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PREFACE. 


EVERAL  of  the  Essays  which  are  here  col- 
lected and  reprinted  have  had  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  to  be  much  criticised  at  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance.  I  am  not  now  going  to 
inflict  upon  the  reader  a  reply  to  those  criticisms ;  for  one 
or  two  explanations  which  are  desirable  I  shall  elsewhere^ 
perhaps,  be  able  some  day  to  find  an  opportunity ;  but, 
indeed,  it  is  not  in  my  nature, —  some  of  my  critics  would 
rather  say,  not  in  my  power,  —  to  dispute  on  behalf  of 
any  opinion,  even  my  own,  very  obstinately.  To  try  and 
i^proach  Truth  on  one  side  after  another,  not  to  strive  or 
cty,  not  to  persist  in  pressing  forward,  on  any  one  sidOi 
with  yiolenoe  and  self-will,  —  it  is  only  thus,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  mortals  may  hope  to  gain  any  vision  of  the  mys- 
terious Goddess,  whom  we  shall  never  see  except  in  out- 
line, but  only  thus  even  in  outline.  He  who  will  do 
nothing  but  fight  impetuously  towards  her  on  his  own,  one,  I  ^ 
fitvorite,  particular  line,  is  inevitably  destined  to  run  his  j- 
head  into  the  folds  of  the  black  robe  in  which  she  is 
wrapped. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  this  way  of  thinking  leaves  me 
under  great  disadvantages  in  addressing  a  public  com- 
posed from  a  people  **  the  most  logical,"  says  the  jSbfur- 
dojf  JRevteWf  **  in  the  whole  world."    But  the  truth  is,  I 
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have  never  been  able  to  bit  it  off  bappily  with  the  logi- 
dans,  and  it  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me  to  give  my- 
self the  airs  of  doing  sori-They  imagine  truth  something 
to  be  proved,  I  something  to  be  seen ;  they  sometEmg  to 
be  manufactured,  I  as  something  to  be  found.  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  intuitions,  and  a  very  lukewarm 
respect  for  the  elaborate  macbine-woric  of  my  friends  the 
logicians.  I  have  always  thought  that  all  which  was 
worth  much  in  this .  elaborate  machine-work  of  theirs 
oame  ftx>m  an  intuition,  to  which  they  gave  a  grand  name 
of  their  own.  How  did  they  come  by  this  intuition? 
Ah  1  if  they  could  tell  ns  that  But  no ;  they  set  their 
machine  in  moticm,  and  build  np  a  fine  showy  edifice, 
glittering  and  unsubstantial  like  a  pyramid  of  eggs ;  and 
then  they  say ;  "  Come  and  look  at  our  pyramid."  And 
what  does  one  find  it?  Of  all  that  heap  of  e^s,  the  one 
poor  little  f)resh  egg,  the  original  intuition,  has  got  hidden 
ftway  far  out  of  sight  and  forgotten*  And  all  the  other 
«gg8  are  addled. 

So  it  is  not  to  build  rival  pyramids  against  my  logical 
enemies  that  I  write  this  preface,  but  to  prevent  a  mis* 
understanding,  of  which  certain  phrases  that  some  c^ 
them  use  make  me  apprehensive.  Mr.  Wright,  one  of 
the  many  translators  of  Homer,  has  just  published  a  Let- 
ter to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  complaining  of  some 
wmarks  of  mine,  uttered  now  a  long  while  ago,  on  his 
▼ersion  of  the  Iliad.  One  cannot  be  always  studying 
^©  8  own  works,  and  I  was  really  under  the  impression, 
"11 1  saw  Mr.  Wright's  complaint,  that  I  had  spoken  of 
Wm  with  all  respect  The  reader  may  judge  of  my  as- 
tonishment, therefore,  at  finding,  from  Mr.  Wright's  pam- 
pMet,  that  I  had  <*  declared  with  much  solemnity  that 
there  is  not  any  proper  reason  for  his  existing.*    That  I 
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never  said ;  but,  on  looking  back  at  my  Lectures  on  tnui»* 
lating  Homer,  I  find  that  I  did  saj,  not  that  Mr.  Wright, 
bat  that  Mr.  Wright's  version  of  the  Iliad,  repeating  ia 
the  main  the  merits  and  defects  of  Cowper's  version,  a» 
Mr.  Sotheby's  repeated  those  of  Pope's  version,  had,  if  I 
might  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  no  proper  reason  for  ex^ 
isting.  Elsewhere  I  expressly  spoke  of  the  merit  of  his 
version ;  but  I  confess  that  the  phrase,  qualified  as  I  have 
shown,  about  its  want  of  a  proper  reason  for  existing,  I 
used.  Well,  the  phrase  had,  perhaps,  too  much  vivacity : 
alas !  vivacity  is  one  of  those  faults  which  advancing 
years  will  only  too  certainly  cure ;  that,  however,  is  no 
real  excuse  ;  we*  have  all  of  us  a  right  to  exist,  we  and 
our  works ;  an  unpopular  author  should  be  the  last  per- 
son to  call  in  question  this  right.  So  I  gladly  withdraw 
the  offending  phrase,  and  I  am  sorry  for  having  used  it ; 
Mr.  Wright,  however,  will  allow  me  to  observe  that  he 
has  taken  an  ample  revenge.  He  has  held  me  up  before 
the  public  as  "  condemned  by  my  own  umpire  " ;  as  "  re- 
butted," and  "  with  an  extinguisher  put  upon  me  "  by  Mr. 
Tennyson's  remarkable  pentameter, 

*'  When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  npon  our  Helicon?  '* 

(till  I 'read  Mr.  Wright  I  had  no  notion,  I  protest,  that 
this  exquisite  stroke  of  pleasantry  was  aimed  at  me)  ;  he 
has  exhibited  me  as  "  Condemned  by  myself,  refuted  by 
myself,"  and,  finally,  my  hexameters  having  been  rejected 
by  all  the  world,  *<  somewhat  crestfallen."  And  he  has 
himself  made  game  of  me,  in  this  forlorn  condition,  by 
parodying  those  unlucky  hexameters.  So  that  now,  I 
should  think,  he  must  be  quite  happy. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  from  being  crestfallen,  but  partly, 
too,  firom  sincere  contrition  for  that  fault  of  over-vivadty 

a* 
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which  I  have  acknowledged,  I  will  not  raise  a  finger  in 
self-defence  against  Mr.  Wright's  blows.  I  will  not  even 
ask  him,  —  what  it  almost  irresistibly  rises  to  my  lips  to 
ask  him  when  I  see  he  writes  from  Mapperly,  —  if  he  can 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  that  poor  girl,  Wragg  ?  She 
has  been  tried,  I  suppose  :  I  know  how  merciful  a  view 
judges  and  juries  are  apt  to  take  of  these  cases,  so  I  can- 
not but  hope  she  has  got  off.  But  what  I  should  so  like 
*o  ask  is,  whether  the  impression  the  poor  thing  made 
was,  in  general,  satisfactory:  did  she  come  up  to  the 
right  standard  as  a  member  of  "  the  best  breed  in  the 
whole  world"?  were  her  life-experiences  an  edifying 
testimony  to  «  our  unrivalled  happiness."  ?  did  she  find 
Jttr«  Roebuck's  speech  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  prison  ? 
■But  I  must  stop ;  or  my  kind  monitor,  the  Guardiarij 
whose  own  gravity  is  so  profound  that  the  frivolous  are 
sometimes  apt  to  give  it  a  heavier  name,  will  be  putting 
a  harsh  construction  upon  my  innocent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  again  taxing  me  with  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  being  amusing. 

Amusing,  —  good  heavens  I  we  shall  none  of  us  be 
amusing  much  longer.  Mr.  Wright  would  perhaps  be 
more  indulgent  to  my  vivacity  if  he  considered  this.  It 
18  but  the  last  sparkle  of  fiame  before  we  are  all*  in  the 
<iark;  the  last  glimpse  of  color  before  we  aU  go  into  drab. 
Who  that  reads  the  Examiner  dofes  not  know  that  repre- 
sentative man,  that  Ajax  of  liberalism,  one  of  our  modem 
leaders  of  thought,  who  signs  himself  "  Presbyter  Angli- 
canus  "  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  good  cause  to  know  him ; 
terribly  severe  he  was  with  me  two  years  ago,  when  he 
thought  I  had  spoken  with  levity  of  that  favorite  pontiff 
of  the  Philistines,  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  But  his  master- 
piece was  the  other  day.    Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  course  of 
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his  lively  speech  at  Oxford,  talked  of  "  nebolous  profes- 
sors, who,  if  they  could  only  succeed  in  obtaining  a  per- 
petual study  of  their  writings,  would  go  far  to. realize  that 
eternity  of  punishment  which  they  object  to."  "  Presby- 
ter Anglicanus  **  says  ''  it  would  be  childish  to  affect  igno- 
rance "  that  this  was  aimed  at  Mr.  Maurice.  If  it  was, 
who  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Maurice  himself,  full  of  culture 
and  urbanity  as  he  is,  would  be  the  first  to  pronounce  it 
a  very  smart  saying,  and  to  laugh  at  it  good-humoredly  ? 
But  only  listen  to  Mr.  Maurice's  champion :  — 

^  This  passage  must  fill  all  sober-minded  men  with  as- 
tonishment and  dismay ;  they  will  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  ominous  signs  of  the  time.  This  contemptible  joke, 
which  betrays  a  spirit  of  ribald  profanity  not  easily  sur- 
passed, excited  from  the  Bishop,  the  clergy,  and  laity 
present,  not  an  indignant  rebuke,  but  <  continued  laugh- 
ten'  Such  was  the  assembly  of  Englishmen  and  Chris- 
tians, who  could  listen  in  uproarious  merriment  to  a 
Parliamentary  leader  while  he  asserted  that  the  vilest 
iniquity  would  be  well  compensated  by  a  forced  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice ! " 

And,  for  fear  this  trumpet-blast  should  not  be  carried 
far  enough  by  the  Examiner,  its  author,  if  I  am  not  great- 
ly mistaken,  blew  it  also,  under  a  different  name,  in  half 
a  dozen  of  the  daily  newspapers.    As  Wordsworth  asks : 

*  **.  .  .  the  happiest  mood 
Of  that  man's  mind,  what  can  it  be?  .  .  ." 

was  he  really  born  of  human  parents,  or  of  Hyrcanian 
tigers  ?  —  if  tJie  former,  surely  to  some  of  his  remote  an- 
cestors, at  any  rate,  —  in  far  distant  ages,  I  mean,  long 
before  the  birth  of  Puritanism,  —  some  conception  of  a 
joke  must,  at  one  moment  or  other  of  their  lives,  have 
been  conveyed.    But  there  is  the  coming  east  wind !  there 
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k  the  tone  of  the  future ! — I  hope  it  is  grave  enough  for 
enm  the  Ouardian;  —  the  earnest,  prosaic,  practical, 
Austerely  literal  future  I  Yes,  the  world  will  Boon  he 
the  Philistines' ;  and  then,  with  every  voice,  not  of  thun- 
der, silenced,  and  the  whole  earth  filled  and  ennobled 
every  morning  by  the  magnificent  roaring  of  the  young 
lions  of  the  Daih/  Telegraphy  vfQ  shall  all  yawn  in  one 
another's  faces  with  the  dismallest,  the  most  unimpeacha- 
ble gravity.  No  more  vivacity  then  I  my  hexameters, 
and  dogmatism,  and  scoffs  at  the  Divorce  Court,  will  all 
have  been  put  down ;  I  shall  be  quite  crestfallen.  But 
does  Mr.  Wright  imagine  that  there  will  be  any  more 
place,  in  that  world,  fbr  his  heroic  blank  verse  Homer 
than  for  my  paradoxes  ?  If  he  does,  he  deceives  himself 
and  knows  little  of  the  Palatine  Library  of  the  future. 
A  plain  edifice,  like  the  British  College  of  Health  en- 
larged :  inside,  a  light,  bleak  room,  with  a  few  statues ; 
Dagon  in  the  centre,  with  our  English  Caabab,  or  Palla- 
dium of  enlightenment,  the  hare's  stomach  ;  around,  a  few 
leading  friends  of  humanity  or  fathers  of  British  philoso- 
phy ;  —  Goliath,  the  great  Bentham,  **  Presbyter  Angli- 
canus,"  our  intellectual  deliverer  Mr.  James  Qay,  and  . . . 
yes  I  with  the  embarrassed  air  of  a  late  convert,  the  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  Many  a  shrewd  nip  has  he  in 
old  days  given  to  the  Philistines,  this  editor ;  many  a  bad 
half-hour  ha9  he  made  them  pass ;  but  in  his  old  age  he 
has  mended  his  courses,  and  declares  that  his  heart  has 
always  been  in  the  right  place,  and  that  he  is  at  bottom, 
however  appearances  may  have  been  against  him,  stanch 
for  Goliath  and  ^  the  most  logical  nation  in  the  whole 
world."  Then,  for  the  book-shelves.  There  will  be 
found  on  them  a  monograph  by  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  Scythians,  to  revenge  them  for  the 
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iDiquitous  neglect  with  which  the  Greeks  treated  them; 
there  will  be  Demosthenes,  because  he  was  like  Mr. 
Spurgeon:  but,  else,  from  all  the  lumber  of  antiquity 
they  will  be  free.  Everything  they  contain  will  be  mod- 
ern, intelligible,  improving ;  Joyces  Sdentijic  Dtcdogues, 
Old  Humphrey f  Bentkam's  Deontology,  Little  DorriU 
MangnaWs  Questions,  The  Wide  Wide  World,  D'Iffanr 
gei^s  Speeches,  Beechei^s  Sermons  ;  —  a  library,  in  short, 
the  fruit  of  a  happy  marriage  between  the  profound  philo- 
sophic reflection  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  healthy  natural 
taste  of  Inspector  Tanner. 

But  I  return  to  my  design  in  writing  this  Preface. 
That  design. was,  after  apologizing  to  Mr.  Wright  for 
my  vivacity  of  five  years  ago,  to  beg  him  and  others  to 
let  me  bear  my  own  burdens,  without  saddling  the  great 
and  famous  University,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be- 
long, with  any  portion  of  them.  What  I  mean  to  depre* 
Gate  is  such  phrases  as,  '*  his  professional  assault,"  ".  hie 
assertions  issued  ex  cathedra^*'  <'  the  sanction  of  his  name 
as  the  representative  of  poetry,"  and  so  on.  Proud  as  I 
am  of  my  connection  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  I 
can  truly  say,  that,  knowing  how  unpopular  a  task  one  is 
undertaking  when  one  tries  to  pull  out  a  few  more  stops 
in  that  powerful,  but  at  present  somewhat  narrow-toned 
organ,  the  modern  Englishman,  I  have  always  sought  to 
Btand  by  myself,  and  to  compromise  others  as  little  as 
possible.  Besides  this,  my  native  modesty  is  such,  that 
I  have  always  been  shy  of  assuming  the  honorable  style 
of  Professor,  because  this  is  a  title  I  share  with  so  many 
distinguished  men,  —  Professor  Pepper,  Professor  Ander- 
son, Professor  Frickel,  and  others,  —  who  adorn  it,  I  feel, 
much  more  than  I  do.  These  eminent  men,  however,  be- 
longing to  a  hierarchy  of  which  Urania,  the  Groddess  of 
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Science  herself,  is  the  sole  head,  cannot  well  hj  any 
vivacity  or  unpopularity  of  the]i:8  compromise  themselves 
with  their  superiors ;  because  with  their  goddess  they  are 
not  likely,  until  they  are  translated  to  the  stars,  to  come 
into  contact  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  my  humble  place 
in  a  hierarchy  whose  seat  is  on  earth ;  and  I  serve  under 
an  illustrious  Chancellor  who  translates  Homer,  ancl  calls 
his  Professor's  leaning  towards  hexameters  ''a  pestilent 
heresy."  Nevertheless,  that  cannot  keep  me  from  admir- 
ing the  performance  of  my  severe  chief;  I  admire  its 
freshness,  its  manliness,  its  simplicity;  although,  per- 
haps, if  one  looks  for  the  charm  of  Homer,  for  his  play 
of  a  divine  light  ....  Professor  Pepper  must  go  on,  I 
cannot 

My  position  is,  therefore,  one  of  great  delicacy ;  but  it 
is  not  from  any  selfish  motives  that  I  prefer  to  stand  alone, 
and  to  concentrate  on  myself,  as  a  plain  citizen  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  not  as  an  office-bearer  in  a  hierarchy, 
the  whole  responsibility  for  all  I  write ;  it  is  much  more 
out  of  genuine  deyotion  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for 
which  I  feel,  and  always  must  feel,  the  fondest,  the  most 
reverential  attachment  In  an  epoch  of  dissolution  and 
transformation,  such  as  that  on  which  we  are  now  entered, 
habits,  ties,  and  associations  are  inevitably  broken  up,  the 
action  of  individuals  becomes  more  distinct,  the  short- 
comings, errors,  heats,  disputes,  which  necessarily  attend 
individual  action,  are  brought  into  greater  prominence. 
Who  would  not  gladly  keep  clear,  from  all  these  passing 
clouds,  an  august  institution  which  was  there  before  they 
arose,  and  which  will  be  there  when  they  have  blown 
over? 

It  is  true,  the  Saturday  Beview  maintains  that  our  epoch 
of  transformation  is  finished ;  that  we  have  found  our  phi- 
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losoph  J ;  that  the  British  nation  has  searched  all  anchor* 
ages  for  the  spirit,  and  has  finally  anchored  itself,  in  the 
fblness  of  perfected  knowledge,  to  Benthamism.  This 
idea  at  first  made  a  great  impression  on  me ;  not  onlj 
hecaase  it  is  so  consoling  in  itself,  hut  also  because  it  ex- 
plained a  phenomenon  which  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
had,  I  confess,  a  good  deal  troubled  me.  At  that  time 
my  avocations  led  me  to  travel  almost  daily  on  one  of  the 
Great  Eastern  lines,  —  the  Woodford  Branch.  Every 
one  knows  that  Mttller  perpetrated  his  detestable  act  on 
the  North  London  Bailway,  dose  by.  The  English  mid- 
dle class,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  feeble  unit,  travel  on 
the  Woodford  Branch  in  large  numbers.  Well,  the  de- 
moralization of  our  class, — which  (the  newspapers  are 
constantly  saying  it,  so  I  may  repeat  it  without  vanity) 
has  done  all  the  great  things  which  have  ever  been  done 
in  England, —  the  demoralization,  I  say,  of  our  class, 
caused  by  the  Bow  tragedy,  was  something  bewildering. 
Myself  a  transcendentalist  (as  the  ScUurday  Review 
knows),  I  escaped  the  infection;  and,  day  after  day,  I 
used  to  ply  my  agitated  fellow-travellers  with  all  the  con- 
solations which  my  transcendentalism,  and  my  turn  for 
the  French,  would  naturally  suggest  to  me.  I  reminded 
them  how  Csesar  refused  to  take  precautions  against  as- 
sassination, because  life  was  not  worth  having  at  the 
price  of  an.  ignoble  solicitude  for  it.  I  reminded  them 
what  insignificant  atoms  we  all  are  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  "  Suppose  the  worst  to  happen,"  I  said,  address- 
ing a  portly  jeweller  from  Cheapside;  "suppose  even 
yourself  to  be  the  victim ;  il  rCy  a  pas  (Thomme  nScessaire, 
We  should  miss  you  for  a  day  or  two  upon  the  Wflodford 
Branch ;  but  the  great  mundane  movement  would  still  go 
on ;  the  gravel  walks  of  your  villa  would  still  be  rolled ; 
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dividends  Would  still  be  paid  at  the  bank;  omnibuses 
would  still  run ;  there  would  still  be  the  old  crush  at 
the  corner  of  Fenchurch  Street"  All  was  of  no  avail. 
Nothing  could  moderate,  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  Eng* 
lish  middle  class,  their  passionate,  absorbing,  almost 
blood-thirsty  clinging  to  life.  At  the  moment  I  thought 
this  over-concern  a  little  unworthy;  but  the  Saturday 
Review  suggests  a  touching  explanation  of  it.  What  I 
took  for  the  ignoble  clinging  to  life  of  a  comfortable 
worldling,  was,  perhaps,  only  the  ardent  longing  of  a 
faithful  Benthamite,  traversing  an  ^  age  still  dimmed  by 
the  last  mists  of  transcendentalism,  to  be  spared  long 
enough  to  see  his  religion  in  the  full  and  final  blaze  of 
its  triumph.  This  respectable  man  —  whom  I  imagined 
to  be  going  up  to  London  to  buy  shares,  or  to  attend  an 
Exeter  Hall  meeting,  or  to  hear  Mr.  D'Iffanger  speak) 
or  to  see  Mr.  Spurgeon,  with  his  well-known  reverence 
for  every  authentic  Hius  saith  the  Lardy  turn  his  other 
cheek  to  the  amiable  Dean  of  Ripon  —  was,  perhaps,  in 
real  truth  on  a  pious  pilgrimage,  to  obtain,  from  Mr. 
Bentham's  executors,  a  sacred  bone  of  his  great,  dis- 
sected Master. 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Saturday 
Review  has  here,  for  once,  fallen  a  victim  to  an  idea,  — 
a  beautiful  but  deluding  idea,  —  and  that  the  British 
nation  has  not  yet,  so  entirely  as  the  reviewer  seems  to 
imagine,  found  the  last  word  of  its  philosophy.  No ;  we 
are  all  seekers  still :  seekers  often  make  mistakes,  and  I 
wish  mine  to  redound  to  my  own  discredit  only,  and  not 
to  touch  Oxford.  Beautiful  city !  so  venerable,  so  lovely, 
so  unravaged  by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century, 
so  serene  I 

>'  There  are  oar  young  barbarians,  all  at  play." 
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And  jet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her 
gardens  to  the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers 
the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny 
that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calliDg 
us  near  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  per- 
fection, —  to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen 
from  another  side?  —  nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  sdenoe 
of  Tubingen.  Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has  been 
so  romantic  I  who  hast  given  thyself  so  prodigally,  given 
thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes  not  mine,  only  never  to  the 
Philistines  I  home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and 
unpopular  names,  and  impossible  loyalties !  what  example 
could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  PhiUstine  in 
ourselves,  what  teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that 
bondage  to  which  we  are  all  prone,  that  bondage  which 
Groethe,  in  those  incomparable  lines  on  the  death  of 
Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest  praise  (and  nobly 
did  Schiller  deserve  the  praise)  to  have  left  miles  out  of 
sight  behind  him ;  —  the  bondage  of  wcu  uns  aUe  hdndigt^ 
das  gemeine  f  She  will  forgive  me,  even  if  I  have  un-  . 
wittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot  or  two  aimed  at  her  un- 
worthy son ;  for  she  is  generous,  and  the  cause  in  which 
I  fight  is,  aifler  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is 
our  puny  warfare  against  the  Philistines,  compared  with 
the  warfare  which  thisXQueen  of  Eomancejhas  been  ' 
waging  against  them  for  centuries,  and  will  wage  after 
we  are  gone  ? 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  CRITICISM  AT 
THE   PRESENT  TIME. 


ANY  objections  have  been  made  to  a  propoei- 
tion  which,  in  some  remarks  of  mine  on  trans- 
lating Homer,  I  ventured  to  put  forth;  a 
proposition  about  criticiBm,  and  its  importance 
at  the  present  day.  I  said :  "  Of  the  literature  of  France 
and  Grermanj,  as  of  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  general,  the 
main  effort,  for  now  many  years,  has  been  a  Critical  effort; )  ^ 
the  endeavor,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  theology,  phi*  \ 
loBophy,  history,  art,  science,  fto  seejhe  object  as  in  it8el£>' 
Jt  really  is."  I  added,  that,  owing  to  the  operation  in  Eng- 
lish literature  of  certain  causes,  <<  almost  the  last  thing  for 
which  one  would  come  to  English  literature  is  just  that 
very  thing  which  now  Europe  most  desires, — criticism"; 
and  that  the  power  and  value  of  English  literature  was 
thereby  impaired.  More  than  one  rejoinder  declared 
that  the  importance  I  here  assigned  to  criticism  was  ex- 
cessive, and  asserted  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  cre- 
ative effort  of  the  human  spirit  over  its  critical  effort 
And  the  other  day,  having  been  led  by  an  excellent  no- 
tice of  Wordsworth*  published  in  the  Norik  British 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  practice,  common  in  England  dui^ 
ing  the  iast  century,  and  still  followed  in  France,  of  printings  notio* 
of  this  kind, — a  notice  by  a  competent  oritio,  —  to  serve  as  an  iatro* 
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Seview  to  turn  again  to  his  biography,  I  found,  in  the 
words  of  this  great  man,  whom  I,  for  one,  must  always 
listen  to  with  the  profoundest  respect,  a  sentence  passed 
on  the  critic's  business,  which  seems  to  justify  every  pos- 
sible disparagement  of  it.  Wordsworth  says,  in  one  of 
his  letters :  — 

r  «  "  ^^^  writers   in  these  publications,"  (the  Reviews,) 
I     while  they  prosecute  their  inglorious  employment,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  very  favorable 
for  being  affected  by  the  finer  influences  of  a  thing  so 
pure  as  genuine  poetry." 

And  a  trustworthy  reporter  of  his  conversation  quotes 
a  more  elaborate  judgment  to  the  same  eflfect :  — 

*  Wordsworth  holds  the  critical  power  very  low,  infi- 
iiitely  lower  than  the  inventive ;  and  he  said  to-day  that 
If  the  quantity  of  time  consumed  in  writmg  critiques  on 
the  works  of  others  were  given  to  original  composition, 
of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  it  would  be  much  better 
employed ;  it  would  make  a  man  find  out  sooner  his  own 
level,  and  it  would  do  infinitely  less  mischief.  A  false  or 
malicious  criticism  may  do  much  injury  to  the  minds  of 
others ;  a  stupid  invention,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  is 
quite  harmless." 

It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  of  poor  human  nature, 
that  a  man  capable  of  producing  some  effect  in  one  line 
of  literature  should,  for  the  greater  good  of  society,  vol- 

duction  to  an. eminent  anthor's  works,  might  be  revived  among  ns  with 
advantage.  To  introduce  all  sacceeding  editions  of  Wordsworth,  "Mr. 
Shairp's  notice  <it  is  permitted,  I  hope,  to  mention  his  name)  might,  it 
seems  to  me,  excellently  serve;  it  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  admirer,  nay,  of  a  disciple,  and  that  is  right;  but  then  the  disciple 
mast  be  also,  as  in  this  case  he  is,  a  critic,  a  man  of  letters,  not,  as  too 
often  happens,  some  relation  or  friend  with  no  qaalification  for  his  task 
«scept  affection  for  his  author. 
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untarily  doom  himself  to  impotence  and  obscurity  in  an- 
other. Still  less  is  this  to  be  expected  &om  men  addicted 
to  the  composition  of  the  "  fals6  or  malicious  prfticism  "  of 
which  Wordsworth  speaks.  However,  everybody  would 
admit  that  a  false  or  ipalicious  criticism  had  better  never 
have  been  written.  [Everybody,  too,  would  be  willing  to\ 
/  admit,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  critical  facultyJa/ 
I  lower  than  the  inventive.  But  is  it  true  that  criticism  is 
really,  in  itself,  a  baneful  and  injurious  employment? 
is  it  true  that  all  time  given  to  writing  critiques  on  the 
works  of  others  would  be  much  better  employed  if  it 
were  given  to  original  composition,  of  whatever  kind  this 
may  be  ?  Is  it  true  that  Johnson  had  better  have  gone 
on  producing  more  Irenes  instead  of  writing  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets  f  nay,  is  it  certain  that  Wordsworth  himself 
was  better  employed  in  making  his  Ecclesiastical  Son- 
nets, than  when  he  made  his  celebrated  Preface,  so  full  of 
criticism,  and  criticism  of  the  works  of  others  ?  Words- 
worth was  himself  a  great  critic,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely 
regretted  that  he  has  not  left  us  more  criticism ;  Goethe  ^ 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  and  we  may  sincerely 
congratulate  ourselves  that  he  has  left  us  so  much  criti- 
cism. Without  wasting  time  over  the  exaggeration  which 
Wordsworth's  judgment  on  criticism  clearly  contains,  or 
over  an  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  —  not  difficult  I  think 
to  be  traced  —  which  may  have  led  Wordsworth  to  this 
exaggeration,  a  critic  may  with  advantage  seize  an  occa- 
sion foiftrying  his  own  conscience,  and  for  asking  himself  I 
of  what  real  service,  at  any  given  moment,  the  practice  » 
of  criticism  either  is,  or  may  be  made,  to  his  own  mind  ^ 
and  spirit,  and  to  the  minds  and  spirits  of  others.^ 

The  critical  power  is  of  lower  rank  than  the  creative.  / 
True;  but  in  assenting  to  this  proposition,  one  or  two 
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tWngs  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.    It  is  undeniable  that  the 

exercise  of  a  creative  power,  that  a  free  creative  activity, 

V  IB  the  true  function  of  man ;  it  is  proved  to  be  so  by 

man's  finding  in  it  his  true  happiness.     But  if  is  undeni- 

*  »  also,  that  men  may  have  the  sense  of  exerci^ng  this 
•    \  tree  creative  activity  in  other  ways  than  in  producing 

great  works  of  literature  or  art ;  if  it  were  not  so,  all  but 
a  very  few  men  would  be  shut  out  from  the  true  happi- 
ness of  all  men ;  they  may  have  it  in  well-doing,  they 
may  have  it  in  learning,  they  may  have  it  even  in  criti- 
cismg.  This  is  one  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Another 
*fl)  that^e  exercise  of  the  creative  power  in  the  produc- 
tion of  great  works  of  literature  or  art,  however  high  this 
exercise  of  it  may  rank,  is  not  at.  aU  epochs  and  under 
"^  ^  all  conditions  possible>\and  that  therefore  labor  may  be 
vainly  spent  in  attempting  it,  which  might  with  more  fruit 
be  used  in  preparing  for  it,  in  rendering  it  possible.  This 
creative  power  works  with  elements,  with  materials  ;  what 
if  it  has  not  those  materials,  those  elements,  ready  for  its 
use?  In  that  case  it  must  surely  wait  till  they  are 
ready.     Now  in  literature  —  I  will  limit  myself  to  lit- 

ierature,  for  it  is  about  literature  that  the  question  arises 
—  the  elements  with  which  the  creative  power  works  are 
ideas ;  the  best  ideas,  on  every  matter  which  literature 
I  touches,  current  at  the  time  ;  at  any  rate  we  may  lay  it 
I  down  as  certain  that  in  modem  literature  no  manifestation 
of  the  creative  power  not  working  with  these  can  be  very 
i^  important  or  fruitful.     And  I  say  current^  at  the  time,  not 
merely  accessible  at  the  time  ;  for  creative  literary  genius 
does  not  principally  show  itself  in  discovering  new  ideas ; 
*that  is  rather  the  business  of  the  philosopher;  the  grand 
.      work  of  literary  genius  is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  ex- 
\     position,  not  of  analysis  and  discovery ;  its  gift  lies  in  the 
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fiunilty  of  beiiig  happily  inspired  by  a  certain  intellectual 
and  spiritnal  atmosphere,  by  a  certain  order^  of  ideas,  ^/ 
when  it  finds  itself  in  theno ;  of  dealing,  divinely  with 
these  ideas,  presenting  them  in  the  most  effective  and 
attractive  combinations,  making  beautiful  works  with 
them,  in  short.  But  it  must  have  the  atmosphere,  it  must 
find  itself  amidst  the  order  of  ideas,  in  order  to  work 
freely  ;  and  these  it  is  not  so  easy  to  command.  This  is 
why  great  (creative  epoch^  in  literature  are  so  rare  ;  this 
is  why  there  is  so  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  many  men  of  real  genius ;  because  ffir  the 
^creation  of  a  naaster-work  of  literature  two  powers  must 
concur,  ^he  power  of  the  man  and  the  power  of  the  mo-  ^ 
\  ment,\andjhe  man  is  not  enough  without  the  moment; 

the  creative  power  has,  for  its  happy  exercise,  appointed 
elements,  and  those  elements  are  not  in  its  own  control. 

Nay,  they  are  more  within  the  control  of  the  critical  ^ 
power.  It  is  the  business  of  the  critical  power,  as  I  said 
in  the  words  already  quoted,  "  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, theology,  philosophy,  history,  art,  science,  to  see 
the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is.''  Thus  it  tends,  at  last, 
to  make  an(intellectual  situation)  of  which  the  creative 
power  can  profitably  avail  itself:  It  tends  to  establish 
m  order  of  ideas,  if  not_absolutely  true,  yet  true  by  com- 
parison with  that  _which_jt_dispjace8  j  to  make  the  best 
ideas  prezftil*  Presently  these'  new  ideas  reach  society, 
the  touch  of  truth  is  the  touch  of  life,  and  there  is  a  stir 
and  growth  everywhere ;  out  of  this  stir  and  growth  come 
the  creative  epochs  of  literature. 

Or,  to  narrow  our  range,  and  quit  these  considerations 
of  the/gieneral  march  of  genius  and  of  society/ considera- 
tions which  are  apt  to  become  too  abstract  and  impalpa- 
ble, —  every  one  can  see  that  a  poet,  for  instance,  ought 
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to  know  life  and  the  world  before  dealing  with  them  in 
poetry ;  and  life  and  the  world  being,  in  modem  times^ 
very  complex  things,  the  creation  of  a  modem  poet,  to 
J  be  worth  much,  implies  a  great  critical  effort  behind  it ; 
else  it  must  be  a  comparatively  poor,  barren,  and  short- 
lived affair.  This  is  why  Byron's  poetry  had  so  little 
endurance  in  it,  and  Goethe's  so  much ;  both  Byron  and 
Groethe  had  a  great  productive  power,  but  Groethe's  was 
'  nourished  by  a  great  critical  effort  providing  the  true 
materials  for  it,  and  Byron's  was  not ;  Goethe  knew  life 
^and  the  world,  the  poet's  necessary  subjects,  much  more 
comprehensively  and  thoroughly  than  Byron.     He  knew 

;   >    -'      \  a  great  deal  more  of  them,  and  he  knew  them  much  more 

^.  V     V     J^  as  they  really  are. 

^''->j  t  . .  •'  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  burst  of  creative 
activity  in  our  literature,  through  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  had  about  it,  in  feet,  something  premature ;  and 
that  from  this  cause  its  productions  are  doomed,  most  of 
them,  in  spite  of  the  sanguine  hopes  which  accompanied 
and  do  still  accompany  them,  to  prove  hardly  more  last- 
ing than  the  productions  of  far  less  splendid  epochs.  And 
this  prematureness  comes  from  its  having  proceeded  with- 
>NOut  having  its  proper,  datm  without  sufficient  materials  to 
work  with.  In  other  words,  the  English  poetry  .of  the 
first  quarter  of  this*  century,  with  plenty  of  energy,  plenty 
of  creative  force,  did  not  know  enough.  This  makes  By- 
ron so  empty  of  matter,  Shelley  so  incoherent,  Words- 
worth even,  profound  as  he  is,  yet  so  wanting  in  com- 
pleteness and  variety.  Wordsworth  cared  little  for  books, 
and  disparaged  Goethe.  I  admire  Wordsworth,  as  he  is, 
BO  much  that  I  cannot  wish  him  different ;  and  it  iB  vain, 
no  doubt,  to  imagine  such  a  man  different  from  what  he 
is,  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  been  different;  but 
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surely  the  one  thing  wanting  to  make  Wordsworth  an 
even  greater  poet  than  he  is^  — Uiia  ^Jiought.  richer,  and  ^ 
his  injQuence  of  wider  application,  —  was  that  he  should 
have  read  more  books,  among  them,  no  doubt,  those  of 
that  Goethe  whom  he  disparaged  without  reading  him. 

But  to  speak  of  books  and  reading  may  easily  lead  to  a 
misunderstanding  here.    It  was  not  really  books  and  read- 
ing that  lacked  to  our  poetry,  at  this  epoch ;  Shelley  had 
plenty  of  reading,  Coleridge  had  immense  reading.     Pin- 
dar and  Sophocles  —  as  we  all  say  so  glibly,  and  oflen 
with  so  little  discernment  of  the  real  import  of  what  we 
are  saying  —  had  not  many  books ;  Shakespeare  was  no 
deep  reader.    True;  ^but  in  the  Greece  of  Pindar  and  p 
Sophocles,  in  the  .England  of  Shakespeare,  the  poet  lived  , 
in  a  current  .Ql.jdea8  In  the  highest  degree  animating  and  ) 
nourishing  to  the  creative  power  ;(^ociety  was,  in  the  ftill- 

\  est  measure,  permeated  by  fresh  thpu^t,  intelligent  and  /    . 
alive;  and  this  state  of  things  is  the  true  basis  for  the  ^'-^ 
creative  power's  exercise,  in  this  it  finds  it^^t^its  ma- 
terials, truly  ready  for  its  hand ;  all  the  books  and  read-     ^ 
ing  in  the  world  are  only  valuable  as  they  are  helps  to     -  ' 
this.    Even  when  this  does  not  actually  exist,  books  and 
reading  may  enable  a  man  to  construct  a  kind  of  sem- 
blance of  it  in  his  own  mind,  a  ^va£d.i3fJuifiwledge  and 
intelligence  in  which  he  may  live  and  work ;  this  is  by 
no  means  an  equivalent,  to  the  artist,  for  the  nationally 
diffused  life  and  thought  of  the  epochs  of  Sophocles  or 
Shakespeare,  but,  besides  th%t  it  may  be  a  means  of  prep- 
aration for  such  epochs,  it  does  really  constitute,  if  many  "^ 

(^share  in  it,  ajjuickening  and  sustaining  atmosphere  of 
great  value.  VSuch  an  atmosphere  the  many-sided  learn- 
ing and  the  long  and  widely  combined  critical  effort  of 
Grermany  formed  for  Goethe,  when  he.  lived  and  worked. 
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There  was  no  national  glow  of  life  and  thonght  there,  as 
in  the  Athens  of  Fericlej,  or  the  England  of  Elizabeth. 
That  was  the  poet's  weakness.  But  there  was  a  sort  of 
equivalent  for  it  in  the  complete  culture  and  unfettered 
thinking  of  a  large  body  of  Germans.  That  was  his 
strength.  In  the  England  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  there  was  neither  a  national  glow  of  life  and 
thought,  each  as  we  had  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  nor  yet 
a  culture  and  a  force  of  learning  and  criticism,  such  as 
were  to  be  found  in  Germany.  Therefore  the  creative 
power  of  poetry  wanted,  for  success  in  the  highest  sense, 
materials  and  a  basis  ;  a  thorough  interpretation  of  the 

,  world  was  necessarily  denied  to  it. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  out  of  the  immense 
stir  of  the  French  RevoluUon  and  its  age  Bhould  not  have 
come  a  crop  of  works  of  genius  equal  to  that  which  came 
out  of  the  Stir  of  the  great  productive  time  of  Greece,  or 
out  of  that  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  powerful  episode 
the  lUrormatJon.     But  the  truth  is  that  the  stir  of  the 

J  French  Revolution  took  a  character  which  esBentially 
distinguished  it  fi-om  such  movements  as  these.  These 
were,  in  the  main,  disinterestedly  intellectual  and  spiritual 
movemeiits}  movements  in  which  the  human  spirit  looked 
for  its  satistacdon  in  itself  and  in  the  increased  play  of  its 
own  activity:  the  French  Revolution  took  a  political, 
practical  character.  The  movement  which  went  on  in 
FiTinee  under  the  old  regime,  from  1700  to  1789,  was  far 
more  really  akin  than  that  of  the  Bevoluiion  itself  to  the 

■  movement  of  the  Renaissance;  the  France  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  told  far  more  powerfully  upon  the  mind  of  . 
Europe  than  the  France  of  the  Revolution.  Goethe  re- 
proached this  last  expressly  with  having  "  thrown  quiet 
culture  hack."   Nay,  and  the  true  key  to  how  much  in  our 


i    *  *  '  ^ 
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Byron,  even  in  our  Wordsworth,  is  this,— that  they  had 
their  source  in  a  great  movement  of  feeling,  not  in  a  great  ^\,. "'  ^ 
movement^  mind.  The  French  Revolution,  however, — 
that  object  of  so  much  blind  love  and  so  much  Hind  ha- 
tred, —  found  undoubtedly  its  motive-power  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  men,  and  not  in  their  practical  sense.    This  is 
what  distinguishes  it  from  the  English  Revolution  of 
Charles  the  First's  time ;  this  is  what  makes  it  a  more 
spiritual  event  than  our  Revolution,  an  event  of  much 
more  powerful  and  world-wide  interest,  though  practically 
less  successful ;  \^  appeals  to  an  order  of  ideas  which  ^^ 
are  universal,  certain,  permanentr^^  1789  asked  of  a  thing, 
It  is  ^iiojfal?  1642  asked  of  a  thing,  It  is  legal?  or 
when  iirfvent  furthest.  Is  it  according  to  conscience?  This 
is  the  English  fashion ;  a  fashion  to  be  treated,  within  its 
own  sphere,  with  the  highest  respect;  for  its  success, 
within  its  own  sphere,  has  been  prodigious.     But  what  [^ ji^., 
is  law  in  one  place  is  not  law  in  another;  what  is  law   i 'li  l. 
here  to-day  is  not  law  even  here  to-morrow ;  and  as  for 
conscience,  what  is  binding  on  one  man's  conscience  is  not  -^ 
binding  on  another's ;  the  old  woman  who  threw  her  stool 
at  the  head  of  the  surpliced  minister  in  St  Giles's  Church 
at  Edinburgh  obeyed  an  impulse  to  which  millions  of  the 
human  race  may  be  permitted  to  remain  strangers.     But  (v.^ . 
^  the  prescriptions  of  reason  are  absolute,  unchanging,  of  ^  " 
\    universal  validity ;  to  count  hy  tens  is  the  simplest  way  of 
counting^  *  —  that  is  a  proposition  of  which  every  one, 

*  A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review^  who  has  offered  me  some  coon- 
sels  aboat  style  for  which  I  am  truly  gratefal,  suggests  that  this 
should  stand  as  follows :  —  To  take  as  your  unit  an  eatabluhed  b<x$e  of 
notation^  ten  being  given  a$  ike  base  of  notation^  it,  except  for  nunibert 
Wider  twenty,  the  simplest  way  of  counting.  I  tried  it  so,  but  I  assure 
him,  without  jealousy,  that  the  more  1  looked  at  his  improved  way  of 
Dntting  the  thing,  the  less  I  liked  it.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  maxim, 
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from  here  to  the  Antipodes,  feels  the  force ;  at  least,  I 
should  say  so,  if  we  did  not  live  in  a  country  where  it  is 
not  impossible  that  any  morning  we  may  find  a  letter  in 
the  7\mes  declaring  that  a  decimal  coinage  is  an  absurdity. 
That  a  whole  nation  should  have  been  penetrated  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  pure  reason,  and  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
making  its  prescriptions  triumph,  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing,  when  we  consider  how  little  of  mind,  or  anything 
so  worthy  and  quickening  as  mind,  comes  into  the  motives 
which  alone,  in  general,  impel  great  masses  of  men.  In 
spite  of  the  extravagant  direction  given  to  this  enthusi<^ 
-^asm,  in  spite  of  the  crimes  and  follies  in  which  it  lost 
itself,  the  French  Revolution  derives,  from  the  force, 
\U*uth,  and  universality  of  the  ideas  which  it  took  foFlta 
law,  and  from  the  passion  with  which  it  could  inspire 
a  multitude  for  these  ideas,  a  unique  and  still  living 
,_power ;  it  is —  it  will  probably  long  remain — the  great- 
est, the  most  animating  event  in  history.     And,  as  no 

in  this  shape,  would  never  make  the  tour  of  a  world,  where  most  of 
us  ape  plain,  easy-spoken  people.  He  forgets  that  he  is  a  reasoner,  a 
member*  of  a  school,  a  disciple  of  the  great  Bentham,  and  that  he 
naturally  talks  in  the  scientific  way  of  his  school,  with  exact  accu- 
racy, philosophic  propriety;  I  am  a  mera  solitary  wanderer  in  search 
of  the  light,  and  I  talk  an  artless,  unstudied,  every-day,  familar  lan- 
guage.   But,  after  all,  this  is  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the  world. 

The  mass  of  Frenchmen  who  felt  the  force  of  that  prescription  of 
the  reason  which  my  reviewer,  in  his  purified  language,  states  thus— 
to  count  by  tens  has  ike  advantage  of  taking  as  your  unii  the  base  of  an 
established  system  of  notation  —  certainly  rendered  this,  for  themselves, 
in  some  such  loose  language  as  mine.  My  point  is  that  they  felt  the 
force  of  a  prescription  of  the  reason  so  strongly  that  they  legislated  in 
accordance  with  it.  They  may  have  been  wrong  in  so  doing;  they 
may  have  foolishly  omitted  to  take  other  prescriptions  of  reason  into 
account;  —  the  non-English  world  does  not  seem  to  think  so,  but  let 
that  pass;  —  whnt  I  say  is,  that  by  legislating  as  they  did  they  showed 
a  keen  susceptibility  to  purely  rational,  intellectual  considerations. 
On  the  other  hand,  does  my  reviewer  say  that  we  keep  our  monetaiy 
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sinoere  passion  fojcJhe  thifl^j]£ib£LQUfid»j6yen  though  it 
turn  out  in  many  respects  an  unfortunate  passion,  is  ever 
quite  thrown  away  and  quite  barren  of  good,  France  has 
reaped  Trom  hers  one  fruity  the  natural  and  legitimate  fruit, 
though  not  precisely  the  grand  fruit  she  expected ;  she  is 
the  country  in  Europe  where(^the people^s  most  alive. 
LBut  the  mania  for  giving  an  immediate  political  and  7^v/ 


} 


I.J.'' 


practical  application  to  all  these  fine  ideas  of  the  reason   7  ^^ 
was  fatal.^Here  an  Englishman  is  in  his  element:  on    V'   i6( 
this  theme  we  can  all  ep  on  for  hours.     And  all  we  are     ^  ,l>^ 


in  the  habit  of  saying  on  it  has  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
of  truth,  ^deas  cannot  be  too  much  prized  in  and  for    ^  | 
themselves,  cannot  be  too  much  lived  with ;  but  to  trans-  ^ 
port  them  abruptly  into  the  world  of  politics  and  practice,       ^  v>' 
violently  to  revolutionize  tWs  world  to  their  bidding,  —  i  .   ■  i' 
that  is  quite  another  thing^  There  is  the  world  of  ideas,  ^ 
and  there  is  the  world  of  practice ;  the  French  are  often 
for  suppressing  the  one,  and  the  English  the  other ;  but 

■ystem  nnchanged  because  oar  nation  has  grasped  the  intellectual, 
proposition  which  he  puts,  in  his  masterly  way,  thus:  to  amnt  by 
Uoehei  hag  the  advantage  of  taking  at  your  wdt  a  ntcm^er  in  itself  far 
mart  convenient  than  ten  for  thai  purpose  t  Snrely  not;  but  because 
oar  system  is  there,  and  we  are  too  practical  a  people  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  its  intellectual  aspect. 

To  take  a  second  case.  The  French  Revolutionists  abolished  the 
sale  of  offices,  because  they  thought  (my  reviewer  will  kindly  allow 
me  to  put  the  thing  in  my  imperfect,  popular  language)  the  sale  of 
offices  a  gross  anomaly.  We  still  sell  commissions  in  the  army.  I 
have  no  doubt  my  reviewer,  with  his  scientific  powers,  can  easily  in- 
vent  some  beautiful  formula  to  make  us  appear  to  be  doing  this  on  the 
purest  philosophical  principles;  the  principles  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Ben-  ^ 
tham,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Bain,  and  himself,  their  worthy  disciple.  But 
aorely  the  plain,  unscientific  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  have  the 
anomaloas  practice  (he  will  allow  it  is,  in  itself,  an  anomalous  prac- 
tice?) established,  and  that  (in  the  words  of  senatorial  wisdom  already 
quoted)  ^*for  a  thing  to  be  an  anomaly  we  consider  to  be  no  objection 
to  it  whatever." 
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neither  is  to  be  suppressed.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  said  to  me  the  other  day :  ^'  That  a  thing  is 
an  anomaly,  I  consider  to  be  no  objection  to  it  what- 
ever." I  Tenture  to  think  he  was  wrong ;  that  a  thing 
is  an  anomaly,  %%  an'  objection  to  it,  but  absolutely  and  in 
the  sphere  of  ideas :  it  is  not  necessarily,  under  such  and 
such  circumstances,  or  at  such  and  such  a  moment,  an 
objection  to  it  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  practice. 
Joubert  has  said,  beautifully:  "  C'est  la  force  et  le  droit 
qui  r^glent  toutes  choses  dans  le  monde ;  la  force  en 
attendant  le  droit."  Force  and  right  are  the  governors 
of  this  world ;  force  till  right  is  ready.  Force  till  right  is 
ready ;  and  till  right  is  ready,  force,  the  existing  order 
of  things,  is  justified,  is  the  legitimate  ruler,  f^ut  right 

'     IB  something  moral,  and  implies  inward  recognition,  free 
assent  of  the  will ;  we  are  not  ready  for  right,  —  rights  so 

\  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  not  ready,  —  until  we  have 
attained  this  sense  of  seeing  it  and  willing  it.  The  way 
in  which  for  us  it  may  change  and  transform  force,  ^e 
existing  order  of  things,  and  become,  in  its  turn,^he 
legitimate  ruler  of  the  world,  will  depend  on  the*4eay 
in  which,-  when  our  time  comes,  we  see  it  and  will  it. 
Therefore  for  other  people  enamored  of  their  own  newly 
discerned  right  to  attempt  to  impose  it  upon  us  as  ours, 
and  violently  to  substitute  their  right  for  our  force,  is  an 
act  of  tyranny,  and  to  be  resisted.  It  sets  at  nought  the 
second  great  half  of  our  maxim,  ^/brce  till  right  is  ready. 
This  was  the  grand  error  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
-^ts  movement  of  ideas,  by  quitting  the  intellectuaL«phere 
and  rushing  fu»oasly  into  the  political  sphere,  ran,  in« 
deed,  a  prodigious  and  memorable  course,  but  produced 

J  no  such  intellectual  fruit  as  the  movement  of  ideas  of 
^  >iie  Renaissance,  and  created,  in  opposition  to  itself,  what 
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I  may  call  an  epoch  of  concentration^  The  great  force  of 
that  epoch  of  concentration  was  England  ;  and  the  great 
voice  of  that  epoch  of  concentration  was  Burke.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  treat  Burke's  writings  on  the  French 
HevoliUion  as  superannuated  and-  conquered  bj  the 
event ;  as  the  eloquent  but  unphilosophical  tirades  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  I  will  not  deny  that  they  are 
often  disfigured  by  the  violence  and  passion  of  the 
moment,  and  that  in  some  directions  Burke's  view  was 
bounded,  and  his  observation  therefore  at  fault;  but  on 
the  whole,  and  for  those  who  can  make  the  needful 
corrections,  what  distinguishes   these  writings  is   their 

i  profound,  permanent,  fruitful,  philosophical  truth;  they 
contain  the  true  philosophy,  of  an  epoch  joi.  concentration, 
dissipate  the  heavy  atmosphere  which  its  own  nature 
is  apt  to  engender  round  it,  and  make  its  resistance 
rational  instead  of  mechanical. 

But  Burke  is  so  great  i>ecause,  almost  alone  in  Eng- 
land, he  brings  thought  to  bear  upoa  p^itics,  he  saturates 
politics  with  thought ;  it  is  his  accident  that  his  ideas 
were  at  the  service  of  an  epoch  of  concentration,  not  of 
an  epoch  of  expansion ;  it  is  his  characteristic  that  he  so 
lived  by  ideas,  and  had  such  a  source  of  them  welling  up 
within  him,  that  he  could  float  even  an  epoch  of  con- 
centration and  English  Tory  politics  with  them.  It  does 
not  hurt  him  that  Dr.  Price  and  the  Liberab  were  enraged 
with  him ;  it  does  not  even  hurt  him  that  George  the  Third, 
and  the  Tories  were  enchanted  with  him.  His  greatness 
is  that  he  lived  in  a  world  which  neither  English  Liberal- 

X  ism  nor  English  Toryism  is  apt  to  enter,  —  the  world  of 
ideas,  not  the  world  of  catch  words  and  party  habits.  So 
far  is  it  from  being  really  true  of  him  that  he  "  to  party 
gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind,"  that  at  the  very 
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end  of  his  fierce  struggle  with  the  French  Revolution, 
afler  all  his  invectives  against  its  false  pretensions,  hol- 
lowness,  and  madness,  with  his  sincere  conviction  of  its 
mischievousness,  he  can  close  a  memorandum  on  the  best 
means  of  combating  it,  some  of  the  last  pages  he  ever 
wrote,  —  the  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs^  in  December, 
1791,  —  with  these  striking  words :  — 

*'  The  evil  is  stated,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  exists.  The 
remedy  must  be  where  power,  wisdom,  and  information, 
I  hope,  are  more  united  with  good  intentions  than  they 
can  be  with  me.  I  have  done  with  this  subject,  I  believe, 
forever.  It  has  given  me  many  anxious  moments  for 
the  last  two  years.  If  a  great  change  is  to  he  made  in 
human  affairs,  the  minds  of  men  vnll  he  fitted  to  it  /  the 
general  opinions  and  feelings  will  draw  that  wag.  Every 
fear,  every  hope,  will  forward  it ;  and  then  they  who  per-- 
sist  in  opposing  this  mighty  current  in  human  affairs  wiU 
appear  rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Providence  itself,  tha^ 
the  mere  designs  of  men.  They  will  not  he  resolute  and 
firm,  hut  perverse  and  ohstinate,** 

That  return  of  Burke  upon  himself  has  always  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  finest  things  in  English  literature,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  literature.  That  is  what  I  call  living  by 
ideas ;  when  one  side  of  a  question  has  long  had  your 
earnest  support,  when  all  your  feelings  are  engaged,  when 
you  hear  all  around  you  no  language  but  one,  when  your 
party  talks  this  language  like  a  steam-engine  and  can 
imagine  no  other,  —  still  to  be  able  to  think,  still  to  be 
irresistibly  carried,  if  so  it  be,  by  the  current  of  thought 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and,  like  Balaam,  to 
be  unable  to  speak  anything  hut  what  the  Lord  has  put 
»»  your  mouth,  I  know  nothing  more  striking,  and  I 
must  add  that  I  know  nothing  more  un-English. 
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For  the  Englishman  in  general  is  like  my  friend  the 
member  of  Parliament,  and  believes,  point-blank,  that 
for  a  thing  to  be  an  anomaly  is  absolutely  no  objection  to 
it  whatever.     He  is  like  the  Lord  Auckland  of  Burke's 
day,  who,  in  a  memorandum  on  the  French  Revolution, 
talks   of  "certain   miscreants,  assuming  the   name  of 
philosophers,  who  have  presumed  themselves  capable  of 
establishing  a  new  system  of  society.*'    ]The  Englishman 
has  been  called  a  political  animal,  and  he  values  what  is  k 
political  and  practical  so  much  that  ideas  easily  become 
objects  of  dislike  in  his  eyes,  and  thinkers  "  miscreants," 
/because  ideas  and  thinkers  have  rashly  meddled  with 
\politics  and  practice.    This  would  be  all  very  well  if 
the   dislike  and   neglect  confined   themselves  to  ideas 
transported  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and  meddling  rashly 
with  practice ;  but  they  are  inevitably  extended  to  ideas 
as  such,  and  to  the  whole  life  of  intelligence  ;  practice  is 
everything,  a  free  play  of  the  mind  is  nothing,    ^e 
^  potion  of  the  ^e  play  of  the  mind  upon  all  subjects     j  ^ 
(    being  a  pleasure  in  itself,  being  an  object  of  desireAbeing 
^nto  essential  provider  ofjelementa  withftHt  Tthich  a  ii/ation's      ; 
JBpnt,  whatever   compensations   it  may  have  for  them, 
jmust,  inlthe  long  run,  dje  of  inanition,  hardly  enters  into     ^ 
an  Englishman's  thoughts.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  word      'j 
\y 'curiosityy  which  in  other  languages  is  used  in  a  good  sense, 
to  mean,  as^^  high  and  fine  quality  of  man's  nature,  just 
j   this  disinterestedjove.  of  a  free,  play  of  the  mind  on  all 
^    subjects,  for  its  own  sake,  —  it  is  noticeable,  I  say,  that 
'     tfats  word  has  in  our  language  no  sense  of  the  kind,  no    ^ 
sense  but  a  rather  bad  and  disparaging  one.  TBut  criti-'  \  '^  • , 
[dsm,  real  criticism,  is  essentially  the  exercise  ofthis  very  ^ 
[uality ;  it  obeys  an  instinct  prompting  it  to  try  to  know    " 
'the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world,  irrespe(>- 


;  r 
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-tiyely  of  practice,  politics,  and  everything  of  the  kind, 

'  and  to  value  knowledge  and  thought  as  thej  approach 

^  this  best,  without  the  intrusion  of  any  other  considera- 

Ijtions  whatever.     This  is  an  instinct  for  which  there  is,  I 

think,  little  original  sympathy  in  the  practical  English 

nature,  and  what  there  was  of  it  has  undergone  a  long 

benumbing  period  of  blight  and  suppression  in  the  epoch 

of  concentration  which  followed  the  French  Revolution. 

But  epochs  of  concentration  cannot  well  endure  for- 
ever ;  epochs  of  expansion,  in  the  due  course  of  things, 
follow  them.  Such  an  epoch  of  expansion  seems  to  be 
opening  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  all  danger  of 
a  hostile  forcible  pressure  of  foreign  ideas  upon  our 
practice  has  long  disapeared;  like  the  traveller  in  the 
fable,  therefore,  we  begin  to  wear  our  cloak  a  little  more 
loosely.  Then,  with  a  long  peace,  the  ideas  of  Europe 
steal  gradually  and  amicably  in,  and  mingle,  though  in 
mfinitesimally  small  quantities  at  a  time,  with  our  own 
notions.  Then,  too,  in  spite  of  all  lliat  is  said  about  the 
absorbing  and  brutalizing  influence  of  our  passionate  ma- 
^teri^  progress,  it  seems  to  me  indisputable  that  thispro- 
gress  is  likely,  thougho^  certain,  to  lead  in  the  end  to  an 
a^arition  of  intellectual  life,  and  that  man,  afler  he  has 
made  himself  perfectly  comfortable  and  has  now  to  deter- 
niine  what  to  do  with  himself  next,  may  begin. to  remem- 
ber^hat  he_jias  a. mind,  and  that  the  mind  may  be  made 
the  scource  of  great  pleasure.  I  grant  it  is  mainly  the 
privilege  of  faith,  at  present,  to  discern  this  end  to  our 
railways,  our  business,  and  our  fortune-making ;  but  we 
shall  see  if,  here  as  elsewhere,  faith  is  not  in  the  end  the 
true  prophet.  Our  ease,  our  travelling,  and  our  un- 
bounded liberty  to  hold  just  as  hard  and  securely  as  we 
please  to  the  practice  to  which  our  notions  have  given 
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birth,  all  tend  to  beget  an  inclination  to  deal  a  little  more 
freely  with  these  notions  themselves,  to  canvass  them  a 
little,  to  penetrate  a  little  into  their  real  nature.  Flut^ 
terings  of  curiosity,  in  the  foreign  sense  of  the  word, 
appear  amongst  us,  and  it  is  in  these  that  criticism  must 
look  to  find  its  account  Criticism  first ;  a  time  of  true 
creative  activity,  perhaps, --- which^  as  I  have  said,  must  \^ 
inevitably  be  preceded  amongst  us  by  a  time  of  criticism, 
~  —  hereafter,  when  criticism  has  done  its  work. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  English  criticism 
should  clearly  discern  what  rule  for  its  course,  in  order  to 
avail  itself  of  the  field  now  opening  to  it,  and  to  produce 
fruit  to  the  future,  it  ought  to  take.  The  rule  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  —  dtstnteresiedneit.  And  how  is  \/  f"  (a  -• 
criticism  to  show  disinterestedness?     By  keeping  aloof         ci 

(  frbm  practice :  by  resolutelj  followJDgJiife.law  of  its  own  v/  iv  -^  ^  ^ 
nature,  which  is  to  be  a/ree  play  ci  the  mind  on  all  sub-     {j^^  "^ ' 
jects  which  it  touches ]Nby  steadily  refusing  to  lend  itself     ^^^  aa  ^ 
to  any  of  Jhose  ult^doi,  political^  practical  considerations        ^/*,  ^  '^ 

^bout  ideas  whichjlenty  of  people  will  be  sure  to  attach       ";^ .  /^' 
to  them,  which  perhaps  ought  ofien  to  be  attached  to 
them,  which  in  this  country  at  any  rate  are  certain  to  be 
attiiched  to  them  quite  sufficiently,  but  which  criticism  :t^^^ 

has  really  nothing  to  do  with.  (Its  business  is,  as  I  b^j i  -     >  ' 
have  said,'  sfmply  to  know  the  (be^  that  is  known  and      ^  [^  -  ' 
thought  in  the  world,  and,  by  in  its  turn  making  this 

known,  to  create  a  current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas.    Its 

^-  -I   -      .,  - -- — " "  ""'        -  ■    -  —  .^ 

business  is  to  do  this  with  inflexible  honesty,  with  due 
ability ;  but  its  business  is  to  do  no  more,  and  to  leave 
alone  all  questions  of  practical  consequences  and  applica-  V^ 
tions,  questions  which  will  never  fail  to  have  due  promi- 
nence given  to  them.  Else  criticism,  besides  being 
teally  false  to  its  own  nature,  merely  continues  in  the 
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old  rut  which  it  has  hitherto  followed  in  this  country,  and 
will  certainljr  miss  the  chance  now  given  to  it     For  what 
is  at  present  {the  bane  of  criticism  in  this  country?    It  is 
that.4)ractical  considerattons  cling  to  it  and  stifle  it ;  it 
subserves  interests  not  its  own ;  our  organs  of  criticism 
are  organs  of  men  and  parties  having  practical  ends  to 
serve,  and  with  them  those  practical  ends  are  the  first 
thing,  and  the  play  of  mind  the  second ;  so  much  play 
of  mind  as  is  compatible  with  the  prosecution  of  those 
practical  ends  is  all  that  is  wanted.    An  organ  like 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  having  for  its  main  Amo- 
tion to  understand  and   utter  the  best  that  is  known 
"~,  and  thought  in  the  world,  existing,  it  may  be  said,  as  just 
/  .  an  organ  for  a  free  play  of  the  mind,  we  have  not ;  but 
we  have  the  Edinburgh  Review^  existing  as  an  organ  of 
the  old  Whigs,  and  for  as  much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit 
its  being  that ;  we  have  the  Quarterly  Review^  existing 
as  an  organ  of  the  Tories,  and  for  as  much  play  of  mind 
as  may  suit  its  being  that;  we  have  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  eid&ting  as  an  organ  of  the  political  Dissenters, 
and  for  as  much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that ; 
we  have  the  THmes,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  common, 
satisfied,  well-to-do  Englishman,  and  for  as  much  play  of 
mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that     And  so  on  through  all 
f   the  various  fractions,  political  and  religious,  of  our  socie- 
}    ty ;  every  fraction  has,  as  such,  its  organ  of  criticism,  but 
/    the  notion  of  combinina:  all  fractions  in   the  common 
pleasure  of  a  free,  disinterested  play  of  mind  meets  with 
\no  favor.     Directly  this  play  of  mind  wants  to  have 
more  scope,  and  to  forget  the  pressure  of  practical  con- 
siderations a  little,  it  is  checked,  it  is  made  to  feel  the 
chain.     We  saw  this  the  other  day  in  the  extinction,  so 
much  to  be  regretted,  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review  ; 
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perhaps  in  no  organ  of  criticism  in  this  country  was  there 
so  much  knowledge,  so  much  play  of  mind;  but  these 
could  not  save  it  The  Dublin  Review  subordinates  play 
of  mind  to  the  practical  business  of  English  and  Irish 
Catholicism,  and  lives.  It  'must  needs  be  that  men 
should  act  in  jsects  and  parties,  that  each  of  these  sects 
and  paities  should  have  its  organ,  and  should  make  this 
organ  subserve  the  interests  of  its  action ;  but  it  would 
be  well,  too,  that  there  should  be  a  criticism,  not  the  min- 
ister of  these  interests,  not  their  enemy,  but  absolutely 
and  entirely  independent  of  them.  No  other  criticism 
will  ever  attain  any  real  authority  or  make  any  real  way 
towards  its  end, — the  creating  a  current  of  true  and 
fresh  idea^ 

It  is  because  criticism  has  so  litUe  kept  in  the  pure  in- 
tellectual sphere,  has  so  little  detached  itself  from  prac- 
tice, has  been  so  directly  polemical  and  controversial,  that    ^  ^  J  t 
it  has  so^ill  accomplished,  in  this  country,  its  best  ^iri^  '' 
ual  work ;  which  is  to  keep  man  from  a  self-satLsfactioa        ^  ^« 
which  is  retarding  and  vulgarizing,  to  lead  him  towards 
perfection,  by  making  his  mind  dwell  upon  what_is  ex- 
eellent  in  itself,  and  the  absolute  beauty  and  fitness  of 
things.    A  polemical  practical  criticism  makes  men  blind  St- 
even to  the  ideal  imperfection  of  their  practice,  makes 
them  willingly  assert  its  ideal  perfection,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  seoure  it  against  attack ;  and  clearly  this  is  narrow- 
ing and  baneful  for  them.    If  they  were  reassured  on  the 
practical  side,  speculative  considerations  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion they  might  be  brought  to  entertain,  and  their  spirit- 
ual horizon  would  thus  gradually  widen.    Mr.  Adderley 
says  to  the  Warwickshire  farmers :  — 

^  Talk  of  the  improvement  of  breed  I    Why,  the  race 
we  ourselves  represent,  the  men  and  women,  the  old 
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Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  the  best  breed  in  the  whole  world. 
•  •  .  •  The  absenoe  of  a  too  enervating  climate,  too  un- 
clouded skies,  and  a  too  luxurious  nature,  has  produced 
6o  vigorous  a  race  of  people,  and  has  rendered  us  so  su- 
perior to  all  the  world." 

Mr.  Roebuck  says  to  the  Sheffield  cutlers :  — 
"  I  look  around  me  and  ask,  What  is  the  state  of  Eng- 
land ?  Is  not  property  safe  ?  Is  not  every  man  able  to 
say  what  he  likes  ?  Can  you  not  walk  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other  in  perfect  security?  I  ask  you 
whether,  the  world  over  or  in  past  history,  there  is  any- 
thing like  it  Nothing.  I  pray  that  our  unrivalled 
happiness  may  last." 

Now  obviously  there  is  a  peril  for  poor  human  nature 
in  words  and  thoughts  of  such  exuberant  self-satisfaction, 
until  we  find  ourselves  safe  in  the  streets  of  the  Celestial 

City. 

"  Das  wenige  versohwindet  leicht  dem  Blicke 
Der  Torwarts  sieht,  wie  viel  noch  iibrig  bleibt," 

says  Goethe.    The  little  that  is  done  seems  nothing  whet 
we  look  forward  and  see  how  much  we  have  yet  to  do. 
Clearly  this  is  a  better  line  of  reflection  for  weak  human- 
ity, so  long  as  it  remains  on  this  earthly  field  of  labor  and 
trial.     But  neither  Mr.  Adderley  nor  Mr.  Roebuck  are  by 
,  nature  inaccessible  to  considerations  of  this  sort    They 
•-Jsnly  lose  sight  of  them  owing  to  the  controversial  life  we 
ftU  lead,  and  the  prac^cal  form  which  all  speculation 
^ takes  with  us.    .They  have  in  view  opponents  whose  aim 
L.is  npt  ideal,  but  practical,  and  in  their  zeal  to  uphold  their 
own  practice  against  these  innovators,  they  go  so  far  as 
even  to  attribute  to  this  practice  an  idgal. perfection. 
Somebody  has  been  wanting  to  introduce  a  six-pound 
f^anchisei  or  to  abolish  church-rates,  or  to  collect  agricul- 
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tnral  statistics  by  force,  or  to  diminish  local  self-goyem-' 
jnent.  How  natural,  in  reply  to  sncli  proposals,  very 
likely  improper  or  ill-timed,  to  go  a  little  beyond  the 
mark,  and  to  «ay  stoutly :  '<  Such  a  race  of  people  as  we 
stand,  so  superior  to  all  the  world  I  The  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  the  best  breed  in  the  whole  world !  I  pray 
that  our  unrivalled  happiness  may  last!  I  ask  you 
whether,  the  world  over  or  in  past  history,  there  is  any- 
thing like  it!"  And  so  long  as  criticism  answers  thiS' 
dithyramb  by  insisting  that  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race 
would  be  still  more  superior  to  all  others  if  it  had  no 
church-rates,  or  that  our  unrivalled  happiness  would  last 
yet  longer  with  a  six-podnd  franchise,  so  long  will  the 
strain,  ''The  best  breed  in  the  whole  world!"  swell 
louder  and  louder,  everything  ideal  and  refining  will  be  ^^ 
lost  out  of  sight)  and  both  the  assailed  and  their  critics 
will  remain  in  a  sphere,  to  say  the  truth,  perfectly  unvi-  ^  <  ^    ^> 

tal,  a  sphere  in  whi^h^splntu^r^progression  js  jmpossifaleo^  ^P^^^'^^'^ 
But  let  criticism  leave  church-rates  and  the  franchise     ftj^^^^^'^ 
alone,  and  in  the  most  candid  spirit,  without  a  single     a\)rf(*<^^  ' 
lurking  thought  of  practical  innovation,  confront  with  our    *^  ^^^v*^-^  v 
dithyramb  this  paragraph  on  which  I  stumbled  in  a  news-      T^-  .^  ^  * 
paper  soon  after  reading  Mr.  Boebuck ;  —  \;,^ '  /V  ; 

"  A  shocking  child-murder  has  just  been  committed  at    ^  ^  ^bcs  ^ 
Nottingham.    A  girl  named  Wragg  left  the  workhouse    fy,\!^^^ 
there  on  Saturday  morning  with  her  young  illegitimate    cr^5>  ^  *> '  > 
child.     The  child  was  soon  afterwards  found  dead  on  '^^T.'^i<. 
Mapperly  EUlls,  having  been  strangled.     Wragg  is  in       tu< 


<^^«/ 


custody."  ^v/;'.-::^ 

Nothing  but  that ;  but,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  abso-    5  /Vi  ^..^^^ 
lute  eulogies  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  how  elo-    ^'/-  ^  "f  '^ 
quent,  how  suggestive,  are  those  few  lines!    "Our  old    [S.^-.^T, 
Anglo-Saxon  breed,  the  best  in  the  whole  world!"—  ^<*' *  c  ' 
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how  much  that  is  harsh  and  ill-fevored  there  is  in  this 
best !  Wragg!  If  we  are  to  talk  of  ideal  perfection,  of 
**  the  best  in  the  whole  world,"  has  any  one  reflected  what 
a  toach  of  grossness  in  our  race,  what  an  original  short- 
coming in  the  more  delicate  spiritual  perceptions,  is 
shown  by  the  natural  growth  amongst  us  of  such  hideous 
names,  —  Higginbottom,  Stiggins,  Bugg !  In  Ionia  and 
Attica  they  were  luckier  in  this  respect  than  "  the  best 
race  in  the  world";  by  the  Ilissus  there  was  no  Wragg, 
poor  thing!  And  "our  unrivalled  happiness,"  —  what 
an  element  of  grimness,  bareness,  and  hideousness  mixes 
with  it  and  blurs  it ;  the  workhouse,  the  dismal  Mapperly 
Hills,  —  how  dismal  those  who  have  seen  them  will  re- 
member, —  the  gloom,  the  smoke,  the  cold,  the  strangled 
illegitimate  child  I  « I  ask  you  whether,  the  world  over 
or  in  past  history,  there  is  anything  like  it "  Perhaps 
aot,  one  is  inclined  to  answer ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  that 
case,  the  world  is  very  much  to  be  pitied.  And  the  final 
touch,  —  short,  bleak,  and  inhuman :  Wragg  is  in  custody. 
The  sex  lost  in  the  confusion  of  our  unrivalled  happiness  ^ 
or,  shall  I  say?  the  superfluous  Christian  name  lopped 
off  by  the  straightforward  vigor  of  our  old  Anglo-Saxon 
breed !  ^  There  is  profit  for  the  spirit  in  such  contrasts  as 
this  ;  criticism  serves  the  cause  of  perfection  by  establish- 
^g  them.  By  eluding  sterile  conflict,  by  refusing  to 
remain  in  the  sphere  where  alone  narrow  and  relative 
conceptions  have  any  worth  and  validity,  criticism  may 
diminish  its  momentary  importance,  but  only  in  this  way 
has  it  a  chance  of  gaining  admittance  for  those  wider  and 
more  perfect  conceptions  to  which  all  its  duty  is  really 
owed.  Mr.  Roebuck  will  have  a  poor  opinion  of  an  ad- 
versary who  replies  to  his  defiant  songs  of  triumph  only 
by  murmuring,  under  his  breathy   Wragg  is  in  custody  f 
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bat  in  no  other  way  will  these  songs  of  triumph  be  in- 
duced gradually. to  moderate  themselves^  to  get  rid  of 
what  in  them  is  excessive  and  offensive,  and  to  fall  into  a 
soflter  and  truer  key. 

It  will  be  said  that  it  is  a  very  subtle  and  indirect  ac-  ^ 
tion  which  I  am  thus  prescribing  for  criticism,  and  that, 
1^  c^mbracing  in  this  manner  the  Indian  virtue  of  detach- 
ment^ and  abandoning  the  sphere  of  practical  life,  it  con- 
demns\  itself  to  a  slotr  and  obscure  work.  Slow  and  ob- 
scure it  may  be,  but  it  is  the  only  propei  work  of  criti- 
cism, ^e  mass  of  mankind  will  ]iev.@r  havja  Jkny  «pdent  \/ 
zeal  fof  seeing  things  as  they  are  \  very  inadequate  ideas 
will  idways  satisfy  them.  On  these  inadequate  ideas 
-Kposes,  and  must  repose,  the  general  practice  of  the 
world.  That  is  as  much  as'  saying  that  whoever  sets 
himself  to  see  things^.a8Llhey  are  will  find  himself  one  ^v  ^  < 
of  a  very  small  circle  ;\iiut_it  is  only  by  this  small  circle  ^O^i^f^  ^ 
resolutely  doin^  its  own  work  that  adequate  i^eas  will  \^ 
_ever  get  cunrent  at  all.  The  rush  and  roar  of  practical 
life  will  always  have  a  dizzying  and  attracting  effect  upon 
the  most  collected  spectator,  and  tend  to  draw  him  into 
its  vortex ;  most  of  all  will  this  be  the  case  where  that 
life  is  so  powerful  as  it  is  in  England.  But  it  is  only  by 
Remaining  collected,  and  refusifig.jto.  lend  himself  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ^actical  man,  that  the  critic  can  do 
"te  practical  mat^an^-fiecvice ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  sincerity  in  pursuing  his  own  course,  and  by  at 
last  convincing  even  the  practical  man  of  his  sincerity^ 
that  he  can  escape  misunderstandings  which  perpetually 
thrtoten  him. 

For  the  practical  man  is  not  apt  for  fine  distinctionSyV  \  ^ 
and  yet  in  these  distinctions  truth  and  the  highest  culture 
greatly  find  their  account    But  it  is  not  easy  to  lead  % 


\ 
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practical  man  —  unless  you  reassure  him  as  to  yotir  prac* 

tical  intentions  jou  have  no  chance  of  leading  him  —  to 

^  see  that  a  thing  which  he  has  always  heen  used  to  look 

at  from  one  side  only,  which  he  greatly  values,  and 

which,  looked  at   from   that  side,  more  than  deseryes, 

perhaps,  all  the  prizing  and  admiring  which  he  bestows 

upon  it,  —  that  this  thing,  looked  at  from  another  side,- 

\)    y      may  appear  much  less  beneficent  and  beautiful,  andr'yet 

retain  all  its  claims  to  our  practical  allegiance.    Where 

shall  we  find  language  innocent  enough,  how  shall  we 

^  make  the  spotless  purity  of  our  intentions  eyident  enough, 

x^^  to  enable  us  to  say  to  the  political  Englishman  that  the 

\  British  Constitution  itself,  which,  seen  from  the  practical 

side,  looks  such  a  magnificent  organ  of  progress  and* 

.  \    .>irtue,  seen  from  the  speculative  side,  —  with  its  com- 

'  promises,  its  love  of  facts,  its  liorror  of  theory,  its  studied 

"^  avoidance  of  dear  thoughts,  —  that  seen  from  this  side, 

^  our  august  Constitution  sometimes  looks  —  forgive  me, 

>.  shade  of  Lord  Somers !  —  a  colossal  -machine  for  the 

;  K  manufacture  of  Philistines?    How  is  Cobbett  to  say  this 

^   -"^         and  not  be  misunderstood,  blackened  as  he  is  with  the 

;^  smoke  of  a  life-long  conflict  in  the  field  of  political  prac* 

v^^^         tice?  how  is  Mr.  Carlyle  to  say  it  and  not  be  misunder- 

^        stood,  after  his  furious  raid  into  this  field  with  his  Latter^ 

day  Pamphlets  f  how  is  Mr.  Ruskin,  after  his  pugnacious 

\    political  economy?    I  say,  the  critic  must  keep  out  of 

)  the  region  of  immediate  •practice!  in  the  political,  social, 

humanitarian  sphere,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  beginning  for 

that  mor0  free  speculative  treatment  of  things,  which  may 

perhaps  one  day  make  its  benefits  felt  even  in  this  sphere, - 

but  in  a  natural  and  thence  irresistible  manner. 

Do  what  he  will,  however,  the  crijtic  will  still  remain 
exposed  to  frequent  misunderstandings,  and  nowhere  so 
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much  as  in  this  country.  For  here  people  are  partic- 
ularly/indisposed'even  to  comprehend  that,  without  this 
^  fre^y disinterested  treatment  of  things^  truth  and  the 
^fighest  culturj^  are  out  of  the  question.  (So  immersed 
are  they  in  practical  life,  so  accustomed  to  take  all 
their  notions  from  this  life  and  its  prpoesses^  that,  they 
/ATg^apt  it%  ^hink  that  truth  and  culture  themselves  can 
/  be  reached  by  the  jgrpc^ses.  rfJfliiaJife,  and  that  it  is  an 
impertinent  singularity  to  think  of  reaching  them  in  any 
other.  "We  are  all  Urr<B  fUiy*  cries  their  eloquent 
advocate ;  "  all  Philistines  together.  Away  with  the  no- 
tion of  proceeding  by  any  other  course  than  the  course 
dear  to  the  Philistines ;  let  us  have  a  social  moveraenty 
let  us  organize  and  combine  a  party  to  pursue  truth  and 
new  thought,  let  us  call  it  the  liberal  party^  and  let  us  all 
stick  to  each  other,  and  back  each  other  up.  Let  us  have 
no  nonsense  about  independent  criticism,  and  intellectual 
delicacy,  and  the  few  and  the  many ;  don't  let  us  trouble 
ourselves  about  foreign  thought;  we  shall  invent  the 
whole  thing  for  ourselves  as  we  go  along ;  if  one  of  us 
speaks  well,  applaud  him ;  if  one  of  us  speaks  ill,  applaud 
him  too ;  we  are  all  in  the  same  movement,  we  are  all 
liberals,  we  are  all  in  pursuit  of  truth."  In  this  way  the 
pursuit  of  truth  becomes  really  a  social,  practical,  pleas-  •" 
urable  affair,  almost  requiring  a  chairman,  a  secretary, 
and  advertisements  ;  with  the  excitement  of  an  occasional 
scandal,  with  a  little  resistance  "to  give  the  happy  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome,  but,  in  general,  plenty  of  bustle 
and  very  little  thought  To  act  is  so  easy,  as  Groethe  -^, 
says ;  to  think  is  so  hard  I  It  is  true  that  the  critic  has 
many  temptations  to  go  with  the  stream,  to  make  one  of  ' 

the  party  of  movement,  one  of  these  termefUi ;  it  seems     v    , 
ungracious  to  refuse  to  be  a  terra  JUim^  when  so  many 
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^Jexoellent  people  are;  but  the  critic's  duty  is  to  refuse, 
or,  if  resistance  is  vain,  at  least  to  cry,  with  Obermann,         y^ 
Piriwm,  en renstant.^:  ;  /•  -, ; /  V  . '^ /i.TZ'^^Jf'^^^;;,  . 

How  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  try  and  resist,  I  had  am- 
ple opportunity  of  experiencing  when  I  ventured  some 
time  ago  to  criticise  the  celebrated  first  volume  of  Bishop 
Colenso.*  The  echoes  of  the  storm  which  was  then 
raised  I  still,  from  time  to  time,  hear  grumbling  round 
ine.  That  storm  arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding  almost 
inevitable.  It  is  a  result  6f  no  little  (^ailtuj^  to  attain  to 
(a  dear  perception  that  science  and  religion  are  two 
^hoUy  different  things ;  the  multitude  will  forever  con- 
fuse them,  but  happily  that  is  of  no  great  real  impor- 
tance, for  while  the  multitude  imagines  itself  to  live  by 
Its  false  science,  it  does  really  live  by  its  true  religion. 
Dr.  Colenso,  however,  in  his  first  volume  did  all  he  could 
to  strengthen  the  confusion^t  and  to  make  it  dangerous. 

•  So  sincere  is  my  dislike  to  all  personal  attack  and  controversy, 
that  I  abstain  from  reprinting,  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the  occa- 
sion which  called  them  forth,  the  essays  in  which  I  cri'ticised  the 
Bishop  of  Natal's  book ;  I  feel  bound,  however,  after  aU  that  ha* 
passed,  to  make  here  a  final  declaration  of  my  sincere  impenitence  for 
naving  published  them.  The  Bishop  of  Natal's  subsequent  volumes 
are  in  great  measure  free  from  the  crying  fault  of  his  first;  he  has  at 
«ngth  succeeded  in  more  clearly  separating,  in  his  own  thoughts,  the 
idea  of  science  from  the  idea  of  religion;  his  mind  appears  to  be  open- 
jog  as  he  goes  along,  and  he  may  perhaps  end  by  becoming  a  useful 
o»blical  critic,  though  never,  I  think,  of  the  first  order. 
^  »till,  in  here  taking  leave  of  him  at  the  moment  when  he  is  publish* 
'^g*  for  popular  use,  a  cheap  edition  of  his  work,  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
peating yet  once  more,  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  readers,  this 
sentence  from  my  original  remarks  upon  him :  There  is  truth  of  «d- 
^f  and  truth  of  reUffion ;  truth  of  tcience  does  not  become  truth  of 
^^tiffion  tin  it  is  made  reUgious,    And  I  will  add:  Let  us  have  aU  the 

^ence  there  is  from  the  men  of  science;  from  the  men  of  religion  let 
^  have  religion. 

T  It  has  been  said  I  make  it "  a  crime  against  literary  criticism  and 
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He  did  tbis  with  the  best  intentions,  I  freely  admit,  and 
with  the  most  candid  ignorance  that  this  was  the  natural 
effect  of  what  he  was  doing ;  but,  says  Joubert,  "  Igno^ 
ranee,  which  in  matters  of  morals  extenuates  the  crime, 
is  itself,  in  intellectual  matters,  a  crime  of  the  first  order." 
I  criticised  Bishop  Colenso's  speculative  confusion.  Im- 
mediately there  was  a  cry  raised :  ^  What  is  tbis  ?  here 
is  a  liberal  attacking  a  liberal.  Do  not  you  belong  to  the 
movement  ?  are  not  you  a  friend  of  truth  ?  Is  not  Bishop 
Colenso  in  pursuit  of  truth  ?  then  speak  with  proper  re- 
spect  of  his  book.  Dr.  Stanley  is  another  friend  of  truth, 
and  you  speak  with  proper  respect  of  his  book;  why 
make  these  invidious  differences  ?  Both  books  are  excel- 
lent, admirable,  liberal;  Bishop  Colenso's  perhaps  the 
most  so,  because  it  is  the  boldest,  and  will  have  the  best 
practical  consequences  for  the  liberal  cause.  Do  you 
want  to  encourage  to  the  attack  of  a  brother  liberal  his, 
and  your,  and  our  implacable  enemies,  the  Church  and 
State  Review  or  the  Record^  —  the  High-Church  rhinoce- 
ros and  the  Evangelical  hyena  ?  Be  silent,  therefore ; 
or  rather  speak,  speak  as  loud  as  ever  you  can,  and  go 
into  ecstasies  over  the  eighty  and  odd  pigeons.**  But 
criticism  cannot  follow  this  coarse  and  indiscriminate 
method.  It  is  unfortunately  possible  for  a  man  in  pur- 
suit of  truth  to  write  a  book  which  reposes  upon  a  false 
conception.  Even  the  practical  consequences  of  a  book 
are  to  genuine  criticism  no  recommendation  of  it,  if  the 
book  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  blundering.  I  see  that  a 
lady  who  herself,  too,  is  in  pursuit  of  truth,  and  who 
writes  with  great  ability,  but  a  little  too  much,  perhaps, 

the  higher  cultare  to  attempt  to  inform  the  ignorant.**  Need  I  point 
oat  that  the  ignorant  are  not  informed  by  being  confirmed  in  a  con- 
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ander  the  influence  of  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English 
liberal  movement,  classes  Bishop  Colenso's  book  and  M* 
Kenan's  together,  in  her  survey  of  the  religious  state  of 
Europe,  as  facts  of  the  same  order,  works,  both  of  them, 
of  "great  importance  " ;  "  great  ability,  power,  and  skill  ** ; 
Bishop  Colenso's,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful ;  at  least, 
Miss  Cobbe  gives  special  expression  to  her  gratitude  that 
to  Bishop  Colenso  "  has  been  given  the  strength  to  grasp, 
and  the  courage  to  teach,  truths  of  such  deep  import/'  In 
the  same  way,  more  than  one  popular  writer  has  com- 
v^ '  pared  him  to  Luther.  Now  it  is  just  this  kind  of  false 
estimate  which  the  critical  spirit  is,  it  seems  to  me,  boimd 
to  resist  It  is  really  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the 
low  ebb  at  which,  in  England,  the  critical  spirit  is,  that 
while  the  critical  hit  in  the  religious  literature  of  Ger- 
many  is  Dr.  Strauss's  book,  in  that  of  France  M.  Renan's 
book,  the  book  of  Bishop  Colenso  is  the  critical  hit  in  the 
religious  literature  of  England.  Bishop  Colenso's  book 
reposes  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  essential  elements 
^^f  the  religious  problem,  as  that  problem  is  now  presented 
for  solution.  To  criticism,  therefore,  which  se^s  to  have 
the  best  that  is  kifown  and  thought  on  this  problem,  it  is, 
however  well  meant,  of  no  importance  whatever.  M. 
Renan's  book  attempts  a  new  synthesis  of  the  elements 
furnished  to  us  by  the  four  Gospels.  It  attempts,  in  my 
opinion,  a  synthesis,  perhaps  premature,  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, certainly  not  successful.  Up  to  the  present  time,  at 
Any  rate,  we  must  acquiesce  in  Fleur/s  sentence  on  such 
recastings  of  the  Gospel  story :  Qutconque  sHmagine  la 
pouvoir  mieux  ecrire,  ne  Ventendpcts,  M.  Benan  had  him- 
self passed  by  anticipation  a  like  sentence  on  his  own  work, 
when  he  said :  "  K  a  new  presentation  of  the  character  of 
Jesus  were  offered  to  me,  I  would  not  have  it ;  its  very 
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deamess  would  be,  in  mj  opinion,  the  best  proof  of  its  in- 
sufficiency." His  friends  may  with  perfect  justice  rejoin 
that  at  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  actual 
scene  of  the  Gospel  story,  all  the  current  of  M.  Benan's 
thoughts  may  have  naturally  changed,  and  a  new  casting 
of  that  story  irresistibly  suggested  itself  to  him ;  and  that 
this  is  just  a  case  for  applying  Cicero's  maxim :  Change 
of  mind  is  not  inconsistency,  —  nemo  doctw  ungtiam  mvr 
iationem  consUii  incanstantiam  dixit  esse.  Nevertheless, 
for  criticism,  M.  Benan's  first  thought  must  still  be  the 
truer  one,  as  long  as  his  new  casting  so  fails  more  fully 
to  commend  itself,  more  fully  (to  use  Coleridge's  happy 
phrase  about  the  Bible)  to  Jind  us.  Still  M.  Benan's  at- 
tempt  is,  for  criticism,  of  the  most  real  interest  and  im- 
portance, since,  with  all  its  difficulty,  a  iresh  synthesis 
of  the  New  Testament  data  —  not  a  making  war  on 
them,  in  Voltaire's  fashion,  not  a  leaving  them  out  of 
mind,  in  the  world's  fashion,  but  the  putting  a  new  con- 
struction upon  them,  the  taking  them  from  under  the  old, 
adoptive,  traditional,  uij(^ritual  point  of  view  and  placing 
them  under  a  new  one -=is  the  very  essence  of  the  re- 

^vlifflgjjs  problem,  as  now  presented;  and  only  by  effi^rts  in 

^  this  direction  can  it  receive  a  solution. 

Again,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  she  judges  Bishop 
Colenso,  Miss  Cobbe,  like  so  many  earnest  liberals  of 
our  practical  race,  both  here  and  in  America,  herself  sets 
•vigorously  about  a  positive  reconstruction  of  religion,  about 
making  a  religion  of  the  future  out  of  hand,  or  at  least 
setting  about  making  it ;  we  must  not  rest,  she  and  they 
are  always  thinking  and  saying,  in  negative  criticism,  we 
must  be  creative  and  constructive ;  hence  we-  have  such 
works  as  her  recent  Rdigious  Duty,  and  works  still  more 
oonsiderable,  perhaps,  by  others,  which  will  be  in  every 
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one's  mind.  These  works  often  have  much  ability ;  they 
often  spring  out  of  sincere  convictions,  and  a  sincere  wish 
to  do  good ;  and  they  sometimes,  perhaps,  do  good.  Their 
fault  is  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so)  one  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  British  CoUege  of  Health,  in 
the  New  Rqad.  Every  one  knows  the  British  College  of 
Health ;  it  is  that  building  with  the  lion  and  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  Hygeia  before  it;  at  least,  I  am  sure 
about  the  lion,  though  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  about 
the  goddess  Hygeia.  This  building  does  credit,  per- 
haps, to  the  resources  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  disciples ; 
but  it  falls  a  good  deal  short  of  one's  idea  of  what  a 
British  College  of  Health  ought  to  be.  In  England, 
where  we  hate  public  interference  and  love  individual  en- 
terprise, we  have  a  whole  crop  of  places  like  the  British 
College  of  Health;  the  grand  name  without  the  grand 
thing.  Unluckily,  creditable  to  individual  enterprise  as 
they  are,  they  tend  to  impair  our  taste  by  making  us 
forget  what  more  grandiose,  noble,  or  beautiful  character 
properly  belongs  to  a  public  institution.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  religions  of  the  future  of  IViiss  Cobbe  and 
others.  Creditable,  like  the  British  College  of  Health, 
to  the  resources  of  their  authors,  they  yet  tend  to  make 
us  forget  what  more  grandiose,  noble,  or  beautiful  char- 
acter properly  belongs  to  religious  constructions.  The 
historic  religions,  with  all  their  faults,  have  had  this ;  it 
certainly  belongs  to  the  religious  sentiment,  when  it  truly 
flowers,  to  have  this  ;  and  we  impoverish  our  spirit  if  we 
allow  a  religion  of  the  future  without  it.  What,  then,  is 
the  duty  of  criticisni  here  ?  To  take  the  practical  point 
of  view,  to  applaud  the  liberal  movement  and  all  its 
works, — its  New  Road  religions  of  the  future  into  the 
bargain,  —  for    their    general    utility's   sake?      By  no 
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means;  but  to  be  perpetaally  dissatisfied  with  these 
works,  ^hile  they  perpetually  fall  'sbort^br  a  high  and 
peHecf  ide^L 

For  criticisfn,  these  are  elementary  laws;  but  they 
never  can  be  popular,  and  in  this  country  they  have  been 
very  little  followed,  and  one  meets  with  immense  obsta- 
cles in  following  them.     That  is  a  reason  for  asserting 
them  again  and  again.  ''^Criticism  must  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  practical  spirit  and  its  aimsT?  Even  with 
well-meant  efforts  of  the  practical  spirit  it  must  express 
dissatisfaction,  if  in  the^here  of  the  ideal/ they  seem  im-  "^ 
poverishing  and  limiting.     It  must  not  hurry  on  to  the 
goal  because  of  its  practical  importance.     It  must  be  pa- 
tient, and  know  how  to  wait ;  and  flexible,  and  know  how 
to  attache  itself  to  things  and  how  to  withdraw  from 
them,  [it  must  be  apt  to  study  and  praise  elements  that 
for  the  fulness  of  spiritual  perfection  are  wanted,  even    ^ 
though  they  belong  to  a  power  which  in  the  practical 
sphere  may  be  maleficent.     It  must  be  apt  to  discern  the  ^  \  \ 
spirituah  shortcomings  or  illusions  of  powers  that  in  the 
pmdical  sphere  may  be  beneficentT]  And  this  without 
any  notion  of  favoring  or  injuring,  in  the  practical  sphere,    '   ; 
one  power  or  the  other;  without  any  notion  of  playing    ^^^ 
ofi^,  in  this  sphere,  one  power  against  the  other,    ^hen 
one  looks,  for  instance,  at  the  English  Divorce  Court,—' 
an  institution  which  perhaps  has  its  practical  conven- 
iences, but  which  in  the  ideal  sphere  is  so  hideous,  * — an 

*  A  critio,  already  quoted,  says  that  I  have  no  right,  on  my  own 
principles,  to  **  object  to  practical  measures  on  theoretical  grounds," 
and  that  only  "  when  a  man  has  got  a  theory  which  will  fully  explain 
all  the  duties  of  a  legislator  on  the  matter  of  marriage,  will  he  have  a 
right  to  abuse  the  Divorce  Court.**  In  short,  he  wants  me  to  produce 
a  plan  for  a  new  and  improved  Divorce  Court,  before  I  call  the  present 
one  hideous.    But  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  thus  enter  into  competition 
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institution  which  neither  makes  divorce  impossible  nor 
makes  it  decent,  which  allows  a  man  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife,  or  a  wife  of  her  husband,  but  makes  them  drag  one 
another  first,  for  the  public  edification,  through  a  mire  of 
unutterable  infamy,  —  when  one  looks  at  this  charming 
mstitution,  I  say,  with  its  crowded  benches,  its  newspa- 
per reports,. and  its.  money  compensations, —  this  institu- 
tion in  which  the  gross  unregenerate  British  Philistine  has 
indeed  stamped  an  image  of  himself, — one  may  be  permit- 

with  the  Lord  Chancellor  I  \jt  is  just  this  invasion  of  the  practical 
^sphere  which  is  tealfy  against  my  principles;  the. taking  aT practical 
measure  iiito  the  world  of  ideas,  ahU' seeing  how  it  looks  there^is,  on 
the  other  hand,  just  what  I  am  recommending.  It  is  because  we  have 
not  been  convgrsAiit  enough  with  ideas  that  our  practice  now  falls  so 
short;  it  is  only  by  becoming  more  conversant  with  them  that  we  shall 
make  it  better.  Our  present  Divorce  Court  is  not  the  result  of  any 
legislator's  meditations  on  the  subject  of  marriage;  rich  people  had 
an  anomalous  privilege  of  getting  divorced ;  privileges  are  odious,  and 
we  said' everybody  should  have  the  same  chance.  There  was  uo  med- 
itation about  marriage  here;  that  was  just  the  mischief. 

If  my  practical  critic  will  but  himself  accompany  me,  for  a  little 
while,  into  the  despised  world  of  ideas,  —  if,  renouncing  any  attempt 
to  patch  hastily  up,  with  a  noble  disdain  for  transcendentalists,  our  pres- 
ent divorce  law,  he  will  but  allow  his  mind  to  dwell  a  little,  first  on  the 
Catholic  idea  of  marriage,  which  exhibits  marriage  as  indissoluble, 
and  then  upon  that  Protestant  idea  of  marriage  which  exhibits  it  as  a 
union  terminable  by  mutual  consent,  —  if  he  will  meditate  well  on 
these,  and  afterwards  on  the  thought  of  what  married  life,  according 
to  its  idea,  really  is,  of  what  family  life  really  is,  of  what  social  life 
really  is,  and  national  life,  and  public  morals,  —  he  will  find,  after  a 
while,  I  do  assure  him,  the  whole  state  of  his  spirit  quite  changed  j 
the  Divorce  Court  will  then  seem  to  him,  if  he  looks  at  it,  strangely 
hideous;  and  he  will  at  th'e  same  time  discover  in  himself,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  inward  discipline,  lights  and  resources  for  making  It  better,  of 
which  now  he  does  not  dream. 

He  must  make  haste,  though,  for  the  condition  of  his  *'  practical 
measure"  is  getting  awkward;  even  the  British  Philistine  begins  to 
have  qualms  as  he  looks  at  his  offspring;  even  his  **  thrice-battered 
God  of  Palestine  **  is  beginning  to  roll  its  eyes  convulsively. 
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ted  to  find  the  marriage-tbeorj  of  CSatholieism  refreshing 
nnd  elevating.  Or  when  Protestantism,  in  virtne  of  its 
supposed  rational  and  intelleetual  origin,  gives  the  law  to 
criticism  too  magisterially,  criticism  may  and  must  remind 
it  that  its  pretensions,  in  this  respect,  are  illusive,  and  do 
it  harm ;  that  the  Reformation  was  a  moral  rather  than  an 
intellectual  event ;  that  Luther's  theory  of  grace  no  more 
exactly  reflects  the  mind  of  the  spirit  than  Bossuet's  phi- 
l($8ophy  of  history  reflects  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  more 
antecedent  probability  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  stock 
of  ideas  being  agreeable  to  perfect  reason  than  of  Pope 
Pins  the  Ninth's.  But  criticism  will  not  on  that  account 
forget  the  achievements  of  Protestantism  in  the  practi- 
cal and  moral  sphere ;  nor  that,  even  in  the  intellectual 
sphere,  Protestantism,  though  in  a  blind  and  stumbling 
manner,  carried  forward  the  Benaissance,  while  Catholi- 
cism threw  itself  violently  across  its  path. 

I  lately  heard  a  man  of  thought  and  energy  contrast- 
ing the  want  of  ardor  and  movement  which  he  now  found 
amongst  young  men  in  this  country  with  what  he  remem- 
bered in  his  own  youth,  twenty  years  ago.  "  What  re- 
formers we  were  then  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  a  zeal  we 
had  1  how  we  canvassed  every  institution  in  church  and 
state,  and  were  prepared  to  remodel  them  all  on  first 
principles ! "  He  was  inclined  to  regret,  as  a  spiritual 
flagging,  the  lull  which  he  saw.  \l  am  disposed  rather  to  ^  - 
regard  it  as  a  pause  in  which  the  turn  to  a  new  mode  of  • 
Itpiritual  progress  is  being  accomplished.  Everything  ^ :. 
was  long  seen,  by  the  young  and  ardent  among  us,  in  in* 
separable  connection. with  politics  and  practical  life;  we 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  benefits  of  seeing  things 
in  this  connection,  we  have  got  all  that  can  be  got  by  so 
seeing  them*     Let  us  try  a  more  disinterested  mode  of 
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seeing  them ;  letjisJ}et^ej2UZBelzes  more  to  the  serener 
li£i&-Qf  the  mindjmd^  spirit.  This  life,  too,*"may  have  its 
excesses^and  dangera^  but  they  are  not  for  us  at  present. 
>!S  Let  us  think  of  quietl;^  enlarging  our  stock  of  true  and 
,  presh  ideas^,  and  not,  as  soon  as  we  get  an  idea  orhialf  an 
'idea,  be  running  out  with  it  into  the  street^  and  trying  to 
make  it  rule  there.  Our  ideas  will,  in  the  end,  shape 
the  world  all  the  better  for  maturing  a  little.  Perhaps 
[in  fifty  years'  time  it  will,  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  be  an  objection  to  an  institution  that  it  is  an 
anomaly,  and  my  friend  the  member  of  Parliament  will 
shudder  in  his  grave.  But  let  us  in  the  mean  while 
rather  endeiavor  that  in  twenty  years'  time  it  may,  in 
•^  XEnglish  literature,  be  an  objection  to  a  proposition  that 
it  is  absurd.  That  will  be  a  change  so  vast  that  the 
ima^nation  almost  fails  to  grasp  it  Ab  integro  seech* 
^\*    rum  imscitur  ordo, 

'.^^  If  I  have  insisted  so  much  on  the  course  which 
criticism  must  take  where  politics  and  religion  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  because,  where  these  burning  matters  are 
in  question,  it  is  most  likely  to  go  astray.     In  general, 

^ its  course  is  determined  for  it  by  the  idea  which  is  the 

/  \_law  of  its  being  ;'^he  idea  of  a  disinterested  endeavor 
to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
;  thought  in  the  world,  and  thus  to  establish  a  current 
[of  fresh  and  true  ideas.  By  the  very  nature  of  things, 
as  England  is  not  all  the  world,  much  of  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world  cannot  be  of 
English  growth,  must  be  foreign;  by  the  nature  of 
things,  again,  it  is  just  this  that  we  are  least  likely 
to  know,  while  English  thought  is  streaming  in  upon 
us  from  all  sides,  and  takes  excellent  care  that  we  shall 
not  be  ignorant  of  its  existence  ;  the  English  critic, 
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therefore,  must  dwell  much  on  foreign  thought,  and 
with  particular  heed  on  any  part  of  it,  which,  while 
Mgnificant  and  fruitful .  in  itself,  is  for  any  reason 
specially  likely  to  escape  him.  /Again,  judging  is  often 
/  spoken  of  as  the  critic's  one  business ;  and  so  in  some  ^ 
Cpense  it  is;  but  /the  judgment  which  almost  insensibly  "T  r  ^^  r  .       * 

'     fo«aa^.itself_in_a_|pur  aiid  clear,  mind,  along  with  fneat  V^^^^.tV'-^  4 
knowled[gfif-ifl  the  valuable  on$ ;  and  thus  knowledge,  >a:t;^w  ^vt^^.^ 

knowledge,  ai»d  letting  his  own  judgment  pass  along  '^"V 
\   with  it, --riut jyasensibly,  and  in  the  second  place,  not  the    '*^\,  •      . 
'^  first,  as  a'-^rt  ofcompanion  and  clew,-not  as  an  abstract       ^ 
^      law^ver,  —  that  he  will  generally  do  most  good  to  his         '\1<-- 


^^and  ever  fresh  knowledge,  must  be   the  critic's  great    ^"^^ 
I    concern  for  himself  ]i  and  it  is  by  communicating  fresh  ^ 


'   iCyeaders.     Sometimes,  no  doubt,  for  the   sake  of  estab-   't?^  y-' ^ 
\ )   }      lishing  an  author's  place  in  literature,  and  his  relation  to     ^^^  ^  .. 
^    \  '^    a  central  standard,  (and  if  this  is  not  done,  how  are  we  to     aSasj.^ 
'  '    \'  g®**  ^^  ®"r  ^^  inth&vjQrldf)  criticiarti  may  have  to  deal      ^//^      » 
*\  .^;    with  a  subject-matter  so  familiar  that  fresh  knowledge  is     ,'  >-< 
*\    out  of  the  question,  and  then  if  must^be  all  judgmentfi^w "  V 
;'i      an  enunciation  and  detailed   application  of  principles.!    */,  ,',>\, 
>,  X  <±Iere  the  great  safeguard  is,  never  to  let  one^A  self  become  \    ^         ^^  . 
'^t\   abstract,  always  to  retain  an  intimate  and  lively  con-    ^>  v »    »  - 
y  i\\  sciousness  of  the  truth  of  what  one  is  saying,  and,  the  ^^  .  *     '    " 
;^*/   moment  this  foils  us,  to  be  sure  that  something  is  wrong. 
^    ^,    '^  Still,  nnder  all  circumstances,  ^is  mere  judgment  and 
;      ^^     application  of  principles  is,  in  itself,  not  the  most  satis- 
•  •  %'       factory  wofETo^the  critic ;  like  mathematics,  it  is  tauto- 
yV''     Kjgicat  and  cannot  well^gve  us,  like  fresh  learning,  the     t^^< ' ' 

V,  >"  sense  of  creative  activity!^  f^*''^*'  "^  ;^^ 

^ '  V         ^^2ut  stop,  some  one  will  say ;  all  this  talk  is  of  no 
practical  nsd}  to  us  whatever;  this  criticism  of  yours  is 
V    noi  whsiT  we  have  in  our  minds  when  we  speak  of  ait- 
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kwm ;  when  we  speak  of  ^rfties  and  criticism,  we  meatt 

V  critics  aiMi  criticism  of(the  current  English  literature  of 

>      ;.  c:         -!^®  ^*y.'  ^^^'^  y^**  olferlo  tell  criticism'^  its  fu'n'clion, Jt 

^''   ^ .'    T'^^  ^®  ^^  *^^^-9J!i!^icism  that  we  expect  you  to  addresa-^Ourael£ 

f'\'  '  ~^am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  am  afraid  I  must  disappoint  these 

'  expectations.     I  am  bound  by  my  own  definition  of  crit- 
A      icism  V  a  disinterested  endeavor  to  kam  and  propagate 
Jke  best  that  is  knotm  and  thought  in  the  world.^How 
I    \    much  of  current  English  literature  comes  into  this  "  best 
^ .  t.-     •   ^  *^at  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world  *"  ?    Not'  very 
much,  I  fear ;  certainly  less,  at  this  moment,  than  of  the 
current  literature  of  France  or  Germany.     Well,  the», 
am  I  to  alter  my  definition  of  criticism,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  number  of  practismg  English  critics, 
who,  after  all,  are  free  in  their  choice  of  a  business  ?    That 
■v^ould  be  making  criticism  lend  itself  just  to  one  of  those 
(aKen  practical  considerations,  which.  I  have  said,  are  so 
c^       latal  to  it.     One  may  sa/,  indeed,  tol^ose  who  have  to 
^  ^eal  with  the  mass  —  so  much  better  disregarded  —  of 

eurrent  English  literature,  that^ey  may  at  all  event* 
^deavor,  in  dealing  with  this,  tcLlry  it,  so  far  &s  they  can> 
,  J^^  ]..  y  ^®  standard  of  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought 
(    Ljn  the  world  5  one  may  say,  that,  to  get  anywhere  near 
this  standard,  every  critic  should  try  and  possess  one  great 
literature,  at  least,  besides  his  own ;  and  the  more  unlike 
^is  own,  the  better.  [But,  after  all,  the  criticism  I  am 
v/^  really  concerned  witlT— the  criticism  which  alone  can 
much  help  us  for  the  future,  the  criticism  which,  through- 
wit  Europe,  is  at  the  present  day  meant,  when  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  criticism   and  the 
critical  spirit-^ is  a  criticism  which  regards  Europe  as 
heing,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great 
ccmfederation,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  to  a 
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eonimon  jgwilt,  and  whose  members  have,  for  their 
proper  outfit,  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern, 
antiquity,  and  of  one  another.     Special,  locaL4ind  tempo- 
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farj  advantages  being  put  out  of  acoount,/4bat  modem  ^^         ^  i 

nAi\£M  will  fn  tlift'V^I/^Jl^tain]  qnil   flpirif.nal    cpliftTAJ  fnAicA  ^^' 

most  pro^«89y  which  most  thoroughly  carries  out  this  *       .    v  .  j, 

•programHie.  ^And  what  is  that  but  saying  that  we  too,  >   y^'  v''  rX' 

all  of  us,  as  individuals,  the  more  thoroughly  we  carry '^  ^^'^\  A 


it  <mt,  shall  make  the  more  progress?  To?^  ^ 

There  is  so  mudi  inviting  us !  what  are  we  to,  take?  ^ ,  <  «^  \ 
what  wiU aonriBh  m  ia  growtk  toward. perfection  ? ^  That  :>  ^' 
is  the  question  which,  with  the  immense  neld  of  life  and 
of  literature  lying  before  him,  the  critic  has  to  answer ; 
for  himself  firsts  and  afterwards  for  others.  In  this  idea 
of  the  critic's  business  the  essays  brought  together  in 
the  following  pages  have  had  tiieir  origin ;  in  this  idea, 
widely  different  as  are  their  subjects,  they  have,  perhaps, 
their  unity. 

I  conclude  witii  what  I  said  at  the  beginning :  to  have 
the  sense  of  creative  activity  is  the  great  happiness  and  ^/ 
the  great  proof  of  being  alive,  and  it  is  not  denied  to 
critidsm  to  have  it ;  but  then  criticism  must  be  sincere^ 
simple,  flexible,  ardent,  ever  widening  its  vJkuQwlgdg&rA.^ 
Then  it  may  hav6,  in  no  contemptible  measure,  a  joyful 
sense  of  creative  activity  ;  a  sense  which  a  man  of 
insight  and  oonscience  will  prefer   to  what  he  might 
derive  from  a  poor,  starved,  fragmentary,  inadequate 
creation.     And  at  some  epochs  no  other  creation  is 
possible* 
^   Still,  in  full  measure,  the  sense  of  creative  activity 
belongs  only  to  genuine  creation ;  in  literature  we  must 
never  forget  that^But  what  true  man  of  letters  ever 
can  forget  it  ?   ^  is  no  such  common  matter  for  a 
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gifted  nature  to  come  into  possession  of  a  current  of 
true  and  living  ideas,  and  to  produce  amidst  the  inspira- 
tion of  them,  that  we  are  likely  to  underrate  it.    The 
epochs  of  ^schylus  and  Shakespeare  make  us  feel  their 
.    ^     pre-eminence.    \n  an  epoch  like  those  i9,.nQ„dQi2ht|.the 
v^vtrue  life  of  a  literature;  there  is  the  promised  land, 
^  towards  which  criticism  can  only  heckon.     That  prom- 
/ /ised  land  it  will  not  be  ours  to  enter,  and  we  shall  die 
\  -^^.    <    in  the  wilderness:  but  to  have  desired  to  enter. it> taiftye 
•  -^    ,1;     /   — ^^^  it. from  a&r,  is  already,  perhaps*,  the  best  distinc- 
\  X        \  ^on  among  contemporaries ;  it  will  certamly  be  the  beat 
title  to  esteem  with  posterity. 
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ACADEMIES. 


r  18  impossible  to  put  down  a  book  like  the 
history  of  the  French  Academy,  by  Fellisson 
and  D'Olivet,  which  M.  Charles  Livet  has 
lately  re-edited,  without  being  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  absence,  in  our  own  country,  of  any  institution 
like  the  French  Academy,  upon  the  probable  causes  of 
this  absence,  and  upon  its  results.  A  thousand  voices 
will  be  ready  to  tell  us  that  this  absence  is  a  signal  mark 
of  our  national  superiority  ;  that  it  is  in  great  part  owing 
to  this  absence  that  the  exhilarating  words  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  lately  given  to  the  world  by  his  very  clever 
nephew,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  are  so  profoundly  true :  ^'It  may  • 
safely  be  said  that  the  literature  now  extant  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  6f  far  greater  value  than  all  the  litera- 
ture which  three  hundred  years  ago  was  extant  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  world  together."  I  dare  say  this  is  so ; 
only,  remembering  Spinoza's  maxim  that  the  two  great 
banes  of  humanity  are  self-conceit  and  the  laziness  com- 
ing from  self-conceit,  I  think  it  may  do  us  good,  instead 
of  resting  in'  our  pre-eminence  with  perfect  security,  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  why  this  is  so,  and  whether 
it  is  so  without  any  limitations. 

But  first  of  alll  must  give  a  very  few  words  to  the 
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outward  history  of  the  French  Academy.  About  the 
year  1629,  seven  or  eight  persons  in  Paris,  fond  of  liter- 
ature, formed  tkemseWes  into  a  sort  of  Utile  <dub  to  meet 
at  one  another's  houses  and  discuss  literary  matters. 
Their  meetings  got  talked  of,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
then  minister  and  all  powerful^  heard  of  them.  He  him- 
self had  a  noble  pas^on  for  letters,  ^md  for  all  fine  cul- 
ture ;  he  was  interested  by  what  he  heard  of  the  nascent 
society.  Himself  a  man  in  the  grand  style,  if  ever  man 
was,  he  had  the  insight  to  perceive  what  a  potent  instru- 
ment of  the  grand  style  was  here  to  his  hand.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  century  for  France,  the  seven* 
teenth ;  men's  minds  were  working,  the  French  language 
was  forming.  Bichelieu  sent  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
new  society  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  become  a 
foody  with  a  public  character,  holding  x^ular  meetings. 
Not  without  a  little  hesitation,  —  for  apparently  they 
found  themselves  very  well  as  they  were,  and  these  seven 
or  eight  gentlemen  of  a  social  and  literary  turn  were  not 
perfectly  at  their  ease  as  to  what  the  great  and  terrible 
minister  could  want  with  them,  -^  they  consented.  The 
*  favors  of  a  man  like  Richelieu  .are  not  easily  refused, 
whether  they  are  honestly  meant  or  no ;  but  this  &var 
cf  EUchelieu's  was  meant  quite  honestly.  The  Parlia^ 
ment,  however,  had  its  doubts  of  this.  The  Parliament 
had  none  of  Richelieu's  enthusiasm  about  letters  and  culr 
ture ;  it  was  jealous  of  the  apparition  of  a  new  pub^ 
body  in  the  State :  above  all,  of  a  body  called  into  exists 
lence  by  Richelieu.  The  king's  letters  patent,  establish*- 
.ing  and  authorizbg  the  new  society,  were  granted  early 
in  1635 ;  but  by  the  old  constitution  of  France,  theae 
letters  patent  required  the  verification  of  the  ParliamenU 
It  was  two  years  and  a  half — jbowards  the  autumn  of 
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1637 — before  the  Parliament  would  give  it ;  and  it  then 
gave  it  ortlj  after  pressing  solicitations,  and  earnest  as- 
surances of  the  innocent  intentions  of  the  joung  Acad- 
emy. Jocose  people  said  that  this  sodetj,  with  its 
mission  to  purify  and  embellish  the  language,  filled 
with  terror  a  body  of  lawyers  like  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, the  stronghold  of  barbarous  jargon  and  of  chicane. 

This  improvement  of  the  language  was  in  truth  the 
declared  grand  aim  for  t&e  operations  of  the  Academy. 
Its  statutes  of  foundation,  approved  by  Richelieu  before 
the  royal  edict  establishing  it  was  issued,  say  expressly: 
'^  The  Academy's  principal  function  shall  be  to  work  witk 
fifi  the  care  and  all  the  diligence  possible  at  giving  sure  [ 
rales  to  our  language,  and  rendering  it  pure,  eloquent,/ 
and  capable  of  treating  the  arts  and  sciences."  This  eesA 
f&r  making  a  aation's  great  instrument  of  thought  —  its 
language — oorreot  and  worthy  is  undoubtedly  a  siga 
full  of  promise,  a  weighty  earnest  of  future  power.  It  is 
said  that  Bicheiieu  >)ad  «t  in  his  mind  that  French  should 
•succeed  Latin  in  its  general  ascendancy,  as  Latin  had 
succeeded  Greek ;  if  it  was  so,  even  this  wish  has  to  some 
extent  been  fulfilled.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  ethical  infiu-  i 
enoes  of  style  in  language  —7  its  close  relations,  so  ofteii  \ 
pointed  out,  with  character, — are  most  important  Bicb- 
elieu,  a  man  of  high  culture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
great  character,  felt  them  profoundly ;  and  that  be  should 
have  sought  to  regularize,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate 
them  by  im  institution  for  perfecting  language,  is  alone 
a  striking  proof  of  his  governing  spirit  and  of  his  genius. 

This  was  not  all  he  had  in  his  mind,  however.  The 
new  Academy,  now  enlarged  to  a  body  of  forty  memberSr 
-and  meant  to  contain  dl  the  chief  literary  men  of  France, 
was  to  be  a  literary  tribunal.    The  works  of  its  members 
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were  to  be  brought  before  it  previous  to  publication, 
were  to  be  criticised  bj  it,  and  finally,  if  it  saw  fit,  to  be 
published  with  its  declared  approbation.  The  works  of 
other  writers,  not  members  of  the  Academy,  might  also, 
at  the  request  of  these  writers  themselves,  be  passed 
under  the  Academy's  review.  Besides  this,  in  essays  and 
discussions  the  Academy  examined  and  judged  works 
already  published,  whether  by  living  or  dead  authors, 
and  literary  matters  in  generaL  The  celebrated  opinion 
on  Comeille*8  Oid,  delivered  in  1637  by  the  Academy 
at  Richelieu's  urgent  request,  when  this  poem,  which 
strongly  occupied  public  attention,  had  been  attacked  by 
M.  de  Scuddry,  shows  how  fully  Richelieu  designed  his 
new  creation  to  do  duty  as  a  supreme  court  of  literature, 
and  bow  early  it,  in  fact,  began  to  exercise  this  function. 
One  *  who  had  known  Richelieu  declared,  after  the  Car- 
dinal's death,  that  he  had  projected  a  yet  greater  institu- 
tion than  the  Academy,  a  sort  of  grand  European  college 
of  art,  science,  and  literature,  a  Prytaneum,  where  the 
chief  authors  of  all  Europe  should  be  gathered  together 
in  one  central  home,  there  to  live  in  security,  leisure,  and 
honor;  that  was  a  dream  which  will  not  bear  to  be 
pulled  about  too  roughly.  But  the  project  of  forming  a 
high  court  of  letters  for  France  was  no  dream ;  Richelieu 
in  great  measure  fulfilled  it  This  is  what  the  Academy, 
by  its  idea,  really  is ;  this  is  what  it  has  always  tended  to 
become;  this  is  what  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  really 
been ;  by  being,  or  tending  to  be  this,  far  more  than  even 
by  what  it  has  done  for  the  language,  it  is  of  such  impor- 
tance in  France.  To  givfijhe  law,  the  toney  to  literatpre. 
and  that  tone  a  hfgh  o^gf^is^Jta  l^uainegs,  "  Richelieu 
meant  it,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  ^  to  be  a  hatU  Jury,*'  — 

*  Lb  Mesnardi^n. 
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a  jury  the  most  choice  and  authoritative  that  could  be 
found  on  all  important  literary  matters  in  question  before 
the  public ;  to  b6,  as  it  in  fact  became  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  ^  a  sovereign  organ  of  opinion.** 
**  The  duty  of  the  Academy  is/'  says  IJL  Renan,  "  wtotn- 
tenir  JoTdeUcaUsse  d$  Vetpril  francais*'  —  to  keep  the 
fine  quality  of  the  French  spirit  unimpaired;  it  repre* 
sents  a  kind  of  ^  maitrtse  en  fait  de  ban  ton  "  —  the  au- 
thority of  a  recognized  master  in  matters  of  tone  and 
taste.  ^  ALL  ages,"  says  M.  Renan  again,  '*  have  had 
their  inferior  literature ;  but  the  great  danger  of  our  time  > 
is  that  this  inferior  literature  tends  more  and  more  to  get  ! 
the  upper  place.  No  one  has  the  same  advantages  as  the  I 
Academy  for  fighting  against  this  mischief'*;  the  Acade* 
my,  which,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  has  even  special  facili- 
ties for  *<  creating  a  form  of  intellectual  culture  fohich 
thaU  impose  itself  on  all  around,"  M.  Sainte-Beuve  and 
M.  Benan  are,  both  of  them,  very  keen-sighted  critics  $ 
and  they  show  it  signally  by  seizing  and  putting  so  prom- 
inently forward  this  character  of  the  French  Academy. 
Such  an  effort  to  set  up  a  recoffliized  authority,  impos 

ing  ftn  iiaftjhjgt^  ft^yl<^ftlY^  in  ir^ft^t^ra  of  infp]  Wf.  and  tastO} 

has  many  enemies  in  human  nature.  We  all  of  us  like 
to  go  our  own  way,  and  not  to  be  forced  oiit  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  commonplace  habitual  to  most  of  us,  —  ^  was 
uns  aUe  hdndi^^  says  Goethe, ''  das  Gemeine."  We  like 
to  be  suffered  to  lie  comfortably  in  the  old  straw  of  our 
habits,  especially  of  our  intellectual  habits,  even  though 
this  straw  may  not  be  very  dean  and  fine.  Buj;  if  the 
gffnrfjj^  li'mi'f  fh\s^  ffeedom  of  our  lower  nfltnrft  findflj  as  it 
does  and  must  find,  enemies  in  human  nature,  it  finds 
also  auxiliaries  in  it  Out  of  the  four  great  parts,  says 
Cicero^  of  the  hanestwUf  or  good,  which  forms  the  matter 
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6IB  whidi  qffieium,  or  human  dutj,  finds  employment  <m% 
is  the  fixing  of  a  modus  and  an  ordo^  a  measure  and  ttn 
order,  to  fashion  tmd  wholesomely  oonstrain  our  action,,  in 
order  to  lift  it  above  the  level  it  ke^»  if  left  to  itself 
and  to  bring  it  nearer  to  perfection.  Man  alone  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  he  says,  goes  feeling  afler  ^  quid  sit  ordo, 
quid  sit  quod  deceat,  in  faciis  dietisque  qui  modus,"  •— * 
the  discovery  of  an  order,  a  law  of  good  taste,  a  measurs 
for  his  words  and  actions.  Ot^er  creatures  submisuvely 
follow  the  law  of  their  nature ;  inan  alone  has  an  impulse 
leading  him  to  set  up  some  other  law  to  control  the  bent 
of  his  nature. 

This  holds  good,  of  course,  as  to  moral  matters,  -as  well 
as  intellectual  matters :  and  it  is  of  moral  matters  that 
we  «re  generally  tldnking  when  we  affirm  it.    But  it 
holds  good  as  to  intellectual  matters  too.     Now,  proba- 
bly, M.  Sainte-Beuve  had  not  these  words  of  Cicero  in 
his  mind  when  he  made,  about  the  French  nation,  the 
assertion  I  am  going  to  quote ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  as- 
sertion leans  for  suf^ort,  one  may  say,  upon  the  truth  I 
conveyed  in  those  words  of  Cicero,  and  wonderfally  illus- 
trates and  confirms  them.    '<  In  France,"  says  M.  Saiiite- 
Beuve,  ^  the  first  consideration  for  us  is  not  whether  we 
ftre  amused  and  pleased  by  a  work  of  art  or  mind,  nor  is  ' 
tt  whether  we  are  touched  by  it.    What  we  seek  above 
all  to  learn  is,  whether  we  were  right  in  being  amused «' 
with  it,  and  in  applauding  it,  and  in  being  moved  by  it."j 
Those  are  very  remarkable  words,  and  they  are,  I  be--, 
tieve,  in  the  main  quite  true.    A  Frenchman  has,  to  a 
"Considerable  degree,  what  one  may  call  a  conscience  in 
Intellectual  maitters  ;  he  has  an  active  belief  that  there  is 
*a  right  and  a  wrong  in  them,  that  he  is  bound  to  hon 
and  obey  the  r^ht,  that  he  is  disgraced  by  cleaving 
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wrong.    All  the  world  has,  or  professes  to  have^  this  oon- 
sdenoe  in  moral  matters.    The  word  conscience  has  be- 
come almost  confined,  in  popular  use,  to  the  moral  sphere^ 
becanse  this  lively  susceptibility  of  feeling  is,  in  the  moral 
sphere,  so  far  more  common  than  in  the   intellectual 
i^)here ;  the  livelier,  in  the  moral  sphere,  this  suscepti- 
bility is,  the  greater  becomes  a  man's  readiness  to  admit 
a  high  standard  of  action,  an  ideal  authoritatively  c(Mr-i 
recting  his  every-day  moral  habits ;  Jiere,  such  willing  ad/  j 
missionof  authority  is  due  tqjensitiveness  of 'cOUBCWUoe. 
And  a  like  defereny  to  a  standard  higher  than  one's  owni 
habituaTItandard  Tn^tellectual  matters,  a  like  respecjJ 
fill  recognition  of  a  superior  ideal,  is  caused,  in  the  intel-i 
lectual  sphere,  by  sensitiveness  of  intelligence.    Those 
whose  intelligence  is  quickest,  openest,  most  sensitive,  are 
readiest  with  this  deference ;  those  whose  intelligence  is 
less  delicate  and  sensitive  are  less  disposed  to  it    Well, 
now  we  are  on  the  road  to  see  why  the  French  have  their 
Academy,  and  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

What  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  spirit  of 
our  nation  ?  Not,  certainly,  an  open  and  dear  mind,  not 
a  quick  and  flexible  intelligence.  Our  greatest  admirers 
would  not  claim  for  us  that  we  have  these  in  a  pre-emi- 
Bent  degree ;  they  might  say  that  we  had  more  of  them 
than  our  detractors  gave  us  credit  for ;  but  they  would 
not  assert  them  to  be  our  essential  characteristics.  They 
would  rather  allege,  as  our  chief  gpiritwd  characteristics, 
energy  and  honesty ;  and  if  we  are  judged  favorably  and 
positively,  not  invidiously  and  negatively,  our  chief  char*^ 
acteristics  are,  no  doubt,  these;  —  energy  and  honesty,] 
not  an  open  and  clear  mind,  not  a  quick  and  flexible  in-j 
telligence.  Openness  of  mind  and  flexibility  of  intelli^ 
gience  were  veijjdgnaLchara^enstics  of  the  Athenian 
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people  in  ancientjimes ;  everybody  will  feel  that.  Open-' 
liess  of  mind  and  flexibility  of  intelligence  are  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  French  people  in  modem  times ;  at 
any  rate,  they  strikingly  characterize  tliem  as  compared 
with  us ;  I  think  everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  will 
feel  that.  I  will  not  now  ask  what  more  the  Athenian  or 
the  French  spirit  has  than  this,  nor  what  shortcomings 
either  of  them  may  have  as  a  set-off  against  this ;  all  I 
want  now  to  point  out  is  that  they  have  this,  and  that  we 
have  it  in  a  much  lesser  degree. 

Let  me  remark,  however,  that  not  only  in  the  moral 
sphere,  but  also  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sphere, 
energy  and  honesty  are  most  important  and  fruitful  qual- 
ities ;  that,  for  instance,  of  what  we  call  genius,  energy  isj^'^^^'^ 
the  ^  most  essential  part.  So,  by  assigning  to"a~nanon 
energy  and  honesty  as  its  chief  spiritual  characteristics, — 
by  refusing  to  it,  as  at  all  eminent  characteristics,  open- 
ness of  mind  and  flexibility  of  intelligence,  —  we  do  not 
by  any  means,  as  some  people  might  at  first  suppose,  rel- 
egate its  importance  and  its  power  of  manifesting  itself 
with  effect  from  the  intellectual  to  the  moral  sphere.  We 
only  indicate  its  probable  special  line  of  successful  activ- 
ity in  the  intellectual  sphere,  and,  it  is  true,  certain  im- 
perfections and  failings  to  which,  in  this  sphere,  it  will 
always  be  subject.  Genius  is  mainly  an  affair  of  energy, 
.and^goetryis  mainly  "an  affair  of  genius ;  therefore,  a  na- 
•  tignjyhnfifi  Kpirif.  jfl^characteHz6d  by  6ne?gT'"»y  well  be 
eminent  in  pf>fttry^---and  we  have  Shakespeare.  Again, 
the  highest  reach  of  science  is,  one  may  say,  an  inventive  • 
power,  a  faculty  of  divination,  akin  to  the  highest  power 
exercised  in  poetry ;  therefore,  a  natioft  whose  spirit  is 
characterized  by  energy  may  well  be  eminent  in  science, 
— ^and  we  have  Newton.     Shakespeare  and  Newton :  in 
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the  intellectual  sphere  there  can  be  no  higher  names. 
And^what  that  energy,  which  is  the  life  of  genius,  above 
ftYfV^in^^Hfjnan^g  apd  insists  upon,  is  freedom ^^  entire 
independence  of  all  authority,  prescription,  and  routine, — 
^e  fullest  rQOTn  to  expand  aa  it-jLJlL  Therefore,  a  na- 
tion whose  chief  spiritual  characteristic  is  energy  will  not 
be  very  apt  to  set  up,  in  intellectual  matters,  a  fixed 
standard,  an  authority,  like  an  academy.  By  this  it  cer- 
tainly escapes  certain  real  inconveniences  and  dangers, 
and  it  can,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen,  reach  un- 
deniably splendid  heights  in  poetry  and  science.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  requisites  of  intellectual  work  arQ 
specially  the  affair  of  quickness  of  mind  and  flexibility  of 
intelligence.  The  form,  the  method  of  evolution,  the 
precision,  the  proportions,  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  in  an  intellectual  work,  depend  mainly  upon  them. 
And  these  are  the  elements  of  an  intellectual  work  which 
are  really  most  communicable  from  it,  which  can  most  be 
learned  and  adopted  from  it,  which  have,  therefore,  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  intellectual  performance  of  others. 
Even  in  poetry,  these  requisites  are  very  important ;  and 
the  poetry  of  a  nation,  not  eminent  for  the  gifts  on  which 
they  depend,  will,  more  or  less,  suffer  by  this  shortcom- 
ing. In  poetry,  however,  they  are,  after  all,  secondary, 
and  energy  is  the  first  thing ;  but  in  prose  they  are  of  - 
first-rate  importance.  In  its  prose  literature,  therefore, 
and  in  the  routine  of  intellectual  work  generally,  a  nation, 
with  no  particular  gifts  for  these,  will  not  be  so  successful , 
These  are  what,  as  I  have  said,  can  to  a  certain  degree  ' 
be  learned  and  appropriated,  while  the  free  activity  of 
genius  cannot.  Academies  consecrate  and  maintain  them, 
and,  therefore,  a  nation  with  an  eminent  turn  for  them 
naturally  establishes  academies.     So  far  as  routine  and 
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ftuUioritj  tend  to  embarrass  energy  and  inventive  genius^ 
academies  maj  be  said  to  be  obstructive  to  energy  and 
inventive  genius,  and,  to  this  extent,  to  the  human  spirit's 
general  advance*  But  then  this  evil  is  so  much  compen-^ 
sated  by  the  propagation,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  mental 
aptitudes  and  demands  which  an  open  mind  and  a  flex- 
ible intelligence  naturally  engender,  genius  itself,  in  thc«  j  7 
long  run,  so  greatly  finds  its  account  in  this  propagation, 
and  bodies  like  the  French  Academy  have  such  power 
for  promoting  it,  that  the^  general  advance  of  the  human 
spirit  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rather  furthered  tham  inv- 
peded  by  their  existence. 

How  much  greater  is  our  nation  in  poetry  than  prose  1 
1m>w  much  bettei^  in  general,  3o  the~produCtlOiiS~Tof  its 
spirit  show  in  the  qualities  of  genius  than  in  the  qualities 
of  intelligence !    One  may  constantly  remark  this  in  the 
Work  of  individuals ;  how  much  more  striking,  in  general, 
does  any  Englishman  —  of  some  vigor  of  mind,  but  by 
116  means  a  poet  —  seem  in  his  verse  than  in  his  prose ! 
Ko  doubt  his  verse  suffers  from  the  same  defects  which 
impair  his  prose,  and  he  cannot  express  himself  with  n 
ftao<^3  in  it ;  but  how  much  more  powerful  a  persona^ 
does  he  appear  in  it,  by  dint  of  feeling,  and  of  originalil 
and  movement  of  ideas^  than  when  he  is  writing  prose  ( 
With  a  Frenchman  of  like  stamp,  it  is  just  the  reverse  z^ 
set  him  to  write  poetry,  he  is  limited,  artificial,  and  impo^  I 
tent ;  set  him  to  write  prose,  he  is  firee,  natural,  and  effec-^ 
tive.     The  power  of  French  literature  i*  in  its  prose- \  \ 
writers,  the  power  of  English  literature  is  in  its  poets./  J 
Nay,  many  of  the  celebrated  French  poets  depend  wholly 
fer  their  fame  upon  the  qualities  of  Intelligence  which 
they  exhibit,  —  qualities  which  are  the  distinctive  sup- 
port of  prose ;   many  of  the  celebrated  English  prose- 
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writers  depend  wholly  for  their  fame  upon  the  qfbalitaes 
of  genius  and  imagination  which  they  exhibit,  —  qualities 
which  are  the  distinctive  support  of  poetry.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  qualities  of  genius  are  less  transferable 
than  the  qualities  of  intelligence ;  less  can  be  immedi* 
ately  learned  nnd  appropriated  from  their  product  j^ -they 
are  less  direct  and  stringent  intellectual  agencies,  though 
the^jTiay  be  more  l^j^^jf^ifnl  afl^  fligi»#>-  Shakespeare  and 
our  great  Elizabethan  group  were  certainly  more  gifted 
writers  than  Comeille  and  his  group ;  but  what  was  the 
sequel  to  this  great  literature,  this  literature  of  genius,  as 
we  may  call  it,  stretching  from  Marlow  to  Milton  ?  What 
did  it  lead  up  to  in  English  literature  ?  To  our  provin- 
cial and  second-rate  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  sequel  to  the  literature 
of  the  French  "  great  century,"  to  this  literature  of  inteU 
ligenoe,  as,  by  comparison  with  our  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture, we  may  call  it;  what  did  it  lead  up  to?  To  the  \ 
French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  pervasive  intellectual  agencies  that 
have  ever  existed,  the  greatest  European  force  of  the 
eighteenth-  century.  In  science,  again,  we  had  Newton,  I 
a  genius  of  the  very  highest  order,  a  type  of  genius  in 
science,  if  ever  there  was  one.  On  the  Continent,  as  a 
sort  of  counterpart  to  Newton,  there  was  Leibnitz;  a  man, 
it  seems  to  me  (though  on  these  matters  I  speak  under 
correction,)  of  much  less  creative  energy  of  genius,  much 
less  power  of  xlivination  than  Newton,  but  rather  a  man 
of  admirable  intelligence,  a  type  of  intelligence  in  science, 
if  ever  there  was  one.  Well,  and  what  did  they  each 
directly  lead  up  to  in  science  ?  What  was  the  intellectual 
j;eneration  that  sprang  from  each  of  them  ?  I  only  repeat 
what  the  men  of  science  have  themselves  pointed  out 
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The  man  of  genius  was  continued  by  the  English  analysts 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  comparatively  powerless  and 
obscure  followers  of  the  renowned  master ;  the  man  of 
intelligence  was  continued  by  successors  like  Bemouilli, 
Euler,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  the  greatest  names  in 
modern  mathematics. 

What  I  want  the  reader  to  see  is,  that  the  question  as 
to  the  utility  of  academies  to  the  intellectual  life  of  a  na- 
tion is  not  settled  when  we  say,  for  instance :  ^  Oh,  we 
have  never  had  an  academy,  and  yet  we  have,  confess- 
edly, a  very  great  literature."  It  still  remains  to  be 
asked :  '^  What  sort  of  a  great  literature  ?  —  a  literature 
great  in  the  special  qualities  of  genius,  or  great  in  the 
special  qualities  of  intelligence?"  If  in  the  former,  it  if 
by  no  means  sure  that  either  our  literature,  or  the  gen-^ 
eral  intellectual  life  of  our  nation,  has  got  already,  with- 
out academies,  all  that  academies  can  give.  Both  tl 
one  and  the  other  may  very  well  be  somewhat  wanting 
in  those  qualities  of  intelligence,  out  of  a  lively  sense  for 
which  a  body  like  the  French  Academy,  as  I  have  said, 
springs,  and  which  such  a  body  does  a  great  deal  to 
spread  and  confirm.  Our  literature,  in  spite  of  the 
genius  manifested  in  it,  may  fall  short  in  form,  method, 
precision,  proportiojis,  arrangement,-^ all  of  them,  I^havi 
said,  things  where  intelligence  proper^omes.  in.  It  ma] 
be  comparatively  westk  in  prose,  that  branch  of  literatur3\ 
where  intelligence  proper  is,  so  to  speak,  aU  in  alL  In 
this  brandi  it  may  show  many  grave  faults,  to  which  the 
want  of  a  quick,  flexible  intdligence,  and  of  the  strict 
standard  which  such  an  intelligence  tends  to  impose, 
makes  it  liable ;  it  may  t)e  iiili  of  hapjiazarda  CTuJeness, 
^  ^^   provincialism,  eccentricity,  violenqeLbjjujdering.     It  may* 

(V--^^        l>e'a  less  stHngent  and  effective  intellectual  agency,  both 
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npon  our  own  nation  and  upon  the  world  at  large,  thaa 
other  literatures  which  show  less  genius,  perhaps,  but 
more  intelligence. 

The  right  conclusion  certainly  is  that  we  should  try, 
so  far  as  we  can,  to  make  up  our  shortcomings  ;  and  that 
to  this  end,  instead  of  always  fixing  our  thoughts  upon 
the  points  in  which  our  literature,  and  our  intellectual  life 
generally,  are  strong,  we  should,  from  time  to  time,  fix 
thenS  upon  those  in  which  they  are  weak,  and  so  learn  to 
perceive  clearly  what  weTiave  to  amen3^  What  "is  out 
second  great  spiritual  characteristic  —  our  honesty  — 
good  for,  if  it  is  not  good  for  this  ?  But  it  will  —  I  am 
sure  it  will  —  more  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  be  found 
good  for  this. 

Well,  then,  an  institution  like  the  French  Academy  — 
an  institution  owing  its  existence  to  a  national  bent  towards 
the  things  of  tHe"ffltmt,"'K)wards  culture,  towards  clearness, 
correctness,  and  propriety TnjEinking  and  speaking,  and, 
in  its  turn,  promoting  this  bent  —  sets  standards  in  a 
number  or^Irections,  and  creates,  in  all  these  directions, 
a  force  of  educated  opinion,  checking  and  rebuking  those 
who  fall  below  these  standards,  or  who  set  them  at  naught. 
Educated  opinion  exists  here  as  in  France ;  but  in  France 
the  Academy  serves  as  a  sort  of  centre  and  rally ing-point 
to  it,  and  gives  it  a  force  which  it  has  not  got  here.  Why 
is  all  the  journeyman-work  of  literature,  as  I  may  call  it, 
so  much  worse  done  here  than  it  is  in  France  ?  I  do  not 
wish  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings;  but  surely  this  is  so. 
Think  of  the  difference  between  our  books  of  reference 
and  those  of  the  French,  between  our  biographical  dio- 
tionaries  (to  take  a  striking  instance)  and  theirs ;  think 
of  the  difference  between  the  translations  of  the  classics 
turned  out  for  Mr.  Bohn's  library  and  those  turned  out 
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for  M.  Nisard's  collection!  As  a  general  rule,  hardly 
any  one  amongst  ub,  who  knows  French  and  German 
well,  would  use  an  English  book  of  reference  when  he 
eould  get  a  French  or  German  one,  or  would  look  at  an 
English  prose  translation  of  an  ancient  author  when  he 
eould  get  a  French  or  German  one.  It  is  not  that  there 
4o  not  exist  in  England,  as  in  France,  a  number  of  peo- 
f^e  perfectly  well  able  to  discern  what  is  good,  in  these 
things,  from  what  is  bad,  and  preferring  what  is  good ;] 
but  they  are  isolated,  they  form  no  powerful  body  of  I 
opinion,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  set  a  standard,  up] 
to  which  even  thejoumeyman-work  ot^ literature  must  be 
brought,  if  it  is  to  be  vendible.  Ignorance  and  charlatan- 
ism in  work  of  this  kind  are  always  trying  to  pass  off 
their  wares  as  excellent,  and  to  cry  down  criticism  as  the 
voice  of  an  insignificant,  over-fastidious  minority ;  they 
easily  persuade  the  multitude  that  this  is  so  when  the 
minority  is  scattered  about  as  it  is  here ;  not  so  easily 
when  it  is  banied-togetheras  in  the  Frencn  Academy. 
So,  again,  with  freaks  Tn^jjpglittg  w(^^  ^^^^g^iflg*^  i  ^^r^- 
tainly  all  such  freaks  tend  to  impair  the  power  and^ 
beauty  ofTanguage;  and  how  far  more  common  they  are 
^vi!h  lis  than  with  the.  French  I  To  take  a  very  familiar 
instance.  Every  one  has  noticed  the  way  in  which  the 
IHtnes  chooses  to  speU  the  word  '*  diocese  ** ;  it  always 
spells  it  dioce^f,  deriving  it,  I  suppose,  from  ZetSts  and 
censtu.  The  Journal  dei  DehaU  might  just  as  well 
write  "diocess"  instead  of  "diocese,"  but  imagine  the 
Journal  des  Debats  doing  so!  Imagine  an  educated^ 
Frenchman  indulging  himself  in  an  orthographical  antic 
of  this  sort,  in  face  of  the  grave  respect  with  which  the 
Academy  and  its  Dictionary  invest  the  French  language  I 
Some  people  will  •  say  these  are  little  things ;  they  are 
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not ;  they  are  of  bad  example.  They  tend  to  spread  the 
baneful  notion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  highTgor* 
rect  standard  in  intellectual  matters ;  that  every  one  may 
as  wdl  take  his  own  way ;  they  are  at  variancB  JKithJlie 
severe  discipline  neeoessary  for  all  real  culture ;  they 
confirm  us  in  habits  of  wilfulness  and  eccentricity,  which 
hurt  our  minds,  and  damage  our  credit  with  serious  peo^ 
pie.  The  late  Mr.  Donaldson  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  I,  who  am  not  an  Orientalist,  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  his  Jashar  ;  but  let  the  reader  observe 
the  form  which  a  foreign  Orientalist's  judgment  of  it  nat- 
urally takes.  M.  Benan  calls  it  a  tentative  malkeuretisej 
a  failure  in  short ;  this  it  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  I 
am  no  judge.  But  he  goes  on :  ^  It  is  astonishing  that 
a  recent  article "  (in  a  French  periodical,  he  means) 
**  should  have  brought  forward  as  the  last  word  of  G^r^ 
man  exegesis  a  work  like  this,  composed  by  a  doctor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  universally  condemned 
by  German  critics."  You  see  what  he  means  to  imply ; 
ah  extravagance  of  this  sort  could  never  have  come  from 
Germany,  where  there  is  a  great  force  of  critical  opinion 
controlling  a  learned  man's  vagaries,  and  keeping  htm 
straight ;  it  comes  from  the  native  home  of  intellectual 
eccentricity  of  all  kinds,*  —  from  England,  from  a  doctor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  —  and  I  dare  say  he 
would  not  expect  much  better  things  from  a  doctor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Again,  after  speaking  of  what 
Germany  and  France  have  done  for  the  history  of  Ma- 
homet, '^America  and  England,**  M.  Benan  goes  on,  ''have 

*  A  critic  declares  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  M.  Renan's  language 
implies  tliis.  I  still  think  that  there  is  a  shade,  a  nuance  of  expres- 
tloo,  in  M.  Renan*8  language,  vhioh  does  imply  this;  but,  I  confess, 
the  only  person  who  can  re«Uy  settle  such  a  qnestion  i»  M.  Benaa 
himseUl 
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also  occupied  tbemselves  with  Mahomet"  He  mentions 
Washington  Irving's  "Life  of  Mahomet,"  which  doea  not, 
he  says,  evince  much  of  an  historical  sense,  a  sentiment  hU* 
tarique  fort  eleve  ;  «  but,"  he  proceeds,  "  this  book  shows 
»  real  progress,  when  one  thinks  that  in  1829  Mr. 
Charles  Forster  published  two  thick  volumes,  which  en- 
chanted the  English  reverends^  to  make  out  that  Mahomet 
was  the  little  horn  of  the  he-goat  that  figures  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  that  the  Pope  was  the 
great  horn.  Mr.  Forster  founded  on  this  ingenious  paral- 
lel a  whole  philosophy  of  history,  according  to  which  the 
Pope  represented  the  Western  corruption  of  Christianity, 
and  Mahomet  the  Eastern ;  thence  the  striking  resem- 
blances between  Mahometanism  and  Popery."  And  in 
a  note  M.  Renan  adds :  "  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Charles 
Forster  who  is  the  author  of  a  mystification  about  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions,  in  which  he  declares  he  finds  the 
primitive  language."  As  much  as  to  say,  "It  is  an 
Englishman,  be  surprised  at  no  extravagance."  If  these 
innuendoes  had  no  ground,  and  were  made  in  hatred  and 
malice,  they  would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  attention ; 
but  they  come  from  a  grave  Orientalist,  on  his  own  sub- 
ject, and  they  point  to  a  real  fact,  —  the  absence,  in  this 
country,  of  any  force  of  educated,  literary,  and  scientifio 
opinion,  making  aberrations  like  those  of  the  author  on 
Hie  One  Primeval  Language  out  of  the  question.  Not 
only  the  author  of  such  aberrations,  oflen  a  very  clever 
man,  suffers  by  the  want  of  check,  by  the  not  being  kept 
straight,  and  spends  force  in  vain  on  a  false  road,  which, 
under  better  discipline,  he  might  have  used  with  profit  on 
a  true  one ;  but  all  his  adherents,  both  <<  reverends  "  and 
others,  suffer  too,  and  the  general  rate  of  information  and 
judgment  is  in  this  way  kept  low. 
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In  a  productioii  which  we  have  all  been  reading  lately, 
a  prodnction  stamped  throughout  with  a  literary  quality 
very  rare  in  this  country,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  presently,  —  urbanity^  —  in  this  production, 
the  work  of  a  man  never  to  be  named  by  any  son  of  Ox- 
£H*d  without  sympathy,  a  man  who  alone  in  Oxford  of 
his  generation,  alone  of  many  generations,  conveyed  to 
us  in  his  genius  that  same  charm,  that  same  ineffable  sen- 
timent, which  this  exquisite  place  itself  conveys,  —  I 
me^n  Dr.  Newman,^- an  expression  is  frequently  used 
which  i8:more  <»«»m  in  theological  than  in  Uterary  kn- 
guage,  but  which  seems  to  me  fitted  to  be  of  general  ser- 
vice; the  noU  of  so  and  so,  the  note  of  catholicity,  the 
note  of  antiquity,  the  note  of  sanctity,  and  so  on.  Adopt- 
ing this  expressive  word,  I  say  that  in  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
tellectual work  of  a  nation  which  has  no  centre,  no  intel- 
\  leetoal  metropolis  like  an  academy,  like  M.  Sainte-Beuve'i 
^sovereign  organ  of  opinion,"  like  M.  Renan's  ^* recog- 
nized authority  in  matters  of  tone  and  taste," —  there  is 
^observable  a  note  of  provineialUy.  Now  to  get  rid  of 
provinciality  Is  a  certain  sti^  of  culture,  —  a  stage  the 
positive  result  qX  which  we  must  not  make  of  too  much 
importance,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  indispensable ;  for 
it  brings  us  on  to  the  platform  where  alone  the  best  and 
highest  intellectual  work  can  be  said  fairly  to  bcfin. 
Work  done  after  men  have  reached  this  platform  is  ci!M- 
neal;  and  that  is  the  only  work  which,  in  the  long  run, 
can  stanUi  All  the/«^r^in  the  work  of  men  of  great 
genius  who  have  ndt-iifed  on  this  platform,  are  due  to 
their  not  having  lived  on  it  Genius  raises  them  to  it  by 
moments,  and  the  portions  of  their  work  which  are  im- 
mortal^elEtonetrt  these  momentsr' foofmore  of  it  would 
have  Tieen  ImmoflaV^^^^'^7'^^  ^^  reached  this  pla^ 
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ft»m  at  momente  only,  if  thej  had  had  the  culture  which 
^^g^^LgggJiye  there.  ~  "^ 

The leaTr literature  has  felt. the  inflnenoe  of  a  sup- 
posed  centre  of  coraect  information,  correct  judgment, 
^^^.V-%,^>J^mor^^i?5^  it  this  note  of  pro- 

▼mciaiity.  Ihave  shown  the  note  of  provinciality  as 
caused  by  remoteness  from  a  centre  of  correct  informa- 
mation.  Of  course,  the  note  of  provinciality  from  the 
^^t  of  a  centre  of  corrfibt  taste  is  still  more  visible,  and 
*    ^  ^^  still  more  common.      For^here  £rreat — tyyen 

the^geateaL— powgraj^f^i'nii  m^f.  i^aw  ^  m^n  Grealt 
PO^gyioCmind  will  naake  himinform  himself  thoroughly. 
g^aLj^agfira  ofmind  will  make^him  think  profoundly, 
oyen  with  ignpranflf?  and  platitude  nil  amnnd  him ;  but 
not  even  great  powers  of  mind  willjkeep  his  tasta  and 
Btjie  pelfaajy-gonnd^n^  to 

*»™«^,  with  no  "flovereign^rgan  of  opinion/Mn  these 
S^ft^tetg^jifiar-him.     Evenmen  like  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
^  Burke  suffer  here.  TTake  this  passage  from  Taylor's  fu- 
neral  sermon  on  Lady  Carbery :  — 

*'So  have  I  seen  a  river,  deep  and  smooth,  passing 
with  a  still  foot  and  a  sober  face,  and  paying  to  the^ctM, 
the  great  exchequer  of  the  sea,  a  tribute  large  and  full } 
and  hard  by  it,  a  little  brook,  skipping  and  making  a 
noise  upon  its  unequal  and  neighbor  bottom ;  and  after 
all  its  talking  and  bragged  motion,  it  paid  to  its  common 
audit  no  more  than  the  revenues  of  a  little  cloud  or  a 
oontemptible  vessel :  so  have  I  sometimes  compared  the 
issues  of  her  religion  to  the  solenmities  and  famed  out- 
aides  of  another's  piety.** 

That  passage  has  been  much  admired,  and,  indeed,  the 
genius  in  it  is  undeniable.    I  should  say,  for  my  part^ 
Hiat  genius,  the  ruling  divinity  of  poetry,  had  been  too\ 
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buA^  in  it,  and  intelligence,  the  ruling  divinity  of  proee, 
^A^not  busy  enouglu  _Bat  can  any  one,  with  the  best  models 
of  style  in  his  head,  hAlp  fepHnfr  t.^^  nnte  of  provindaUty 
there,  the  want  of  simplicity,  the  want  of  measure,  the 
want  of  just  thQ  qualities  that  make  prose  classicalT  If 
he  does  not  feel  what  I  mean,  let  him  place  beside  the 
passage  of  Taylor  this  passage  from  the  Panegyric  of  St. 
Paul,  by  Taylor's  contemporary,  Bossuet :  — 

^  B  ira,  cet  ignorant  dans  Tart  de  bien  dire,  avec  cette 
locution  rude,  avec  cette  phrase  qui  sent  T^tranger,  il  ira 
en  cette  Gr^ce  polie,  la  m^re  des  philosophes  et  des 
orateurs ;  et  malgr^  la  r^istance  da  monde,  il  y  ^tablira 
plas  d'Eglises  que  Platon  n*y  a  gagn^  de  disciples  par 
cette  Sequence  qu'on  a  crue  divine.*' 

There  we  have  prose  without  the  note  of  provinciality, 
—classical  prose,  prose  of  the  centre. 

Or  taike  Burke,  our  greatest  English  prose-writer,  as  I 
think ;  take  expressions  like. this :  — 

**  Blindfold  themselves,  like  bulls  that  shut  their  eyes 
when  they  push,  they  drive,  by  the  point  of  their  bayo- 
nets, their  slaves,  blindfolded,  indeed,  no  worse  than  their 
lords,  to  take  their  fictions  for  currencies,  and  to  swal- 
low down  paper  pills  by  thirty-four  millions  sterling  at  i^ 
dose." 

Or  this :  — 

"  They  used  it "  (the  royal  name)  "  as  a  sort  of  navel- 
gtring,  to  nourish  their  unnatural  offspring  from  the  bow- 
els of  Royalty  itself.  Now  that  the  monster  can  purvey 
for  its  own  subsistence,  it  will  only  carry  the  mark  about 
ity  as  a  token  of  its  having  torn  the  womb  it  came  from." 

Or  this :  — 
L" Without  one  natural  pang,  he"   (Bosseau)  ^ casts 
away,  as  a  sort  of  offal  and  excrement,  the  spawn  of  hift 

8» 
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disgustful  amours,  and  sends  his  chUdren  to  the  hospital 
of  foundlings." 

Or  this:  — 

**  I  confess,  I  never  liked  this  continual  talk  of  resist- 
ance and  revolution,  or  the  practice  of  making  the  extreme 
medicine  of  the  constitution  its  daily  bread.  It  renders 
the  habit  of  society  dangerously  valetudinary;  it  is  taking 
periodical  doses  of  mercury  sublimate,  and  swallowing 

down  repeated  provocatives  of  cantharides  to  our  love  of 
liberty." 

J  gav^Jh^t  1ft  A;gtra.vagant  prosex  jrose  too  much  suf- 
fered to  indulge  its  caprices ;  prose  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  centre  of  good  taste ;  prose,  in  short,  with  thg^ 
note  of  provinciality.  People  may  reply,  it  is  rich  and 
imaginative ;  yes,  that  is  just  it,  it  is  Asiatic  prose,  as  ^  ^ 
the  ancient  critics  would  have  said ;  prose  somewhat  bar- 
barously rich  and  overloaded.  But  the  true  prose  Is 
Attic  prose. 

Well,  but  Addison's  prose  is  Attic  prose.    Where,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  note  of  provinciality  in  Addison  ? 
^"  tihft  ^nmmTrnplffi1^?  trf  hlfl  iflpft'P  *     This  is  a 


r 
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*  A  critic  says  this  is  paradoxical,  and  urges  that  many  second-rate 
French  academicians  have  uttered  the  most  commonplace  ideas  possi- 
ble. I  detest  paradox,  and  I  agree  that  many  second-rate  French  Acad- 
emicians have  uttered  the  most  commonplace  ideas  possible;  but  Addi-' 
son  is  not  a  second-rate  man.  He  is  a  man  of  the  order,  I  will  not  say 
of  Pascal,  but,  at  any  rate,  of  La  Bruy^re  and  Vauvenargues;  why 
does  he  not  equal  them  ?^  HE-eay^Jacgause  of  the  medium  in  which  he 
finds  himRftlC,  yl^g  fttmnnpherft  in  which  he  livea  and  works:  an  atmoft- 
ptiere  which  tells  unfavorably,  or  rather  teruU  to  teUuniavorably  (for 
that  is  the  truer  way  of  putting  it)  either  upon  style  or  else  upon  ideas  | 
tends  to  make  even  a  man  of  great  ability  either  a  Mr.  Carlyle  or  else 
a  Lord  Macaulav. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Lord  Macaulay*s  style  haa,  to  iti 
turn,  suffered  by  his  failure  in  ideas,  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  Addi- 

80n*8. 
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matter  worth  remarking.  Addison  claims  to  take  leading 
rank  as  a  moralist.  To  do  that,  you  must  have  ideas  of 
the  first  order  on  jour  subject,  —  the  best  ideas,  at  any 
rate,  attainable  in  your  time,  —  as  well  as  be  able  to  ex- 
press them  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  sure  style.  Else  you 
show  your  dbtance  from  the  centre  of  ideas  by  your  mat- 
ter; yrni  nrft  pnj'TinHttl  hj  yffnr  mnUfr,  ♦h^nffV  y^"  "''^y 
not  be  pmvin^jal  by  yniif  °^y^  It  is  comparatively  a 
small  matter  to  express  one's  self  well,  if  one  will  be  con- 
tent with  not  expressing  much,  with  expressing  only 
trite  ideas ;  the  problem  is  to  express  new  andprofound 
ideas  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  classical  style.  He  is  the 
true  classic^in  every  age,  who  does  that.  Now  Addison 
has  not,  on  his  subject  of  morals,  the  force  of  ideas  of 
the  moralists  of  the  first  class,  —  the  classical  moralists ; 
he  has  not  the  best  ideas  attainable  in  or  about  his  timl 
and  which  were,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air  then,  to  be  seized 
by  the  finest  spirits ;  he  is  not  to  be  compared,  for  power, 
searchingness,  or  delicacy  of  thought,  to  Pascal,  or  La 
Bruy^re,  or  Vauvenargues ;  he  is  rather  on  a  level,  in 
this  respect,  with  a  man  like  Marmontel;  therefore,  I 
aay,  he  has  the  note  of  provinciality  as  a  moralist ;  he  is 
provincial  by  his  matter,  though  not  by  his  style. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  example.  Addison, 
writing  as  a  moralist  on  fixedness  in  religious  faith, 
says:  — 

^  Those  who  delight  in  reading  books  of  controversy 
do  very  seldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  settled  habit  of 
faith*  The  doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  and 
shows  itself  in  new  difficulties;  and  that  generally  for 
this  reason,  —  because  the  mind,  which  is  perpetually 
tossed  in  controversies  and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the 
reasons  which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be  disquieted 
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with  any  former  perplexity  when  it  appears  in  a  new 
shape,  or  is  started  by  a  different  hand." 

It  may  bet  said,  that  is  classical  English,  perfect  in 
hicidity,  measure,  and  propriety.  I  make  no  objection ; 
but,  in  my  turn,  I  say  that  the  idea  expressed  is  perfect- 
ly trite  and  barren,  and  that  it  is  a  note  of  provinciality 
in  Addison,  in  a  man  whom  a  nation  puts  forward  as  one 
of  its  great  moralists,  to  have  no  profounder  and  more 
striking  idea  to  produce  on  this  great  subject.  Compare, 
on  the  same  subject,  these  words  of  a  moralist  really  of 
Ae  first  order,  really  at  the  centre  by  his  ideas, — Jou- 
bert:  — 

"L'exp^rience  de  beaucoup  d'opinions  donne  k  Tesprit 
beaucoup  de  flexibility,  et  Taffermit  dans  celles  qu'il 
.  eroit  les   meilleures." 

With  what  a  flash  of  light  that  touches  the  subject ! 
how  it  sets  us  thinking  I  what  a  genuine  contribution  to 
moral  science  it  is  I 

In  short,  where  there  is  no  centre  like  an  academy,  if 
you  have  genius  and  powerful  ideas,  you  are  apt  not  to 
have  the  best  style  going;  if  you  have  precision  of  ' 
style  and  not  genius,  you  are  apt  not  to  have  the  best 
ideas  going.  ^.^ 

The  provincial  spirit,  again,  exaggerates  the  value  of 
its  ideas,  for  want  of  a  high  standard  at  hand  by  which 
to  try  them.  Or,  rather,  for  want  of  such  a  standard,  it 
gives  one  idea  too  much  prominence  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  it  orders  its  ideas  amiss ;  it  is  hurried  away  by 
fancies ;  it  likes  and  dijlikes  too  passionately,  too  exclu- 
sively. ItsyadmiratinrT weeps  hysterical  Jpslt^^  ^p^  its 
disapprobation  foams  at  the  mouth.  So  we  get  the  erup- 
hve  and  the  aggressive  manner  in  literature;  the  former 
prevails  most  in  our  criticism,  the  latter  in  our  newspa- 
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pers.  For,  not  having  the  lucidity  of  a  large  and  cen- 
trally placed  intelligence,  the  provincial  spirit  baa  not  ite 
yaciousness ;  it  does  not  persaadfij  it  nn^kiy  war  ;^  it  has 
not  urbanity,  the  tone  of  the  city,  of  the  centre,  the  tone 
i^Ich  always  aims  at  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  effect, 
a^,  not  excluding^thejwe^jof  banter^  never  disjoins  ban- 
ter  itself  from  politeness,  from  felicity.  But  the  provin- 
jSr  cial  tone  is  more  violent,  and  seems  to  aim  ratner  aflS 
effect  upon  the  blood  and  senses  than  upon  the  spirit  and 
intellect ;  it^  loves  "Eaf3-hitting  rather  than  persuading. 
The  newspaper,  with  its  party  spirit,  its  thorough-going- 
ness,  its  resolute  avoidance  of  shades  and  distinctions,  its 
short,  highly  charged,  heavy  shotted  articles,  its  style  so  /tr*^^ 

unlike  that  style  lends  minimeque  pertinax,  —  easy  and^jLiH^f 
not  too  violentl  y  jnaj jjtti  ngj  —  wiiich  the  ancients  so  much 
nred,  is  its  true  literature ;  the  provincial  spirit  likes 
in  the  newspaper  just  what  makes  the  newspaper  such 
bad  food  for  it, — just  what  made  Groethe  say,  when  he 
was  pressed  hard  about  the  immorality  of  Byron's  poems, 
that,  after  all,  they  were  not  so  immoral  as  the  newspa* 
pers.  The  French  talk  of  the  brutaUtd  des  joumaux 
anglais.  What  strikes  them  comes  from  the  neces- 
sary inherent  tendencies  of  newspaper-writing  not  being 
checked  in  England  by  any  centre  of  intelligent  and 
urbane  spirit,  but  rather  stimulated  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  provincial  spirit  Even  a  newspaper  like  the  Sat- 
urday Review^  that  old  friend  of  all  of  us,  a  newspaper 
expressly  aiming  at  an  immunity  from  the  common  news- 
paper-spirit, aiming  at  being  a  sort  of  organ  of  reason,  -— 
and,  by  thus  aiming,  it  merits  great  gratitude,  and  has 
done  great  good,  —  even  the  Saturday  Review^  replying 
to  some  foreign  criticism  on  our  precautions  against  in* 
vasion,  falls  into  a  strain  of  this  kind :  — 
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**  To  do  this  "  (to  take  these  precautions)  '^  seems  to  us 
eminently  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  and  to  talk  of  it  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation  seems  to  us  eminently  wor- 
thy of  a  great  fool." 

There  is  what  the  French  mean  when  they  talk  of  the 
hrutaliti  desjoumaux  anglais  ;  there  is  a  style  certainly 
as  far  removed  from  urbanity  as  possible,  —  a  style  with 
what  I  call  the  note  of  provinciality.     And  the  same 
note  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  even  in  the  ideas 
of  this  newspaper,  full  as  it  is  of  thought  and  cleverness ; 
C  certain  ideas  allowed  to  become  fixed  ideas,  to  prevail 
\too  absolutely.     I  will  not  speak  of  the  immediate  pres- 
ent, but,  to  go  a  little  while  back,  it  had  the  critic  who  so 
disliked  the  Emperor  of  the  French';  it  had  tlie  critic  who 
so  disliked  the  subject  of  my  present  remarks — academies ! 
it  had  the  critic  who  was  so  fond  of  the  German  element 
in  our  nation,  and,  indeed,  everywhere ;  who  ground  his 
teeth  if  one  said   Charlemagne^  instead  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and,  in  short,  saw  all  things  in  Teutonism,  as  Male- 
branche  saw  all  things  in  God.     Certainly  any  one  may) 
fairly  find  faults  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  in  acade- 1 
mies,  and  merit  in  the  German  element ;  hut  it  ia  a  note  I 
of  the  provincial  spirit  not  to  hold__ideas  of  _this  kjnd  a  1 
^     little  more  easily,  to  be  so  devoured  by  them,  to  sufier  1 
{hem  to  become  crotchets. 

In  England  there  needs  a  miracle  of  genius  like  Shake- 
speare's to  produce  balance  of  mind,  and  a  miracle  of  in- 
tellectual delicacy  like  Dr.  Newman's  to  produce  urbanity 
of  style.  How  prevalent  all  round  us  is  the  want  of 
balance  of  mind  and  urbanity  of  style !  How  much, 
doubtless,  it  is  to  be  found  in  ourselves,  —  in  each  of  us ; 
but,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  every  one  can  see  it 
clearest  in  hi0  contemporaries.     There,  above  all,   we 
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should  coDsider  it,  because  they  and  we  are  exposed  to 
the  same  influences.;  and  it  is  in  the  best  of  one's  con- 
temporaries that  it  is  most  worth  considering,  because 
one  then  most  feels  the  harm  it  does,  when  one  sees  what 
they  would  be  without  iL  Think  of  the  difference  be-* 
tween  Mr.  Ruskin  exercising  his  genius,  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
exercising  his  intelligence ;  consider  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  this :  — 

'^  Gro  out,  in  the  spring-time,  among  the  meadows  that 
slope  from  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  to  the  roots  of 
their  lower  mountains.  There,  mingled  with  the  taller 
gentians  and  the  white  narcissus,  the  grass  grows  deep 
and  free ;  and  as  you  follow  the  winding  mountain-paths, 
beneath  arching  boughs  all  veiled  and  dim  with  blossom, 
—  paths  that  forever  droop  and  rise  over  the  green  banks 
and  mounds  sweeping  down  in  scented  undulation,  steep 
to  the  blue  water,  studded  here  and  there  with  new-mown 
heaps,  filling  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness,  —  look  up 
towards  the  higher  hills,  where  the  waves  of  everlasting 
green  roll  silently  into  their  long  inlets  among  the  shad- 
ows of  the  pines." 

There  is  what  the  genius,  the  feeling,  the  temperament 
in  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  original  and  incommunicable  part, 
has  to  do  with ;  and  how  exquisite  it  is  I  All  the  critic 
could  possibly  suggest,  in  the  way  of  objection,  would  be, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  there  trying  to  make  prose 
do  more  than  it  can  perfectly  do ;  that  what  he  is  there 
attempting  he  will  never,  except  in  poetry,  be  able  to  ac- 
complish to  his  own  entire  satisfaction :  but  he  acoom- 
plbhes  so  much  that  the  critic  may  well  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest even  this.  Place  beside  this  charming  passage 
another,  —  a  passage  about  Shakespeare's  names,  where 
the  intelligence  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  ao- 
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quired,  trained,  communicable  part  in  him,  are  brought 
into  play,  —  and  see  the  difference :  -7- 

''Of  Shakespeare's  names  I  will  aflerwards  speak  at 
more  length ;  they  are  curiously  —  often  barbarously  — 
mixed  out  of  various  traditions  and  languages.  Three 
of  the  clearest  in  meaning  have  been  already  noticed. 
Desdemona  — '  dvo-dai/ioyui,'  miserable  fortune  —  is  also 
plain  enough.  Othello  is,  I  believe,  '  the  careful ' ;  all 
the  calamity  of  the  tragedy  arising  from  the  single  flaw 
and  error  in  his  magnificently  collected  strength.  Ophelia, 
'  serviceableness,'  the  true,  lost  wife  of  Hamlet,  is  marked 
as  having  a  Greek  name  by  that  of  her  brother,  Laertes ; 
and  its  signification  is  once  exquisitely  alluded  to  in  that 
brother's  last  word  of  her,  where  her  gentle  preciousness 
is  opposed  to  the  uselessness  of  the  churlish  clergy :  — 
■'  A  mtnistering'Singel  shall  my  sister  be,  when  thou  liest 
howling.'  Hamlet  is,  I  believe,  connected  in  some  way 
with  *  homely,'  the  entire  event  of  the  tragedy  turning  on 
betrayal  of  home  duty.  Hetrmione  (cpfux),  *  pillar-like ' 
(Jj  ttdos  t^f  XP^^^  'A^podinj^)  ;  Titania  (rin^i'i;),  '  the 
queen';  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  'blessed  and  blessing'; 
Valentine  and  Proteus,  'enduring  or  strong'  (vaiens)j 
^d  'changeful.'  lago  and  lachimo  have  evidently  the 
same  root  —  probably  the  Spanish  lago,  Jacob, '  the  sup- 
planter.'  " . 

Now,  really,  what  a  piece  of  extravagance  all  that  is  ! 
I  will  not  say  that  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare's  names 
(I  put  aside  the  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  etymologies)  has  no  effect  at  all,  may  be  entire* 
ly  lost  sight  of;  but  to  give  it  that  degree  of  prominence 
is  to  throw  the  reins  to  one's  whim,  to  forget  all  modera- 
tion and  proportion,  to  lose  the  balance  of .  one's  mind 
altogether.  It  is  to  show  in  one's  criticism,  to  the  highest 
excess,  the  note  of  provinciality. 
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Again,  there  is  Mr.  Palgrave,  certainly  endowed  with 
a  very  fine  critical  tact ;  his  Golden  Treasury  abundantly 
proves  it  The  plan  of  arrangement  which  he  devised 
for  that  work,  the  mode  in  which  he  followed  his  plan 
out,  nay,  one  might  even  say,  merely  the  juztapositiony 
in  pursuance  of  it,  of  two  such  pieces  as  those  of  Words- 
worth and  Shelley  which  form  the  285th  and  286th  in  his 
collection,  show  a  delicacy  of  feeling  in  these  matters 
which  is  quite  indisputable  and  very  rare.  And  his 
notes  are  full  of  remarks  which  show  it  too.  All  the 
more  striking,  conjoined  with  so  much  justness  of  percep- 
tion, are  certain  freaks  and  violences  in  Mr.  Falgrave's 
criticidm,  mainly  imputable,  I  think,  to  the  critic's  isolated 
position  in  this  country,  to  his  feeling  himself  too  much 
leflts^to  take  his  own  way,  too  much  without  any  central 
authority  representing  high  culture  and  sound  judgment, 
by  which  he  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  confirmed  as 
against  the  ignorant,  on  the  other,  held  in  respect  when 
he  himself  is  inclined  to  take  liberties.  I  mean  such, 
things  as  this  note  on  Milton's  line^—- 


'*  The  great  Emathian  oonqnerer  bade  spare.** 

**When  Thebes  was  destroyed,  Alexander  ordered  the 
house  of  Pindar  to  be  spared.  He  was  as  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  poet  as  Louis  XIV,  of  appreciating  Ra- 
cine  ;  hu  even  the  narrow  and  barbarian  mind  of  Alex- 
ander could  understand  the  advantage  of  a  showy  act  of 
homage  to  poetry.^  A  note  like  that  I  call  a  freak  or  a 
violence.  If  this  disparaging  view  of  Alexander  and 
Louis  XIV.,  so  unlike  the  current  view,  is  wrong,  —  if 
the  current  view  is,  after  all,  the  truer  one  of  them,  —  the 
note  is  a  freak.  But,  even  if  its  disparaging  view  is 
right,  the  note  is  a  violence;  for,  abandoning  the  true 
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• 

mode  of  intellectual  action  —  persuasion,  the^nsdlment 
^  conviction,  —  it  simply^iETounHs^  and  ii^totes  the 
hearer^y  contradicting,  without  a  word  of  proof  or  prep« 

Jjation,  his  fixed  and  familiar  notions ;  and  this  is  mere 
violence.  In  either  case,  the  fitness,  the  measure,  the 
centrality,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  good  criticism,  is  lost> 
and  the  note  of  provinciality  shows  itselfc 

Thus  in  the  famous  Handbook^  marks  of  a  fine  power 
of  perception  are  everywhere  discernible,  but  so,  too,  are 
marks  of  the  want  of  sure  balance,  of  the  check  and  sup- 
port afforded  by  knowing  one  speaks  before  good  and  se- 
vere judges. .  When  Mr.  Palgrave  dislikes  a*  thing,  he 
feels  no  pressure  constraining  him  either  to  try  his  dis- 
like closely  or  to  express  it  moderately ;  he  does  not 
mince  matters,  he  gives  his  dislike  all  its  own  way ;  b^th 
his  judgment  and  his  style  would  gain  if  he  were  under 
more  restraint  ^The  style  which  has  filled  London  with 
the  dead  monotony  of  Gower  or  Harley  Streets,  or  the 
pale  commonplace  of  Belgravia,  Tybumia  and  Kensing- 
ton ;  which  has  pierced  Paris  and  Madrid  with  the  feeble 
frivolities  of  the  Rue  RivoU  and  the  Strada  de  Toledo." 
He  dislikes  the  architecture  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  and  he 
puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  architecture  of  Belgravia  and 

pGowet  Street;  he  lumps  them  all  together  in  one  con- 
demnation ;  he  loses  sight  of  the  shade,  the  distinction, 
namely,  that  the  architecture  of  the  Rue  Rivoli  expresses 
show,  splendor,  pleasure,  —  unworthy  things,  perhaps,  to 

I  express  alone  and  for  their  own  sakes,  but  it  expresses 
them:  whereas  the  architecture  of  Grower  Street  and 
Belgravia  merely  expresses  the  impotence  of  the  architect 
to  express  anything.  Then,  as  to  style:  "sculpture 
which  stands  in  a  contrast  with  Woolner  hardly  more 
shameful  than  diverting,'*  .  .  .  .  "  passing  from  Davy  or 
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Faraday  to  the  art  of  the  mountebank  or  the  science  of 
the  spirit-rapper."  .  .  .  .  "  It  is  the  old,  old  story  with 
Marochetti,  the  frog  trying  to  blow  himself  out  to  bull 
dimensions.  He  may  puiF  and  be  puffed,  but  he  will 
never  do  it."  We  all  remember  that  shower  of  ameni- 
ties on  poor  M.  Marochetti.  Now,  here  Mr.  Palgrave 
himself*  enables  us  to  form  a  contrast  which  lets  us  see 
just  what  the  presence  of  an-  academy  does  for  style ;  for 
he  quotes  a  criticism  by  M.  Gustave  Planche  on  this  very 
M.  Marochetti.  M.  Gustave  Planche  was  a  critic  of  the 
very  first  order,  a  man  of  strong  opinions,  which  he  ex- 
pressed with  severity ;  he,  too,  condemns  M.  Marochetti's 
work,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  calls  him  as  a  witness  to  back 
what  he  has  himself  said ;  certainly  Mr.  Palgrave's  trans- 
lation will  not  exaggerate  M.  Planche's  urbanity  in  deal- 
with  M.  Marochetti,  but,  even  in  this  translation,  see  the 
difference  in  sobriety,  in  measure,  between  the  critic  writ- 
ing in  Paris  and  the  critic  writing  in  London :  — 

^  These  conditions  are  so  elementary,  that  I  am  at  a 
perfect  loss  to  comprehend  how  M.  Marochetti  has  neg- 
lected them.  There  are  soldiers  here  like  the  leaden 
playthings  of  the  nursery :  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guess 
whether  there  is  a  body  beneath  the  dress.  We  have 
here  no  question  of  style,  not  even  of  grammar ;  it  is 
nothing  beyond  mere  matter  of  the  alphabet  of  art.  To 
break  these  conditions  is  the  same  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
spelling." 

That  is  really  more  formidable  criticism  than  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's,  and  yet  in  how  perfectly  temperate  a  style !  M. 
Planche's  advantage  is,  that  he  feels  himself  to  be  speak- 
ing before  competent  judges,  that  there  is  a  force  of  cul- 
tivated opinion  for  him  to  appeal  to.  Therefore,  he  must 
not  be  extravagant,  and  he  need  not  storm ;  he  must  sat- 
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isfy  the  reason  and  taste, — that  is  his  business.  Mr. 
Palgrave,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  himself  to  be  speaking 
before  a  promiscuous  multitude,  with  the  few  good  judges 
80  scattered  through  it  as  to  be  powerless  ;  therefore,  he 
has  no  calm  confidence  and  no  self-control ;  he  relies  on 
the  strength  of  his  lungs ;  he  knows  that  big  words  im- 
pose on  the  mob,  and  that,  even  if  he  is  outrageous, 
most  of  his  audience  are  apt  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
so.* 

Again,  the  most  successful  English  book  of  last  season 
was  certainly  Mr.  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  Its 
style  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  things  about  it,  and 
yet  how  conspicuous  a  fault  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  style  is 
this  over-charge  of  which  I  have  been  speaking!  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  says,  I 
believe,  that  the  highest  achievement  of  the  human  intel- 
lect is  what  he  calls  *<  a  good  editorial.''  This  is  not  quite 
so ;  but,  if  it  were  so,  on  what  a  height  would  Mr.  King- 
lake  stand !  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Attic  and  the 
Asiatic  styles;  besides  these,  there  is  the  Corinthian 
styla  That  is  the  style  for  ^  a  good  editorial,"  and  Mr. 
Kinglake  has  really  reached  perfection  in  it.  It  has  not 
the  warm  glow,  blithe  movement,  and  sofl  pliancy  of  life, 
as  the  Attic  style  has ;  it  has  not  the  over-heavy  richness 
and  encumbered  gait  of  the  Asiatic  style ;  it  has  glitter 
without  warmth,  rapidity  without  ease,  effectiveness  with- 
out charm.  Its  characteristic  is,  that  it  has  no  soul ;  all 
it  exists  for,  is  to  get  its  ends,  to  make  its  points,  to  dam- 
age its  adversaries,  to  be  admired,  to  triumph.  ^  His 
features  put  on  that  glow  which,  seen  in  men  of  his  race 

*  When  I  wrote  thlB  I  bad  before  me  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  Handbook,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  second  edition  much 
strong  language  has  been  expunged,  and  what  remains,  softened. 
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—  race  known  hj  the  kindling  gray  eye,  and  the  light, 
stubborn,  crisping  hair  —  discloses  the  rapture  of  instant 
fight"  How  glittering  that  is,  but  how  perfectly  frosty  I 
*^  There  was  a  salient  point  of  difference  between  the 
boulevards  and  the  hillsides  of  the  Alma.  The  Russians 
were  armed."  How  trenchant  that  is,  but  how  perfectly 
unscrupulous  !  This  is  the  Corinthian  style  ;  the  glitter 
of  the  East  with  the  hardness  of  the  West ;  <'  the  passion 
for  tinsel,** —  some  one,  himself  a  Corinthian,  said  of  Mr. 
Kinglake's  style,  —  ^'  of  a  sensuous  Jew,  with  the  savage 
spleen  of  a  dyspeptic  Englishman."  I  do  not  say  this  of 
Mr.  Kinglake's  style,  —  I  am  very  far  from  saying  it 
To  say  it  is  to  fall  into  just  that  hard,  brassy,  over- 
stretched style  which  Mr.  Kinglake  himself  employs  so 
far  too  much,  and  which  I,  for  my  part,  reprobate.  But 
when  a  brother  Corinthian  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  says  it,  I 
feel  what  he  means. 

A  style  so  bent  on  effect  at  the  expense  of  soul,  sim- 
plicity, and  delicacy;  a  style  so  little  studious  of  the 
charm  of  the  great  models ;  so  far  from  classic  truth  and 
grace,  must  surely  be  said  to  have  the  note  of  provincial- 
ity. Yet  Mr.  Kinglake's  talent  is  a  really  eminent  one, 
and  so  in  harmony  with  our  intellectual  habits  and  ten- 
dencies, that,  to  the  great  bulk  of  English  people,  the 
faults  of  his  style  seem  its  merits ;  all  the  more  needful 
that  criticism  should  not  be  dazzled  by  them,  but  should 
try  closely  this,  the  form  of  his  work.  The  matter  of  the 
work  is  a  separate  thing ;  and,  indeed,  this  has  been,  I 
believe,  withdrawn  from  discussion,  Mr.  Kinglake  decjar^ 
ing  that  this  must  and  shall  stay  as  it  is,  and  that  he  is 
resolved,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  to  stand  by  what  he  has 
written.  And  here,  I  must  say,  he  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  right.    On  the  breast  of  the  huge  Mississippi  of 
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iUaehood  called  history^  a  foam-bell  more  or  less  is  of  no 
consequence.  But  he  may,  at  any  rate,  ease  and  soften 
his  style. 

We  must  not  compare  a  man  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  lit- 
erary talent  with  writers  like  M.  de  Bazancourt  We 
must  compare  him  with  M.  Thiers.  And  what  a  superi- 
ority in  style  has  M.  Thiers  from  being  formed  in  a  good 
school,  with  severe  traditions,  wholesome  restraining  in- 
fluences! Even  in  this  age  of  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  his  style  has  nothing  Corinthian  about  it;  its 
lightness  and  brightness  make  it  almost  Attic.  It  is  not 
quite  Attic,  however ;  it  has  not  the  infallible  sureness  of 
Attic  taste.  Sometimes  his  head  gets  a  little  hot  with 
the  fumes  of  patriotism,  and  then  he  crosses  the  line,  he 
loses  perfect  measure,  he  declaims,  he  raises  a  momentary 
smile.  France  condemned  "■  k  Stre  Tefiroi  du  monde  dcmt 
eUe  pourrait  eire  V amour ^  —  Caesar,  whose  exquisite  sim- 
plicity M.  Thiers  so  admires,  would  not  have  written  like 
that.  There  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  slight- 
est possible  touch  of  fatuity  in  such  language,  —  of  that 
failure  in  good  sense  which  comes  from  too  warm  a  self- 
satisfaction.  But  compare  this  language  with  Mr.  Ejng- 
lake's  Marshal  St  Arnaud : —  ^  dismissed  from  the  pres- 
ence ''  of  Lord  Baglan  or  Lord  Stratford,  "•  cowed  and 
pressed  down"  under  their  "stem  reproofs,"  or  under 
'^the  majesty  of  the  great  Elchi's  Canning  brow  and 
tight,  merciless  lips ! "  The  failure  in  good  sense  and 
good  taste  there  reaches  £u:  beyond  what  the  French 
mean  hj  fatuity ;  they  would  call  it  by  another  word,— 
a  word  expressing  blank  defect  of  intelligence,  —  a  word 
for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  English ;  hete. 
It  is  the  difference  between  a  venial,  momentary,  good- 
tempered  excess,'  in  a  man  of  the  world,  of  an  amiable 
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and  social  wea^esB,  —  vanity;  and  a  serions,  settled^ 
fierce,  narrow,  provincial  misconception  of  the  whole 
relative  value  of  one's  own  things  and  the  things  of 
others.  So  baneful  to  the  atyle  of  even  the  clftvprAgt 
man  may  be  the  total  want  of  checks. 

In  all  I  have  said,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  examples 
given  prove  my  rule  as  to  the  influence  of  academies; 
they  only  illustrate  it  Examples  in  plenty  might  very 
likely  be  found  to  set  against  them ;  the  truth  of  the  rule 
depends,  no  doubt,  on  whether  the  balance  of  all  the  ex- 
amples is  in  its  favor  or  not ;  but  actually  to  strike  this 
balance  is  always  out  of  the  question.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  the  rule,  the  idea,  if  true,  commends  itself  to 
the  judicious,  and  then  the  examples  make  it  clearer  still 
to  them.  This  is  the  real  use  of  examples,  and  this  alone 
is  the  purpose  which  I  have  meant  mine  to  serve.  There 
is  also  another  side  to  the  whole  question,  —  as  to  the 
limiting  and  prejudicial  operation  which  academies  may 
have ;  but  this  side  of  the  question  it  ratJier  behoves  the 
French,  not  us,  to  study. 

The  reader  will  ask  for  some  practical  conclusion  about 
the  establishment  of  an  Academy  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  hardly  give  him  the  one  he  expects.  But 
nations  have  their  own  modes  of  acting,  and  these  modes 
are  not  easily  changed ;  they  are  even  consecrated,  when 
great  things  have  been  done  in  them.  When  a  literature 
has  produced  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  when  it  has  even 
produced  Barrow  and  Burke,  it  cannot  well  abandon  its 
traditions ;  it  can  hardly  begin,  at  this  late  time  of  day, 
with  an  institution  like  the  French  Academy.  I  think 
academies  with  a  limited,  special,  scientific  scope,  m  the 
various  lines  of  intellectual  work  —  academies  like  that 
of  Berlin,  for  instance — we  with  time  may,  and  probably 
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shall,  establish.  And  no  doabt  they  will  do  good;  no 
doubt  the  presence  of  such  influential  centres  of  correct 
information  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  amongst  us  for 
what  I  have  called  the  journeyman-work  of  literature, 
and  to  free  us  from  the  scandal  of  such  biographical 
dictionaries  as  Chalmers's,  or  such  translations  as  a  re- 
cent one  of  Spinoza,  or,  perhaps,  such  philological  freaks 
as  Mr.  Forster's  about  the  one  primeval  language.  But 
an  academy  quite  like  the  French  Academy,  a  sovereign 
organ  of  the  highest  literary  opinion,  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  matters  of  intellectual  tone  and  taste,  we  shall 
hardly  have,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  have 
it.  But  then  every  one  amongst  us  with  any  turn  for 
literature  will  do  well  to  remember  to  what  shortcomings 
and  excesses,  which  such  an  academy  tends  to  correct, 

.  we  are  liable ;  and  the  more  liable,  of  course,  for  not 
having  it  He  will  do  well  constantly  to  try  himself  in 
respect  of  these,  steadily  to  widen  his  culture,  severely  to 
check  in  himself  the  provincial  spirit ;  and  he  will  do  this 
the  better  the  more  he  keeps  in  mind  that  all  mere  glori- 
fication by  ourselves  of  ourselves  or  our  literature,  in  the 

I  strain  of  what,  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  I  quoted 
from  Lord  Macaulay,  is  both  vulgar,  and,  besides  being 
vulgar,  retarding. 
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WILL  not  presume  to  say  that  I  now  know 
the  French  language  well;  but  at  a  time 
when  I  knew  it  even  less  well  than  at  pres- 
ent, —  some  fifteen  years  ago,  —  I  remember 
pestering  those  about  m6  with  this  sentence,  the  rhythm 
of  which  had  lodged  itself  in  my  head,  and  which,  with 
the  strangest  pronunciation  possible,  I  kept  perpetually 
declaiming :  ^  Les  dieux  jaloux  ont  enfoui  quelque  part 
les  t^moignages  de  la  descendance  des  choses ;  mais  au 
bord  de  quel  Oc^an  ont  ils  roul^  la  pierre  qui  les  couvre, 
d  Macar^e  I " 

These  words  come  from  a  short  composition  called  the 
Centaur,  of  which  the  author,  Georges-Maurice  de  Gu^rin, 
died  in  the  year  1839,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  without 
having  published  anything.  In  1840,  Madame  Sand 
brought  out  the  Centaur  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes, 
with  a  short  notice  of  its  author,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
his  letters.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  she  reprinted  these 
at  the  end  of  a  volume  of  her  novels ;  and  there  it  was 
that  I  fell  in  with  them.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
Centaur  that  I  waited  anxiously  to  hear  something  more 
of  its  author,  and  of  what  he  had  left ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  other  day  —  twenty  years  after  the  first  publication  of 
the  Centaur  in  the  Revus  des  Deux  Mondes  —  that  my  anx- 
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iety  was  sadsfied.  At  the  end  of  1860  appeared  two 
Yolumes  with  the  title,  Maurice  de  Guenuy  Beliquia, 
containing  the  OerUauTf  several  poems  of  6u4rin,  his 
journals,  and  a  number  of  his  letters,  collected  and 
edited  by  a  devoted  friend,  M.  Trebutien,  and  preceded 
by  a  notice  of  Gu^rin  by  the  first  of  living  critics,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve. 

The  grand  power  of  poetry  is  its  interpretative  power ; 
by  which  I  mean,  not  a  power  of  drawing  out  in  black 
and  white  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe, 
but  the  power  of  so  dealing  with  things  as  to  awaken  in 
us  a  wondeifully  full,  new,  and  intimate  sense  of  them,  and 
of  our  relations  with  them.*  When  this  sense  is  awak- 
ened in  us,  as  to  objects  without  us,  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  essential  nature  of  those  objects,  to 
be  no  longer  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  them,  but 
to  have  their  secret,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  them ; 
and  this  feeling  calms  and  satisfies  us  as  no  other  can. 
Poetry,  indeed,  interprets  in  another  way  besides  this; 
but  one  of  its  two  ways  of  interpreting,  of  exercising  its 
highest  power,  is  by  awakening  this  sense  in  us.  I  will 
not  now  inquire  whether  this  sense  is  illusive,  whether  it 
can  be  proved  not  to  be  illusive,  whether  it  does  abso- 
lutely make  us  possess  the  i*eal  nature  of  things ;  all  I 
say  is,  that  poetry  can  awaken  it  in  us,  and  that  to 
awaken  it  is  one  of  the  highest  powers  of  poetry.  The 
interpretations  of  science  do  not  give  us  this  intimate 
sense  of  objects  as  the  interpretations  of  poetry  give  it ; 
they  appeal  to  a  limited  faculty,  and  not  to  the  whole 
man.  It  is  not  Linnaeus,  or  Cavendish,  or  Cuvier  who 
gives  us  the  true  sense  of  animals,  or  water,  or  plants, 
who  seizes  their  secret  for  us,  who  makes  us  participate 
in  their  life ;  it  is  Shakespeare,  with  his 
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**  daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  Mafoh  with  beauty*'; 


it  is  Wordsworth,  with  his 


**Toio6  •  •  •  •  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo>bfard, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  fkrthest  Hebrides  ** ; 

it  is  Keats,  with  his 

M  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  oold  ablation  roond  Earth^s  human  shores  ** ; 

it  is  Chateaubriand,  with  his  "  ctme  tndSiermtnSe  des  fch 
rets";  it  is  Senancour,  with  his  mountain  birch-tree: 
*^Cette  Scarce  hlancJiey  lisse  et  crevassie  ;,  cette  tige  agreste; 
ees  branches  qui  t^inclinent  vers  la  terre ;  la  fnohilite  des 
feuiUes,  et  tout  cet  dbandoriy  simpHcite  de  la  nature,  atti" 
tude  dek  dSserts/* 

Eminent  manifestations  of  this  magical  power  of  poetry 
are  very  rare  and  very  precious :  the  compositions  of 
Gu^rin  manifest  it,  I  think,  in  singular  eminence.  Not 
his  poems,  strictly  so  called,  —  his  verse,  —  so  much  as 
his  prose ;  his  poems  in  general  take  for  their  vehicle 
that  favorite  metre  of  French  poetry,  the  Alexandrine ; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  I  confess  they  have  thus,  as  com- 
pared with  his  prose,  a  great  disadvantage  to  start  with. 
In  prose,  the  character  of  the  vehicle  for  the  composer's 
thoughts  is  not  determined  beforehand ;  every  composer 
has  to  make  his  own  vehicle ;  and  who  has  ever  done  this 
more  admirably  than  the  great  prose-writers  of  France,  — 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  Voltaire?  But  in  verse  the 
composer  has  (with  comparatively  narrow  liberty  of 
modification)  to  accept  his  vehicle  ready-made;  it  is 
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therefore  of  vital  importance  to  him  that  he  should  find 
at  his  disposal  a  vehicle  adequate  to  convey  the  highest 
matters  of  poetry.  We  m^y  even  get  a  decisive  test  of 
the  poetical  power  of  a  language  and  nation  by  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  principal  poetical  vehicle  which  they  have 
employed,  how  far  (in  plainer  words)  the  established  na- 
tional metre  for  high  poetry,  is  adequate  or  inadequate. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  established  metre  of  this  kind 
in  France  —  the  Alexandrine  —  is  inadequate ;  that  as  a 
vehicle  for  high  poetry  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  hexa- 
meter or  to  the  iambics  of  Greece,  (for  example,)  or  to 
tihe  blank  verse  of  England.  Therefore  the  man  of 
genius  who  uses  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  man  of  genius  who  has  for  conveying  his  thoughts  a 
more  adequate  vehicle,  metrical  or  not  Racine  is  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare, 
and  he  is  likewise  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
Bossuet  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  own  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  century  which  gave  them  as  the 
mam  vehicle  for  their  high  poetry  a  metre  inadequate  (as 
much  as  the  French  Alexandrine,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
^ay)  for  this  poetry,  —  the  ten-syllable  couplet.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  the  English  poet  of  the  eighteenth 
century  whose  compositions  wear  best  and  give  one  the 
inost  entire  satisfaction,  —  Gray,  —  does  not  use  that 
duplet  at  all;  this  abstinence,  however,  limits  Gray's 
productions  to  a  few  short  compositions,  and  (exquisite 
^  these  are)  he  is  a  poetical  nature  repressed  and  with- 
out free  issue.  For  English  poetical  production  on  a 
S^eat  scale,  for  an  English  poet  deploying  all  the  forces 
^f  his  genius,  the  ten-syllable  couplet  was,  in  the  eigh- 
|eenth  century,  the  established,  one  may  almost  say  the 
^evitable,  channel.      Now  this  couplet,  admirable   (as 
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Chancer  uses  it)  for  story-telling  not  of  the  epic  pitch, 
and  ofben  admirable  for  a  few  lines  even  in  poetry  of  a 
very  high  pitch,  is  for  continnous  use  in  poetry  of  this 
latter  kind  inadequate.  Pope,  in  his  JSssatf  on  Mauj  is 
thus  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  Lucretius  in  his 
poem  on  Nature:  Lucretius  has  an  adequate  vehicle, 
Pope  has  not  Nay,  though  Pope's  genius  for  didactic 
poetry  was  not  less  than  that  of  Horace,  while  his  satiri- 
cal power  was  certainly  greater,  still  one's  taste  receives, 
I  cannot  but  think,  a  certain  satisfaction  when  one  reads 
the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace,  which  it  fails  to  re- 
ceive when  one  reads  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Pope. 
Of  such  avail  is  the  superior  adequacy  of  the  vehicle  used 
to  compensate  even  an  inferiority  of  genius  in  the  user ! 
In  the  same  way  Pope  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Addison :  the  best  of  Addison's  composition  (the 
"  Coverley  Papers  "  in  the  Spectator^  for  instance)  wears 
better  than  the  best  of  Pope's,  because  Addison  has  in 
his  prose  an  intrinsically  better  vehicle  for  his  genius  than 
Pope  in  his  couplet.  But  Bacon  has  no  such  advantage 
over  Shakespeare ;  nor  has  Milton,  writing  prose  (for  no 
contemporary  English  prose-writer  must  be  matched  with 
Milton  except  Milton  himself),  any  such  advantage  over 
Milton  writing  verse :  indeed,  the  advantage  here  is  all 
the  other  way. 

It  is  in  the  prose  remains  of  Gki^rin,  —  his  journals, 
his  letters,  and  the  striking  composition  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  Centaur^  —  that  his  extraordinary 
gift  manifests  itselfl  He  has  a  truly  interpretative  facul- 
ty ;  the  most  profound  and  delicate  sense  of  the  life  of 
Nature,  and  the  most  exquisite  felicity  in  finding  expres- 
Bions  to  render  that  sense.  To  all  who  love  poetry,  6u^ 
rin  deserves  to  be  something  more  than  a  name ;  and  I 
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shall  try,  in  spite  of  the  impossibilitj  of  doing  justice  to 
Sttdh  a  master  of  expression  by  translations,  to  make  my 
English  readers,  see  for  themselves  how  gifted  an  organ- 
ization his  was,  and  how  few  artists  have  received  from 
Nature  a  more  magical  faculty  of  interpreting  her. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1832  there  was  collected  in 
Brittany,  around  the  well-known  Abb^  Lam'ennais,  a  sin- 
gular gathering.  At  a  lonely  place.  La  ChSnaie,  he  had 
founded  a  religious  retreat,  to  which  disciples,  attracted 
by  his  powers  or  by  his  reputation,  repaired.  Some 
came  with  the  intention  of  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession ;  others  merely  to  profit  by 
the  society  and  discourse  of  so  distinguished  a  master. 
Among  the  inmates  were  men  whose  names  have  since 
become  known  to  all  Europe,  —  Lacordaire  and  M.  de 
Montalembert ;  there  were  others,  who  have  acquired  a 
reputation,  not  European,  indeed,  but  considerable,  —  the 
Abb^  Gerbet,  the  Abb^  Rohrbacher ;  others,  who  have 
never  quitted  the  shade  of  private  life.  The  winter  of 
1882  was  a  period  of  crisis  in  the  religious  world  of 
France :  Lamennais's  rupture  with  Ronie,  the  condenma- 
tion  of  his  opinions  by  the  Pope,  and  his  revolt  against 
that  condemnation,  were  imminent  Some  of  his  follow- 
ers, like  Lacordaire,  had  already  resolved  not  to  cross 
the  Bubioon  with  their  leader,  not  to  go  into  rebel- 
lion against  Rome;  they  were  preparing  to  separate 
from  him.  The  society  of  La  ChSnaie  was  soon  to  dis- 
solve ;  but,  such  as  it  is  shown  to  us  for  a  moment,  with 
its  voluntary  character,  its  simple  and  severe  life  in  com- 
mon, its  mixture  of  lay  and  clerical  members,  the  genius 
of  its  chiefs,  the  sincerity  of  its  disciples,  —  above  all,  its 
paramount  fervent  interest  in  matters  of  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious concernment,  —  it  offers  a  most  instructive  spec- 
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tade.  It  is  not  the  spectacle  we  most  of  us  think  to  find 
in  France,  the  France  we  have  imagined  from  common 
English  notions,  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  from  novels : 
it  shows  us  how,  wherever  there  is  greatness  like  that  of 
France,  there  are,  as  its  foundation,  treasures  of  fervor, 
pure-mindedness,  and  spirituality  somewhere,  whether  we 
know  of  them  or  not;  —  a  store  of  that  which  Goethe 
calls  JIak  ;  —  since  greatness  can  never  be  founded  upon 
frivolity  and  corruption. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  December  in  this  year 
1832,  M.  de  Lamennais  was  tidking  to  those  assembled 
in  the  sitting-room  of  La  Ch6naie  of  his  recent  journey 
to  Italy.  He  talked  with  all  his  usual  animation ; ''  but,** . 
writes  one  of  his  hearers,  a  Breton  gentleman,  M.  de 
Marzan,  ^  I  soon  became  inattentive  and  absent,,  being 
struck  with  the  reserved  attitude  of  a  young  stranger  some 
twenty-two  years  old,  pale  in  face,  his  black  hair  already 
thin  over  his  temples,  with  a  southern  eye,  in  which 
brightness  and  melancholy  were  mingled.  He  kept  him-* 
self  somewhat  aloof,  seeming  to  avoid  notice  rather  than 
to  court  it  All  the  old  faces  of  iriends  which  I  found 
about  me  at  this  my  re-entry  into  the  circle  of  La  Ch6- 
naie,  failed  to  occupy  me  so  much  as  the  sight  of  this 
stranger,  looking  on,  listening,  observing,  and  saying 
nothing." 

The  unknown  was  Maurice  de  Gu^rin.  Of  a  noble 
but  poor  family,  having  lost  his  mother  at  six  years  old, 
he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  &ther,  a  man  saddened 
by  his  wife's  death,  and  austerely  religious,  at  the  chllteaa 
of  Le  Cayla,  in  Languedoc.  His  childhood  was  not 
gay ;  he  had  not  the  society  of  other  boys ;  and  solitude, 
the  sight  of  his  father's  gloom,  and  the  habit  of  accom- 
panying the  cor^  of  the  parish  on  his  rounds  among  the 
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Bick  and  dying,  made  bim.  prematurely  grave  and  familiar 
with  Borrow.  He  went  to  school  first  at  Toulouse,  then 
at  the  College  Stanislas  at  Paris,  with  a  temperament 
almost  as  unfit  as  Shelley's  for  common  school  life.  His 
youth  was  ardent,  sensitive,  agitated,  and  unhappy.  In 
1832  he  procured  admission  to  La  Ch§naie  to  brace  his 
spirit  by  the  teaching  of  Lamennais,  and  to  decide 
whether  his  religious  feelings  would  determine  themselves 
into  a  distinct  religious  vocation.  Strong  and  deep  re- 
ligious feelings  he  had,  implanted  in  him  by  nature,  de- 
veloped in  him  by  the  circumstances  of  his  childhood ; 
but  he  had  also  (and  here  is  the  key  to  his  character) 
that  temperament  which  opposes  itself  to  the  fixedness 
of  a  religious  vocation,  or  of  any  vocation  of  which  fixed- 
ness is  an  essential  attribute ;  a  temperament  mobile,  in- 
constant, eager,  thirsting  for  new  impressions,  abhorring 
rules,  aspiring  to  a  "  renovation  without  end  "  ;  a  temper- 
ament common  enough  among  artists,  but  with  which  few 
agists,  who  have  it  to  the  same  degree  as  Gu^rin,  unite 
a  seriousness  and  a  sad  intensity  like  his.  Afler  leaving 
school,  and  before  going  to  La  Ch§naie,  he  had  been  a.t 
home  at  Le  Cayla  with  his  sister  Eugenie  (a  wonderfully 
gifted  person,  whose  genius  so  competent  a  judge  as  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  is  inclined  to  pronounce  even  superior  to 
her  brother's)  and  his  sister  Eugenie's  friends.  With  one 
of  these  friends  he  had  fallen  in  love,  —  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient fancy,  but  which  had  already  called  his  poetical 
powers  into  exercise ;  and  his  poems  and  fragments,  in  a 
certain  green  note-book  (le  Cakier  Vert)  which  he  Idng 
continued  to  make  the  depository  of  his  thoughts,  and 
which  became  famous  among  his  friends,  he  brought  with 
him  to  La  Ch^naie.  There  he  found  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  Society  several  who,  like  himself^  had  a* 
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secret  passion  for  poetry  and  literature ;  with  these  he  be- 
came intimate,  and  in  his  letters  and  joamal  we  find  him 
occupied,  now  with  a  literary  commerce  established  with 
these  friends,  now  with  the  fortunes,  feist  coming  to  a  cri- 
sis, of  the  Society,  and  now  with  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  came  to  La  Chinaie,  —  his  religious  progress 
and  the  state  of  his  soul. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1832,  having  tben  been  three  weeks 
at  La  Chtoaie,  he  writes  thus  of  it  to  a  friend  of  his  fam- 
ily, M.  de  Bayne :  — 

''  La  Chdnaie  is  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
steppes  of  Brittany.  Li  front  of  the  chUteau  stretches 
a  very  large  garden,  cut  in  two  by  a  terrace  with  a  lime 
avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  tiny  chapel.  I  am 
extremely  fond  of  this  little  oratory,  where  one  breathes 
a  twofold  peace,  —  the  peace  of  solitude  and  the  peace 
of  the  Lord.  When  spring  comes  we  shall  walk  to 
prayers  between  two'  borders  of  flowers.  On  the  east 
side,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  chd.teau,  sleeps  -a 
small  mere  between  two  woods,  where  the  birds  in  warm 
weather  sing  all  day  long  ;  and  then  —  right,  lefl,  on  all 
sides  —  woods,  woods,  everywhere  woods.  It  looks  deso- 
late just  now  that  all  is  bare  and  the  woods  are  rust- 
color,  and  under  this  Brittany  sky,  which  is  always 
clouded  and  so  low  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  going  to 
fall  on  your  head ;  but  as  soon  as  spring  comes  the  sky 
raises  itself  up,  the  woods  come  to  life  again,  and  every- 
thing will  be  full  of  charm." 

Of  what  La  ChSnaie  will  be  when  spring  comes  he  has 
a  foretaste  on  the  Sd  of  March. 

"  To-day "  (he  writes  in  his  journal)  ^  has  enchanted 
me.  For  the  first  time  for  a  long  while  the  sun  has 
shown  himself  in  all  his  beauty.     He  has  made  the  buda 

4*  V 
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of  the  leaves  and  flowers  swell,  and  he  has  waked  up  in 
me  a  thousand  happy  thoughts.  The  douds  assume  more 
and  more  their  light  and  graceful  8hapes,  and  are  sketch- 
ing, over  the  blue  sky,  the  most  charming  fancies.  The 
woods  have  not  yet  got  their  leaves,  but  they  are  taking 
an  indescribable  air  of  life  and  gayety,  which  gives  them 
quite  a  new  physiognomy.  Everything  is  getting  ready 
for  the  great  festival  of  Nature." 

Storm  and  snow  adjourn  this  festival  a  little  longer. 
On  the  11th  of  March  he  writes:  — 

^  It  has  snowed  all  night  I  have  been  to  look  at  our 
primroses ;  each  of  them  had  its  small  load  of  snow,  and 
was  bowing  its  head  under  its  burden.*  These  pretty 
flowers,  with  their  rich  yellow  color,  had  a  charming 
effect  under  their  white  hoods.  I  saw  whole  tufts  of 
them  roofed  over  by  a  single  block  of  snow ;  all  these 
laughing  flowers  thus  shrouded  and  leaning  one  upon 
another,  made  one  think  of  a  group  of  young  girls  sur- 
prised by  a  wave,  and  sheltering  under  a  white  cloth." 

The  burst  of  -spring  comes  at  last,  though  late.  On 
tbe  5th  of  April  we  £nd  Gu^rin  ^  sitting  in  the  sun  to 
penetrate  himself  to  the  very  marrow  with  the  divine 
spring."  On  the  ^8d  of  May,  '^  one  can  actually  see  the 
progress  of  the  green ;  it  has  made  a  start  from  the  gar- 
den :to  the  shrubberies,  it  is  getting  the  upper  hand  all 
along  the  mere;  it  leaps,  one  may  say,  from  tree  to  tree, 
from  thicket  to  thicket,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hillsides ; 
and  I  can  see  it  already  arrived  at  the  forest  edge  and 
beginning  to  spread  itself  over  the  broad  back  of  the. 
forest.  Soon  it  will  have  overrun  everything  as  far  as 
the  «ye  can  reach, -and  a\\  those  wide  spaces  between 
here  and  the  horizon  will  be  moving  and  sounding  like 
one  vast  sea,  a  sea  of  emerald." 
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Finally,  on  the  16th  of  May,  he  writes  to  M.  de  Bayne 
that  '^  the  gloomy  and  bad  days — bad  because  they  bring 
temptation  by  their  gloom  —  are,  thanks  to  God  and  the 
spring,  over ;  and  I  see  approaching  a  long  file  of  shin- 
ing and  happy  days,  to  .do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world. 
This  Brittany  of  ours,"  he  continues,  "  gives  one  the  idea 
of  the  grayest  and  most  wrinkled  old  woman  possible 
suddenly  changed  back  by  the  touch  of  a  fairy's  wand 
into  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the 
world ;  the  fine  weather  has  so  decked  and  beautified  the 
dear  old  country."  He  felt,  however,  the  cloudiness  and 
cold  of  the  ^  dear  old  country  "  with  all  the  sensitiveness 
of  a  child  of  the  South.  "  What  a  difference,"  he  cries, 
"  between  the  sky  of  Brittany,  even  on  the  finest  day, 
and  the  sky  of  our  South !  Here  the  summer  has,  even 
on  its  highdays  and  holidays,  something  mournful,  over- 
cast, and  stinted  about  it.  It  is  like  a  miser  who  is 
making  a  show ;  there  is  a  niggardliness  in  his  magnifi- 
cence. Give  me  our  Languedoc  sky,  so  bountiful  of 
light,  so  blue,  so  largely  vaulted!"  And  somewhat  later, 
complaining  of  the  short  and  dim  sunlight  of  a  February 
day  in  Paris,  "  What  a  sunshine,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  glad- 
den eyes  accustomed  to  all  the  wealth  of  light  of  the 
South !  —  aux  larges  et  libirtdes  effimons  de  lumihre  du 
del  du  Midi" 

In  the  long  winter  of  La  Ch§naie  his  great  resource 
was  literature.  One  has  often  heard  that  an  educated 
Frenchman's  reading  seldom  goes  much  beyond  French 
and  Latin,  and  that  he  makes  the  authors  in  these  two 
languages  his  sole  literary  standard.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true  of  Frenchmen  in  general,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  width  of  the  reading  of  Gu^rin  and  his 
friends,  and  as  to  the  range  of  their  literary  sympathies. 
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One  of  the  drcle^Hippolyte  la  Morvonnais  —  a  poet  who 
published  a  volume  of  verse,  and  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  —  had  a  passionate  admiration  for  Wordsworth,  and 
had  even,  it  is  said,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rjdal  Mount 
to  visit  him ;  and  in  Gu^rin*s  own  reading  I  find,  besides 
the  French  names  of  Bemardih  de  St  Pierre,  Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  names  of 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Goethe;  and 
he  quotes  both  from  Greek  and  from  English  authors  in 
the  originaL  His  literarj  tact  is  beautifully  fine  and 
true.  <^ Every  poet,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "has  his 
own  art  of  poetry  written  on  the  ground  of  his  own  soul ; 
there  is  no  other.  Be  constantly  observing  Nature  in 
her  smallest  details,  and  then  write  as  the  current  of 
your  thoi^hts  guides  you,  —  that  is  all."  But  with  all 
this  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  forms  and  rules,  Gu^rin 
marks  with  perfect  precision  the  &ult6  of  ihefree  French 
literature  of  his  time,  —  the  KUercUure  facile, — and  judges 
the  romantic  school  and  its  prospects  like  a  master :  "that 
youthful  literature  which  has  put  forth  all  its  blossom  pre- 
maturely, and  has  lefl  itself  a  helpless  prey  to  the  return- 
ing frost,  stimulated  as  it  has  been  by  the  burning  sun  of  • 
our  century,  by  this  atmosphere  charged  with  a  perilous 
heat,  which  has  over-hastened  every  sort  of  development, 
and  will  most  likely  reduce  to  a  handful  of  grains  the 
harvest  of  our  age."  And  the  popular  authors,  —  those 
"  whose  name  appears  once  and  disappears  forever,  whose 
books,  unwelcome  to  all  serious  people,  welcome  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  novelty-huntei'S  and  novel-readers, 
fill  with  vanity  these  vain  souls,  and  then,  falling  from 
hands  heavy  with  the  languor  of  satiety,  drop  forever  into 
the  gulf  of  oblivion" ;  and  those,  more  noteworthy,  "the 
writers  of  books  celebrated,  and,  as  works  of  art,  deserv- 
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ing  oelebritj,  bat  which  have  in  them  not  one  grain  of 
that  hidden  manna,  not  one  of  those  €iweet  and  whole- 
some thoughts  which  nourish  the  human  soul  and  refresh 
it  when  it  is  weary,"  —  these  he  treats  with  such  severity 
that  he  may  in  some  sense  be  described,  as  he  describes 
himself,  as  <4nvoking  with  his  whole  heart  a  classical 
restoration."  He  is  best  described,  however,  not  as  a 
partisan  of  any  school,  but  as  an  ardent  seeker  fbr  that 
mode  of  expression  which  is  the  most  natural,  happy,  and 
true.     He  writes  to  his  sister  Eugenie :  — 

"  I  want  you  to  reform  your  system  of  composition ;  it 
is  too  loose,  too  vague,  too  Lamartinian.  Your  verse  is 
too  sing-song ;  it  does  not  talk  enough.  Form  for  your* 
self  a  style  of  your  own,  which  shall  be  your  real  expres- 
sion. Study  the  French  language  by  attentive  reading, 
making  it  your  care  to  remark  constructions,  turns  of  ex- 
pression, delicacies  of  style,  but  without  ever  adopting' 
the  manner  of  any  master.  In  the  works  of  these  mas- 
ters we  must  learn  our  language,  but  we  must  use  it  each 
in  our  own  fashion."  * 

It  was  not,  however,  to  perfect  his  literary  judgment 
that  Guerin  came  to  La  Ch^naie.  The  religious  feeling, 
which  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  essence  as  the  passion 
for  Nature  and  the  literary  instinct,  shows  itself  at  mo- 
ments jealous  of  these  its  rivals,  and  alarmed  at  their  pre- 
dominance. Like  all  powerful  feelings,  it  wants  to  ex- 
clude every  other  feeling  and  to  be  absolute.  One  Fri- 
day in  April,  after  he  has  been  delighting  himself  with 
the  shapes  of  the  clouds  and  the  progress  of  the  spring, 
he  suddenly  bethinks  himself  that  the  day  is  Good  Fri- 
day, and  exclaims  in  his  diary :  — * 

*  Part  of  these  extracts  date  teom  a  time  a  little  after  6n6rin*9 
residence  at  La  Chdnaie;  but  already,  amidst  the  readings  aud  con- 
versatioBS  of  La  Ghdnaie,  his  literary  judgment  was  perfectly  formed. 
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^^  My  God,  what  is  my  soul  about  that  it  can  thus  go 
running  after  such  fugitive  delights  on  Good  Friday,  on 
this  day  all  filled  with  thy  death  and  our  redemption  ? 
There  is  in  me  I  know  not  what  damnable  spirit,  that 
awakens  in  me  strong  discontents,  and  is  forever  prompt- 
ing me  to  rebel  against  the  holy  exercises  and  the  devout 
collectedness  of  soul  which  are  the  meet  preparation  for 
these  ffcesLt  solemnities  of  our  feiith.  O  how  well-  can  I 
trace  here  the  old  leaven,  from  which  I  have  not  yet  per- 
fectly cleared  my  soul  1 " 

And  again,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Marzan :  ^  Of  what, 
my  God,  are  we  made,"  he  cries,  ^'  that  a  little  verdure 
and  a  few  trees  should  be  enough  to  rob  us  of  our  tran- 
quillity and  to  distract  us  from  thy  love  ?  "  And  writing, 
three  days  afler  Easter  Sunday,  in  his  journal,  he  records 
the  reception  at  La  Ch6naie  of  a  fervent  neophyte,  in 
words  which  seem  to  convey  a  covert  blame  of  his  own 
want  of  fervency :  — 

^' Three  days  have  pass^  over  our  heads  since  the 
great  festival.  One  anniversary  the  less  for  us  yet  to 
spend  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  I 
Every  year  thus  bears  away  with  it  its  solemn  festivals ; 
when  will  the  everlasting  festival  be  here  ?  I  have  been 
witness  of  a  most  touching  sight ;  Franyois  has  brought 
us  one  of  his  friends  whom  he  has  gained  to  the  faith. 
This  neophyte  joined  us  in  our  exercises  during  the  Holy 
week,  and  on  Easter  day  he  receivecl  the  communion 
with  us.  Francis  was  in  raptures.  It  is  a  truly  good 
work  which  he  has  thus  done.  Frangois  is  quite  young, 
hardly  twenty  years  old ;  M.  de  la  M.  is  thirty,  and  is 
married.  There  is  something  most  touching  and  beau- 
tifully simple  in  M.  de  la  M.  letting  himself  thus  be 
brought  to  God  by  quite  a  young  man ;  and  to  see  friend- 
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ship,  on  Fran9oi8's  side,  thus  doing  the  work  of  an  Apos* 
tie,  is  not  less  beautiful  and  touching." 

Admiration  for  Lamennais  worked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  this  feeling.  Lamennais  never  appreciated 
Gu^rin ;  his  combative,  rigid,  despotic  nature,  of  which 
the  characteristic  was  energy,  had  no  affinity  with  Gu^rin's 
elusive,  undulating,  impalpable  nature,  of  which  the  char- 
acteristic  was  delicacy.  He  set  little  store  by  his  new 
disciple,  and  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  understand 
what  others  found  so  remarkable  in  him,  his  own  genuine 
feeling  towards  him  being  one  of  indulgent  compassion. 
But  the  intuition  of  Guerin,  more  discerning  than  the 
logic  of  his  master,  instinctively  felt  what  there  was  com- 
manding and  tragic  in  Lamennais's  character,  different 
as  this  was  from  his  own ;  and  £ome  of  his  notes  are 
among  the  most  interesting  records  of  Lamennais  which 
remain. 

«<  <  Do  you  know  what  it  is,'  M.  F^li  *  said  to  us  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  <  which  makes  man 
the  most  suffering  of  all  creatures?  It  is  that  he  has 
one  foot  in  the  finite  and  the  other  in  the  infinite,  and 
that  he  is  torn  asunder,  not  by  four  horses,  as  in  the  hor- 
rible old  times,  but  between  two  worlds.'  Again  he  said 
to  us  as  we  heard  the  dock  strike :  *  If  that  clock  knew  that 
it  was  to  be  destroyed  the  next  instant,  it  would  still  keep 
striking  its  hour  until  that  instant  arrived.  My  children, 
be  as  the  clock ;  whatever  may  be  going  to  happen  to  you, 
strike  always  your  hour.' " 

Another  time  Guerin  writes,' 

^  To-day  M.  F^li  startled  us.  He  was  sitting  behind 
the  chapel,  under  the  two  Scotch  firs ;  he  took  his  stick 

*  The  fkmiliar  name  given  to  M.  de  Lamennais  by  his  followers  at 
La  Chdnaid. 
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and  marked  out  a  grave  on  the  tarf,  and  said  to  Elie,  It 
is  there  I  wish  to  be  buried,  but  no  tombstone  I  only  a 
simple  hillock  of  grass.  O,  how  well  I  shall  be  there!' 
Elie  thought  he  had  a  |M*e8entiment  that  his  end  was  near. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  been  visited  by  such  a 
presentiment ;  when  he  was  setting  out  for  Rome,  he  said 
to  those  here:  *t  do  not  expect  ever  to  come  back  to 
you ;  you  must  do  the  good  which  I  have  fitiled  to  do.' 
He  is  impatient  for  death." 

Overpowered  by  the  ascendancy  of  Lamennais,  6u^ 
rin,  iu  spite  ei  his  hesitations,  in  spite  of  his  confession 
to  himself  that  ^  after  a  three  weeks*  dose  scrutiny  of  his 
soul,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  pearl  of  a  religious  voca- 
tion hidden  in  some  comer  of  it,"  he  had  failed  to  find 
what  he  sought,  took,  at  the  end  of  August,  1833,  a  de- 
cisive step.  He  joined  the  religious  order  which  Lamen- 
nais had  founded.  But  at  this  very  moment  the  deep- 
ening displeasure  of  Rome  with  Lamennais  determined 
the  Bishop  of  Rennes  to  break  up,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a 
religious  congregation,  the  Society  of  La  Ghduaie,  to 
transfer  the  novices  to  Ploenpel,  and  to  place  them  under 
other  superintendence.  In  September,  Lamennab,  ^  who 
had  not  yet  ceased,"  writes  M.  de  Marzan,  a  fervent  Cath- 
olic, ^  to  be  a  Ghrktian  and  a  priest,  took  leave  of  his 
beloved  colony  of  La  Ghdnaie,  with  the  anguish  of  a  gen- 
eral who  disbands  his  army  down  to  the  last  recruit,  and 
withdraws  annihilated  from  the  field  of  battle."  Gudrin 
went  to  Ploermel.  But  here,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  real 
religious  house,  he  instaAtly  perceived  how  alien  to  a 
spirit  like  his,— a  spirit  which,  as  he  himself  says  some- 
where, ^  had  need  of  the  open  air,  wanted  to  see  the  sun 
and  the  fiowers," —  was  the  constraint  and  monotony  of 
a  monastic  life,  when  Lamennais's  genius  was  no  longer 
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present  to  enliven  this  life  for  him.  On  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber he  renounced  the  novitiate,  believing  himself  a  parti- 
san of  Lamennais  in  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  reproadi- 
ing  the  life  he  had  left  with  demanding  passive  obedience 
instead  of  tr3dng  ^  to  put  in  practice  the  admirable  alli- 
ance of  order  with  liberty,  and  of  variety  with  unity,'* 
and  declaring  that,  for  his  part,  he  preferred  taking  the 
chances  of  a  life  of  adventure  to  submitting  himself  to 
be  *^  garotte  par  un  reglement,  —  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a 
set  of  rules."  In  real  truth,  a  life  of  adventure,  or  rath- 
er a  life  free  to  wander  at  its  own  will,  was  that  to  which 
his  nature  irresistibly  impelled  him. 

For  a  career  of  adventure,  the  inevitable  field  was 
Paris.  But  before  this  career  began,  there  came  a  stage, 
the  smoothest,  perhaps,  and  the  most  happy  in  the  short 
life  of  Gu^rin.  M.  la  Morvonnais,  one  of  his  La  Ch^naie 
friends,  —  some  years  older  than  Gu^rin,  and  married  to 
a  wife  of  singular  sweetness  and  charm, — had  a  house 
by  the  seaside  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  beautiful  rivers 
of  Brittany,  the  Arguenon.  He  asked  Guerin,  when  he 
left  Ploermel,  to  come  and  stay  with  him  at  this  place, 
called  Le  Val  de  TArguenon,  and  Guerin  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1833—4  there.  I  grudge  every  word  about  Le  Val 
and  its  inmates  which  is  not  Gu^rin*s  own,  so  charming 
is  the  picture  he  draws  of  them,  so  truly  does  his  talent 
find  itself  in  its  best  vein  as  he  draws  it 

"  How  fuU  of  goodness  "  (he  writes  in  his  journal  of 
the  7th  of  December)r  "  is  Providence  to  me  I  For  fear 
the  sudden  passage  from  the  mild  and  temperate  air  of  a 
religious  life  to  the  torrid  clime  of  the  world  should  be  too 
trying  for  my  soul,  it  has  conducted  me,  after  I  have  left 
my  sacred  shelter,  to  a  house  planted  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  regions,  where,  without  being  in  solitude. 
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one  is  not  jet  in  the  world ;  a  house  whose  windows  look 

OQ  the  one  side  towards  the  plain  where  the  tumult  of 

men  is  rocking,  on  the  other  towards  the  wilderness  where 

the  servants  of  God  are  chanting.     I  intend  to  write 

down  the  record  of  my  sojourn  here,  for  the  days  here 

spent  are  full  of  liappiness,  and  I  know  that  in  the  time 

to  come  I  shall  often  turn  back  to  the  story  of  these  past 

felicities.    A  man,  pious,  and  a  poet;  a  woman;  whose 

spirit  is  in  such  perfect  sympathy  with  his  that  you  would 

say  they  had  but  one  being  between  them ;  a  child,  called 

Marie  like  her  mother,  and  who  sends,  like  a  star,  the 

first  rays  of  her  love  and  thought  through  the  white  cloud 

of  infancy ;  a  simple  life  in  an  old-fashioned  house ;  the 

ocean,  which  comes  morning  and  evening  to  bring  us  .its 

harmonies ;   and  lastly,  a  wanderer  who  descends  from 

Carmel  and  is  going  on  to  Babylon,  and  who  has  laid 

down  at  this  threshold  his  staff  and  his  sandals,  to  take 

his  seat  at  the  hospitable  table ;  — here  is  matter  to  make 

a  biblical  poem  of,  if  I  could  only  describe  things  as  I 

can  feel  them. 

Every  line  written  by  Gu^rin  during  this  stay  at  Le 
Val  is  worth  quoting,  but  I  have  only  room  for  one  ex- 
tract more :  — 

•*  Never  "  (he  writes,  a  fortnight  later,  on  the  20th  of 
December),  ^^  never  have  I  tasted  so  inwardly  and  deeply 
the  ha[)pines8  of  home-life.  All  the  little  details  of  this 
life  which  in  their  succession  make  up  the  day,  are  to  me 
80  many  stages  of  a  continuous  charm  carried  from  one 
end  of  the  day  to  the  other.  The  morning  greeting, 
which  in  some  sort  renews  the  pleasure  of  the  first  arri- 
val, for  the  words  with  which  one  meets  are  almost  the 
^ame,  and  the  separation  at  night,  through  the  hours  of 
dai'kness  and  uncertainty,  does  not  ill  represent  longer 
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fleparalions ;  then  breakfast,  during  which  you  haye  the 
fresh  enjoyment  of  having  met  together  again  ;  the  stroll 
afterwards,  when  we  go  out  and  bid  Nature  good-morn- 
ing ;  the  return,  and  setting  to  work  in  an  old  panelled 
diamber  looking  out  on  the  sea,  inaccessible  to  all  the  stir 
of  the  house,  a  perfect  sanctuary  of  labor;  dinner,  to 
which  we  are  called,  not  by  a  bell  which  reminds  one  too 
much  of  school  or  a  great  house,  but  by  a  pleasant  voice ; 
the  gayety,  the  merriment,  the  talk  flitting  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  and  never  dropping  so  long  as  the  meal 
lasts ;  the  crackling  fire  of  dry  branches  to  which  we 
draw  our  chairs  directly  afterwards,  the  kind  words  that 
are  spoken  round  the  warm  flame  which  sings  while  we 
talk  ;  and  then,  if  it  is  fine,  the  walk  by  the  seaside,  when 
the  sea  has  for  its  visitors  a  mother  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  this  child's  father  and  a  stranger,  each  of  these  two 
last  with  a  stick  in  his  hand ;  the  rosy  lips  of  the  little 
girl,  which  keep  talking  at  the  same  time  with  the  waves, 
—  now  and  then  tears  shed  by  her  and  cries  of  childish 
fright  at  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  our  thoughts,  the  father's 
and  mine,  as  we  stand  and  look  at  the  mother  and  child 
smiling  at  one  another,  or  at  the  child  in  tears  and  the 
mother  trying  to  comfort  it  by  her  caresses  and  exhor^ 
tations ;  the  Ocean,  going  on  all  the  while  rolling  up  his 
waves  and  noises  ;  the  dead  boughs  which  we  go  and  cut, 
here  and  there,  out  of  the  copse-wood,  to  make  a  quick 
and  bright  fire  when  we  get  home,  —  this  little  taste  of 
the  woodman's  calling  which  brings  us  closer  to  Nature 
and  makes  us  think  of  M.  Fall's  GB/ger  fondness  for  the 
same  work ;  the  hours  of  study  and  poetical  flow  which 
carry  us  to  supper-time;  this  meal,  which  summons  us 
by  the  same  gentle  voice  as  its  predecessor,  and  which 
is  passed  amid  the  same  joys-,  only  less  loud,  because  eve- 
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ning  sobers  everything,  tones  everything  down ;  then  our 
evening,  ushered  in  by  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire,  and 
which  with  its  alternations  of  reading  and  talking  brings 
us  at  last  to  bedtime ;  —  to  all  the  charms  of  a  day  so 
spent  add  the  dreams  which  follow  it,  and  your  imagina- 
tion will  still  fall  far  short  of  these  home-joys  in  their  de- 
lightful reaUty." 

I  said  the  foregoing  should  be  my  last  extract,  but  who 
could  resist  this  picture  of  a  January  evening  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany?  — 

"  All  the  sky  is  covered  over  with  gray  clouds  just  sil- 
vered at  the  edges.  The  sun,  who  departed  a  few  jnin- 
utes  ago,  has  lefl  behind  him  enough  light  to  temper  for 
awhile  the  black  shadows,  and  to  soften  down,  as  it  were, 
the  approach  of  night.  The  winds  are  hushed,  and  the 
tranquil  ocean  sends  up  to  me,  when  I  go  out  on  the 
doorstep  to  listen,  only  a  melodious  murmur,  which  .dies 
away  in  the  soul  like  a  beautiful  wave  on  the  beach. 
The  birds,  the  first  to  obey  the  nocturnal  influence,  make 
their  way  towards  the  woods,  and  you  hear  the  rustle  of 
their  wings  in  the  clouds.  The  copses  which  cover  the 
whole  hillside  of  Le  Val,  which  all  the  day-time  are 
alive  with  the  chirp  of  the  wren,  the  laughing  whistle  of 
the  woodpecker,*  and  the  different  notes  of  a  multitude 
of  birds,  have  no  longer  any  sound  in  their  paths  and 
thickets,  unless  it  be  the  prolonged  high  call  of  the 
blackbirds  at  play  with  one  another  and  chasing  one 
another,  after  all  the  Other  birds  have  their  heads  safe 
under  their  wings.  The  noise  of  man,  always  the  last  to 
be  silent,  dies  gradually  out  over  the  face  of  the  fields. 
The  general  murmur  fades  away,  and  one  hears  hardly 

*  **The  woodpecker  laughs,"  b&jb  White  of  Selborne:  and  here  ia 
Ga^rin,  in  Brittany,  confirming  his  testimony. 
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a  sound  except  what  comes  from  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets, in  which,  up  till  far  into  the  night,  there  are  cries  of 
children  and  barking  of  dogs.  Silence  wraps  me  round  ; 
everything  seeks  repose  except  this  pen  of  mine,  which 
perhaps  disturbs  the  rest  of  some  living  atom  asleep  in  a 
crease  of  my  notebook,  for  it  makes  its  light  scratching  as 
it  puts  down  these  idle  thoughts.  Let  it  stop,  then  I  for 
all  I  write,  have  written,  or  shall  write,  will  never  be 
worth  setting  against  the  sleep  of  an  atom." 

On  the  1st  of  February  we  find  him  in  a  lodging  at 
Paris.  "I  enter  the  world"  (such  are  the  last  words 
written  in  his  journal  at  Le  Val)  "  with  a  secret  horror." 
His  outward  history  for  the  next  five  years  is  soon  told. 
He  found  himself  in  Paris,  poor,  fastidious,  and  with 
health  which  already,  no  doubt,  felt  the  obscure  presence 
of  the  malady  of  which  he  died,  —  consumption.  One 
of  his  Brittany  acquaintances  introduced  him  to  editors, 
tried  to  engage  him  in  the  periodical  literature  of  Paris ; 
and  so  unmistakable  was  Gueriu's  talent,  that  even  his 
first  essays  were  immediately  accepted.  But  Gu^rin's 
genius  was  of  a  kind  which  unfitted  him  to  get  his  bread 
in  this  manner.  At  first  he  was  pleased  with  the  notion 
of  living  by  his  pen ;  "/c  n^ai  qu*a  icrire^^  he  says  to  his 
sister,  —  "I  have  only  got  to  write."  But  to  a  nature 
like  his,  endued  with  the  pa&^ion  for  perfection,  the 
necessity  to  produce,  to  produce  constantly,  to  produce 
whether  in  the  vein  or  out  of  the  vein,  to  produce  some- 
thing good  or  bad  or  middling,  as  it  may  happen,  but  at 
all  events  9<meih%ng^  —  is  the  most  intolerable  of  torture^. 
To  escape  from  it  he  betook  himself  to  that  common  but 
most  perfidious  refuge  of  men  of  letters,  that  refuge  to 
which  Goldsmith  and  poor  Hartley  Coleridge  had  be- 
taken themselves  before  him,  —  the  profession  of  teach- 
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ing.  In  September,  1834,  he  procured  an  engagement 
at  the  College  Stanislas,  where  he  had  himself  been  edu- 
cated. It  was  vacation-time,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
teach  a  small  class  composed  of  boys  who  did  not  go 
home  for  the  holidays,  —  in  his  own  words,  "  scholars 
left  like  sick  sheep  in  the  fold,  while  the  rest  of  the  flock 
are  frisking  in  the  fields/'  After  the  vacation  he  was 
kept  on  at  the  College  as  a  supernumerary.  *'  The  mas- 
ter of  the  fifth  class  has  asked  for  a  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence ;  I  am  taking  his  place,  and  by  this  work  I  get  one 
hundred  francs  (£4).  I  have  been  looking  about  for 
pupils  to  give  private  lessons  to,  and  I  have  found  three 
or  fbur.  Schoolwork  and  private  lessons  together  fill  my 
day  from  half-past  seven  in  the  moaning  till  half-padt 
xune  at  night  The  college  dinner  serves  me  for  break- 
fast, and  I  go  and  dine  in  the  evening  at  twenty-four 
8au8,  as  a  young  man  beginning  life  should."  To  better 
his  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  public  teachers,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  take  the  degree  of  offregS-h* 
lettres,  corresponding  to  our  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ; 
and  to  his  heavy  work  in  teaching  there  was  thus  added 
that  of  preparing  for  a  severe  examination.  The  drudg- 
ery of  thb  life  was  very  irksome  to  him,  although  less 
insupportable  than  the  drudgery  of  the  profession  of  let- 
ters; inasmuch  as  to  a  sensitive  man,  like  Guerin,  to 
silence  his  genius  is  more  tolerable  than  to  hackney  it. 
Still  the  yoke  wore  him  deeply,  and  he  had  moments  of 
bitter  revolt:  he  continued,  however,  to  bear  it  with 
resolution,  and  on  the  whole  with  patience,  for  four 
years.  On  the  15  th  of  November,  1838,  he  married  a 
young  Creole  lady  of  some  fortune,  Mademoiselle  Caro- 
line de  Gervain,  ^  whom,"  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  Des- 
tiny, who  loves  these  surprises,  has  wafted  from  the 
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farthest  Indies  iDto  my  arms."  The  marriage  was 
happy,  and  it  ensured  to  Gu^rin  liberty  and  leisure ; 
but  now  "the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears," 
was  hard  at  hand.  Consumption  declared  itself  in  him : 
"  I  pass  my  life,"  he  writes,  with  his  old  playfulness  and 
calm,  to  his  sister,  on  the  8th  of  April;  1839,  **  within 
my  bed-curtains,  and  wait  patiently  enough,  thanks  to 
Caro's*  goodness,  books,  and  dreams,  for  the  recovery 
whi<^  the  sunshine  is  to  bring  with  it."  In  search  of 
this  sunshine  he  was  taken  to  his  native  country,  Lan- 
guedoG,  but  in  yain.  He  died  at  Le  Cay  la  on  the  19  th 
of  July,  1839. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  inward  life  during  these  five 
years  were  more  considerable.  His  opinions  and  tastes 
underwent  great,  or  what  seem  to  be  great,  changes.  He 
came  to  Paris  the  ardent  partisan  of  Lamennais :  even 
in  April,  1834,  after  Rome  had  finally  condemned  La- 
mennais,—  "  To-night  there  will  go  forth  from  Paris,"  he 
writes,  "  with  his  face  set  to  the  west,  a  man  whose  every 
step  I  would  fain  follow,  and  who  returns  to  the  desert 
for  which  I  sigh.  M.  F^li  departs  this  evening  for  La 
Chdnaie."  But  in  October,  1835,  —  "I  assure  you,"  he 
writes  to  his  sister,  "I  am  at  last  weaned  from  M.  de 
Lamennais;  one  does  not  remain  a  babe  and  suckling 
forever ;  I  am  perfectly  freed  from  his  influence."  There 
was  a  greater  change  than  this.  In  1834  the  main  cause 
of  Gu6rin's  aversion  to  the  literature  of  the  French  ro- 
mantic school,  was  that  this  literature,  having  had  a 
religious  origin  had  ceased  to  be  religious :  "  it  has  for- 
gotten," he  say^,  "  the  house  and  the  admonitions  of  its 
Father."  But  his  friend,  M.  de  Marzan,  tells  us  of  a 
"deplorable  revolution  "  which,  by  1836,  had  taken  place 

•  His  wife. 
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in  him.  Ga^rin  bad  become  intimate  witb  the  cbiefs  of 
this  very  literature  ;  be  no  longer  went  to  churcb ;  ^'  the 
bond  of  a  common  faith,  in  which  our  friendship  had  its 
birth,  existed  between  us  no  longer."  Then,  again,  ^  this 
interregnum  was  not  destined  to  last."  Reconverted  to 
bis  old  faith  by-suffering  and  bj  the  pious  efforts  of  his 
sister  Eugenie,  Gudrin  died  a  Catholic.  His  feelings 
about  society  underwent  a  like  change.  Ailer  ^^  entering 
the  world  with  a  secret  horror,"  after  congratulating  him- 
self when  he  had  been  some  months  at  Paris  on  being 
^  disengaged  from  the  social  tumult,  out  of  the  reach  of 
those  blows  which,  when  I  live  in  the  thick  of  the  world, 
bruise  me,  irritate  me,  or  utterly  crush  ine,"  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  tells  us  of  him,  two  years  aflterwards,  appearing 
in  society  *'  a  man  of  the  world,  elegant,  even  fashion- 
able ;  a  talker  who  could  hold  his  own  against  the  most 
brilliant  talkers  of  Paris." 

In  few  natures,  however,  is  there  really  such  essential 
oonsistency  as  in  Gu^rin's.  He  says  of  himself,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  journal:  *^I  owe  everything  to 
poetry,  for  there  is  no  other  name  to  give  to  the  sum 
total  of  my  thoughts ;  I  owe  to  it  whatever  I  now  have 
pure,  lofty,  and  solid  in  my  soul ;  I  owe  to  it  all  my  con- 
solations in  the  past;  I  shall  probably  owe  to  it  my 
future."  Poetry,  the  poetical  instinct,  was  indeed  the 
basis  of  his  nature ;  but  to  say  so  thus  absolutely  is  not 
quite  enough.  One  aspect  of  poetry  fascinated  Gu^rin's 
imagination  and  held  it  prisoner.  Poetry  is  the  inter- 
pretress of  the  natural  worid,  and  she  is  the  interpretress 
of  the  moral  world ;  it  was  as  the  interpretress  of  the 
natural  world  that  she  had  Gu^rin  for  her  mouthpiece. 
To  make  magically  near  and  real  the  life  of  Nature,  and 
man's  life  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  that  Nature,  was 
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his  faculty ;  a  faculty  of  nataralistic,  not  of  moral  iateiv 
pretation.  This  Acuity  always  has  for  its  basis  a  peculiar 
temperament,  an  extraordinary  delicacy  of  organization 
and  susceptibility  to  impressions;  in  exerdsing  it  the 
poet  is  in  a  great  degree  passive  (Wordsworth  thus 
speaks  of  a  wise  pcusivenesa)  :  he  aspires  to  be  a  sort  of 
human  ^olian-harp,  catching  and  rendering  every  rustle 
of  Nature.  To  assist  at  the  evolution  of  the  whole 
life  of  the  world  is  his  craving,  and  intimately  to  feel 
it  all:  — 

<<  the  glow,  the  thriU  of  life^ 
Where,  where  do  these  abound?  ** 

is  what  he  asks :  he  resists  being  riveted  and  held  sta- 
tionary by  any  single  impression,  but  would  be  borne  on 
forever  down  an  enchanted  stream.  He  goes  into  re 
ligion  and  out  of  religion,  into  society  and  out  of  society, 
not  from  the  motives  which  impel  men  in  general,  but  to 
feel  what  it  is  all  like ;  he  is  thus  hardly  a  moral  agent, 
and,  like  the  passive  and  ineffectual  Uranus  of  Keats's 
poem,  he  may  say :  — 

**I  ambnta  voice; 
My  life  Is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides; 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail." 

He  hovers  over  the  tumult  of  life,  but  does  not  really  put 
his  hand  to  it 

No  one  has  expressed  the  aspirations  of  this  tempera- 
ment better  than  Gudrin  himself.  In  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  writes :  — 

^  I  return,  as  you  see,  to  my  old  brooding  over  the 
world  of  Nature,  that  line  which  my  thoughts  irresistibly 
take ;  a  sort  of  passion  which  gives  me  enthusiasm,  tears, 
bursts  of  joy,  and  an  eternal  food  for  musing ;  and  yet 

5  .      ,  « 
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I  am  neither  philosopher,  nor  naturalist,  nor  anything 
learned  whatsoever.  There  is  one  word  which  is  the 
Gk)d  of  my  imagination,  the  tyrant,  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  that  fascinates  it,  lures  it  onward,  gives  it  work  to 
do  without  ceasing,  and  will  finally  carry  it  I  know  not 
where ;  the  word  lifeJ* 

And  in  one  place  in  his  journal  he  says :  — 

"  My  imagination  welcomes  every  dream,  every  impres- 
sion, without  attaching  itself  to  any,  and  goes  on  forever 
seeking  something  new." 

And  again,  in  another :  — 

"  The  longer  I  live,  and  tne  clearer  I  discern  between 
true  and  false  in  society,  the  more  does  the  inclination  to 
live,  not  as  a  savage  or  a  misanthrope,  but  as  a  solitary 
man  on  the  frontiers  of  society,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
world,  gain  strength  and  grow  in  me.  The  birds  come 
and  go  and  make  nests  around  our  habitations,  they 
are  fellow-citizens  of  our  farms  and  hamlets  with  us; 
but  they  take  their  flight  in  a  heaven  which  is  boundless, 
but  the  hand  of  God  alone  gives  and  measures  to  them 
their  daily  food,  but  they  build  their  nests  in  the  heart 
of  the  thick  bushes,  or  hang  them  in  the  height  of  the 
trees.  So  would  I,  too,  live,  hovering  round  society,  and 
having  always  at.  my  back  a  field  of  liberty  vast  as  the 
sky." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  longed  for  travel.  "When  one 
is  a  wanderer,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  one  feels  that 
one  fulfils  the  true  condition  of  humanity."  And  the 
last  entry  in  his  journal  is,  —  "  The  stream  of  travel  is 
full  of  delight.    0,  who  will  set  me  adrift  on  this  Nile  !" 

Assuredly  it  is  not  in  this  temperament  that  the  active 
virtues  have  their  rise.  On  the  contrary,  this  tempera- 
ment, considered  in  itself  alone,  indisposes  for  the  dis- 
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charge  of  them.  Something  morbid  and  excessive,  as 
manifested  in  Gu^rin,  it  undoubtedly  has.  In  him,  as  ia 
Keats,  and  as  in  another  youth  of  genius,  whose  name, 
but  the  other  day  unheard  of.  Lord  Houghton  has  so 
gracefully  written  in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  «• 
David  Gray,  —  the  temperament,  the  talent  itself,  is 
deeply  influenced  by  their  mysterious  malady ;  the  tem- 
perament is  devouring;  it  uses  vital  power  too  hard  and 
too  fast,  paying  the  penalty  in  long  hours  of  unutterable 
exhaustion  and  in  premature  death.  The  intensity  of 
Gu^riu's  depression  is  described  to  us  by  Gu^rin  himself 
with  the  same  incomparable  touch  with  which  he  de- 
scribes happier  feelings ;  far  oftener  than  any  pleasur- 
able sense  of  his  gift  he  has  *'  the  sense  profound,  near, 
immense,  of  my  misery,  of  my  inward  poverty."  And 
again  :  ^  My  inward  misery  gains  upon  me ;  I  no  longer 
dare  look  within."  And  on  another  day  of  gloom  he  does 
look  within,  and  here  is  the  terrible  analysis :  — 

^  Craving,  unquiet,  seeing  only  by  glimpses,  my  spirit 
is  stricken  by  all  those  ills  which  are  the  sure  fruit  of  a 
youth  doomed  never  to  ripen  into  manhood.  I  grow  old 
and  wear  myself  out  in  the  most  futile  mental  strainings, 
and  make  no  progress.  My  head  seems  dying,  and  when 
the  wind  blows  I  fancy  I  feel  it,  as  if  I  were  a  tree,  blow- 
ing through  a  number  of  withered  branches  in  my  top. 
Study  is  intolerable  to  me,  or  rather  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
power.  Mental  work  brings  on,  not  drowsiness,  but  an 
irritable  and  nervous  disgust  which  drives  me  out,  I  know 
not  where,  into  the  streets  and  public  places.  The  Spring, 
whose  delights  used  to  come  every  year  stealthily  and 
mysteriously  to  charm  me  in  my  retreat,  crushes  me  this 
year  under  a  weight  of  sudden  hotness.  I  should  be  glad 
of  any  event  which  delivered  me  from  the  situation  in 
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wbioh  I  am.  If  I  were  free  I  would  embark  for  some 
dItUnt  country  where  I  could  begin  life  anew." 

Such  is  this  temperapaent  in  the  frequent  hours  when 
the  aense  of  its  own  weakness  and  isolation  crushes  it  to 
the  ground.     Certainly  it  was  not  for  Gu^rin's  happiness, 
or  for  Keat8*S)  as  men  count  happiness,  to  be  as  they  were; 
Still  the  very  excess  and  predominance  of  their  temper- 
ament has  given  to  the  fruits  of  their  genius  an  unique^^ 
brilliancy  and  flavor.     I  have  said  that  poetry  interprets    / 
in  two  ways ;  it  interprets  by  expressing  with  magical  fe-  j 
Itoity  the  physiognomy  and  movement  of  the  outward 
world,  and  it  interprets  by  expressing,  with  inspired  con- 
viction, the  ideas  and  laws  of  the  inward  world  of  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.     In  other  words,  poetry  is  I 
interpretative  both  by  having  ncUural  magic  in  it,  and  'i>3CsJ 
having  moral  'profundity.    In  both  ways  it  illuminates 
man  $  it  gives  him  a  satisfying  sense  of  reality ;  it  recon- 
ciles him  with  himself  and  the  universe.     Thus  JBschy- 
lus's  ^hpatraani  waB^uf'*  and  his  ^^ mnfpiBftov  yiXaa-iui'*  are 
Alike  interpretative.     Shakespeare  interprets  both  when 
he  says, 

^  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  hare  I  teen, 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovran  eye  '*  $ 

and  when  he  says, 

**  There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  as  we  will." 

These  great  poets  unite  in  themselves  the  faculty  of  both 
kinds  of  interpretation,  the  naturalistic  and  the  moral. 
But  it  is  observable  that  in  the  poets  who  unite  both 
kinds,  the  latter  (the  moral)  usually  ends  by  making 
itself  the  master.  In  Shakespeare  the  two  kinds  seem 
wonderfully  to  balance  one  another ;  but  even  in  him  the 
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balance  leans ;  his  expression  tends  to  become  too  littU. 
■ensuoos  and  simple,  too  much  intellectualised.  The 
same  thing  may  be  yet  more  strongly  affirmed  of  Lucre- 
tius and  of  Wordsworth.  In  Shelley  there  is  not  a  bal- 
ance of  the  two  gifts,  nor  even  a  co-existence  of  them,  but 
there  is  a  passionate  straining  after  them  both,  and  this  is 
what  makes  Shelley,  as  a  man,  so  interesting.  I  will  not 
now  inquire  how  much  Shelley  achieves  as  a  poet,  but 
whatever  he  achieves,  he  in  general  fails  to  achieve  nat- 
ural magio  in  his  expression ;  in  Mr.  Palgrave*s  charm- 
ing IVecuury  may  be  seen  a  gallery  of  his  failures.*  But 
in  Keats  and  Gu^rin,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  naturalistic 
interpretation  is  overpoweringly  predominant,  the  natural 
magic  is  perfect;  when  they  speak  of  the  world  they 
speak  like  Adam  naming  by  divine  inspiration  the  crea- 
tures ;  their  expression  corresponds  with  the  thing's  essen- 
tial reality.  Even  between  Keats  and  Gu^rin,  however, 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn.  Keats  has,  above  all, 
a  sense  of  what  is  pleasurable  and  open  in  the  life  of  Na- 
ture ;  for  him  she  is  the  Alma  Parens :  his  expression  has, 
therefore,  more  than  Gu6rin's,  something  genial,  outward, 
and  sensuous.  Gu^rin  has  above  all  a  sense  of  what 
there  is  adorable  and  secret  in  the  life  of  Nature ;  for 
him  she  is  the  Magria  Parens :  his  expression  has,  there- 
fore, more  than  Keats's,  something  mystic,  inward,  and 
profound. 

*  Compare,  for  example,  his  "  Lines  Written  in  the  Eaganean  Hills,** 
with  Keats*8  "  Ode  to  Autumn  **  ( Golden  Treagury,  pp.  266, 284).  The 
latter  piece  renderi  Nature;  the  former  tries  to  render  her.  I  will  not 
deny,  however,  that  Shelley  has  natural  magio  in  his  rhythm ;  what  I 
deny  Is,  that  he  has  it  in  his  language.  It  always  seems  to  me  that 
the  right  sphere  for  Shelley*s  genius  was  the  sphere  of  music,  not  of 
poetry;  the  medium  of  sounds  he  can  master,  but  to  master  the  more 
difficult  medism  of  words  he  has  neither  inteUeotnal  force  euoagh  nor 
•anity  «nongh. 
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So  he  lived  like  a  man  possessed ;  with  his  eye  not  on 
his  own  career,  not  on  the  public,  not  on  fame,  but  on 
the  Isis  whose  veil  he  had  uplifted.  He  published  noth- 
ing :  '^  There  is  more  power  and  beauty,"  he  writes,  '*  in 
the  well-kept  secret  of  one's  self  and  one's  thoughts, 
than  in  the  display  of  a  whole  heaven  that  one  may 
have  inside  one."  ^'My  spirit,"  he  answers  the  friends 
who  urge  him  to  write,  "  is  of  the  home-keeping  order, 
and  has  no  fancy  for  adventure;  literary  adventure  is 
above  all  distasteful  to  it ;  for  this,  indeed  (let  me  say  so 
without  the  least  self-sufficiency),  it  has  a  contempt. 
The  literary  career,  seems  to  me  unreal,  both  in  its  own 
essence  and  in  the  rewards  which  one  seeks  from  it,  and 
therefore  fatally  marred  by  a  secret  absurdity."  His 
acquaintances,  and  among  them  distinguished  men  of  let- 
ters, full  of  admiration  for  the  originality  and  delicacy  of 
his  talent,  laughed  at  his  self-depreciation,  warmly  as- 
sured him  of  his  powers.  He  received  their  assurances 
with  a  mournful  incredulity,  which  contrasts  curiously 
with  the  self-assertion  of  poor  David  Gray,  whom  I  just 
now  mentioned.  *'  It  seems  to  me  intolerable,"  he  writes, 
*^  to  appear  to  men  other  than  one  appears  to  God.  My 
worst  torture  at  this  moment  is  the  over-estimate  which 
generous  friends  form  of  me.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
last  judgment  the  secret  of  all  consciences  will  be  laid 
bare  to  the  universe  ;  would  that  mine  were  so  this  day, 
and  that  every  passer-by  could  see  me  as  I  am ! "  "  High 
above  my  head,"  he  says  at  another  time,  "  far,  far  away, 
I  seem  to  hear  the  murmur  of  that  world  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  which  I  aspire  so  oflen,  but  where  I  can  never 
attain.  I  think  of  those  of  my  own  age  who  have  wings 
strong  enough  to  reach  it,  but  I  think  of  them  without 
jealousy,  and  as  men  on  earth  contemplate  the  elect 
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and  their  felicity."  And,  criticising  his  own  composition, 
"  When  I  begin  a  subject,  my  self-conceit "  (says  this  ex- 
quisite artist)  '^  imagines  I  am  doing  wonders ;  and  when 
I  have  finished,  I  see  nothing  but  a  wretched  made-up 
imitation,  composed  of  odds  and  ends  of  color  stolen  from 
other  people's  palates,  and  tastelessly  mixed  together  on 
mine."  Such  was  his  pcusion  for  perfection^  his  disdain 
for  all  poetical  work  not  perfectly  adequate  and  felicitous. 
The  magic  of  expression  to  which  by  the  force  of  this 
passion  he  won  his  way,  will  make  the  name  of  Maurice 
de  Gu^rin  remembered  in  literature. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Centaur^  a  sort  of  prose 
poem  by  Gu^rin,  which  Madame  Sand  published  afler  his 
death.  The  idea  of  this  composition  came  to  him,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  says,  in  the  course  of  some  visits  which  he 
made  with  his  friend,  M.  Trebutien,  a  learned  antiquarian, 
to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  Louvre.  The  free 
and  wild  life  which  the  Greeks  expressed  by  such  crea- 
tions, as  the  Centaur  had,  as  we  might  well  expect,  a 
strong  charm  for  him ;  under  the  same  inspiration  he  com- 
posed a  Bacchante^  which  was  meant  by  him  to  foim  part 
of  a  prose  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  in  India. 
Beal  as  was  the  affinity  which  Gu^rin's  nature  had  for 
these  subjects,  I  doubt  whether,  in  treating  them,  he 
would  have  found  the  full  and  final  employment  of  his 
talent.  But  the  beauty  of  his  Centaur  is  extraordinary ; 
in  its  whole  conception  and  expression  this  piece  has  in  a 
wonderful  degree  that  natural  magic  of  which  I  have  said 
so  much,  and  the  rhythm  has  a  charm  which  bewitches 
even  a  foreigner.  An  old  Centaur  on  his  mountain,  is 
sapposed  to  relate  to  Melampus,  a  human  questioner,  the 
life  of  his  youth.  Untranslatable  as  the  piece  is,  I  shall 
conclude  with  some  extracts  from  it :  — 
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^I  had  mj  birth  in  the  caves  of  th^se  mountains. 
Like  the  stream  of  this  valley,  whose  first  drops  trickle 
from  some  weeping  rock  in  a  deep  cavern,  the  first  mo- 
ment of  my  life  fell  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote  abode, 
and  without  breaking  the  silence.  When  our  mothers 
draw  near  to  the  time  of  their  delivery,  they  withdraw 
to  the  caverns,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  loneliest  of  them, 
in  the  thickest  of  its  gloom,  bring  forth,  without  uttering 
a  plaint,  a  fruit  silent  as  themselves.  Their  puissant 
milk  makes  us  surmount,  without  weakness  or  dubious 
struggle,  the  first  difficulties  of  life ;  and  yet  we  leave  our 
caverns  later  than  you  your  cradles.  The  reason  is  that 
we  have  a  doctnne  that  the  early  days  of  existence  should 
be  kept  apart  and  enshrouded,  as  days  filled  with  the 
presence  of  the  gods.  Nearly  the  whole  term  of  my 
growth  was  passed  in  the  darkness  where  I  was  bom. 
The  recesses  of  my  dwelling  ran  so  far  under  the  moun- 
tain, that  I  should  not  have  known  on  which  side  was  the 
exit,  had  not  the  winds,  when  they  sometimes  made  their 
way  through  the  opening,  sent  iresh  airs  in,  and  a  sudden 
trouble.  Sometimes,  too,  my  mother  came  back  to  me, 
having  about  her  the  odors  of  the  valleys,  or  streaming 
from  the  waters  which  were  her  haunt.  Her  returning 
thus,  without  a  word  said  of  the  valleys  or  the  rivers,  but 
with  the  emanations  from  them  hanging  about  her,  trou- 
bled my  spirit,  and  I  moved  up  and  down  restlessly  in  my 
darkness.  'What  is  it,'  I  cried,  'this  outside  world 
whither  my  mother  is  borne,  and  what  reigns  there  in  it 
80  potent  as  to  attract  her  so  often  ? '  At  these  moments 
my  own  force  began  to  make  me  unquiet  I  felt  in  it  a 
power  which  could  not  remain  idle ;  and  betaking  myself 
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either  to  toss  my  arms  or  to  gallop  backwards  and  fbis 
wards  in  the  spacious  darkness  of  the  cavern,  I  tried  to 
make  out,  from  the  blows  which  I  dealt  in  the  empty 
space,  or  from  the  transport  of  my  course  through  it,  in 
what  direction  mj  arms  were  meant  to  reach,  or  my  feet 
to  bear  me.  Since  that  day,  I  have  wound  my  arms  round 
the  bust  of  Centaurs,  and  round  the  body  of  heroes^  and 
round  the  trunk  of  oaks ;  my  hands  have  assayed  the 
rocks,  the  waters,  plants  without  number,  and  the  subtlest 
impressions  of  the  air,  —  for  I  uplifl  them  in  the  dark 
and  still  nights  to  catch  the  breaths  of  wind,  aud  to  draw 
signs  whereby  I  may  augur  my  road ;  my  feet,  —  look,  O 
Melampus,  how  worn  they  are !  And  yet,  all  benumbed 
as  I  am  in  this  extremity  of  age,  there  are  days  when,  in 
broad  sunlight,  on  the  mountain-tops,  I  renew  these  gal- 
lopings  of  my  youth  in  the  cavern,  and  with  the  same  ob- 
ject, brandishing  my  arms  and  employing  all  the  fieetness 
which  yet  is  left  to  me. 

^  O  Melampus,  thou  who  wouldst  know  the  life  of  the 
Centaurs,  wherefore  have  the  gods  willed  that  thy  steps 
should  lead  thee  to  me,  the  oldest  and  most  forlorn  of 
them  all  ?  It  is  long  since  I  have  ceased  to  practise  any 
part  of  their  life.  I  quit  no  more  this  mountain  summit, 
to  which  age  has  confined  me.  The  point  of  my  arrows 
now  serves  me  only  to  uproot  some  tough-fibred  plant ; 
the  tranquil  lakes  know  me  still,  but  the  rivers  have  for- 
gotten me.  I  will  tell  thee  a  little  of  my  youth ;  but 
these  recollections,  issuing  from  a  worn  memory,  come 
like  the  drops  of  a  niggardly  libation  poured  from  a  dam- 
aged  urn. 

^  The  course  of  my  youth  was  rapid  and  full  of  agita- 

ft'^*    Movement  was  my  lifp,  and  my  steps  knew  no 
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bound.  One  day  when  I  was  following  the  course  of  a 
valley  seldom  entered  by  the  Centaurs,  I  discovered  a 
man  making  his  way  up  the  stream-side  on  the  opposite 
bank.  He  was  the  first  whom  my  eyes  had  lighted  on ; 
I  despised  him.  *  Behold/ 1  cried,  *  at  the  utmost  but  the 
half  of  what  I  am !  How  short  are  his  steps !  and  his 
movement  how  full  of  labor  I  Doubtless  he  is  a  Centaur 
overthrown  by  the  gods,  and  reduced  by  them  to  drag 
himself  along  thus.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Wandering  along  at  my  own  will  like  the  rivers,  feel- 
ing wherever  I  went  the  presence  of  Cybele,  whether 
in  the  bed  of  the  valleys,  or  on  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  bounded  whither  I  would,  like  a  blind  and  chain- 
less  life.  But  when  Night,  filled  with  the  charm  of  the 
gods,  overtook  me  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  she 
guided  me  to  the  mouth  of  the  caverns,  and  there  tran- 
quillized me  as  she  tranquillizes  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
Stretched  across  the  threshold  of  my  reti'eat,  my  fianks 
hidden  within  the  cave,  and  my  head  under  the  open  sky, 
I  watched  the  spectacle  of  the  dark.  The  sea-gods,  it  is 
said,  quit  during  the  hours  of  darkness  their  palaces  under 
the  deep ;  they  seat  themselves  on  the  promontories,  and 
their  eyes  wander  over  the  expanse  of  the  waves.  Even 
so  I  kept  watch,  having  at  my  feet  an  expanse  of  life  like 
the  hushed  sea.  My  regards  had  free  range,  and  trav- 
elled to  the  most  distant  points.  Like  sea-beaches  which 
never  lose  their  wetness,  the  line  of  mountains  to  the 
west  retained  the  imprint  of  gleams  not  perfectly  wiped 
out  by  the  shadows.  In  that  quarter  still  survived,  in 
pale  clearness,  mountain-summits  naked  and  pure.  There 
I  beheld  at  one  time  the  god  Pan  descend,  ever  solitary ; 
at  another,  the  choir  of  the  mystic  divinities ;  or  I  saw 
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pBsa  some  moimtain-njmph  charm-struck  by  the.  night 
Sometimes  the  eagles  of  Mount  Olympus  traversed  the 
upper  sky,  and  were  lost  to  view  among  the  far-off  con- 
stellations, or  in  the  shade  of  the  dreaming  forests. 

^  Thou  pursuest  afler  wisdoni)  O  Melampus,  which  is 
the  science  of  the  will  of  the  gods ;  and  thou  roamest 
from  people  to  people  like  a  mortal  driven  by  the  des- 
tinies. In  the  times  when  I  kept  my  night-watches  be- 
fore the  caverns,  I  have  sometimes  believed  that  I  was 
about  to  surprise  the  thought  of  the  sleeping  Cybele,  and 
that  the  mother  of  the  gods,  betrayed  by  her  dreams, 
would  let  fall  some  of  her  secrets;  but  I  have  never 
made  out  more  than  sounds  which  faded  away  in  the 
murmur  of  night,  or  words  inarticulate  as  the  bubbling 
of  the  nvers. 

*^  ^  0  Macareus,'  one  day  said  the  great  Chiron  to  me, 
whose  old  age  I  tended ;  '  we  are,  both  of  us,  Centaurs 
of  the  mountain ;  but  how  different  are  our  lives  I  Of 
my  days  all  the  study  is  (thou  seest  it)  the  s^rch  for 
plants  ;  thou,  thou  art  like  tho^  mortals  who  have  picked 
up  on  the  waters  or  in  the  woods,  and  carried  to  their 
lips,  some  pieces  of  the  reed-pipe  thrown  away  by  the 
god  Pan.  From  that  hour  these  mortals,  having  caught 
from  their  relics  of  the  god  a  passion  for  wild  life,  or 
perhaps  smitten  with  some  secret  madness,  enter  into  the 
wilderness,  plunge  among  the  forests,  follow  the  course 
of  the  streams,  bury  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, restless,  and  haunted  by  an  unknown  purpose.  The 
mares,  beloved  of  the  winds  in  the  farthest  Scythia,  are 
not  wilder  than  thou,  nor  more  cast  down  at  nightfall, 
when  the  North  Wind  has  departed.  Seekest  thou  to 
know  the  gods,  O  Macareus,  and  from  what  source  men, 
animals,  and  the  elements  of  tlie  universal  fii*e  have  their 
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origin?  But  the  aged  Ocean,  the  father  of  all  thingsy 
keeps  locked  within  his  own  breast  these  secrets;  and 
the  nymphs  who  stand  around  sing  as  thej  weave  their 
eternal  dance  before  him,  to  cover  any  sound  which 
might  escape  firom  his  lips  half-opened  by  slumber.  The 
mortals,  dear  to  the  gods  for  their  virtue,  have  received 
from  their  hands  lyres  to  give  delight  to  man,  or  the 
seeds  of  new  plants  to  make  him  rich ;  but  from  their 

inexorable  lips,  nothing ! ' 

^  •  •  •  •  • 

^'  Such  were  the  lessons  which  the  old  Chiron  gave  me. 

Waned  to  the  very  extremity  of  life,  the  Centaur  yet 

nourished  in  his  spirit  the  most  lofty  discourse. 
.  •  •  •  • 

"  For  me,  O  Melampus,  I  decline  imto  my  last  days, 
calm  as  the  setting  of  the  constellations.  I  still  retain 
enterprise  enough  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and 
there  I  linger  late,  either  gazing  on  the  wild  and  restless 
elouds,  dt  to  see  come  up  from  the  horizon  the  rainy 
Hyades,  the  Pleiades,  or  the  great  Orion ;  but  I  feel  my- 
self perishing  and  passing  quickly  away,  like  a  snow* 
wreath  floating  on  the  stream;  and  soon  I  shall  be 
mingled  with  the  waters  which  flow  in  the  vast  bosom 
erf  Earth." 


EUGENIE  DE  GUERIN. 


HO  that  had  spoken  of  Maurice  de  Gn^rin 
could  refrain  from  speaking  of  his  sister  Eu- 
genie, the  most  devoted  of  sisters,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  soub  ?  "  There 
18  nothing  fixed,  no  duration,  no  vitality  in  the  sentiments 
of  women  towards  one  another;  their  attachments  are 
mere  pretty  bows  of  ribbon,  and  no  more.  In  all  the 
friendships  of  women  I  observe  this  slightness  of  the  tie* 
I  know  no  instance  to  the  contrary,  even  in  history. 
Orestes  and  Pylades  have  no  sisters."  So  she  herself 
•peaks  of  the  friendships  of  her  own  sex.  But  Electra 
can  attach  herself  to  Orestes,  if  not  to  Chrysotbemis. 
And  to  her  brother  Maurice,  Eugenie  de  Gu^rin  was 
Pylades  and  Electra  in  one* 

The  name  of  Maurice  de  Gu^rin,  —  that  young  man 
BO  gifted,  so  attractive,  so  careless  of  fame,  and  so  early 
anatched  away ;  who  died  at  twenty-nine ;  who,  says  his 
aister,  ^let  what  he  did  be  lost  with  a  carelessness  so 
unjust  to  himself,  set  no  value  on  any  of  his  own  pro* 
ductions,  and  departed  hence  without  reaping  the  rich 
harvest  which  seemed  his  due  " ;  who,  in  spite  of  his  im* 
maturity,  in  spite  of  his  fragility,  exercised  such  a  oharm> 
^  furnished  to  others  so  much  of  that  which  all  live  by," 
that  some  years  afler  his  death  his  sister  found  in  a 
country-house  where  he  used  to  stay,  in  the  journal  Qf 
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a  young  girl  who  had  not  known  him,  but  who  heard  her 
family  speak  of  hipi,  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death,  and 
these  words, «  il  itait  leur  vie  "  (he  was  their  life)  ;  whose 
talent,  exquisite  as  that  of  Keats,  with  less  of  sunlight, 
abundance,  and  facility  in  it  than  that  of  Keats,  but  with 
more  of  distinction  and  power,  had  "  that  winning,  deli- 
cate, and  beautifully  happy  turn  of  expression"  which 
IS  the  stamp  of  the  master, — is  beginning  to  be  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  literature.  This  establbhment  of 
Maurice's  name  was  an  object  for  which  his  sister  Eugdnie 
passionately  labored.  While  he  was  alive,  she  placed 
her  whole  joy  in  the  flowering  of  this  gifted  nature; 
when  he  was  dead,  she  had  no  other  thought  than  to 
make  the  world  know  him  as  she  knew  him.  She  out- 
lived him  nine  years,  and  her  cherished  task  for  those 
years  was  to  rescue  the  fragments  of  her  brother's  com- 
position, to  collect  them,  to  get  them  published.  In  pur- 
suing this  task  she  had  at  first  cheering  hopes  of  success  ; 
she  had  at  last  baffling  and  bitter  disappointment  He^ 
earthly  business  was  at  an  end;  she  died.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  it  was  permitted  to  the  love  of  a  friend,  M. 
Trebutien,  to  effect  for  Maurice's  memory  what  the  love 
of  a  sister  had  failed  to  accomplish.  But  those  who 
read,  with  delight  and  admiration,  the  journal  and  letters 
of  Maurice  de  Guerin,  could  not  but  be  attracted  and 
touched  by  this  sifter  Eugenie,  who  met  them  at  every 
page.  She  seemed  hardly  less  gifted,  hardly  less  inter- 
esting, than  Maurice  himself.  And  presently  M.  Trebu- 
tien did  for  the  sister  what*  he  had  done  for  the  brother. 
He  published  the  journal  of  Mdlle.  Eugenie  de  Guerin, 
and  a  few  (too  few,  alas !)  of  her  letters.^    The  book  has 

♦  A  volume  of  these,  also,  has  just  been  brought  out  by  M.  Trebu- 
tien.   One  good  book,  at  least,  in  the  literature  of  the  year  1865 1 
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made  a  profound  impression  in  France ;  and  the  fame 
which  she  sought  only  for  her  brother  now  crowns  athe 
sister  al^^o. 

Parts  of  Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin's  journal  were  several  years 
ago  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  a  writer  in  the 
National  Review  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
them.  The  bees  of  our  English  criticism  do  not  often 
roam  so  far  afield  for  their  honey,  and  this  critic  deserves 
thanks  for  having  flitted  in  his  quest  of  blossom  to  foreign 
parts,  and  for  having  settled  upon  a  beautiful  flower  found 
there.  He  had  the  discernment  to  see  that  Mdlle.  de 
Gu^rin  was  well  worth  speaking  of,  and  he  spoke  of  her 
with  feeling  and  appreciation.  But  that,  as  I  have  said, 
was  several  years  ago ;  even  a  true  and  feeling  homage 
needs  to  be  from  time  to  time  renewed,  if  the  memory  of 
its  object  is  to  endure ;  and  criticism  must  not  lose  the 
occasion  offered  by  Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin's  journal  being  for 
the  first  time  published  to  the  world,  of  directing  notice 
once  more  to  this  religious  and  beautiful  character. 

Eugenie  de  Gu^nn  was  born  in  1805,  at  the  chateau 
of  Le  Cayla,  in  Languedoc  Her  family,  though  reduced 
in  circumstances,  was  noble;  and  even  when  one  is  a 
Baint  one  cannot  quite  forget  that  one  comes  of  the  stock 
of  the  Guarini  of  Italy,  or  that  one  coants  among  one's 
ancestors  a  Bishop  of  Benlis,  who  had  the  marshalling  of 
the  French  order  of  battle  on  the  day.  of  Bou  vines.  Le 
Cayla  was  a  solitary  place,  with  its  terrace  looking  down 
upon  a  stream-bed  and  valley  ;  '^  one  may  pass  days  there 
without  seeing  any  living  thing  but  the  sheep,  without 
hearing  any  living  thing  but  the  birds."  M.  de  Gu^rin, 
Eugenie's  father,  lost  his  wife  when  Eugenie  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  Maurice  seven ;  he  was  left  with  four  chil- 
dren,—  Eugenie,  Marie,  Erembert,  and  Maurice,  —  of 
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whom  Eugenie  was  the  eldest,  and  Maurice  was  the 
yoi^gest.  This  youngest  child,  whose  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy had  made  him  the  object  of  his  mother's  most  anx- 
ious fondness,  was  commended  by  her  in  dying  to  the 
care  of  his  sister  Eugenie.  Maurice  at  eleven  years  old 
went  to  school  at  Toulouse ;  then  he  went  to  the  College 
Stanislas  at  Paris ;  then  he  became  a  member  of  the  re- 
ligious society  which  M.  de  Lamennais  had  formed  at  La 
ChSnaie  in  Brittany ;  afterwards  he  lived  chiefly  at  Paris, 
returning  to  Le  Cayla,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  to  die. 
Distance,  in  those  days,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  frequent 
meetings  of  the  separated  members  of  a  French  family 
of  narrow  means.  Maurice  de  Gu^rin  was  seldom  at  *Le 
Cayla  after  he  had  once  quitted  it,  though  his  few  visits 
to  his  home  were  long  ones ;  but  he  passed  five  years  — 
the  period  of  his  sojourn  in  Brittany,  and  of  his  first  seU 
tlement  in  Paris  —  without  coming  home  at  all.  In  spite 
of  the  check  from  these  absences,  in  spite  of  the  more 
serious  check  from  a  temporary  alteration  in  Maurice's 
religious  feelings,  the  union  between  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter was  wonderfully  dose  and  firm.  For  they  were  knit 
together,  not  only  by  the  tie  of  blood  and  early  attach* 
ment,  but  also  by  the  tie  of  a  common  genius.  '^  We 
were,"  says  Eugenie, "  two  eyes  looking  out  of  one  head." 
She,  on  her  part,  brought  to  her  love  for  her  brother,  the 
devotedness  of  a  woman,  the  intensity  of  a  recluse,  almost 
the  solicitude  of  a  mother.  Her  home  duties  prevented 
her  from  following  the  wish,  which  often  arose  in  her,  to 
join  a  religious  sisterhood.  There  is  a  trace — just  a 
trace  —  of  an  early  attachment  to  a  cousin ;  but  he  died 
when  she  was  twenty-four.  *  Afler  that,  she  lived  for 
Maurice.  It  was  for  Maurice  that,*  in  addition  to  her 
constant  corresponden^se  with  him  by  letter,  she  began  in 
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1834  her  journal,  which  was  sent  to  him  by  portions  as 
it  was  finished.  Afler  his  death  she  tried  to  oontinue  it^ 
addressing  it  ^'  to  Maurice  in  Heaven."  But  the  effort 
was  beyond  her  strength ;  gradually  the  entries  become 
rarer  and  rarer ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1840, 
the  pen  dropped  from  her  hand :  the  journal  ends. 

Other  sisters  have  loved  their  brothers,  and  it  is  not 
her  affection  for  Maurice,  admirable  as  this  was,  which 
alone  could  have  made  Eugenic  de  Gu^rin  celebrated.  I 
have  said  that  both  brother  and  sister  had  genius :  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  sister's  genius 
was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  her  brother's.  No  oue  has 
a  more  profound  respect  for  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  critical 
judgments  than  I  have ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  thjs 
particular  judgment  needs  to  be  a  little  explained  and 
guarded.  In  Maurice's  special  talent,  which  was  a  talent 
for  interpreting  nature,  for  finding  words  which  incom- 
parably render  the  subtlest  im[H:essions  which  nature 
makes  upon  us,  which  bring  the  intimate  life  of  nature 
wonderfully  near  to  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  sister  was 
by  no  means  his  equal.  She  never,  indeed,  expresses 
herself  without  grace  and  intelligence ;  but  her  words, 
when  she  speaks  of  the  life  and  appearances  of  nature, 
are  in  general  but  intellectual  signs ;.  they  are  not  like 
her  brother's,  —  symbols  equivalent  with  the  thing  sym- 
bolized. They  bring  the  notion  of  the  thing  described  to 
the  mind,  they  do  not  bring  the  feeling  of  it  to  the  im- 
agination. Writing  from  the  Nivernais,  that  region  of 
vast  woodlands  in  the  centre  of  France:  ^'It  does  one 
good,"  says  Eugenie,  "  to  be  going  about  in  the  midst  of 
this  enchanting  nature,,  with  fiowers,  birds,  and  verdure 
all  round  one,  under  this  large  and  blue  sky  of  the  Ni* 
yemais.     How  I  love  the  gracious  form  of  it,  and  those 

H 
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little  white  clouds  here  and  there,  like  cushions  of  cotton^ 
hung  aloft  to  rest  the  eye  in  this  immensity!"  It  is 
pretty  and  graceful,  but  how  different  from  the  grave  and 
pregnant  strokes  of  Maurice's  pencil!  "T  have  been 
along  the  Loire,  and  seen  on  its  banks  the  plains  where 
nature  is  puissant  and  gay ;  I  have  seen  royal  and  an- 
tique dwellings,  all  marked  by  memories  which  have 
their  place  in  the  mournful  legend  of  humanity,  —  Cham- 
bord,  Blois,  Amboise,  Chenonceaux ;  then  the  towns  on 
the  two  banks  of  the  river,  —  Orleans,  Tours,  Saumur, 
Nantes ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  the  Ocean  rumbling. 
From  these  I  passed  back  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  Bourges  and  Nevers,  a  region  of  vast.. 
WDodlands,  in  which  murmurs  of  an  immense  range  and 
fulness  "  {ce  beau  torrent  de  rumeursy  as,  with  an  expression 
worthy  of  Wordsworth,  he  elsewhere  calls  them)  "  pre- 
vail and  never  cease."  Words  whose  charm  is  like  that 
of  the  sounds  of  the  murmuring  forest  itself,  and  whose 
reverberations,  like  theirs,  die  away  in  the  infinite  dis- 
tance of  the  soul. 

Maurice's  life  was  in  the  life  of  nature,  and  the  passion 
for  it  consumed  him ;  it  would  have  been  strange  if  his 
accent  had  not  caught  more  of  the  soul  of  nature  than 
Eugenie's  accent,  whose  life  was  elsewhere.  "  You  will 
find  in  him,"  Maurice  says  to  his  sister  of  a  friend  whom 
he  was  recommending  to  her,  "  you  will  find  in  him  that 
which  you  love,  and  which  suits  you  better  than  anything 
else, — Vonction,  f effusion,  la  mysttciteJ*  Unction,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  soul,  the  rapture  of  the  mystic,  were 
dear  to  lilaurice  also ;  but  in  him  the  bent  of  his  genius 
gave  even  to  those  a  special  direction  of  its  own.  In 
Eugenie  they  took  the  direction  most  native  and  familiar 
to  them ;  their  object  wa^  the  religious  life. 
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And  jet,  if  one  analyzes  this  beautiful  and  mo.^t  inter- 
esting character  quite  to  the  bottom,  it  is  not  exactly  as  a 
saint  that  Eugenie  de  Gu^rin  is  remarkable.  The  ideal 
saint  is  a  nature  like  Saint  Francois  de  Sales  or  F^nelon ; 
a  nature  of  ineffable  sweetness  and  serenity,  a  nature  in 
which  struggle  and  revolt  is  over,  and  the  whole  man  (so 
far  as  is  possible  to  human  infirmity)  swallowed  up  in 
love.  Saint  Theresa  (it  is  Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin  herself  who 
reminds  us  of  it)  endured  twenty  years  of  unacceptance 
and  of  repulse  in  her  prayers  ;  yes,  but  the  Saint  Theresa 
whom  Christendom  knows  is  Saint  Theresa  repulsed  no 
longer!  it  is  Saint  Theresa  accepted,  rejoicing  in  love, 
radiant  with  ecstasy.  Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin  is  not  one  of 
these  saints  arrived  at  perfect  sweetness  and  calm,  steeped 
in  ecstasy ;  there  is  something  primitive,  indomitable  in 
her,  which  she  governs,  indeed,  but  which  chafes,  which 
revolts ;  somewhere  in  the  depths,  of  that  strong  nature 
there  is  a  struggle,  an  impatience,  an  inquietude,  an  en- 
nui, which  endures  to  the  end,  and  which  leaves  one, 
when  one  finally  closes  her  journal,  with  an  impression 
of  profound  melancholy.  "  There  are  days,"  she  writes 
to  her  brother,  "  when  one's  nature  rolls  itself  up,  and  be- 
comes a  hedgehog.  If  I  had  you  here  at  this  moment, 
here  close  by  me,  how  I  should  prick  you !  how  sharp  and 
hard  I "  "  Poor  soul,  poor  soul,"  she  cries  out  to  herself 
another  day,  "  what  is  the  matter,  what  would  you  have  ? 
Where  is  that  which  will  do  you  good  ?  Everything  is 
green,  everything  is  in  bloom,  all  the  air  has  a  breath  of 
flowers.  How  beautiful  it  is  I  well,  I  will  go  out.  No,  I 
should  be  alone,  and  all  this  beauty,  when  one  is  alone, 
is  worth  nothing.  What  shall  I  do  then  ?  Read,  write, 
pray,  take  a  basket  of  sand  on  my  head  like  that  hermit- 
saint,  and  walk  with  it?     Yes,  work,  work  I  keep  busy 
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iJie  body  wbich  does  mischief  to  the  soul !  I  have  been 
too  little  occupied  to-daj,  and  that  is  bad. for  one,  and 
it  gives  a  certain  ennui  which  I  have  in  me  time  to  fer- 
ment" 

A  certain  ennui  which  I  have  in  me:  her  wound  is 
there.  In  vain  she  follows  the  counsel  of  F^nelon  :  **  If 
Grod  tires  you,  tell  Him  that  He  tires  you,**  No  doubt 
she  obtained  great  and  frequent  solace  and  restoration 
from  prayer:  "This  morning  I  was  suffering;  well,  at 
present  I  am  calm,  and  this  I  owe  to  faith,  simply  to 
faith,  to  an  act  of  faith.  I  can  think  of  death  and  eternity 
without  trouble,  without  alarm.  Over  a  deep  of  sorrow 
there  floats  a  divine  calm,  a  suavity  which  is  the  work  of 
God  only.  In  vain  have  I  tried  other  things  at  a  time 
like  this  :  nothing  human  comforts  the  soul,  nothing  hu- 
man upholds  it :  — 

*  A  l*eDfant  il  font  sa  mftre, 
A  mon  &me  il  fant  mon  Dion.*  *' 

Still  the  ennui  reappears,  bringing  with  it  hours  of  un- 
utterable forlornness,  and  making  her  cling  to  her  one 
great  earthly  happiness  —  her  affection  for  her  brother  — 
with  an  intenseness,  an  anxiety,  a  desperation  in  which 
there  is  something  morbid,  and  by  which  she  is  occasion- 
Ally  carried  into  an  irritability,  a  jealousy,  which  she 
herself  is  the  first,  indeed,  to  censure,  which  she  se- 
verely represses,  but  which  nevertheless  leaves  a  sense 
of  pain. 

Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin's  admirers  have  compared  her  to 
Pascal,  and  in  some  respects  the  comparison  is  just. 
But  she  cannot  exactly  be  classed  with  Pascal,  any  more 
than  with  Saint  Francois  de  Sales.  Pascal  is  a  man,  and 
the  inexhaustible  power  and  activity  of  his  mind  leave 
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Imn  no  leisure  for  ennuL  He  has  not  the  sweetnesB  and 
serenity  of  the  perfect  saint ;  he  is,  perhaps,  *^  der  strenge 
kranke  Pascal  —  the  severe,  morhid  Pcucal,"  —  as  Goethd 
(and,  strange  to  say,  Goethe  at  twenty-three,  an  age 
which  nsaally  feels  Pascal's  charm  most  profoundly) 
oallB  him ;  but  the  stress  and  movement  of  the  lifelong 
conflict  w^ed  in  him  between  his  soul  and  his  reason 
keep  him  full  of  fire,  full  of  dotation,  and  keep  his  read- 
er, who  witnesses  this  conflict,  animated  and  excited ; 
die  sense  of  forlomness  and  dejected  weariness  which 
ellngs  to  Eugenie  de  Gu^rin  does  not  belong  to  Pascal. 
£ug^nie  de  Gu^rin  is  a  woman,  and  longs  for  a  state  of 
firm  happiness,  for  an  aflection  in  which  she  may  repose ; 
the  inward  bliss  of  Saint  Theresa  or  F^neloa  would  have* 
aatisfled  her;  denied  this,  she  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
the  triumphs  of  self-abasement,  with  the  sombre  joy  of 
trampling  the  pride  ci  life  and  of  reason  under  foot,  of 
ledndng  all  human  hope  and  joy  to  insignificance ;  she 
repeats  the  magnificent  words  of  Bossuet,  words  which 
both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  have  uttered  with  in- 
defatigable iteration :  ^  On  trouve  au  fond  de  tout  le  vide 
et  le  n^nt^  —  at  the  bottom  of  evefything  one  finds  empti- 
ness and  nothingness^*  —  but  she  feels,  as  every  one  but 
the  true  mystic  must  ever  feel,  their  incurable  sterility. 

She  resembles  Pascal,  however,  by  the  clearness  and 
firmness  of  her  intelligence,  going  straight  and  instinctive^ 
ly  to  the  bottom  of  any  matter  she  is  dealing  with,  and 
expressing  herself  about  it  with  incomparable  precision ; 
never  fumbling  with  what  she  has  to  say,  never  imperfect- 
ly sei^ng  or  imperfectly  presenting  her  thought  And  to 
this  admirable  precision  she  joins  a  lightness  of  touch,  a 
feminine  ease  and  grace,  a  flowing  facility  which  are  her 
own.    '^  I  do  not  say,"  writes  her  brother  Maurice,  an  ex- 
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cellent  judge,  '^  that  I  find  in  myself  a  dearth  of  exprea- 
Bion ;  but  I  have  not  this  abundance  of  yours,  this  pro- 
ductiveness of  soul  which  streams  forth,  which  courses 
along  without  ever  failing,  and  always  with  an  infinite 
charm."  And  writing  to  her  of  some  composition  of  hers, 
produced  after  her  religious  scruples  had  for  a  long  time 
kept  her  from  the  exercise  of  her  talent ;  "  You  see,  my 
dear  Tortoise,"  he  writes,  "  that  your  talent  is  no  illusion, 
since  after  a  period,  I  know  not  how  long,  of  poetical  in- 
action, —  a  trial  to  which  any  half-talent  would  have  suo- 
cumbed,  — ^  it  rears  its  head  again  more  rigorous  than  ever. 
It  is  really  heart-breaking  to  see  you  repress  and  bind 
down,  with  I  know  not  what  scruples,  your  spirit,  which 
tends  with  all  the  force  of  its  nature  to  develop  itself  in 
this  direction.  Others  have  made  it  a  case  of  conscience 
for  you  to  resist  this  impulse,  and  I  make  it  one  for  you 
to  follow  it."  And  she  says  of  herself,  on  one  of  her 
freer  days :  '^  It  is  the  instinct  of  my  life  to  write,  as  it  is 
the  instinct  of  the  fountain  to  fiow."  The  charm  of  her 
expression  is  not  a  sensuous  and  imaginative  charm  like 
that  of  Maurice,  but  rather  an  intellectual  charm;  it 
comes  from  the  texture  of  the  style  rather  than  from  its 
elements  ;  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  words  as  in  the  turn 
of  the  phrase,  in  the  happy  cast  and  fiow  of  the  sen- 
tence. Recluse  as  she  was,  she  had  a  great  correspond- 
ence :  every  one  wished  to  have  letters  from  her ;  and 
no  wonder. 

To  this  strength  of  intelligence  and  talent  of  expres- 
sion she  joined  a  great  force  of  character.  Religion  had 
early  possessed  itself  of  this  force  of  character,  and  rein- 
forced it :  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cevennes,  in  the'  sharp 
and  tonic  nature  of  this  region  of  southern  France,  which 
has  seen  the  Albigensians,  which  has  seen  the  Camisardsy 
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Catholicism  too  is  fervent  and  intense.  Eugenie  de  6u^ 
rin  was  brought  up  amidst  strong  religious  influences,  and 
they  found  in  her  a  nature  on  which  they  could  lay  firm 
hold.  I  have  said  that  she  was  not  a  saint  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Fran9ois  de  Sales  or  Fenelon ;  perhaps  she  had 
too  keen  an  intelligence  to  suffer  her  to  be  this,  too  for- 
cible and  impetuous  a  character.  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  the  least  doubt  of  the  reality,  the  profoundness,  of 
her  religious  life.  She  was  penetrated  by  the  power  of 
religion :  religion  was  the  master-influence  of  her  life ;  she 
derived  immense  consolations  from  religion,  she  earnestly 
strove  to  conform  her  whole  nature  to  it ;  if  there  was  an 
element  in  her  which  religion  could  not  perfectly  reach, 
perfectly  transmute,  she  groaned  over  this  element  in  her, 
she  chid  it,  she  made  it  bow.  Almost  every  thought  in 
her  was  brought  into  harmony  with  religion ;  and  what 
few  thoughts  were  not  thus  brought  into  harmony  were 
brought  into  subjection. 

Then  she  had  her  afibction  for  her  brother ;  and  this, 
too,  though  perhaps  there  might  be  in  it  something  a 
little  over-eager,  a  little  too  absolute,  a  little  too  suscepti- 
ble, was  a  pure,  a  devoted  affection.  It  was  not  only  pas- 
sionate, it  was  tender.  It  was  tender,  pliant,  and  self-sac- 
rificing to  a  degree  that  not  in  one  nature  out  of  a  thou- 
sand, —  of  natures  with  a  mind  and  will  like  hers,  —  is 
found  attainable.  She  thus  united  extraordinary  pow- 
er of  intelligence,  extraordinary  force  of  character,  and 
extraordinary  strength  of  affection ;  and  all  these  under 
the  control  of  a  deep  religious  feeling. 

This  is  what  makes  her  so  remarkable,  so  interesting. 
I  shall'  try  and  make  her  speak  for  herself,  that  she  may 
show  us  the  characteristic  sides  of  her  rare  nature  with 
her  own  inimitable  touch. 
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It  mtiBt  be  remembered  that  her  journal  is  written  for 
Manrioe  only ;  in  her  lifetime  no  eye  but  his  ever  saw  it. 
** Oeei  n*egtp€u pour  lepubUc,*' she  writes;  **c'«rf  defin- 
timey  c'€9t  de  Vdme,  {^.estpour  un!*  «<This  is  not  for  the 
public ;  it  contains  my  inmost  thoughts,  my  very  soul ;  it 
is  for  OTie.**  And  Maurice,  this  ontf,  was  a  kind  of  second 
self  to  her.  "  We  see  things  with  the  same  eyes-;  what 
you  find  beautiful,  I  find  beautiful ;  Ggd  has  made  our 
souls  of  one  piece."  And  this  genuine  confidence  in  her 
brother's  sympathy  gives  to  the  entries  in  her  journal  a 
naturalness  and  simple  freedom  rare  in  such  compositions. 
She  felt  that  he  would  understand  her,  and  be  interested 
in  aH  that  she  wrote. 

One  of  the  first  pages  of  her  journal  relates  an  inci- 
dent of  the  home-life  of  Le  Cayla,  the  smallest  detail  of 
which  Maurice  liked  to  hear ;  and  in  relating  it  she  brings 
this  simple  life  before  us.  She  is  writing  in  November, 
1834:  — 

"I  am  furious  with  the  gray  cat.  The  mischievous 
t^east  has  made  away  with  a  little  half-frozen  pigeon, 
which  I  was  trying  to  thaw  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The 
poor  little  thing  was  just  beginning  to  come  round:  I 
meant  to  tame  him ;  he  would  have  grown  fond  of 
ine ;  and  there  is  my  whole  scheme  eaten  up  by  a  cat ! 
This  event,  and  all  the  rest  of  to-day's  history,  has  passed 
in  the  kitchen.  Here  I  take  up  my  abode  all  the  morn- 
ing and  a  part  of  the  evening,  ever  since  I  am  without 
Mimi.*  I  have  to  superintend  the  cook ;  sometimes  papa 
comes  down  and  I  read  to  him  by  the  oven,  or  by  the  fire- 
^de,  some  bits  out  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Angh-Saxan 
Church,    This  book  struck  Pierril  t  with  astonishment 

*  The  familiar  name  of  her  sister  Marie, 
t  A  servant-boy  at  Le  Cayla. 
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'  Que  de  mouts  aqui  dSdins  !  What  a  lot  of  words  there 
are  inside  it.'  This  boy  is  a  real  original.  One  eyem 
ing  he  asked  me  if  the  soul  was  immortal ;  then  afterwards^ 
ivhat  a  philosopher  was.  We  had  got  upon  great  ques- 
tions, as  jou  see.  When  I  told  him  that  a  philosopher 
was  a  person  who  was  wise  and  learned:  'Then,  mad* 
emoiselley  you  are  a  philosopher.'  This  was  said  with  an 
air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  might  have  made 
even  Socrates  take  it  as  a  compliment ;  but  it  made  me 
laugh  so  much  that  my  gravity  as  cateciust  was  gone  for 
that  evening.  A  day  or  two  ago  Pierril  left  us,  to  his 
great  sorrow :  his  time  with  us  was  up  on  Saint  Biice'S 
day.  Now  he  goes  about  with  his  little  dog,  truffle-hunt« 
ing.  If  he  comes  this  way  I  shall  go  and  ask  him  if  he 
Btill  thinks  I  look  like  a  philosopher." 

Her  good  sense  and  spirit  made  her  discharge  with 
alacrity  her  household  tasks  in  this  patriarchal  life  of  Le 
Gayla,  and  treat  them  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  She  sometimes  complains,  to  be  sure,  of  burning 
her  fingers  at  the  kitchen  fire.  But  when  a  literary 
friend  of  her  brother  expresses  enthusiasm  about  her  and 
her  poetical  nature :  **  The  poetess,"  she  says,  "  whom 
this  gentleman  believes  me  to  be,  is  an  ideal  being,  in* 
finitely  removed  from  the  life  which  is  actually  mine,  — •> 
a  life  of  occupations,  a  life  of  household-business,  which 
takes  up  all  my  time.  How  could  I  make  it  other- 
wise? I  am  sure  I  do  not  know;  and,  besides,  my 
duty  is  in  this  sort  of  life,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  escape 
from  it." 

Among  these  occupations  of  the  patriarchal  life  of  the 
di&telaine  of  Le  Cayla  intercourse  with  the  poor  fills  a 
prominent  place :  — 

^  To-day,"  she  writes  on  the  9th  of  December,  1884, 
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"  I  have  been  warming  myself  at  every  fireside  in  the 
village.  It  is  a  round  which  Mimi  and  I  often  make, 
and  in'  which  I  take  pleasure.  To-day  we  have  been 
seeing  sick  people,  and  holding  forth  on  doses  and  sick- 
room drinks.  '  Take  this,  do  that ' ;  and  they  attend  to 
us  just  as  if  we  were  the  doctor.  We  prescribed  shoes 
for  a  little  thing  who  was  amiss  from  having  gone  bare- 
foot ;  to  the  brother,  who,  with  a  bad  headache,  was  lying 
quite  fiat,  we  prescribed  a  pillow;  the  pillow  did  him 
good,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  hardly  cure  him.  He  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bad  feverish  cold,  and  these  poor  peo- 
ple live  in  the  filth  of  their  hovels  like  animals  in  their 
stable ;  the  bad  air  poisons  them.  When  I  come  home 
to  Le  Cayla  I  seem  to  be  in  a  palace." 

She  had  books,  too  ;  not  in  abundance,  not  for  the  fan- 
cying them  ;  the  list  of  her  library  is  small,  and  it  is  en- 
larged slowly  and  with  difiiculty.  The  Letters  of  Saint 
Theresa,  which  she  had  long  wished  to  get,  she  sees  in 
the  hands  of  a  poor  servant  girl,  before  she  can  procure 
them  for  herself.  "  What  then  ?  "  is  her  comment:  "  very 
likely  she  makes  a  better  use  of  them  than  I  could."  But 
she  has  the  Imitation^  the  Spiritual  Works  of  Bossuet  and 
F^nelon,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Corneille,  Racine,  Andr^ 
Ch^nier,  and  Lamartine;  Madame  de  Stael's  book  on  Ger- 
many, and  French  translations  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  Os- 
sian,  the  Vicar  of  WaJcefield,  Scott's  Old  Mortality  and 
Redgaundet,  and  the  Promessi  Sposi  of  Manzoni.  Above 
all,  she  has  her  own  mind ;  her  meditations  in  the  lonely 
fields,  on  the  oak-grown  hillside  of  "  The  Seven  Springs  "; 
her  meditations  and  writing  in  her  own  room,  her  chaM' 
hrette,  her  delicieux  chez  moi,  where  every  night,  before 
she  goes  to  bed,  she  opens  the  window  to  look  out  upon 
the  sky,  —  the  balmy  moonlit  sky  of  Languedoc.     This 
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life  of  reading,  thinking,  and  writing,  was  the  life  she 
liked  heat,  the  life  that  most  truly  saited  her.  ^  I  find 
writing  has  become  almost  a  necessity  to  me.  Whence 
does  it  arise,  this  impulse  to  give  utterance  to  the  voice 
of  one's  spirit,  to  pour  out  my  thoughts  before  God  and 
one  human  being?  I  say  one  human  being,  because  I 
always  imagine  that  you  are  present,  that  you  see  what 
I  -write.  In  the  stillness  of  a  life  like  this  my  spirit  is 
happy,  and,  as  it  were,  dead  to  all  that  goes  on  up  stairs 
or  down  stairs,  in  the  house  or  out  of  the  house.  But 
this  does  not  last  long.  <  Come,  my  poor  spirit,'  I  then 
say  to  myself,  'we  must  go  back  to  the  things  of  this 
world.  And  I  take  my  spinning,  or. a  book,  or  a  sauce- 
pan, or  I  play  with  Wolf  or  Trilby,  Such  a  life  as  this  I 
call  heaven  upon  earth." 

Tastes  like  these,  joined  with  a  talent  like  Mdlle.  de 
Gu^rin's,  naturally  inspire  thoughts  of  literary  compo- 
sition. Such  thoughts  she  had,  and  perhaps  she  would 
have  been  happier  if  she  had  followed  them ;  but  she 
never  could  satisfy  herself  that  to  follow  them  was  quite 
consistent  with  the  religious  life,  and  her  projects  of  com- 
position were  gradually  relinquished :  — 

^  Would  to  God  that  my  thoughts,  my  spirit,  had  never 
taken  their  flight  beyond  the  narrow  round  in  which  it  is 
my  lot  to  live  I  In  spite  of  all  that  people  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  go  beyond  my  needlework 
and  my  spinning  without  going  too  far :  I  feel  it,  I  believe 
it :  well,  then,  I  will  keep  in  my  proper  sphere  ;  however 
much  I  am  tempted,  my  spirit  shall  not  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy itself  with  great  matters  until  it  occupies  itself  with 
them  in  Heaven.*' 

And  again :  — 

^My  journal  has  been  untouched  for  a  long  while. 


Do  you  want  to  know  why?  It  is  becanse  the  time 
seems  to  me  misspent  which  I  spend  in  writing  it.  We 
owe  God  an  account  of  every  minute ;  and  is  it  not  a 
wrong  use  of  our  minutes  to  employ  them  in  writing  a 
history  of  our  transitory  days  ?  " 

She  OTercomes  her  scruples,  and  goes  on  writing  the 
journal ;  but  again  and  again  tibey  return  to  her.  Her 
brother  tells  her  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  something 
she  has  written  gives  to  a  friend  of  his  in  affliction.  She 
answers :  — 

^It  is  from  the*  Cross  that  those  thoughts  come,  which 
your  friend  finds  so  soothing,  so  unspeakably  tender. 
None  of  them  come  from  me.  I  feel  my  own  aridity ; 
but  I  f^el,  too,  that  God,  when  he  will,  can  make  an 
ocean  flow  upon  this  bed  of  sand.  It  is  the  same  with 
80  many  simple  sotds,  from  which  proceed  the  most  ad- 
mirable things ;  because  they  are  in  direct  relation  with 
Grod,  without  false  science  and  without  pride.  And  thus 
I  am  gradually  losing  my  taste  for  books ;  I  say  to  my- 
self: ^  What  can  they  teach  me  which  I  shall  not  one  day 

* 

know  in  Heaven  ?  let  God  be  my  master  and  my  study 
here  I '  I  try  to  make  him  so,  and  I  find  myself  t^  bet- 
ter  i^  it.  I  read  little  ;  I  go  out  little ;  I  plunge  myself 
in  the  inward  life.  How  infinite  are  the  sayings,  doings,' 
feelings,  events  of  that  life  1  O,  if  you  could  but  see 
them !  But  what  avails  it  to  make  them  known  ?  God 
alone  should  be  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  souL'* 

Beautifully  as  she  says  all  this,  one  cannot,  I  thinks 
read  it  without  a  sense  of  disquietude,  without  a  presenti* 
ment  that  this  ardent  spirit  is  forcing  itself  from  its  nat- 
ural bent,  that  the  beatitude  of  the  true  mystic  will  never 
be  its  earthly  portion.  And  yet  how  simple  and  charm- 
ing is  her  picture  of  the  life  of  religion  which  she  chose 
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as  her  ark  qf  lefbge^  and  in  which  she  desired  to  place  all 
her  happiness :  — 

"  Cloaks,  dogs,  ombreUas,  all  the  apparatus  of  winter, 
went  with  us  this  morning  to  Andillao,  wh^re  we  have 
passed  the  whole  daj ;  some  of  it  at  the  curd's  house,  the 
rest  in  church.  How  I  like  this  life  of  a  country  Sunday, 
with  its  activity,  its  journeys  to  church,  its  liveliness  I 
You  find  all  your  neighbors  on  the  road ;  you  have  a  cour^ 
tesy  from  every  woman  you  meet,  and  then,  as  you  go 
along^  such  a  talk  about  the  poultry,  the  sheep,  and  cows, 
the  good  man  and  the  children  I  My  great  delight  is  to 
give  a  kiss  to  these  children,  and  see  them  run  away  and 
hide  their  blushing  feices  in  their  mother's  gown.  They 
are  alarmed  at  las  doumatsehsy*  as  at  a  being  of  another 
world.  One  of  these  little  things  said  the  other  day  to 
its  grandmother,  who  was  talking  of  coming  to  see  us : 
<  JBMnino,  you  must  n't  go  to  that  castle ;  there  is  a  black 
bole  there.'  What  is  the  reason  that  in  all  ages  the  no- 
ble's chateau  has  been  an  object  of  terror  ?  Is  it  because 
of  the  horrors  that  were  committed  there  in  old  times  ?  I 
suppose  so." 

This  vague  horror  of  the  ch&teau,  still  lingering  in  the 
mind  of  the  French  peasant  fifty  years  afler  he  has 
stormed  it,  is  indeed  curious,  and  is  one  of  the  thousand 
indications  how  unlike  aristocracy  on  the  Continent  has 
been  to  aiistocracy  in  England.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
great  matters  with  which  Mdlle.  de  Gudrin  would  not  have 
us  occupied ;  let  us  pass  to  the  subject  of  Christmas  in 
Languedoc :  -^ 

'^  Christmas  is  come ;  the  beautiful  festival,  the  one  I 
love  most,  and  which  gives  me  the  same  joy  as  it  gave  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem.     In  real  truth,  one's  whole  soul 

*  The  young  lady. 
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sings  with  joy  at  this  beautiful  coming  of  God  upon  earth, 
—  a  coming  which  here  is  announced  on  all  sides  of  ua 
by  music  and  by  our  charming  nctdakU*  Nothing  at 
Paris  can  give  you  a  notion  of  what  Christmas  is  with  us- 
You  have  not  even  the  midnight^mass.  We  all  of  us 
went  to  it,  papa  at  our  head,  on  the  most  perfect  night 
possible.  Never  was  there  a  finer  sky  than  ours  was 
that  midnight ;  —  so  fine  that  papa  kept  perpetually  throw- 
ing back  the  hood  of  his  cloak,  that  he  might  look  up  at 
the  sky.  The  ground  was  white  with  hoar-frost,  but  we 
were  not  cold ;  besides,  the  air,  as  we  met  it,  was  warmed 
by  the  bundles  of  blazing  torchwood  which  our  servants 
carried  in  front  of  us  to  light  us  on  our  way.  It  was 
delightful,  I  do  assure  you;  and  I  should  like  you  to 
have  seen  us  there  on  our  road  to  church,  in  those  lanes 
with  the  bushes  along  their  banks  as  white  as  if  they 
were  in  flower.  The  hoar-frost  makes  the  most  lovely 
flowers.  We  saw  a  long  spray  so  beautiful  that  we  wanted 
to  take  it  with  us  as  a  garland  for  the  communion-table, 
but  it  melted  in  our  hands :  all  flowers  fade  so  soon  I  I 
was  very  sorry  about  my  garland:  it  was  mournful  to 
see  it  drip  away,  and  get  smaller  and  smaller  every 
minute." 

The  religious  life  is  at  bottom  everywhere  alike ;  but 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  variousness  of  its  setting  and  out- 
ward circumstance.  Catholicism  has  these  so  different 
from  Protestantism ;  and  in  Catholicism  these  accessories 
have,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  nobleness  and  amplitude 
which  in  Protestantism  is  often  wanting  to  them.  In 
Catholicism  they  have,  from  the  antiquity  of  this  form  of 
religion,  from  its  pretensions  to  universality,  from  its  really 

*  A'  peculiar  peal  rang  at  Christmas-timo  by  the  chnrch-bells  of 
Laogaedoo. 
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wide-spread  prevalence,  from  its  sensuousness,  something 
European,  august,  and  imaginative:  in  Protestantism 
thej  often  have,  from  its  inferiority  in  all  these  respects, 
something  provincial,  mean  and  prosaic.  In  revenge. 
Protestantism  has  a  future  before  it,  a  prospect  of  growth 
in  alliance  with  the  vital  movement  of  modem  society ; 
while  Catholicism  appears  to  be  bent  on  widening  the 
breach  between  itself  and  the  modem  spirit,  to  be  fatally 
losing  itself  in  the  multiplication  of  dogmas,  Mariolatry, 
and  miracle-mongering.  But  the  style  and  circumstance 
of  actual  Catholicism  is  grander  than  its  present  tenden- 
cy, and  the  style  and  circumstance  of  Protestantism  is 
meaner  than  its  tendency.  While  I  was  reading  the 
journal  of  Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin,  there  came  into  my  hands 
the  memoir  and  poems  of  a  young  Englishwoman,  Miss 
£mma  Tatham ;  and  one  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  singular  contrast  which  the  two  lives, —  in  their  setting 
rather  than  in  their  inherent  quality,  —  present.  Miss 
Tatham  had  not,  certainly,  Mdlle.  de  Gui^rin's  talent,  but 
Bhe  had  a  sincere  vein  of  poetic  feeling,  a  genuine  apti- 
tude for  composition.  Both  were  fervent  Christians,  and, 
so  far,  the  two  lives  have  a  real  resemblance ;  but,  in  the 
setting  of  them,  what  a  difference  ?  The  Frenchwoman 
is  a  Catholic  in  Languedoc ;  the  Englishwoman  is  a 
Protestant  at  Margate;  Margate,  that  brick-and-mortar 
image  of  English  Protestantism,  representing  it  in  all  its 
proee,  all  its  uncomeliness,  —  let  me  add,  all  its  salubrity. 
Between  the  external  form  and  fashion  of  these  two  lives, 
between  the  Catholic  -Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin's  nadalet  at  the 
Languedoc  Christmas,  her  chapel  of  moss  at  Easter-time, 
her  daily  reading  of  the  life  of  a  saint,  carrying  her  to  the 
most  diverse  times,  places,  and  peoples,  —  her  quoting, 
when  she  wants  to  fix  her  mind  upon  the  stanchness  which 
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the  religious  aspirant  needs,  the  words  of  Saint  Macedo- 
nius  to  a  hunter  whom  he  met  in  the  mountains,  "  I  pur- 
sue after  God,  as  you  pursue  after  game," —  her  quoting, 
when  she  wants  to  break  a  village  girl  of  disobedience  to 
her  mother,  the  story  of  the  ten  disobedient  children 
whom  at  Hippo  St  Augustine  saw  palsied ;  —  between  all 
this  and  the  bare,  blank,  narrowly  English  setting  of  Miss 
Tatham's  Protestantism,  her  "  union  in  church-fellowship 
with  the  worshippers  at  Hawley-Square  Chapel,  Mar- 
gate "  ;  her  '*  singing  with  soft,  sweet  voice,  the  animating 

lines  — 

'  My  Jesus  to  know,  and  feel  his  blood  flow, 
*T  is  life  everlasting,  *t  is  heaven  below  ^ " ; 

her  ^<  young  female  teachers  belonging  to  the  Sunday- 
school,"  and  her  '*  Mr.  Thomas  Bowe,  a  venerable  class- 
leader," —  what  a  dissimilarity  I  In  the  ground  of  the 
two  lives,  a  likeness ;  in  all  their  circumstance,  what  un- 
likeness  !  An  unlikeness,  it  will  be  said,  in  that  which  is 
non-essential  and  indifferent.  Non-essential,  —  yes;  in- 
different, —  no.  The  signal  want  of  grace  and  charm  in 
English  Protestantism's  setting  of  its  religious  life  is 
not  an  indifferent  matter;  it  is  a  real  weakness.  Thi$ 
ought  ye  to  have  done^  and  not  4o  have  left  the  other  unr 
done. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  tendency  of  Catholicism  — 
the  Catholicism  of  the  main  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  —  seems  likely  to  exaggerate  rather  than  to  re- 
move all  that  in  this  form  of  religion  is  most  repugnant 
to  reason  ;  but  this  Catholicism  was  not  that  oi  Mdlle.  de 
Gu^rin.  The  insufficiency  of  her  Catholicism  comes  from 
a  doctrine  which  Protestantism,  too,  has  adopted,  although 
Protestantism,  from  its  inherent  element  of  freedom,  may 
find  it  easier  to  escape  from  it ;  a  doctrine  with  a  certain 
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attraction  for  all  noble  natures,  but,  in  the  modem  world, 
at  any  rate,  incurably  sterile,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  empti- 
ness and  nothingness  of  human  life,  of  the  superiority  of 
renouncement  to  activity,  of  quietism  to  energy ;  the  doc- 
trine which  makes  effort  for  things  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  a  folly,  and  joy  in  things  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
a  sin.  But  her  Catholicism  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
faults  which  Protestants  commonly  think  inseparable 
from  Catholicism ;  the  relation  to  the  priest,  the  practice 
of  confession,  assume,  when  she  speaks  of  them,  an  as- 
pect which  is  not  that  under  which  Exeter  Hall  knows 
them,  but  which,  —  unless  one  is  of  the  number  of  those 
who  prefer  regarding  that  by  which  men  and  nations  die 
to  regarding  that  by  which  they  live,  —  one  is  glad  to 
study.  <'  La  confession^"  she  says  twice  in  her  journal, 
^  fCest  qu^une  expansion  du  repentir  dans  V amour ";  and 
her  weekly  journey  to  the  confessional  in  the  little  church 
of  Cahuzac  is  her  **  cher  pilerinoffe  ";  the  little  church  is 
the  place  where  she  has  ^  laissS  tant  de  misires.*^ 

"  This  morning,"  she  writes,  one  28th  of  November,  "  I 
was  up  before  daylight,  dressed  quickly,  said  my  prayers,' 
and  started  with  Marie  for  Cahuzac.  When  we  got  there, 
the  chapel  was  occupied,  which  I  was  not  sorry  for.  I 
like  not  to  be  hurried,  and  to  have  time,  before  I  go  in, 
to  lay  bare  my  soul  before  Grod.  This  often  takes  me  a 
long  time)  because  my  thoughts  are  apt  to  be  flying  about 
like  the^e  autumn  leaves.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was  on  my 
knees,  listening  to  words  the  most  salutary  that  were 
ever  spoken ;  and  I  went  away,  feeling  myself  a  better 
being.  Every  burden  thrown  off  leaves  us  with  a  sense 
of  brightness ;  and  when  the  soul  has  laid  down  the  load 
of  its  sins  at  God's  feet,  it  feels  as  if  it  had  wings.    What 

an  admirable  thing  is  confession  I    What  comfort,  what 

6*  X 
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light,  what  strength  is  given  me.  every  time  afler  I  have 
said,  I  have  sinned," 

This  blessing  of  confession  is  the  greater,  she  says, 
^  the  more  the  heart  of  the  priest  to  whom  we  confide 
our  repentance  is  like  that  divine  heart  which  <  has  so 
loved  us/  This  is  what  attaches  me  to  M.  Bories."  M. 
Bories  was  the  cur^  of  her  parish,  a  man  no  longer 
young,  and  of  whose  loss,  when  he  was  about  to  leave 
them,  she  thus  speaks :  — 

*^  What  a  grief  for  me !  how  much  I  lose  in  losing  this 
fkithful  guide  of  my  consdence,  heart,  and  mind,  of  my 
whole  self,  which  God  had  appointed  to  be  in  his  charge, 
and  which  let  itself  be  in  his  charge  so  gladly  I  He  knew 
the  resolves  which  God  had  put  in  my  heart,  and  I  had 
need  of  his  help  to  follow  them.  Our  new  cur^  cannot 
supply  his  place :  he  is  so  young  I  and  then  he  seems  so 
inexperienced,  so  undecided  I  It  needs  firmness  to  pluck 
a  soul  out  of  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  to  uphold  it 
against  the  assaults  of  fiesh  and  blood.  It  is  Saturday, 
my  day  for  going  to  Cahuzac;  I  am  just  going  there, 
perhaps  I  shall  come  back  more  tranquil.  Grod  has  al- 
ways given  me  some  good  thing  there,  in  that  chapel 
where  I  have  leA;  behind  me  so  many  miseries.** 

Such  is  confession  for  her  when  the  priest  is  worthy  ; 
and,  when  he  is  not  worthy,  she  knows  how  to  separate 
the  man  from  the  office  :-- 

<(  To-day  I  am  going  to  do  something  which  I  dislike ; 
but  I  will  do  it,  with  God's  help.  Do  not  think  I  am  on 
my  way  to  the  stake ;  it  is  only  that  I  am  going  to  con- 
fess to  a  priest  in  whom  I  have  not  confidence,  but  who 
is  the  only  one  here.  In  this  act  of  religion  the  man  must 
always  be  separated  from  the  priest,  and  sometimes  the 
man  must  be  annihilated*'* 
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The  same  clear  sense,  the  flame  freedom  from  enpev* 
Btition,  shows  itself  in  all  her  reygious  life.  She  tells  us, 
to  be  sure,  how  onoe,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  she 
stained  a  new  frock,  and  on  praying,  in  her  alarm,  to  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  which  hung  in  her  room,  saw  the 
stains  vanish:  even  the  ansterest  Protestant  will  nofb 
judge  such  Mariolatry  as  this  very  harshly.  But,  in 
general,  the  Virgin  Mary  fills,  in  the  reli^ous  parts  of 
her  journal,  no  prominent  place ;  it  is  Jesus,  not  Mary. 
^O,  how  well  has  Jesus  said:  ^Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.'  It  is  only  there,  only 
in  the  bosom  of  Gk)d,  that  we  can  rightly  weep,  rightly 
rid  ourselves  of  our  burden."  And,  again :  "The  mystery 
of  suffering  makes  one  grasp  the  belief  of  something  to  be 
expiated,  something  to  be  won.  I  see  it  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Man  of  Sorrow.  B  ioas  neeesiary  that  the  Son  of 
Man  shoidd  suffer,  'That  is  all  we  know  in  the  troubka 
and  calamities  of  life." 

And  who  has  ever  spoken  of  justification  more  impres- 
sively and  piously  tihan  Mdlle.  Gu^rin  speaks  of  it,  when, 
after  reckoning  the  number  <^  minutes  she  has  lived,  she 
exclaims :  — 

*^  My  God,  what  have  we  done  with  all  these  minutes 
of  ours,  which  thou,  too,  wilt  one  day  reckon?  Will 
there  be  any  of  them  to  count  for  eternal  life  ?  will  there 
be  many  of  them  ?  will  there  be  one  of  them  ?  '  If  thou, 
O  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O 
Lord,  who  may  abide  it?'  This  close  scrutiny  of  our 
time  may  well  make  us  tremble,  all  of  us  who  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  a  few  steps  in  life ;  for  Grod  will  judge 
us  otherwise  than  as  he  judges  the  lilies  of  the  field.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  security  of  those 
who  place  their  whole  reliance,  in  presenting  themselves 
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before  (Jod,  upon  a  good  conduct  in  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  human  life.  Aa  if  all  our  duties  were  confined 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  this  world !  To  be  a  good 
parent,  a  good  child,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  brother  or 
sister,  is  not  enough  to  procure  entrance  into  the  king? 
dom  of  heaven.  God  demands  other  things  besides  these 
kindly  social  virtues,  of  him  whom  he  means  to  crown 
with  an  eternity  of  glory." 

And,  with  this  zeal  for  the  spirit  and  power  of  religion, 
what  prudence  in  her  counsels  of  religious  practice;  what 
discernment,  what  measure !  She  has  been  speaking  of 
the  charm  of  the  Lives  of  the  Scdnte,  and  she  goes  on :  — 

^Notwithstanding  this,  the  Lives  of  the  SaitUs  seem  to 
mC)  for  a  great  many  people,  dangerous  reading.  I 
would  not  recommend  them  to  a  young  girl,  or  even  to 
some  women  who  are  no  longer  young.  What  one  reads 
has  such  power  over  one's  feelings ;  and  these,  even  in 
seeking  Grod,  sometimes  go  astray.  Alas,  we  have  seen 
it  in  poor  C's  case.  What  care  one  ought  to  take  with 
a  young  person ;  with  what  she  reads,  what  she  writes, 
her  society,  her  prayers,  —  all  of  them  matters  which 
demand  a  mother's  tender  watchfulness  I  I  remember 
many  things  I  did  at  fourteen,  which  my  mother,  had  dhe 
lived,  would  not  have  let  me  do.  I  would  have  done 
anything  for  God's  sake ;  I  would  have  cast  myself  into 
an  oven,  and  assuredly  things  like  that  are  not  Grod's  will ; 
he  b  not  pleased  by  the  hurt  one  does  to  one's  health 
through  that  ardent  but  ill^regulated  piety  which,  while  it 
impairs  the  body,  often  leaves  many  a  fault  fiourishing. 
And  therefore  Saint  Fran9ois  de  Sales  used  to  say  to 
the  nuns  who  asked  his  leave  to  go  barefoot:  '  Change 
your  brains  and  keep  your  shoes.'  " 

Meanwhile  Maurice,  in  a  five  years'  absence,  and  amid 
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the  distraedons  of  Paris,  lost,  or  seemed  to  his  sister  to 
lose,  something  of  his  fondness  for  his  home  and  its  in- 
mates ;  he  certainly  lost  his  early  religious  habits  and  feel* 
ings.  It  is  on  this  latter  loss  that  Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin's 
journal  oftenest  touches, — with  infinite  delicacy,  but  with 
infinite  anguish :  — 

^  O,  the  agony  of  being  in  fear  for  a  soul's  salvation, 
who  can  describe  it !  That  which  caused  our  Saviour  the 
keenest  suffering,  in  the  agony  of  his  Passion,  was  not  so 
much  the  thought  of  the  torments  he  was  to  endure,  as 
the  thought  that  these  torments  would  be  of  no  avail  for 
a  multitude  of  sinners ;  for  all  those  who  set  themselves 
against  their  redemption,  or  who  do  not  care  for  it  The 
mere  anticipation  of  this  obstinacy  and  this  heedlessness 
had  power  to  make  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,  the  divine 
Son  of  Man.  And  this  feeling  all  Christian  souls,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  faith  and  love  granted  them, 
more  or  less  share." 

Maurice  returned  to  Le  Cayla  in  the  summer  of  1837, 
and  passed  six  months  there.  This  meeting  entirely  re- 
stored the  union  between  him  and  his  family.  "  These 
six  months  mth  us,"  writes  his  sister,  ^  he  iU,  and  finding 
himself  so  loved  by  us  all,  had  entirely  reattached  him  to 
us.  Five  years  without  seeing  us,  had  perhaps  made  him 
a  little  lose  sight  of  our  affection  for  him ;  having  found 
it  again,  he  met  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  own.  He 
had  so  firmly  renewed,  before  he  left  us,  all  family  ties, 
that  nothing  but  death  could  have  broken  them.*'  The 
separation  in  religious  matters  between  the  brother  and 
sister  gradually  diminished;  and  before  Maurice  died  it 
had  ceased.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  Maurice's  relig- 
ious feeling  and  its  character.  It  is  probable  that  his 
divergence  from  his  sister  in  this  sphere  of  religion  was 
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never  so  wide  as  she  feared,  and  that  his  reunKm  with  her 
was  never  sa  complete  as  she  hoped.  ^  His  errors  were 
passed,"  she  says,  '^  his  illusions  were  cleared  away ;  by 
the  call  of  bis  nature,  by  original  disposition,  he  had 
come*  back  to  sentiments  of  order.  I  knew  all,  I  followed 
each  of  his  steps ;  out  of  the  fiery  sphere  of  the  passions 
(which  held  him  but  a  little  moment)  I  saw  him  pass  into 
the  sphere  of  the  Christian  Hfe.  It  was  a  beautiful  soul, 
the  soul  of  Maurice."  But  the  illness  which  had  caused 
his  return  to  Le  Cayla  reappeared  after  he  got  back  to 
Fans  in  the  winter  of  1837-8.  Again  he  seemed  to  re* 
cover ;  and  bis  marriage  with  a  young  Creole  lady,  MdUeh 
Caroline  de  Grervain^  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
18d8.  At  the  end  of  September  in  that  year  Mdlle.  de 
Gu^n  had  joined  her  brother  in  Paris ;  she  was  present 
at  his  marriage,  and  staid  with  him  and  his  wife  for  some 
Months  afterwards.  Her  journal  recommences  in  April, 
1839 ;  zealously  as  she  had  promoted  her  brother's  mar^ 
riage,  cordial  as  were  her  relations  with  her  sister-in-law, 
it  is  evident  that  a  sense  of  loss,  of  loneliness^  invades  her, 
and  sometimes  weighs  her  down.  She  writes  in  her 
journal  on  the  4th  of  May :  — * 

^  Giod  knows  when  we  shall  see  qne  another  again! 
My  own  Maurice,  must  it  be  our  lot  to  live  apart,  to  find 
that  this  marriage,  which  I  had  so  much  share  in  bringing 
about,  which  I  hoped  would  keep  us  so  much  together, 
leaves  us  more  asunder  than  ever  ?  For  the  present  and 
for  the  future,  this  troubles  me  more  than  I  can  say.  My 
sympathies,  my  inclinations,  carry  me  more  towards  yon 
than  towards  any  other  member  of  our  family.  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  fonder  of  you  than  of  anything  eke 
in  the  world,  and  my  heart  had  from  of  old  built  in  you 
its  happiness.    Youth  gone  and  USd  declining^  I  looked 
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of  life  a  great  affection  is  a  great  happiness ;  the  spirit 
cornea  to  take  refuge  in  it  entirely.  O  delight  and  joj 
which  will  never  be  your  sister's  portion  I  Only  in  the 
direction  of  God  shall  I  find  an  issue  for  my  heart  to  love 
as  it  has  the  notioa  of  loying,  as  it  has  the  power  of 
loving." 

From  such  ccwaplainings,  in  which  there  is  undoubtedly 
scaaething  morbid,  —  complainings  which  she  herself 
blamed,  to  which  she  seldom  gave  way,  but  which,  in 
presenting  her  character,  it  is  not  just  to  put  wholly  out 
of  sight,  —  she  was  called  by  the  news  of  an  alarmiflg 
return  of  her  brother's  illnesB.  For  some  days  the  entries 
in  the  journal  show  her  agony  of  apprehension.  ^  He 
coughs,  he  coughs  still  I  Those  words  keep  echoing  for 
ever  in  my  ears,  and  pursue  me  wherever  I  go ;  I  cannot 
look  at  the  leaves  on  the  trees  without  thinking  that  the 
winter  will  come,  and  that  then  the  consumptive  die." 
Then  she  went  to  him  and  brought  him  back  by  slow 
stages  to  Le  Gayla,  dying.  He  died  on  the  19  th  of  July, 
1889. 

Thenceforward  the  energy  of  life  ebbed  in  her ;  but  the 
main  chords  of  her  being,  the  chord  of  affection,  the 
chord  of  religious  longing,  the  chord  of  intelligence,  the 
dbord  of  sorrow,  gave,  so  long  as  they  answered  to  the 
touch  at  all,  a  deeper  and  finer  sound  than  ever.  Always 
she  saw  before  her,  ^  that  beloved  pale  face  " ;  ^'  that  beau- 
tiful head,  with  all  its  different  expressions,  smiling,  speak- 
ing, suffering,  dying,"  regarded  her  always :  — 

^'  I  have  seen  his  coffin  in  the  same  room,  in  the  same 
spot  where  I  remember  seeing,  when  I  was  a  very  little 
girl,  his  cradle,  when  I  was  brought  home  from  Gaillacv 
irtiere  I  was  then  staying,  for  his  christening.    Thif 
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christening  was  a  grand  one,  full  of  rejoicing,  more  than 
that  of  any  of  th^  rest  of  as ;  specially  marked.  I  en- 
joyed myself  greatly,  and  went  back  to  Gaillac  next  day, 
charmed  with  my  new  little  brother.  Two  years  after- 
wards I  came  home,  and  brought  with  me  for  him  a  frock 
of  my  own  making.  I  dressed  him  in  the  frock,  and  took 
him  out  with  me  along  by  the  warren  at  the  north  of  the 
house,  and  there  he  walked  a  few  steps  alone,  —  his  first 
walking  alone, — and  I  ran  with  delight  to  tell  my  mother 
the  news :  ^  Maurice,  Maurice  has  begun  to  walk  by  him- 
self! '  —  Recollections  which,  coming  back  to-day,  break 
one's  heart  I " 

The  shortness  and  suffering  of  her  brother's  life  filled 
her  with  an  agony  of  pity.  "Poor  beloved  soul,  you 
have  had  hardly  any  happiness  hero  below ;  your  life  has 
been  so  short,  your  repose  so  rare.  O  God,  uphold  me, 
stablish  my  heart  in  thy  faith !  Alas,  I  have  too  little 
of  this  supporting  me  1  How  we  hkye  gazed  at  him  and 
loved  him,  and  kissed  him,  —  his  wife,  and  we,  his  sis- 
ters ;  he  lying  lifeless  in  his  bed,  his  head  on  the  pillow 
as  if  he  were  asleep !  Then  we  followed  him  to  the 
churchyard,  to  the  grave,  to  his  last  resting-place,  and 
prayed  over  him,  and  wept  over  him ;  and  we  are  here 
again,  and  I  am  writing  to  him  again,  as  if  he  were  stay- 
ing away  from  home,  as  if  he  were  in  Paris.  My  beloved 
one,  can  it  be,  shall  we  never  see  one  another  again  on 
earth?" 

But  in  heaven  ?  —  and  here,  though  love  and  hope 
finally  prevailed,  the  very  passion  of  the  sister^s  longing 
sometimes  inspired  torturing  inquietudes :  — 

^  I  am  broken  down  with  misery.  I  want  to  see  him. 
Every  moment  I  pray,  to  God  to  grant  me  this  grace. 
Heaven,  the  world  of  spirits,  is  it  so  far  firom  us  ?    O 
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depth,  O  mystery  of  the  other  life  which  separates  us ! 
ly  who  was  so  eagerly  anxious  about  him,  who  wanted  so 
to  know  all  that  happened  to  him,  — wherever  he  may  be 
now,  it  is  over  1  I  follow  him  into  the  three  abodes :  I 
stop  wistfully  in  the  place  of  bliss ;  I  pass  on  to  the  place 
of  suffering ;  —  to  the  gulf  of  fire.  My  Grod,  my  Grod,  no  I 
Not  there  let  my  brother  be  I  not  there  I  And  he  is  not: 
his  soul,  the  soul  of  Maurice,  among  the  lost  ....  hor- 
rible fear,  no  I  But  in  purgatory,  where  the  soul  is 
cleansed  by  suffering,  where  the  failings  of  the  heart  are 
expiated,  the  doublings  of  the  spirit,  the  half-yieldings  to 
evil  ?  Perhaps  my  brother  is  there  and  suffers,  and  calls 
to  us  amidst  his  anguish  of  repentance,  as  he  used  to  call 
to  us  amidst  his  bodily  suffering :  <  Help  me,  you  who  love 
me.'  Yes,  beloved  one,  by  prayer.  I  will  go  and  pray ; 
prayer  has  been  such  a  power  to  me,  and  I  will  pray  to 
the  end.  Prayer  I  Oh !  and  prayer  for  the  dead  I  it  is 
the  dew  of  purgatory.** 

Oflen,  alas,  the  gracious  dew  would  not  fall ;  the  air' 
of  her  soul  was  parched  ;  the  arid  wind,  whic&  was  some- 
where in  the  depths  of  her  being,  blew.  She  marks  in 
her  journal  the  first  of  May,  "  this  return  of  the  loveliest 
month  in  the  year,"  only  to  keep  up  the  old  habit ;  even 
the  month  of  May  can  no  longer  give  her  any  pleasure : 
**  Tout  est  chang^  —  all  is  changed.**  She  is  crushed  by 
^  the  misery  which  has  nothing  good  in  it,  the  tearless^ 
dry  misery,  which  bruises  the  heart  Uke  a  hammer  » 

^I  am  dying  to  everything.  I  am  dying  of  a  slow 
moral  agony,  a  condition  of  unutterable  suffering.  Lie 
there,  my  poor  journal  I  be  forgotten  with  all  this  world 
which  is  fading  away  from  me;  I  will  write  here  no 
more  until  I  come  to  life  again,  until  Gkxi  re-awakens  me 
out  of  this  tomb  in  which  my  soul  lies  buried.    Maurice, 
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my  beloved !  it  was  not  thus  with  me  when  I  had  you  I 
The  thought  of  Maurice  could  revive  me  from  the  moat 
profound  depression :  to  have  him  in  the  world  waa 
enough  for  me.  With  Maurice,  to  be  buried  alive  would 
have  not  seemed  dull  to  me."  '^ 

And,  as  a  burden  to  this  funereal  strain,  the  old  vide  €t 
neant  of  Bossuet,  profound,  solemn,  sterile :  — 

'^  So  beautiful  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  thai  I 
how  the  thought  disenchants  one,  and  turns  one  from  the 
world  I  I  can  understand  that  Spanish  grandee,  who^ 
after  lifting  up  the  winding-sheet  of  a  beautiful  queen, 
threw  himself  into  a  cloister  and  became  a  great  saint.  I 
would  have  all  my  friends  at  La  Trappe,  in  the  interest 
of  their  eternal  welfare.  Not  that  in  the  world  one  can- 
not be  saved,  not  that  there  are  not  in  the  world  duties  to 
be  discharged  as  sacred  and  as  beautiful  as  there  are  in 
the  cloister,  but  ....'' 

And  there  she  stops,  and  a  day  or  two  a^rwards  her 
journal  comes  to  an  end.  A  few  fragments,  a  few  letters 
carry  us  oif  a  little  later,  but  after  the  22nd  of  August^ 
1845,  there  is  nothing.  To  make  known  her  brother^a 
genius  to  the  worid  was  the  one  task  she  set  herself  after 
his  death ;  in  1840  came  Madame  Sand's  noble  tribute 
to  him  in  the  Eemie  des  Deux  Mondee;  then  followed 
projects  of  raising  a  yet  more  enduring  monument  to  his 
fame,  by  collecting  and  publishing  his  scattered  composi- 
tions ;  these  projects,  I  have  already  said,  were  bafQed ;  -— 
Mdlle.  de  Gu^rin's  letter  of  the  22nd  of  August,  1845,  re- 
lates to  this  disappointment  In  silence,  during  nearly 
three  years  more,  she  faded  away  at  Le  CSayla.  She  died 
on  the  dlst  of  May,  1848. 

M.  Trebutien  has  accomplished  the  pious  task  in  which 
Mdlle.  de  Gudrin  was  baffled,  and  has  established  Man- 
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rice's  &ne ;  by  publishing  this  journal  he  has  established 
Eug^nie^s  also.  She  was  very  different  from  her  brother ; 
but  she  too,  like  him,  had  that  in  her  which  preserves  a 
reputation.  Her  soul  has  the  same  characteristic  quality 
as  hilT  talent,  —  distinction.  Of  this  quality  the  world  is 
impatient ;  it  chafes  against  it,  rails  at  it,  insults  it,  hates 
it :  it  ends  by  receiving  its  induence,  and  by  undergoing  its 
law.  This  quality  at  last  inexorably  corrects  the  world's 
blunders,  and  fixes  the  world's  ideals.  It  procures  that 
the  popular  poet  shall  not  finally  pass  for  a  Pindar, 
nor  the  popular  historian  for  a  Tacitus,  nor  the  popular 
preacher  for  a  Bossaet.  To  the  circle  of  spirits  marked 
by  this  rare  quality^  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Gu^rin  be- 
long ;  they  will  take  their  place  in  the  sky  which  these 
inhabit,  and  shine  close  to  one  another,  lucida  ridercu 
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KNOW  not  if  I  deserve  that  a  laurel-wreath 
should  one  day  be  laid  on  my  coffin.  Poetry, 
dearly  as  I  have  loved  it,  has  always  been  to 
me  but  a  divine  plaything.  I  have  never  at* 
tached  any  great  value  to  poetical  fame ;  and  I  trouble 
myself  very  little  whether  people  pndse  my  verses  or 
blame  them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin  a  sword:  for  I 
was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  hu- 
manity." 

Heine  had  his  full  share  of  love  of  fame,  and  cared 
quite  as  much  as  his  brethren  of  the  gentis  irritahile 
whether  people  praised  his  verses  or  blamed  them.  And 
he  was  very  little  of  a  hero.  Posterity  will  certainly 
decorate  his  tomb  with  the  emblem  of  the  laurel  rather 
than  with  the  emblem  of  the  sword.  Still,  for  his  con- 
temporaries, for  us,  for  the  Europe  of  the  present  century, 
he  is  significant  chiefiy  for  the  reason  which  he  himself 
in  the  words  just  quoted  assigns.  He  is  significant  be- 
cause he  was,  if  not  pre-eminently  a  brave,  yet  a  bril- 
liant, a  most  effective  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of 
humanity. 

To  ascertain  the  master-current  in  the  literature  of  an 
epoch,  and  to  distinguish  this  from  all  minor  currents,  is 
one  of  the  critic's  highest  functions ;  in  discharging  it  he 
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shows  how  far  he  possesses  the  most  indispensahle  quality 
of  his  office,  — justness  of  spirit.  The  living  writer  who 
has  done  most  to  make  England  acquainted  with  German 
authors,  a  man  of  genius,  but  to  whom  precisely  this  one 
quality  of  justness  of  spirit  is  perhaps  wanting,  —  I  mean 
Mr.  Carlyle,  —  seems  to  me,  in  the  result  of  his  labors 
on  Grerman  literature,  to  afford  a  proof  how  very  neces- 
sary to  the  critic  this  quality  is.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken 
admirably  of  Groethe;  but  then  Gk)ethe  stands  before  all 
men's  eyes,  ike  manifest  centre  of  German  literature; 
and  from  this  central  source  many  rivers  flow.  Which 
of  these  rivers  is  the  main  stream  ?  which  of  the  courses 
of  spirit  which  we  see  active  in  Goethe  is  the  course 
which  will  most  influence  the  future,  and  attract  and  be 
continued  by  the  most  powerful  of  Goethe's  successors  ? 
—  that  is  the  question.  Mr.  Carlyle  attaches,  it  seems  to 
me,  far  too  much  importance  to  the  romantic  school  of 
Germany, — Tieck,  Novalis,  Jean  Paul  Bichter, — and 
gives  to  these  writers,  really  gifted  as  two,  at  any  rate, 
of  them  are,  an  undue  prominence.  These  writers,  and 
others  with  aims  and  a  general  tendency  the  same  as 
theirs,  are  not  the  real  inheritors  and  continuators  of 
Goethe's  power ;  the  current  of  their  activity  is  not  the 
main  current  of  Grerman  literature  after  Goethe.  Far 
more  in  Heine's  works  flows  this  main  current ;  Heine, 
far  more  than  Tieck  or  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  is  the  contin- 
uator  of  that  which,  in  Goethe's  varied  activity,  is  the 
most  powerful  and  vital ;  on  Heine,  of  all  German  authors 
who  survived  Goethe,  incomparably  the  largest  portion 
of  Goethe's  mantle  fell.  I  do  not  forget  that,  when  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  dealing  with  German  literature,  Heine, 
though  he  was  clearly  risen  above  the  horizon,  had  not 
shone  forth  with  all  his  strength;  I  do  not  forget,  too, 
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fv^t  »^'  ^^^  ®^  twenty  years  many  things  may  oome  out 

lAio  before  the  critic  which  before  were  hard  to  be  dip- 

-^esd  by  him ;  and  assnredly  no  one  would  dream  of 

.     pQting  it  as  a  fuilt  to  Mr.  Carlyle  that  twenty  years 

Ixe  mistook  the  central  current  in  Grerman  literature, 


^plooked  the  rising  Heme,  and  attached  undue  impor- 
tA-oCi^  to  that  romantic  school  which  Heine  was  to  destroy ; 
^^ne  0^7  rather  note  it  as  a  misfortune,  sent  perhaps  as  a 
^^^eate  chastisement  to  a  critic,  who, — man  of  genius  as 
is,  and  no  one  recognizes  his  genius  more  admiringly 
I  do, — has,  for  the  Unctions  of  the  critic,  a  little  too 
jji^och  of  the  self-will  and  eccentricity  of  a  genuine  son  of 
Q:re»t  Britain. 

Sdne  is  noteworthy,  because  he  is  the  most  important 
QenBBJi  successor  and  continuator  of  Goethe  in  Goethe's 
most  important  line  of  activity.  And  which  of  Goethe's 
lines  of  activity  is  this  ?  —  His  line  of  activity  as  ^  a  sol- 
der in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity." 

Heine  himself  would  hardly  have  admitted  this  affilia- 
tion, though  he  was  far  too  powerful-minded  a  man  to  de- 
cry, with  some  of  the  vulgar  Grerman  liberals,  Goethe's 
genius.     "  The  wind  of  the  Paris  Revolution,"  he  writes, 
jrfter  the  three  days  of  1830,  "blew  about  the  candles  a 
little  in  the  dark  night  of  Germany,  so  that  the  red  cur- 
tains of  a  German  throne  or  two  caught  fire ;  but  the 
old  watchmen,  who  do  the  police  of  the  German  king- 
doms, are  already  bringing  out  the  fire-engines,  and  will 
keep  the  candles  closer  snuflfed  for  the  future.     Poor,  fastr 
bound  German  people,  lose  not  all  heart  in  thy  bonds  1 
The  fashionable  coating  of  ice  melts  off  from  my  heart, 
my  soul  quivers  and  my  eyes  bum,  and  that  is  a  disad- 
vantageous state  of  things  for  a  writer,  who  should  con- 
*w>l  his  subjedrmatter  and  keep  himself  beautifully  ob- 
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jecdve,  as  the  artistic  school  would  have  us,  and  as 
Gioethe  has  done ;  he  has  come  to  be  eighty  years  old 
doing  this,  and  minister,  and  in  good  condition;  —  poor 
German  people !  that  is  thj  greatest  man ! " 

But  hear  Goethe  himself:  "  If  1  were  to  say  what  I 
bad  really  been  to  the  Germans  in  general,  and  to  the 
young  German  poets  in  particular,  I  should  say  I  had 
been  their  liherator," 

Modem  times  find  themselves  with  an  immense  system 
of  institutions,  established  facts,  accredited  dogmas,  cus- 
toms, rules,  which  have  come  to  them  from  times  not 
modem.  In  this  system  their  life  has  to  be  carried  for- 
ward ;  yet  they  have  a  sense  that  this  system  is  not  of 
their  own  creation,  that  it  by  no  means  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  wants  of  dieir  actual  life,  that,  for  th^n,  it 
is  customary,  not  rational.  The  awakening  of  this  sense 
is  the  awakening  of  the  modem  spirit.  The  modem 
Bpirit  is  now  awake  almost  everywhere ;  the  sense  of  want 
of  correspondence  between  the  forms  of  modem  Europe 
and  its  spirit,  between  the  new  wine  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  old  bottles  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  or  even  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth,  almost  every  one  pow  perceives ;  it  is 
no  longer  dangerous  to  affirm  that  this  want  of  corres- 
pondence exists ;  people  are  even  beginning  to  be  shy  of 
denying  it.  To  remove  this  want  of  correspondence  is 
beginning  to  be  the  settled  endeavor  of  most  persons  of 
good  sense.  Dissolvents  of  the  old  European  system  of 
dominant  ideas  and  facts  we  must  all  be,  all  of  us  who 
have  any  power  of  working ;  what  we  have  to,  study  is 
iSkat  we  may  not  be  acrid  dissolvents  of  it 

And  how  did  Groethe,  that  grand  dissolvent  in  an  age 
wtien  there  were  fewer  of  ihem  than  at  present,  proceed 
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in  his  task  of  dissolution,  of  liberation  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean from  the  old  routine  ?  He  shall  tell  us  himself. 
*^  Through  me  the  Grerman  poets  have  become  aware  that, 
as  man  must  live  from  within  outwards,  so  the  artist 
must  work  from  withiQ  outwards,  seeing  that,  make  what 
contortions  he  will,  he  can  only  bring  to  light  his  own  in- 
dividuality. I  can  clearly  mark  where  this  influence  of 
mine  has  made  itself  felt ;  there  arises  out  of  it  a  kind  of 
poetry  of  Nature,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to 
be  original." 

My  voice  shall  never  be  joined  to  those  which  decry 
Goethe,  and  if  it  is  said  that  the  foregoing  is  a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  Groethe's  declaration  that  he  had 
been  the  liberator  of  the  Grermans  in  general,  and  of 
the  young  Grerman  poets  in  particular,  I  say  it  is  not. 
Groethe's  profound,  imperturbable  naturalism  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  all  routine  thinking ;  he  puts  the  standard,  once 
for  all,  inside  every  man  instead  of  outside  him ;  when  he 
is  told,  such  a  thing  must  be  so,  there  is  immense  author- 
ity and  custom  in  &vor  of  its  being  so,  it  has  been  held 
to  be  so  for  a  thousand  years,  he  answers,  with  Olympian 
politeness,  ^^  But  is  it  so  ?  is  it  so  to  nM  ? "  Nothing 
could  be  more  really  subversive  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  old  European  order  rested ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  no  persons  are  so  radically  detached  from 
this  order,  no  persons  so  thoroughly  modem,  as  those 
who  have  felt  Goethe's  influence  most  deeply.  If  it  is 
said  that  Goethe  professes  to  have  in  this  way  deeply  in- 
fluenced but  a  few  persons,  and  those  persons  poets,  one 
may  answer  that  he  could  have  taken  no  better  way  to 
secure,  in  the  end,  the  ear  of  the  world;  for  poetry  is 
simply  the  most  beautiful,  impressive,  and  widely  effe<^ 
tive  mode  of  saying  things,  and  hence  its  importanoe* 
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NevMheless  the  process  of  liberation,  as  Groethe  worked 
It,  thoagh  suro,  is  undoubtedly  slow ;  he  came,  as  Heine 
aajSy  to  be  eighty  years  old  in  thus  working  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  old  Middle-Age  machine  was  still 
creaking  on,  the  thirty  German  courts  and  their  cham- 
berlains subsisted  in  all  their  glory ;  Goethe  himself  was 
a  minister,  and  the  visible  triumph  of  the  modem  spirit 
over  prescription  and  routine  seemed  as  &r  off  as  ever. 
It  was  the  year  1830 ;  the  German  sovereigns  had 
passed  the  preceding  fifteen  years  in  breaking  the  prom- 
ises of  freedom  they  had  made  to  their  subjects  when 
they  wanted  their  help  in  the  final  struggle  with  Napo- 
leon. Great  events  were  haj^ning  in  France;  the 
revolution,  defeated  in  1815,  had  arisen  from  its  defeaty 
and  was  wresting  from  its  adversaries  the  power.  Hein-^ 
rich  Heine,  a  young  man  of  genius,  bom  at  Hamburg, 
tnd  with  all  the  culture  of  Grermany,  but  by  race  a  Jew ; 
with  warm  sympathies  for  France,  whose  revolution  had 
given  to  his  race  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  whose  rule 
had  l]fen,  as  is  well  known,  popular  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
incesy  where  he  passed  his  youth ;  with  a  passionate  ad- 
miration for  the  great  French  Emperor,  with  a  passionate 
contempt  for  the  sovereigns  who  had  overthrown  him,  for 
their  agents,  and  for  their  policy,  —  Heinrich  Heine  was 
in  1830  in  no  humor  for  any  such  gradual  process  of  lib- 
eration from  the  old  order  of  things  as  that  which  Groethe 
had  followed.  His  counsel  was  for  open  war.  With  that 
terrible  modem  weapon,  the  pen,  in  his  hand,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  one  fierce  battle.  What  was 
that  battle  ?  the  reader  will  ask.  It  was  a  life  and  death 
battle  with  Philistinism. 

Philistinism! — we  have  not  the  expression  in  English. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  the  word  because  we  have  so  much 
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^  of  the  thing.  At  Soli,  I  imagine,  they  did  not  talk  of 
solecisms  ;  and  here,  at  the  very  head-quarters  of  Goliath, 
nohody  talks  of  Philistinism.  The  French  have  adopted 
the  term  epicier,  (grocer,)  to  designate  the  sort  of  being 
whom  the  Germans  designate  by  the  term  Philistine ;  but 
the  French  term  —  besides  that  it  casts  a  slur  upon  a  re- 
spectable class,  composed  of  living  and  susceptible  mem- 
bers, while  the  original  Philistines  are  dead  and  buried 
long  ago  —  is  really,  I  think,  in  itself  much  less  apt  and 
expressive  than  the  German  term.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  in  English  some  term  equivalent  to  Phil- 
ister  or  epicter;  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  several  such  e^ 
forts :  "  respectability  with  its  thousand  gigs,",  he  says ;  — 
well,  the  occupant  of  every  one  of  those  gigs  is,  Mr. 
Carlyle  means,  a  Philistine.  However,  the  word  respect^' 
ahle  is  far  too  valuable  a  word  to  be  thus  perverted  from 
its  proper  meaning ;  if  the  English  are  ever  to  have  a  word 
for  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  —  and  so  prodigious  are 
the  changes  which  the  modem  spirit  is  introducing,  that 
even  we  English  shall  perhaps  one  day  come  ta  want 
such  a  word,  —  I  think  we  had  much  better  take  the 
term  Philistine  itself. 

Philistine  must  have  originally  meant,  in  the  mind  of 
I  those  who  invented  the  nickname,  a  strong,  dogged,  un- 
'  enlightened  opponent  of  the  chosen  people,  of  the  children 

•  /  of  the  light.  The  party  of  change,  the  would-be  remod- 
ellers  of  the  old  traditional  European  order,  the  invokers 
of  reason  against  custom,  the  representatives  of  the  mod- 
ern spirit  in  every  sphere  where  it  is  applicable,  regarded 
themselves,  with  the  robust  self-confidence  natural  to  re- 
formers, as  a  chosen  people,  as  children  of  the  light 
They  regarded  their  adversaries  as  humdrum  people, 
slaves  to  routine^  enemies  to  light;  stupid  and  oppres- 
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sive,  but  at  the  same  time  very  strong.  This  explaina 
the  love  which  Heine,  that#Paladin  of  the  modem  spirit, 
has  for  France  ;  it  explains  the  preference  which  he  gives 
to  France  over  Germany :  "  The  French,"  he  says,  "  are 
the  chosen  people  of  the  new  religion,  its  first  gospels  and 
dogmas  have  been  drawn  up  in  their  language  ;  Paris  is 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  Rhine  is  the  Jordan  which 
divides  the  consecrated  land  of  freedom  from  the  land  of 
the  Philistines."  He  means  that  the  French,  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  shown  more  accessibility  to  ideas  than  any  other 
people ;  that  prescription  and  routine  have  had  less  hold 
upon  them  than  upon  any  other  people ;  that  they  have 
shown  most  readiness  to  move  and  to  alter  at  the  bidding 
(real  or  supposed)  of  reason.  This  explains,  too,  the  de- 
testation which  Heine  had  for  the  English:  ''I  might 
settle  in  England,"  he  says,  in  his  exile,  ^  if  it  were  not 
that  I  should  find  there  two  things,  coal-smoke  and  Eng- 
lishmen ;  I  cannot  abide  either."  What  he  hated  in  the 
English  was  the  ^*  achtbrittische  Beschranktheit,"  as  he 
calls  it,  —  the  genuiiie  British  narrowness.  In  truth,  the 
English,  profoundly  as  they  have  modified  the  old  Mid- 
dle-Age order,  great  as  is  the  liberty  which  they  have 
secured  for  themselves,  have  in  all  their  changes  pro- 
ceeded, to  use  a  familiar  expression,  by  the  rule  of 
thumb ;  what  was  intolerably  inconvenient  to  them  they 
have  suppressed,  and  as  they  have  suppressed  it,  not  be- 
cause it  was  irrational,  but  because  it  was  practically  in- 
convenient, they  have  seldom  in  suppressing  it  appealed 
to  reason,  but  always,  if  possible,  to  some  precedent,  or 
form,  or  letter,  which  served  as  a  convenient  instrumenjt 
for  their  purpose,  and  which  saved  them  from  the  neces- 
sity  of  recurring  to  general  principles.  They  have  thus 
become,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all  people  the  most  inacoes- 
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^1e  to  ideas  and  the  most  impatient  of  them ;  inaccessi- 
ble to  them,  because  of  theif  want  of  familiarity  with 
ihem  ;  and  impatient  of  them  because  thej  have  got  on 
BO  well  without  them,  that  they  despise  those  who,  not 
having  got  on  as  well  as  themselves,  still  make  a  fuss  for 
what  they  themselves  have  done  so  well  without  But 
there  has  certainly  followed  from  hence,  in  this  country, 
somewhat  of  a  general  depression  of  pure  intelligence : 
Philistia  has  come  to  be  thought  by  us  the  true  Land  of 
Promise,  and  it  is  anything  but  that ;  the  bom  lover  of 
ideas,  the  bom  hater  of  commonplaces,  must  feel  in  this 
country,  that  the  sky  over  his  head  is  of  brass  and  iron. 
The  enthusiast  for  the  idea,  for  reason,  values  reason,  the 
idea,  in  and  for  themselves ;  he  values  them,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  practical  conveniences  which  their  triumph 
may  obtain  for  him ;  and  the  man  who  regards  the  pos- 
session of  these  practical  conveniences  as  something  suf- 
ficient in  itself,  something  which  compensates  for  the 
absence  or  surrender  of  the  idea,  of  reason,  is,  in  his 
eyes,  a  Philistine.  This  is.  why  Heine  so  often  and  so 
mercilessly  attacks  the  fiberals;  much  as  he  hates  con- 
servatism he  hates  Philistinism  even  more,,  and  whoever 
attacks  conservatism  itself  ignobly,  not  as  a  child  of  light» 
not  in  the  name  of  the  idea,  is  a  Philistine.  Our  Cobbett 
is  thus  for  him,  much  as  he  disliked  our  clergy  and  aris- 
tocracy whom  Cobbett  attacked,  a  Philistine  with  six 
fingers  on  every  handy  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four- 
and-twenty  in  number :  a  Philistine,  the  staff  of  whose 
i^»ear  is  like  a  weaver's  beam.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
him :  — 

^  While  I  translate  Cobbett's  words^  the  man  himself 
oomes  bodily  before  my  mind's  eye,  as  I  saw  him  at  that 
nproarious  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  with 
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iufi  scolding  red  &ce  and  his  radical  laugh,  in  which  vei^> 
omous  hate  mingles  with  a  mocking  exultation  at  his  ene- 
mies' surely  approaching  downfall.  He  is  a  chained  cur, 
who  falls  with  equal  furj  on  every  one  whom  he  does  not 
know,  often  bites  the  best  friend  of  the  house  in  his 
calves,  barks  incessantly,  and  just  because  of  this  ince»- 
santness  of  his  barking  cannot  get  listened  to,  even  when 
he  barks  at  a  real  thief.  Therefore,  the  distinguished 
thieves  who  plunder  England  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
throw  the  growling  Cobbett  a  bone  to  stop  his  mouth. 
This  makes  the  dog  furiously  savage,  and  he  shows  all  his 
hungry  teeth.  Poor  old  Cobbett  1  England's  dog!  t 
h&re  no  love  for  thee,  for  every  vulgar  nature  my  soul 
abhors  ;  but  thou  touchest  me  to  the  inmost  soul  with  pity, 
AS  I  see  how  thou  strainest  in  vain  to  break  loose  and  to 
get  at  those  thieves,  who  make  off  with  their  booty  before  / 

thy  very  eyes,  and  mock  at  thy  fruitless  springs  and  thine      y' 
impotent  howling." 

There  is  balm  in  Philistia  as  well  as  in  Gilead.  A 
chosen  drde  of  children  of  the  modern  spirit,  perfectly 
emancipated  from  prejudice  and  commonplace,  regard- 
ing the  ideal  side  of  things  in  all  its  efforts  for  change, 
passionately  despising  half-measures  and  condescension  to 
human  folly  and  obstinacy,  —  with  a  bewildered,  timid, 
torpid  multitude  behind,  —  conducts  a  country  to  the  min- 
istry of  Herr  von  Bismarck.  A  nation  regarding  the 
practical  side  of  things  in  its  efforts  for  change,  attackinj^ 
not  what  is  irrational,  but  what  is  pressingly  inconvenient, 
and  attacking  this  as  one  body,  ^^  moving  altogether  if  it 
move  at  all,"  and  treating  children  of  light  like  the  very 
harshest  oT  step-mothers,  comes  to  the  prosperity  and  lil>- 
erty  of  modern  England.  For  all  that,  however,  Philistia 
(let  me  say  it  again)  is  not  the  true  promised  land,  as  we 
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English  commonly  imagine  it  to  be ;  and  our  excessive 
neglect  of  the  idea,  and  consequent  inaptitude  for  it, 
threatens  us,  at  a  moment  when  the  idea  is  beginning  to 
exercise  a  real  power  in  human  society,  with  serious  fu- 
ture inconvenience,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  cuts  us  off 
from  the  sympathy  of  other  nations,  which  feel  its  power 
more  than  we  do. 

But,  in  1830,  Heine  very  soon  found  that  the  fire-en- 
gines of  the  German  governments  were  too  much  for  his 
direct  efforts  at  incendiaiism.  ^  What  demon  drove  me,'' 
he  cries,  ^^  to  write  my  Reisehilder^  to  edit  a  newspaper, 
to  plague  myself  with  our  time  and  its  interests,  to  try 
and  shake  the  poor  German  Hodge  out  of  his  thousand 
years'  sleep  in  his  hole?  What  good  did  I  get  by  it? 
Hodge  opened  his  eyes,  only  to  shut  them  again  immedi- 
ately ;  he  yawned,  only  to  begin  snoring  again  the  next 
minute  louder  than  ever ;  he  stretched  his  stiff  ungainly 
limbs,  only  to  sink  down  again  directly  afterwards,  and 
lie  like  a  dead  man  in  the  old  bed  of  his  accustomed  hab- 
its. I  must  have  rest ;  but  where  am  I  to  find  a  resting^ 
place  ?     In  Germany  I  can  no  longer  stay." 

This  is  Heine's  jesting  account  of  his  own  efforts  to 
rouse  Germany :  now  for  his  pathetic  account  of  them ; 
it  is  because  he  unites  so  much  wit  with  so  much  pathos 
that  he  is  so  effective  a  writer :  — 

^  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  sat  in  sore  straits,  in 
the  Tyrol,  encompassed  by  his  enemies.  All  his  knights 
and  courtiers  had  forsaken  him ;  not  one  came  to  his  help. 
I  know  not  if  he  had  at  that  time  the  cheese  face  with 
which  Holbein  has  painted  him  for  us.  But  I  am  sure 
that  under-lip  of  his,  with  its  contempt  for  mankind,  stuck 
out  even  more  than  it  does  in  his  portraits.  How  could 
he  but  contemn  the  tribe  which  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
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proeperitj  had  fawned  on  hiin  so  devotedly,  and  now,  in 
his  dark  distress,  left  him  all  alone  ?  Then  suddenly  his 
door  opened,  and  there  came  in  a  man  in  disguise,  and,  as 
he  threw  back  his  cloak,  the  Kaiser  recognized  in  him  his 
faithful  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  the  court  jester.  Tlys 
man  brought  him  comfort  and  counsel,  and  he  was  thQ 
court  jester ! 

"  O  German  fatherland !  dear  Grerman  people !  I  am  thy 
Ck>nrad  von  der  Bosen«  The  man  whose  proper  busi- 
ness was  to  amuse  thee,  and  who  in  good  times  should 
have  catered  only  for  thy  mirth,  makes  his  way  into  thy 
prison  in  time  of  need ;  here,  under  my  doak,  I  bring 
thee  thy  sceptre  and  crown  ;  dost  thou  not  recognize  me, 
my  Kaiser  ?  If  I  cannot  free  thee,  I  will  at  least  comfort 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  at  least  have  one  with  thee  who  will 
prattle  with  thee  about  thy  sorest  affliction,  and  whisper 
courage  to  thee,  and  love  thee,  and  whose  best  joke  and 
best  blood  shall  be  at  thy  service.  For  thou,  my  peo- 
ple, art  the  true  Kaiser,  the  true  lord  of  the  land ;  thy 
will  is  sovereign,  and  more  legitimate  far  than  that  pur- 
ple Tel  est  notre  plaistr,  which  invokes  a  divine  right 
with  no  better  warrant  than  the  anointings  of  shaven  and 
shorn  jugglers ;  thy  will,  my  people,  is  the  sole  rightful 
gouirce  of  power.  Though  now  thou  liest  down  in  thy 
bonds,  yet  in  the  end  will  thy  rightful  cause  prevail ;  the 
day  of  deliverance  is  at  hand,  a  new  time  is  beginning. 
My  Kaiser,  the  night  is  over,  and  out  there  glows  the 
ruddy  dawn. 

^  ^  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  thou  art  mistaken ; 
perhaps  thou  takest  a  headsman's  gleaming  axe  for  the 
Bun,  and  the  red  of  dawn  is  only  blood.' 

^  ^  No,  my  Kaiser,  it  is  the  sun,  though  it  is  rising  in 
the  west ;  these  six  thousand  years  it  has  always  risen  in 
the  east;  it  is  high  time  there  should  come  a  change.' 
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**  •  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  thou  hast  lost  the 
bellg  oat  of  thy  red  cap,  and  it  has  now  such  an  odd  look^ 
that  red  cap  of  thine ! ' 

^  *  Ah,  my  Kaiser,  thy  distress  has  made  me  shake  my 
hftad  so  hard  and  fierce,  that  the  fool's  bells  have  dropped 
oflP  my  cap ;  the  cap  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

^' '  Conrad  yon  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  what  is  that  noise 
of  breaking  and  cracking  outside  there?' 

** '  Hush  I  that  is  the  saw  and  the  carpenter's  axe,  and 
soon  the  doors  of  thy  prison  will  be  burst  open,  and  thou 
wilt  be  free,  my  Kaiser  I ' 

"  *  Am  I  then  really  Kaiser  ?  Ah,  I  forgot,  it  is  the 
fool  who  tells  me  so ! ' 

**  *  O,  sigh  not,  my  dear  master,  the  air  of  thy  prison 
makes  thee  so  desponding :  when  once  thou  hast  got  thy 
rights  again  thou  wilt  feel  once  more  the  bold  imperial 
blood  in  thy  veins,  and  thou  wilt  be  proud  like  a  £[aiser, 
and  violent,  and  gracious,  and  unjust,  and  smiling,  and 
tmgrateful,  as  princes  are.' 

^''Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  when  I  am  free, 
what  wilt  thou  do  then  ? ' 

"  *  I  win  then  sew  new  bells  on  to  my  cap.' 

***  And  how  shall  I  recompense  thy  fidelity?* 

'^^Ah,  dear  master,  by  not  leaving  me  to  die  in  a 
ditch!"' 

I  wish  to  mark  Heine's  place  in  modem  European  lit- 
erature, tiie  scope  of  his  activity,  and  his  value.  I  can- 
not attempt  to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  his  life,  or 
a  description  of  his  separate  works.  In  May,  1831,  he 
went  over  his  Jordan,  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  himself  in  his 
new  Jerusalem,  Paris.  There,  henceforward,  he  lived, 
going  in  general  to  some  French  watering-place  in  the 
summer,  but  making  only  one  or  two  short  visits  to  Gfer* 
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xnany  daring  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  works,  in  verse 
and  prose,  succeeded  each  other  without  stopping ;  a  col- 
lected edition  of  them,  filling  seven  dosely-printed  octavo 
Yolttmes,  has  been  published  in  America;*  in  the  col- 
lected editions  of  few  people's  works  is  there  so  little  |o —^  V 

skip.  Those  who  wish  for  a  single  good  specimen  of  him 
should  read  his  first  important  work,  the  work  which 
made  his  reputation,  the  Reisehilder^  or  ^Travelling 
Sketches  " :  prose  and  verse,  wit  and  seriousness,  are  min- 
gled in  it,  and  the  mingling  of  these  is  characteristic  of 
Heine,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  practised  more  natural- 
ly and  happily  than  in  his  Eetsehilder,  In  1847  his 
health,  which  till  then  had  always  been  perfectly  good, 
gave  way.  lie  had  a  kind  of  paralytic  stroke.  His  mid- 
ady  proved  to  be  a  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow :  it  was 
Incurable;  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  May,  1848,  not 
a  year  after  his  first  attack,  he  went  out  of  doors  for  the 

last  time ;  but  his  disease  took  more  than  eight  years  to  , 

kill  him.     For  nearly  eight  years  he  lay  helpless  on  a  , 

eouch,  with  the  use  of  his  limbs  gone,  wasted  almost  to 
the  proportions  of  a  child,  wasted  so  that  a  woman  could 
carry  him  about ;  the  sight  of  one  eye  lost,  that  of  the  other 
greatly  dimmed,  and  requiring,  that  it  might  be  exercised, 
to  have  the  palsied  eyelid  lifted  and  held  up  by  the  fin- 
ger ;  all  this,  and  suffering,  besides  this,,  at  short  intervals, 
paroxysms  of  nervous  agony.  I  have  said  he  was  not 
pre-eminently  brave ;  but  in  the  astonishing  force  of  spirit 
with  which  he  retained  his  activity  of  mind,  even  his 
gayety,  amid  all  this  suffering,  and  went  on  composing  with 
undiminished  fire  to  the  last,  he  was  truly  brave.  Noth- 
ing could  clog  that  aerial  lightness.  ^  Pouvez-vous  sif- 
fler?"  his  doctor  asked  him  one  day,  when  he  was  almost 

*  A  complete  edition  has  at  last  appeared  in  Gennany. 
7* 
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at  his  last  gasp ;  —  ^  siffler,*'  as  every  one  knows,  has  the 
double  meaning  of  to  whistle  ancf  to  kiss:  —  '^H^lasl 
non/'  was  bis  wliispered  answer ; ''  pas  mdme  une  comddie 
de  M.  Scribe  !  '*  M.  Scribe  is,  or  was,  the  favorite  drar 
matist  of  the  French  Philistine.  ^'  Mj  nerves,"  he  said 
to  some  one  who  asked  him  about  them  in  1855,  the  year 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  ^  my  nerves  are  of  that 
quite  singularly  remarkable  miserableness  of  nature,  that 
I  am  convinced  they  would  get  at  the  Exhibition  the 
grand  medal  for  pain  and  misery."  He  read  all  the  med- 
ical books  which  treated  of  his  complaint  ^  But,"  said 
he  to  some  one  who  found  him  thus  engaged,  ^  what  good 
this  reading  is  to  do  me  I  don't  know,  except  that  it  will 
qualify  me  to  give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the  ignorance  of 
doctors  on  earth  about  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow." 
What  a  matter  of  grim  seriousness  are  our  oWn  ailments 
to  most  of  us !  yet  with  this  gayety  Heine  treated  his  to 
the  end.  That  end,  so  long  in  coming,  came  at  last. 
Heine  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1856,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  By  his  will  he  forbade  that  his  remains 
should  be  transported  to  Germany.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris. 

His  direct  political  action  was  null,  and  this  is  neither 
to  be  wondered  at  nor  regretted ;  direct  political  action 
is  not  the  true  function  of  literature,  and  Heine  was  a 
bom  man  of  letters.  Even  in  his  favorite  France  the 
turn  taken  by  public  affairs  was  not  at  all  what  he  wished, 
though  he  read  French  politics  by  no  means  as  we 
in  England,  most  of  us,  read  them.  He  thought 
things  were  tending  there  to  the  triumph  of  com- 
munism; and  to  a  champion  of  the  idea  like  Heine, 
what  there  is  gross  and  narrow  in  communism  was 
very  repulsive.     "  It  is  all  of  no  use,"  he  cried  on  his 
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death-bed,  ^  the  future  belongs  to  our  enemies,  the  Corn- 
munists,  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  their  John  the  Baptist." 
**  And  yet," — he  added  with  all  his  old  fove  for  that  re- 
markable entity,  so  full  of  attraction  for  him,  so  profound- 
ly  unknown  in  England,  the  French  people,  — "  do  not 
believe  that  God  lets  all  this  go  forward  merely  as  a 
grand  comedy.  Even  though  the  Communists  deny  him 
to-day,  he  knows  better  than  they  do  that  a  time  will  ^' 
come  when  they  will  learn  to  believe  in  him."  After  183]|  ' 
his  hopes  of  soon  upsetting  the  German  governments  baa 
died  away,  and  his  propagandism  took  another,  a  more 
truly  literary  character.  It  took  the  character  of  an  in- 
trepid application  of  the  modem  spirit  to  literature.  To 
the  ideas  with  which  the  burning  questions  of  modem  life 
filled  him,  he  made  all  his  subject-matter  minister.  He 
touched  all  the  great  points  in  the  career  of  the  human 
race,  and  here  he  but  followed  the  tendency  of  the  wide 
culture  of  Germany ;  but  he  touched  them  with  a  wand 
which  brought  them  all  under  a  light  where  the  modem 
eye  cares  most  to  see  them,  and  here  he  gave  a  lesson  to 
the  culture  of  Germany,  —  so  wide,  so  impartial,  that  it 
is  apt  to  become  slack  and  powerless,  and  to  lose  itself  in 
its  materials  for  want  of  a  strong  central  idea  round 
which  to  group  all  its  other  ideas.  So  the  mystic  and 
romantic  school  of  Germany  lost  itself  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  overpowered  by  their  influence,  came  to  ruin  by  its 
vain  dreams  of  renewing  them.  Heine,  with  a  far  pro- 
founder  sense  of  the  mystic  and  romantic  charm  of  the 
Middle  Age  than  Grdrres,  or  Brentano,  or  Araim,  Heine 
the  chief  romantic  poet  of  Germany,  is  yet  also  mach 
more  than  a  romantic  poet ;  he  is  a  great  modem  poet,  he 
is  not  conquered  by  the  Middle  Age,  he  has  a  talisman  by 
which  he  can  feel, — along  with  but  above  the  power  of 
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the  fascinating  Middle  Age  itself, — the  power  of  modem  ) 
ideas. 

A  French  critic  of  Heine  thinks  he  has  said  enough  in 
saying  that  Heine  proclaimed  in  German  countries,  with 
beat  of  drum,  the  ideas  of  1789,  and  that  at  the  cheerful 
noise  of  his  drum  the  ghosts  of  the  Middle  Age  took  to 
flight  But  this  is  rather  too  French  an  account  of  the 
matter.  Germany,  that  vast  mine  of  ideas,  had  no  need 
to  import  ideas,  as  such,  from  any  foreign  country ;  and 
if  Heine  had  carried  ideas,  as  such,  from  France  into 
Germany,  he  would  but  have  been  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle. But  that  for  which  France,  far  less  meditative  than 
Grermany,  is  eminent,  is  the  prompt,  ardent,  and  practical 
application  of  an  idea,  when  she  seizes  it,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  which  admit  .it  And  that  in 
which  Grermany  most  fails,  and  by  failing  in  which  she 
appears  so  helpless  and  impotent,  is  just  this  practical 
application  of  her  innumerable  ideas*  ^  When  Candide," 
says  Heine  himself,  <<  came  to  Eldorado,"  he  saw  in  the 
streets  a  number  of  boys  who  were  playing  with  gold-nug- 
gets instead  of  marbles.  This  degree  of  luxury  made 
him  imagine  that  they  must  be  the  king's  children,  and  he 
was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  found  that  in  Eldora- 
do gold-nuggets  are  of  no  more  value  than  marbles  are 
with  us,  and  that  the  schoolboys  play  with  them.  A  sin^- 
ilar  thing  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner,  when 
he  came  to  Germany  and  first  read  Grerman  books.  He 
was  perfectly  astounded  at  the  wealth  of  ideas  which  he 
found  in  them :  but  he  soon  remarked  that  ideas  in  Greiv 
many  are  as  plentiful  as  gold-nuggets  in  Eldorado,  and 
that  those  writers  whom  he  had  taken  for  intellectual 
princes,  were  in  reality  only  common  schoolboys."  Heine 
was,  as  he  calls  himself,  a  ^  Child  of  the  French  Revolu- 
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tion,"  an  **  Initiator,"  because  he  Tigorously  assured  the 
Grermans  that  ideas  were  not  counters  or  marbles,  to  be 
played  with  for  their  own  sake ;  because  he  exhibited  in 
literature  modem  ideas  applied  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
clearness,  and  originalitj.  And  therefore  he  declared 
that  the  great  task  of  his  life  had  been  the  endeavor  to 
establish  a  cordial  relation  between  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  because  he  thus  operates  a  junction  between  the 
French  spirit,  and  Germaa  ideas  and  German  culture, 
that  he  founds  something  new,  opens  a  fresh  period,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  criticism  far  more  than  the 
German  poets  his  contemporaries,  who  merely  continue 
an  old  period  till  it  expires.  It  may  be  predicted  that  in 
the  literature  of  other  countries,  too,  the  French  spirit  is 
destined  to  make  its  influence  felt,  —  as  an  element, 
in  alliance  with  the  native  spirit,  of  novelty  and  move- 
ment, —  as  it  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  German  lit- 
erature ;  £fty  years  hence  a  critic  will  be  demonstrating 
to  our  grandchildren  how  this  phenomenon  has  come  to 
pass. 

We  in  England,  in  our  great  burst  of  literature  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  had  no  mani- 
festation of  the  modem  spirit,  as  this  spirit  manifests  it- 
self in  Goethe's  works  or  Heine's.  And  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  We  had  neither  the  Grerman  wealth  of  ideas^ 
nor  the  French  enthusiasm  for  applying  ideas.  There 
reigned  in  the  mass  of  the  nation  that  inveterate  inacces- 
sibility to  ideas,  that  Philistinism,  —  to  use  the  German 
nickname,  —  which  reacts  even  on  the  individual  genius 
that  is  exempt  from  it  In  our  greatest  literary  epoch, 
that  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  English  society  at  large  was 
accessible  to  ideas,  was  permeated  by  them,  was  vivified  by 
them,  to  a  degree  which  has  never  been  reached  in  Eng» 
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land  since.  Hence  the  unique  greatness  in  English  lit- 
erature of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries;  thej 
were  powerfully  upheld  by  the  intellectual  life  of  their 
nation ;  they  applied  freely  in  literature  the  then  modern 
ideas,  —  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. A  few  years  afterwards  the  great  English  middle 
class,  the  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  class  whose  intelligent 
sympathy  had  upheld  a  Shakespeare,  entered  the  prison 
of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned  on  its  spirit  there 
for  two  hundred  years.  He  enlargeth  a  nation,  says  Job, 
and  straiteneth  it  again.  In  the  literary  movement  of 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  signal  at- 
tempt to  apply  freely  the  modem  spirit  was  made  in 
England  by  two  members  of  the  aristocratic  class,  Byron 
and  Shelley.  Aristocracies  are,  as  such,  naturally  im- 
penetrable by  ideas ;  but  their  individual  members  have 
a  high  courage  and  a  turn  for  breaking  bounds ;  and  a 
man  of  genius,  who  is  the  born  child  of  the  idea,  happen- 
ing to  be  bom  in  the  aristocratic  ranks,  chafes  against  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  him  from  freely  developing  it. 
But  Byron  and  Shelley  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt 
freely  to  apply  the  modem  spirit  in  English  literature ; 
they  could, not  succeed  in  it;  the  resistance  to  baffle 
them,  the  want  of  intelligent  sympathy  to  guide  and  up- 
hold them,  were  too  great.  Their  literary  creation, 
compared  with  the  literary  creation  of  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser,  compared  with  the  literaiy  creation  of  Goethe 
and  Heine,  is  a  failure.  The  best  literary  creation  of 
that  time  in  England  proceeded  from  men  who  did  not 
make  the  same  bold  attempt  as  Byron  and  Shelley. 
What,  in  fact,  was  the  career  of  the  chief  English  men 
of  letters,  their  contemporaries  ?  The  greatest  of  them, 
Wordsworth,  retired  (in  Middle-Age  phrase)  into  a  mon- 
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asterj.  1  mean,  he  plunged  himself  in  the  inward  life, 
he  voluntarily  cut  himself  off  from  the  modem  spirit. 
Coleridge  took  to  opium.  Scott  became  the  historiogra- 
pher royal  of  feudalism.  Keats  passionately  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  sensuous  genius,  to  his  faculty  for  interpret- 
ing nature ;  and  he  died  of  consumption  at  twenty-five. 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Keats  have  left  admirable  works; 
far  more  solid  and  complete  works  than  those  which 
Byron  and  Shelley  have  left.  But  their  works  have 
this  defect;  —  they  do  not  belong  to  that  which  is  the 
main  current  of  the  literature  of  modem  epochs,  they  do 
not  apply  modern  ideas  to  life ;  they  constitute,  therefore, 
minor  curreniSy  and  all  other  literary  work  of  our  day, 
however  popular,  which  has  the  same  defect,  also  consti- 
tutes but  a  minor  current  Byron  and  Shelley  will  be 
long  remembered,  long  afler  the  inadequacy  of  their  ac- 
tual work  is  clearly  recognized,  for  their  passionate,  their 
Titanic  effort  to  flow  in  the  main  stream  of  modem  lit- 
erature ;  their  names  will  be  greater  than  their  writings ; 
Stat  nuzgni  nominis  umbra. 

Heine's  literary  good  fortune  was  greater  than  that  of 
Byron  and  Shelley.  His  theatre  of  operations  was  Ger- 
many, whose  Philistinism  does  not  consist  in  l\er  want  of 
ideas,  or  in  her  inaccessibility  to  ideas,  for  she  teems  with 
them  and  loves  them,  but,  as  I  have  said,  in  her  feeble 
and  hesitating  application  of  modern  ideas  to  life.  Heine's 
intense  m^ernism,  his  absolute  freedom,  his  utter  rejec- 
tion of  stock  classicism  and  stock  romanticism,  his  bring- 
ing all  things  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  understood  and  laid  to  heart  by  Germany, 
through  virtue  of  her  immense,  tolerant  intellectualism, 
much  as  there  was  in  all  Heine  said  to  affront  and  wound 
Gennany.    The  wit  and  ardent  modem  spirit  of  France 
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Heine  joined  to  the  culture,  the  sentiment,  the  thought  of 
Grermany.  This  is  what  makes  him  so  remarkable ;  his 
wonderful  clearness,  lightness,  and  freedom,  united  with 
such  power  of  feeling  and  width  of  range.  Is  there  any- 
where keener  wit  than  in  his  story  of  the  French  abb^ 
who  was  his  tutor,  and  who  wanted  to  get  from  him  that 
la  religion  is  French  for  der  Olauhe :  ''  Six  times  did  he 
ask  me  the  question :  '  Henry,  what  is  der  Glauhe  in 
French  ? '  and  six  times,  and  each  time  with  a  greater 
burst  of  tears,  did  I  answer  him, —  ^Ithale  criditJ  And 
at  the  seventh  time,  his  face  purple  with  rage,  the  infuri- 
ated questioner  screamed  out :  '  It  is  /a  religion ';  and  a 
rain  of  cufis  descended  upon  me,  and  all  the  other  boys 
burst  out  laughing.  Since  that  day  I  have  never  been 
able  to  hear  la  rdigion  mentioned  without  feeling  a 
tremor  run  through  my  back,  and  my  cheeks  grow  red 
with  shame."  Or  in  that  comment  on  the  fate  of  Fro-* 
fessor  Saalfeld,  who  had  been  addicted  to  writing  fUrious 
pamphlets  against  Napoleon,  and  who  was  a  professor  at 
Gk)ttingen,  a  gi*eat  seat,  according  to  Heine,  of  pedantry 
and  Philistinism :  '^  It  is  curious,"  says  Heine,  ^^  the  three 
greatest  adversaries  of  Napoleon  have  all  of  them  ended 
miserably.  Castlereagh  cut  his  own  throat;  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  rotted  upon  his  throne ;  and  Professor  Saal- 
feld is  still  a  professor  at  Gottingen."  It  is  impossible  to 
go  beyond  that. 

What  wit,  again^  in  that  saying  which  every  one  has 
beard:  "The  Englishman  loves  liberty  like  his  lawful 
wife,  the  Frenchman  loves  her  like  his  mistress,  the 
German  loves  her  like  his  old  grandmother."  But  the 
turn  Heine  gives  to  this  incomparable  saying  is  not  so 
well  known ;  and  it  is  by  that  turn  he  shows  himself  the 
bom-poet  he  is, — full  of  delicacy  and  tendemessy  of  inex- 
haustible resource,  infinitely  new  and  striking :  — - 
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^  And  yet)  after  all,  no  one  can  ever  tell  bow  things 
may  torn  out.  The  grumpy  Englishman,  in  an  ill-temper 
with  his  wifb,  ia  capable  of  some  day  putting  a  rope  round 
l^ev  neck,  and  taking  her  to  be  sold  at  Smithfield*  The 
inconstant  Frenchman  may  become  unfaithful  to  his 
adored  mistress,  and  be  seen  fluttering  about  the  Palais 
Soyal  i^er  another.  But  the  Germcm  wiil  never  quite 
abandon  hie  old  ^andmather;  he  will  always  keep  for  ' 
her  a  nook  by  the  chimney-comer,  where  she  can  tell  / 
her  fairy-stories  to  the  listening  children." 

Js  it  possible  to  touch  more  delicately  and  happily  both 
the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  Germany; — pedantic^ 
simple,  enslaved,  free,  ridiculous,  admirable  Germany? 

And  Heine's  verse,-* his  Idedert  O,  the  comfort, 
aflCer  dealing  with  French  people  of  genius,  irresistibly 
impelled  to  try  and  express  themselves  in  verse,  launch- 
ing out  into  a  deep  which  destiny  has  sown  with  so  many 
rocks  for  them, —  the  comfort  of  coming  to  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, who  finds  in  verse  his  freest  and  most  perfect  expres- 
sion, whose  voyage  over  the  deep  of  poetry  destiny  makes 
Smootii !  After  the  rhythm,  to  us,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
German  paste  in  our  composition,  so  deeply  unsatisfyin|^ 
of 

'*  Ahl  qne  me  dites-Tons,  et  qae  voog  dit  mon  Sme? 
Que  dit  le  ciel  k  Taube  et  la  fiamme  k  la  flamme?  *' 

what  a  blessing  to  arrive  at  rhythms  like 

**  Take,  0,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  10  sweetly  were  forsworn,"  — 

**  Siehst  lehr  sterbeblasslioh  aus, 
Doch  getrost!  da  bist  zu  Hans,*'  — 

in  which  one's  soul  can  take  pleasure  I    The  magic  of 
Heine's  poetical  form  is  incomparable;  he  ehiefiy  uses  a 
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form  of  old  Grerman  popular  poetry,  a  ballad-form  which 
has  more  rapidity  and  grace  than  any  ballad-form  of  ours ; 
he  employs  this  form  with  the  most  exquisite  lightness 
and  ease,  and  yet  it  has  at  the  same  time  the  inborn  fal< 
ness,  pathos,  and  old-world  charm  of  all  true  forms  of 
popular  poetry.  Thus  in  Heine's  poetry,  too,  one  per- 
petually blends  the  impression  of  French  modernism  and 
deamess,  with  that  of  Grerman  sentiment  and  fulness ; 
and  to  give  this  blended  impression  is,  as  I  have  said, 
Heine's  great  characteristic.  To  feel  it,  one  must  read 
him;  he  gives  it  in  his  form  as  well  as  in  his  contents, 
and  by  translation  I  can  only  reproduce  it  so  fiu*  as  his 
contents  give  it  But  even  the  contents  of  many  of  his 
poems  are  capable  of  giving  a  certain  sense  of  it.  .  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  poem  in  which  he  makes  his  profession 
of  faith  to  an  innocent  beautiful  soul,  a  sort  of  Gretchen, 
the  child  of  some  simple  mining-people,  having  their  hut 
among  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  who 
reproaches  him  with  not  holding  the  old  articles  of  the 
Christian  creed :  — 

^  Ah,  my  child,  while  I  was  yet  a  little  boy,  while  I 
yet  sat  upon  my  mother's  knee,  I  believed  in  Grod  the 
Father,  who  rules  up  there  in  heaven,  good  and  great ; 

''Who  created  the  beautiful  earth,  and  the  beautiful 
men  and  women  thereon ;  who  ordained  for  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  their  courses. 

"  When  I  got  bigger,  my  child,  I  comprehended  yet  a 
great  deal  more  than  this,  and  comprehended,  and  grew 
intellige'nt ;  and  I  believe  on  the  Son  also ; 

"  On  the  beloved  Son,  who  loved  us,  and  revealed  love 
to  us ;  and  for  his  reward,  as  always  happens,  was  crucified 
by  the  people. 

''Now,  when  I  am  grown  up,  have  read  much,  have 
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travelled  mnch,  my  heart  swells  within  me,  and  with  mj 
whole  heart  I  believe  on  the  Holy  Ghost 

^  The  greatest  miracles  were  of  his  working,  and  still 
greater  miracles  doth  he  even  now  work;  he  burst  in 
snnder  the  oppressor's  stronghold,  and  he  burst  in  sunder 
the  bondsman's  joke. 

^  He  heals  old  death-wounds,  and  renews  the  old  right; 
all  mankind  are  one  race  of  noble  equals  before  him. 

<*  He  chases  awaj  the  evil  clouds  and  the  dark  cobwebs 
of  the  brain,  which  have  spoilt  love  and  J07  for  us,  which 
day  and  night  have  lowered  on  us. 

''A  thousand  knights,  well  harnessed,  has  the  H0I7 
Ghost  chosen  out  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  he  has  put  courage 
into  their  souls. 

^  Their  good  swords  flash,  their  bright  banners  wave ; 
what,  thou  wouldst  give  much,  my  child,  to  look  lipdn 
such  gallant  knights? 

**  Well,  on  me,  my  child,  look  I  kiss  me,  and  look  boldly 
upon  me  I  one  of  those  knights  of  the  Holy  GHost  am  I." 

One  has  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  Romaneero^ 
•—a  collection  of  poems  written  in  the  first  years  of  his 
illness,  with  bis  whole  power  and  charm  still  in  them,  and 
not,  like  his  latest  poems  of  all,  painfully  touched  by  the 
air  of  his  Matraazen'^ruftj  his  '^mattress-grave," — to  see* 
Heine's  width  of  range;  the  most  varied  figures  succeed 
one  another,  —  Bhampsinitus,  Edith  with  the  Swan  Neck, 
Charles  the  First,  Marie  Antoinette,  King  David,  a  hero- 
ine of  MabiUey  Melisanda  of  Tripoli,  Bichard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  Pedro  the  Cruel,  Firdusi,  Cortes,  Dr.  Ddllinger; 
—but  never  does  Heine  attempt  to  be  hub»ch  objeetiv, 
^  beautifully  objective,"  to  become  in  spirit  an  old  Egyp- 
tian, or  an  old  Hebrew,  or  a  Middle-Age  knight,  or  a 
Spanish  adventurer,  or  an  English  royalist;  he  always 
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nmfim  Heinridi  Heine,  a  aon  of  the  nineteenth  ceutory. 
To  give  a  notion  of  hi9  toae  I  will  qaote  a  few  atanxaq  i^t 
the  GvA  of  the  tS^aniih  MridcB^  iu  which  he  describes,  in 
Ihe  character  of  a  visitor  at  the  court  of  Henry  of  Traoa- 
tamare  at  Segovia^  Henry's  treatment  of  the  ehildreu  of 
his  brother,  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Don  Diego  Albuquerque^ 
hii  neighbor,  s^Ua  after  dloaer  through  the  castle  with 

^In  the  doister^paasage,  which  leada  to  the  komiels 
fphere  are  kept  the  king^s  hounda,  thai  with  theif  gro^ 
ing  and  yelping  let  you  know  a  long  way  off  whera  they 

^There  I  saw,  built  into  £he  wall,  and  with  a  ctreag 
iron  grating  for  its  outer  &ce,  a  cell  like  a  cage. 

^Two  huBUm  figures  sat  therein,  two  ypuag  boys; 
chained  by  the  leg,  they  orooehed  iu  the  dirty  straw. 

^  Hardly  twelve  years  AM  seemed  die  oaa,  the  othar 
l»ot  much  older ;  their  faces  fair  and  noble,  but  pale  and 
wtaa  with  sidknesa* 

^  They  wero  all  in  rage,  almost  naked ;  and  t^eir  lean 
kodies  showed  wounds,  the  marks  <^  ili-usi^ ;  both  of 
Ifaem  shivered  with  lever. 

^  They  looked  up  at  me  out  of  the  deptii  of  tiieir  misery; 
<Who,'I  eriedinhorrwtoDonDiego^^are  thesepiotures 
of  wretchedness  ? ' 

^  Don  Diego  seemed  embarrassed ;  he  looked  round  to 
aee  that  no  one  was  listening;  then  he  gave  a  deep  Mgh ; 
and  at  laat,  putting  on  the  eaay  tone  of  a  man  of  the 
#orid,  ho  said  :-^ 

^  'These  are  a  pahr  of  king's  scms^  who  wero  early  left 
Oiphans ;  the  name  of  their  fitther  was  Ebg  Pedro>  the 
name  of  their  mother  Maria  de  Padilla. 

^(  After  the  great  batdo  of  Kawette,  when  Henry  of 


Transtatnare  bad  relieved  his  brother.  King  Pedro,  of 
the  troublesome  burden  of  the  orown, 

^ '  And  likewise  of  that  still  more  troublesome  barded^ 
which  is  called  life,  then  Don  Henry's  victorious  magna- 
nimity  had  to  deal  with  his  brother's  children, 

^ '  He  has  adopted  them,  ad  an  uncle  should  i  and  hn 
has  given  them  free  quarters  in  his  own  castle* 

^  *  The  room  which  he  has  assigned  to  them  is  certainly^ 
rather  small,  but  then  it  is  cool  in  sumtner,  and  not  intol- 
erably cold  in  winter. 

'^  *  Their  fare  is  rye  bread,  which  tastes  as  sweet  as  if 
the  goddess  Geres  had  baked  it  express  for  her  beloved 
Proserpine. 

'''Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  sends  a  dcuUioii  to  them 
with  garbancos,  and  then  the  young  gentlemen  know  thai 
it  is  Sunday  in  Spain. 

^  *  But  it  is  not  Sunday  every  day,  and  garbanzos  do 
not  come  every  day ;  and  the  master  of  the  hounds  gived 
them  the  treat  of  his  whip. 

^*  For  the  master  of  the  hounds,  who  has  under  his  %v^ 
perintendence  the  kennels  and  ihe  pack,  and  the  nepheWiP 
cage  also, 

'''Is  the  unfortunate  husband  ot  that  lemon-faced 
Woman  with  the  white  ruff^  whom  we  remarked  to-day 
at  dinner. 

"'And  she  scolds  so  sharp,  that  often  her  husband 
snatches  bis  whip,  and  rushes  down  here,  and  gives  it  U> 
the  dogs  and  to  the  poor  little  boys. 

"'But  his  Majesty  has  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
Such  proceedings,  and  has  given  orders  that  for  the  futoM 
his  nephews  are  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  dogs. 

"'He  has  determined  no  longer  to  intrust  the  disd^ 
plining  of  hfai  ne|A6W«  to  n  mmroenary  stranger,  but  l6 
carry  it  out  with  his  own  hands.' 
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^  Don  Diego  stopped  abruptly;  for  the  seneschal  of  the 
castle  joined  us,  and  politely  expressed  his  hope  that  we 
bad  dined  to  our  satisfaction.'* 

Observe  how  the  irony  of  the  whole  of  that,  finishing 
with  the  grim  innuendo  of  the  last  stanza  but  one,  is  at 
once  truly  masterly  and  truly  modem. 

No  account  of  Heine  is  complete  which  does  not  notice 
the  Jewish  element  in  him.  His  race  he  treated  with 
the  same  freedom  with  which  he  treated  everything  else, 
but  he  derived  a  great  force  from  it,  and  no  one  knew 
this  better  than  he  himself.  He  has  excellently  pointed 
out  how  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  double  re- 
naissance,—  a  Hellenic  renaissance  and  a  Hebrew  renais- 
sance, —  and  how  both  have  been  great  powers  ever  since. 
He  himself  had  in  him  both  the  spirit  of  Greece  and  the 
spirit  of  Judflsa;  both  these  spirits  reach  the  infinite, 
which  is  the  true  goal  of  aU  poetry  and  all  art,  —  the 
Greek  spirit  by  beauty,  the  Hebrew  spirit  by  sublimity. 
By  his  perfection  of  literary  form,  by  his  love  of  clear- 
ness, by  his  love  of  beauty,  Heine  is  Greek ;  by  his  inten- 
uty,  by  his  untamableness,  by  his  ^^  longing  which  cannot 
be  uttered,"  he  is  Hebrew.  Yet  what  Hebrew  ever  treated 
the  things  of  the  Hebrews  like  this  ?  — 

^  There  lives  at  Hambui^,  in  a  one-roomed  lodging  in 
the  Baker's*  Broad  Walk,  a  man  whose  name  is  Moses 
Lump  :  all  the  week  he  goes  about  in  wind  and  rain,  with 
his  pack  on  his  back,  to  earn  his  few  shillings ;  but  when 
on  Friday  evening  he  comes  home,  he  finds  the  candle- 
stick with  seven  candles  lighted,  and  the  table  covered 
with  a  fair  white  doth,  and  he  puts  away  from  him  his 
pack  and  Jiis  cares,  and  he  sits  down  to  table  with  his 
squinting  wife  and  yet  mora  squinting  daughter,  and  eats 
fish  with  them,  fish  which  has  been  dressed  in  beautiful 
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white  garlic  sauce,  sings  therewith  the  grandest  psalms 
of  King  David,  rejoices  with  his  whole  heart  over  the 
deliversuDce  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  re- 
joices, too,  that  all  the  wicked  ones  who  have  done  the 
children  of  Israel  harm,  have  ended  by  taking  themselves 
off;  that  £jng  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Haman,  An- 
tiochus,  Titus,  and  all  such  people,  are  well  dead,  while 
he,  Moses  Lump,  is  yet  alive,  and  eatiug  fish  with  wife 
and  daughter ;  and  I  can  tell  you.  Doctor,  the  fish  is  deli- 
cate and  the  man  is  happy;  he  has  no  call  to  torment 
himself  about  culture ;  he  sits  contented  in  his  religioa 
and  in  his  green  bed-gown,  like  Diogenes  in  his  tub ;  he 
contemplates  with  satisfaction  his  candles,  which  he  on 
no  account  will  snuff  for  himself;  and  I  can  tell  you,  if 
the  candles  bum  a  little  dim,  and  the  snuffers-woman, 
whose  business  it  is  to  snuff  them,  is  not  at  hand,  and 
Rothschild  the  Great  were  at  that  moment  to  come  in, 
with  all  his  brokers,  bill-discounters,  agents,  and  chief 
clerks,  with  whom  he  conquers  the  world,  and  Rothschild 
were  to  say :  '  Moses  Lump,  ask  of  me  what  favor  you 
will,  and  it  shall  be  granted  you' ; — Doctor,  I  am  con- 
vinced, Moses  Lump  would  quietly  answer :  '  Snuff  me 
those  candles  I '  and  Rothschild  the  Great  would  exclaim 
with  admiration :  '  If  I  were  not  Rothschild,  I  would  be 
Moses  Lump.' " 

There  Heine  shows  us  his  own  people  by  its  comic 
side ;  in  the  poem  of  the  Princess  Sabbath  he  shows  it  to 
us  by  a  more  serious  side.  The  Princess  Sabbath,  ^  the 
tranquil  Princess,  pearl  and  flower  of  all  beauty,  fair  as 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Solomon's  bosom  friend,  that  blue- 
stocking from  Ethiopia  who  wanted  to  shine  by  her  e^sprit^ 
and  with  her  wise  riddles  made  herself  in  the  long  run  a 
bore,"  (with  Heine  the  sarcastic  turn  is  never  far  off,) 
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fStiia  princess  has  for  her  betrothed  a  prince  whom  sorcery 
has  transformed  into  an  animal  of  lower  race,  the  Prince 
IsraeL 

^  A  dog  with  the  desires  of  a  dog,  he  wallows  all  the 
week  long  in  the  filth  and  refuse  of  life,  amidst  the  jeers 
of  the  boys  in  the  street 

<*  But  every  Friday  evening,  at  the  twilight  hour,  sud- 
denly the  magic  passes  off,  and  the  dog  becomes  once 
more  a  human  being. 

^  A  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  with  head  and 
heart  raised  alofl,  in  festal  garb,  in  almost  dean  garb,  he 
enters  the  halls  of  his  Father. 

**Hail,  beloved  halls  of  my  royal  Father  1  Te  tents 
of  Jacob,  I  kiss  with  my  lips  your  holy  door-posts  I  *' 

Still  more  he  shows  us  this  serious  side  in  his  beautiM 
poem  on  Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  a  poet  belonging  to  **  the 
great  golden  age  of  the  Arabian,  Old-Spanish,  Jewish 
school  of  poets,"  a  contemporary  of  the  troubadours:  — 

"He,  too, —  the  hero  whoin  we  sing,  —  Jehuda  ben 
Halevy,  too,  had  his  lady-love ;  but  she  was  of  a  special 
sort. 

^  She  was  no  Laura,  whose  eyes,  mortal  stars,  in  the 
cathedral  on  Good  Friday  kindled  that  world-renowned 
flame. 

"  She  was  no  ch&telaine,  who  in  the  blooming  glory  of 
her  youth  presided  at  tourneys,  and  awarded  the  victor's 
crown. 

"  No  casuistess  in  the  Gay  Science  was  she,  no  lady 
doctrinaire,  who  deli^vered  her  oracles  in  the  judgment- 
chamber  of  a  Court  of  Love. 

"^  She,  whom  the  Rabbi  loved,  was  a  woe-begone  poor 
darling,  a  mourning  picture  of  desolation ;  and  her  name 
was  Jerusalem." 
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J^liada  ben  Halevy,  like  the  Crusaders,  makes  his 
l^grimage  to  Jenisalem;  and  there,  amid  the  rains, 
flings  a  song  .of  Sion  which  has  become  fiunous  among 
bis  people :  — 

*^  That  IsLj  of  pearled  tears  is  the  wide-famed  Lament^ 
Which  is  sung  in  aU  the  scattered  tents  of  Jacob  through- 
oat  the  world, 

*^  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  which  is  called  Ab, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Jerusalem's  destraction  hj  Titus 
Yespasianus. 

^'Yes,  that  is  the  song  of  Sion,  which  Jehuda  ben 
Halevy  sang  With  his  dying  breath  amid  the  holy  ruins 
of  Jerusalem. 

<<  Barefoot,  and  in  penitential  weeds,  he  sat  there 
upon  the  fragment  of  a  fallen  column ;  down  to  his 
breast  fell, 

^  Like  a  gray  forest,  his  hair ;  and  cast  a  weird  shadow 
on  the  face  which  looked  out  through  it,  —  his  troubled 
pale  £stce,  with  the  spiritual  eyes. 

^  So  he  sat  and  sang,  like  unto  a  seer  out  of  the  fore- 
time to  look  upon :  Jeremiah,  the  Ancient,  seemed  to  have 
risen  out  of  his  grave. 

^  But  a  bold  Saracen  came  riding  that  way,  aloft  on 
his  barb,  lolling  in  his  saddle,  and  brandishing  a  naked 
javelin  5 

''Into  the  breast  of  the  poor  singer  he  plunged  his 
deadly  shaft,  and  shot  away  like  a  winged  shadow. 

"Quietly  flowed  the  Rabbi's  life-blood,  quietly  he 
sang  his  song  to  an  end ;  and  his  last  dying  sigh  was 
Jerusalem  I " 

But,  most  of  all,  he  shows  it  us  in  a  strange  poem 
describing  a  public  dispute  before  King  Pedro  and  his 
eoart  between  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  champion,  on 
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the  merits  of  their  respective  faiths.  In  the  strain  of  the 
Jew  all  the  fierceness  of  the  old  Hebrew  genius,  ail  its 
rigid  defiant  Monotheism,  appear :  — 

^  Our  God  has  not  died  like  a  poor  innocent  Iamb  for 
mankind ;  he  is  no  gushing  philanthropist,  no  declaimer. 

'<  Our  God  is  not  love ;  caressing  is  not  his  line ;  but 
he  is  a  God  of  thunder,  and  he  is  a  Grod  of  revenge. 

"  The  lightnings  of  his  wrath  strike  inexorably  every 
sinner,  and  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  often  visited  upon 
their  remote  posterity. 

'<  Our  God,  he  is  alive,  and  in  his  hall  of  heaven  he 
goes  on  existing  away,  throughout  all  the  eternities. 

^<Our  God,  too,  is  a  God  in  robust  health,  no  myth, 
pale  and  thin  as  sacrificial  wafers,  or  as  shadows  by 
Clocytus. 

''Our  God  is  strong.  In  his  hand  he  upholds  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  thrones  break,  nations  reel  to  and  fro, 
when  he  knits  his  forehead. 

"  Our  God  loves  music,  the  voice  of  the  harp  and  the 
song  of  feasting ;  but  the  sound  of  church-bells  he  hates, 
as  he  hates  the  grunting  of  pigs." 

Nor  must  Heine's  sweetest  note  be  unheard,  —  his 
plaintive  note,  his  note  of  melancholy.  Here  is  a  strain 
which  came  from  him  as  he  lay,  in  the  winter  night,  on 
his  "mattress-grave"  at  Paris,  and  let  his  thoughts  wan- 
der home  to  Germany,  "the  great  child,  entertaining 
herself  with  her  Christmas-tree."  "Thou  tookest,"  — 
he  cries  to  the  Grerman  exile, — 

"  Thou  tookest  thy  flight  towards  sunshine  and  happi- 
ness ;  naked  and  poor  returnest  thou  back.  Grerman 
truth,  Grerman  shirts,  —  one  gets  them  worn  to  tatters 
in  foreign  parts. 

"  Deadly  pale  are  thy  looks,  but  take  comfort,  thou  art 
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at  home ;  one  lies  warm  in  Grerman  earth,  warm  as  bj 
the  old  pleasant  fireside. 

•  ^  Manj  a  one,  alas  I  became  crippled,  and  could  get 
home  no  more :  longingly  he  stretches  out  his  arms ;  God 
have  mercj  upon  him ! " 

God  have  mercy  upon  him !  for  what  remain  of  the 
days  of  the  years  of  hb  life  are  few  and  evil.  "  Can  it 
be  that  I  still  actually  exist  ?  My  body  is  so  shrunk  that 
there  is  hardly  anything  of  me  left  but  my  voice,  and  my 
bed  makes  me  think  of  the  melodious  grave  of  the  en- 
chanter Merlin,  which  is  in  the  forest  of  Broceliand  in 
Brittany,  under  high  oaks  whose  tops  shine  like  green 
flames  to  heaven.  Ah,  I  envy  thee  those  trees,  brother 
Merlin,  and  their  fresh  waving ;  for  over  my  mattress- 
grave  here  in  Paris  no  green  leaves  rustle;  and  early 
and  late  I  hear  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  carriages,  ham- 
mering, scolding,  and  the  jingle  of  the  piano.  A  grave 
without  rest,  death  without  the  privileges  of  the  departed, 
who  have  no  longer  any  need  to  spend  money,  or  to  write 
letters,  or  to  compose  books.  What  a  melancholy  situ- 
ation I " 

He  died,  and  has  left  a  blemished  name ;  with  his  cry- 
ing faults, — his  intemperate  susceptibility,  his  unscru- 
pulousness  in  passion,  his  inconceivable  attacks  on  his 
enemies,  his  still  more  inconceivable  attacks  on  his 
friends,  his  want  of  generosity, .  his  sensuality,  his  in- 
cessant mocking,  —  how  Could  it  be  otherwise?  Not 
only  was  he  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  '^  respectable  '* 
people,  he  was  profoundly  c?t<respectable ;  and  not  even 
the  merit  of  not  being  a  Philistine  can  make  up  for  a 
man's  being  that  To  his  intellectual  deliverance  there 
was  an  addition  of  something  else  wanting,  and  that  some- 
thing else  was  something  immense;  the  old-fashioned,  la- 
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"  borioas,  eteTnally  needfid  moral  deliverance.  Goetbe 
njs  that  he  was  deficient  in  love ;  to  me  his  weakness 
to  nil  U)  be  iiot  BO  moch  a  deRdency  in  love  as  a  defl- 
Ikeacy  in  self-respect,  in  true  dignity  of  character.  But 
tm  this  negative  side  of  one's  criticism  of  a  man  of  great 
g^ina,  I  for  my  part,  when  I  hare  Once  dearly  marked 
that  this  negative  side  is  and  mnst  he  there,  have  no 
fileasnre  In  dwelling.  I  prefer  to  say  of  Heine  some- 
thing positive.  He  b  not  an  adequate  interpreter  of  the 
ini.nli-m  world.  He  is  only  s  brilliant  soldier  in  the  war 
of  liberation  of  humanity.  But,  such  as  he  is,  he  ia  (and 
posterity  too,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  say  this),  in  the  Euro- 
pean literature  of  that  quarter  of  «  century  which  follows 
the  death  of  Goethe,  incomparably  the  most  important 

fig«™. 

What  a  spendthrift,  one  is  tempted  to  cry,  Is  Nature  I 
With  nhat  prodigality,  in  the  march  of  generations,  she 
employs  human  power,  content  to  gather  almost  always 
little  result  from  it,  sometimes  none !  Look  at  Byron, 
that  Byron  whom  the  present  generation  of  Englislimen 
are  forgetting ;  Byron,  the  greatest  natural  force,  the 
grenteat  elementary  power,  I  cannot  but  think,  which  has 
appeared  in  our  literature  since  SVakespeare.  And  what 
beciime  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature?  He 
shattered  himself,  he  inevitably  shattered  himself  to 
piecus,  against  the  huge,  black,  cloud-topped,  intermina- 
ble precipice  of  British  PLilisliniBm.  But  Byron,  it  may 
be  said,  was  eminent  only  by  his  genius,  only  by  his  in- 
born force  and  fire ;  he  had  not  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  a  supreme  modern  poet ;  except  for  his  genius 
he  was  an  ordinary  nineteenth-century  English  gentle- 
man, with  little  culture  and  with  no  ideas.  Well,  then, 
look  at  Heine.     Heine  had  all  the  culture  of  Germany ; 
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in  his  head  fermented  all  the  ideas  of  modern  Earope. 
And  what  have  we  got  from  Heine  ?  A  half-result,  for 
want  of  moral  halanoe,  and  of  nohleness  of  soul  and 
character.  That  is  what  I  say ;  there  is  so  much  power, 
80  manj  seem  able  to  run  well,  so  manj  give  promise  of 
running  well ;  so  few  reach  the  goal,  so  few  are  chosen. 
Many  are  caUed,few  chosen. 
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PAGAN  AND  MEDIAEVAL   RELIGIOUS 

SENTIMENT. 

READ  the  other  day  in  the  Dublin  Review : 
—  "We  CSatholics  are  apt  to  be  cowed  and 
scared  by  the  lordly  oppression  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  not  to  bear  ourselves  as  men  in  the 
face  of  the  anti-Catholic  society  of  England.  It  is  good 
to  have  an  habitual  consciousness  that  the  public  opinion 
of  Catholic  Europe  looks  upon  Protestant  England  with 
a  mixture  of  impatience  and  compassion,  which  more  than 
balances  the  arrogance  of  the  English  people  towards  the 
Catholic  Church  in  these  countries." 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  Apostolic  and  Roman,  can 
take  very  good  care  of  herself,  and  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
fend her  against  the  scorns  of  Exeter  Hall.  Catholicism 
is  not  a  great  visible  force  in  this  country,  and  the  mass 
of  mankind  will  always  treat  lightly  even  things  the  most 
venerable,  if  they  do  not  present  themselves  as  visible 
forces  before  its  eyes.  In  Catholic  countries,  as  the  Ihifh 
lin  Review  itself  says  with  triumph,  they  make  very  little 
account  of  the  greatness  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  majority 
has  eyes  only  for  the  things  of  the  majority,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  immense  majority  is  Protestant  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  shocks  which  the  feeling  of  a  good  Cath- 
olic, like  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review,  has  in  this 
Protestant  country  inevitably  to  undergo,  in  spite  of  the 
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contemptuous  insensibilitj  to  the  grandeur  of  Rome  which 
he  finds  so  general  and  so  hard  to  bear,  how  much  has  he 
to  console  him,  how  many  acts  of  homage  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  religion  may  he  see  if  he  has  his  eyes  open  I 
I  will  tell  him  of  one  of  them.  Let  him  go  in  London 
to  that  delightful  spot,  that  Happy  Island  in  Bloomsbury, 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Let  him  visit 
its  sacred  quarter,  the  region  where  its  theological  books 
are  placed.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  what  he  will  find 
there,  for  fear  Mr.  Spurgeon,  like  a  second  Caliph  Omar, 
should  give  the  library  to  the  fiames.  He  will  find  an 
immense  Catholic  work,  the  collection  of  the  Abb^ 
Migne,  lording  it  over  that  whole  region,  reducing  to  in- 
significance the  feeble  Protestant  forces  which  hang  upon 
its  skirts.  Protestantism  is  duly  represented,  indeed; 
Mr.  Panizzi  knows  his  business  too  well  to  suffer  it  to  be 
otherwise :  all  the  varieties  of  Protestantism  are  there ; 
there  is  tho  Library  of  Anglo-Cathollc  Theology,  learned, 
decorous,  exemplary,  but  a  little  uninteresting ;  there  are 
the  works  of  Calvin,  rigid,  militant,  menacing ;  there  are 
the  works  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  Scotch  thistle  valiantly 
doing  duty  as  the  rose  of  Sharon,  but  keeping  something 
very  Scotch  about  it  all  the  time  ;  there  are  the  works  of 
Dr.  Channing,  the  last  word  of  religious  philosophy  in  a 
land  where  every  one  has  some  culture  and  where  supe- 
riorities are  discountenanced,  —  the  fiower  of  moral  and 
intelligent  mediocrity.  But  how  are  all  these  divided 
against  one  another,  and  how,  though  they  were  all  uni- 
ted, are  they  dwarfed  by  the  Catholic  Leviathan,  their 
neighbor  I  Majestic  in  its  blue  and  gold  unity,  this  fills 
shelf  after  shelf  and  compartment  afler  compartment,  its 
right  mounting  up  into  heaven  among  the  white  folios  of 
the  Acta .  Sanctorumy  its  left  plunging  down  into  hell 
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among  the  yellow  octavos  of  the  Imw  Digest.  Every- 
thing is  there,  in  that  immense  PatrologuB  Ourms  Oom* 
pletus,  in  that  Encydopedie  Theoloffique,  that  Nouvelh 
JSncyclopidie  Theologiqtiey  that  Troisiime  M^cyclapedie^ 
Thioloffique;  religion,  philosophy,  history,  hiography, 
arts,  sciences,  bibliography,  gossip.  The  work  embraoea 
the  whole  range  of  human  interests ;  like  one  of  the  great 
Middle- Age  Cathedrals,  it  is  in  itself  a  study  for  a  life* 
Like  the  net  in  Scripture,  it  drags  everything  to  land, 
bad  and  good,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  sacred  and  profane, 
80  that  it  be  bat  matter  of  human  concern.  Wide-em- 
bracing as  the  power  whose  product  it  is  I  a  power,  for 
history,  at  any  rate,  eminently  the  Church  ;  not,  I  think, 
the  Church  of  the  future,  but  indisputably  the  Church 
of  the  past,  and  in  the  past,  the  Church  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

This  is  why  the  man  of  imagination — nay,  and  the 
philosopher  too,  in  spite  of  her  propensity  to  bum  him  — 
will  always  have  a  weakness  for  the  Catholic  Church; 
because  of  the  rich  treasures  of  human  life  which  have 
been  stored  within  her  pale.  The  mention  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  or  of  their  leaders,  at  once  calls  up  in  our 
mind  the  thought  of  men  of  a  definite  type  as  their  ad- 
herents ;  the  mention  of  Catholicism  suggests  no  such 
special  following.  Anglicanism  suggests  the  English  epis- 
copate ;  Calvin's  name  suggests  Dr.  Candlish;  Chalmers's, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll;  Channing's,  Boston  society;  but 
Catholicism  suggests  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  all  the  pell- 
mell  of  the  men  and  women  of  Shakespeare's  plays* 
This  abundance  the  Abbe  Migne's  collection  faithfully 
reflects.  People  talk  of  this  or  that  work  which  they 
would  choose,  if  they  were  to  pass  their  life  with  only 
one;  for  my  part  I  think  I  would  chociise  the  Abb^ 
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Migne's  collection.  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  —  every- 
thing, as  I  have  said,  is  there.  Do  not  seek  in  it 
splendor  of  form,  perfection  of  editing;  its  paper  is 
common,  its  type  ugly,  its  editing  indifferent,  its  print- 
ing careless.  The  greatest  and  most  baffling  crowd  of 
misprints  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life  occurs  in  a  very 
important  page  of  the  introduction  to  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Apocryphes.  But  this  is  just  what  you  have  in  the 
world,  —  quantity  rather  than  quality.  Do  not  seek  in 
it  impartiality,  the  critical  spirit ;  in  reading  it  you  must 
do  the  criticism  for  yourself;  it  loves  criticism  as  little  as 
the  world  loves  it  Like  the  world,  it  chooses  to  have 
things  all  its  own  way,  to  abuse  its  adversary,  to  back  its 
own  notion  through  thick  and  thin,  to  put  forward  all  the 
pros  for  its  own  notion,  to  suppress  all  the  contras;  it 
does  just  all  that  the  world  does,  and  all  that  tlie  critical 
spirit  shrinks  from.  Open  the  Dictionnaire  des  Erreurs 
Sociales:  '^The  religious  persecutions  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  and  P^dward  the  Sixth's  time  abated  a  little  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  to  break  out  again  with  new  fuiy  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth."  There  is  a  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  persecution  under  the  TudorsI  But 
how  unreasonable  to  reproach  the  Abb^  Migne^s  work 
with  wanting  a  criticism,  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it  cannot  have,  and  not  rather  to  be  grateful  to  it 
for  its  abundance,  its  variety,  its  infinite  suggestiveness, 
its  happy  adoption,  in  many  a  delicate  circumstance,  of 
the  urbane  tone  and  temper  of  the  man  of  the  world,  in- 
stead of  the  acrid  tone  and  temper  of  the  fanatic  I 

Still,  in  spite  of  their  fascinations,  the  contents  of  this 
collection  sometimes  rouse  the  critical  spirit  within  one. 
It  happened  that  lately,  after  I  had  been  thinking  much 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  tunes,  I  took  down  the  Dic" 
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tiannatre  des  Ortgtnes  du  Chrtsttanisme,  to  see  what  it 
bad  to  say  about  paganism  and  pagans.  I  found  much 
what  I  expected.  I  read  the  article,  Revelation  J^vange- 
Uque,  saNeeesaite.  There  I  found  what  a  sink  of  iniquity 
was  the  whole  pagan  world;  how  one  Roman  fed  his 
oysters  on  his  slaves,  how  another  put  a  slave  to  death 
that  a  curious  friend  might  see  what .  dying  was  like ; 
how  Galen's  mother  tore  and  bit  her  waiting-women 
when  she  was  in  a  passion  with  them.  I  found  this 
account  of  the  religion  of  paganism :  "  Paganism  in- 
vented a  mob  of  divinities  with  the  most  hateful  char- 
acter, and  attributed  to  them  the  most  monstrous  and 
abominable  crimes.  It  personified  in  them  drunkenness, 
incest,  kidnapping,  adultery,  sensuality,  knavery,  cruelty, 
and  rage."  And  I  found  that  from  this  religion  there  fol- 
lowed such  practice  as  was  to  be  expected :  "  What  must 
naturally  have  been  the  state  of  morals  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  religion,  which  penetrated  with  its  own 
spirit  the  public  life,  the  family  life,  and  the  individual 
life  of  antiquity  ?  " 

The  colors  in  this  pictuce  are  laid  on  very  thick,  and 
I  for  my  part  cannot  believe  that  any  human  societies, 
with  a  religion  and  practice  such  as  those  just  described, 
could  ever  have  endured  as  the  societies  of  Greece  and 
Rome  endured,  still  less  have  done  what  the  societies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  did.  We  are  not  brought  far  by 
descriptions  of  the  vices  of  great  cities,  or  even  of  indi- 
viduals driven  mad  by  unbounded  means  of  self-indul- 
gence. Feudal  and  ari&tocratic  life  in  Christendom  has 
produced  horrors  of  selfishness  and  cruelty  not  surpassed 
by  the  noble  of  pagan  Rome ;  and  then,  again,  in  an- 
tiquity there  is  Marcus  Aurelius's  mother  to  set  against 
Galen's.     Eminent  examples  of  vice  and  virtue  in  individ- 
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nals  prove  little  as  to  the  state  of  societies.  What,  un* 
der  the  first  Emperors,  was  the  condition  of  the  Bomad 
poor  upon  the  Arentine  compared  with  that  of  our  poor 
in  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green?  What,  in  comfort, 
morals,  and  happiness,  were  the  rural  population  of  the 
Sabine  country  under  Augustus's  rule,  compared  with  the 
rural  population  of  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
under  the  rule  of  Queen  Victoria  ? 

But  these  great  questions  are  not  for  me.  Without 
trying  to  answer  them,  I  ask  myself^  when  I  read  such 
declamation  as  the  foregoing,  if  I  can  find  anything  that 
will  give  me  a  near,  distinct  sense  of  the  real  difference 
in  spirit  and  sentiment  between  paganism  and  Christian- 
ity, and  of  the  natural  effect  of  this  difference  upon  peo- 
ple in  general.  I  take  a  representative  religious  poem  of 
paganism,  —  of  the  paganism  which  all  the  world  has  in 
its  mind  when  it  speaks  of  paganUm.  To  be  a  repre- 
sentative  poem,  it  must  be  one  for  popular  use,  one  that 
the  multitude  listens  to.  Such  a  religious  poem  may  be 
found  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  best  and  happiest  of  The- 
ocritus's  idyls,  the  fifteenth.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  the  better  go  along  with  me  in  the  line  of  thought  I 
am  following,  I  will  translate  it :  and,  that  he  may  see 
the  medium  in  which  religious  poetry  of  this  sort  is  found 
exiddng,  the  society  out  of  which  it  grows,  the  people 
who  form  it  and  are  formed  by  it,  I  will  translate  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  idyl  (it  is  not  long)  in 
which  the  poem  occurs. 

The  idyl  is  dramatic.  Somewhere  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  couple  of 
Syracusan  women,  staying  at  Alexandria,  agreed,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  religious  solemnity  —  the  feast  of 
Adonis  —  to  go  together  to  the  palace  of  King  Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus,  to  see  the  image  of  Adonis,  which  the 
Queen  Arsinoe,  Ptolemy's  wife,  had  had  .decorated  with 
peculiar  magnificence.  A  hymn,  by  a  celebrated  per- 
former, was  to  be  recited  over  the  image.  The  names 
of  the  two  women  are  Grorgo  and  Praxinoe ;  their  maids, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  poem,  are  called  Eunoe  and 
Eutychis.  Gorgo  comes  by  appointment  to  Praxinoe's 
bouse  to  fetch  her,  and  there  the  dialogue  begins :  — 

Gorgo,    Is  Praxinoe  at  home  ? 

Praxinoe,  My  dear  Gk)rgo,  at  last !  Yes,  here  I  am. 
Eunoe,  find  a  chair,  —  get  a  cushion  for  it 

Gorgo.    It  will  do  beautifully  as  it  is. 

Praxinoe.     Do  sit  down. 

Gorgo.  O,  this  gad-about  spirit  I  I  could  hardly  get 
to  you,  Praxinoe,  through  all  the  crowd  and  all  the  car- 
riages. Nothing  but  heavy  boots,  nothing  but  men  in 
uniform.  And  what  a  journey  it  is  I  My  dear  child,  you 
really  live  too  far  ofi; 

Praxinoe.  It  is  all  that  insane  husband  of  mine.  He 
has  chosen  to  come  out  here  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
take  a  hole  of  a  place,  —  for  a  house  it  is  not, — on  pur- 
pose that  you  and  I  might  not  be  neighbors.  He  is  al- 
ways just  the  same ;  —  anything  to  quarrel  with  one  I 
anything  for  spite  I 

Gorgo.  My  dear,  don't  talk  so  of  your  husband  before 
the  little  fellow.  Just  see  how  astonished  he  looks  at 
you.  Never  mind,  Zopyrio,  my  petj  she  is  not  talking 
about  papa. 

Praxinoe.  Good  heavens  I  the  child  does  really  under- 
stand. 

Gorgo.    Pretty  papa! 

Praxinoe.  That  pretty  papa  of  his  the  otner  day 
(though  I  told  him  beforehand  to  mind  what  he  was 
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about),  when  I  sent  him  to  a  shop  to  buj  soap  and  rouge, 
brought  me  home  salt  instead ;  —  stupid,  great,  big,  inter- 
minable animal ! 

Gorgo,  Mine  is  just  the  fellow  tp  hinz.  •  .  •  But 
never  mind  now,  get  on  jour  things  and  let  us  be  off  to 
the  palace  to  see  the  Adonis.  I  hear  the  queen's  deco- 
rations are  something  splendid. 

Prctxtnoe.  In  grand  people's  houses  everything  is 
grand.  What  things  you  have  seen  in  Alexandria  I 
What  a  deal  you  will  have  to  tell  to  anybody  who  has 
never  been  here  I 

Gorgo,    Come,  we  ought  to  be*  going. 

Praannoe,  Every  day  is  holiday  to  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do.  Eunoe,  pick  up  your  work ;  and  take  care, 
lazy  girl,  how  you  leave  it  lying  about  again ;  the  cats 
find  it  just  the  bed  they  like.  Come,  sUr  yourself,  fetch 
me  some  water,  quick  I  I  wanted  the  water  first,  and  the 
girl  brings  me  the  soap.  Never  mind ;  give  it  me.  Not 
all  that,  extravagant !  Now  pour  out  the  water ;  —  stu- 
pid !  why  don't  you  take  care  of  my  dress  ?  That  will 
do.  I  have  got  my  hands  washed  as  it  pleased  God. 
Where  is  the  key  of  the  large  wardrobe?  Bring  it 
here ;  —  quick ! 

Gorgo,  Praxinoe,  you  can't  think  how  well  that  dress, 
made  full,  as  you've  got  it,  suits  you.  Tell  me,  how 
much  did  it  cost?  —  the  dress  by  itself,  I  mean. 

Praxinoe.  Don't  talk  of  it,  Gorgo :  more  than  eight 
guineas  of  good  hard  money.  And  about  the  work  on  it 
I  have  almost  worn  my  life  out. 

Gorgo.   Well,  you  could  n't  have  done  better. 

Praxinoe,  Thank  you.  Bring  me  my  shawl,  and  put 
my  hat  properly  on  my  head ;  —  properly.  No,  child  (to 
her  Utile  loy)^  I  am  not  going  to  take  you ;  there 's  a  bogy 
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on  horseback,  who  bites.  Cry  as  much  as  70a  like ;  I  'm 
not  going  to  have  you  lamed  for  life*  Now  we  '11  start 
Nurse,  take  the  little  one  and  amuse  him ;  call  the  dog  in, 
and  shut  the  street-door.  (They  go  <ntt)  Good  heav- 
ens! what  a  crowd  of  people!  How  on  earth  are  we 
ever  to  get  through  all  this*?  .  They  are  like  ants :  you 
can't  count  them.  My  dearest  Gorgo,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  here  are  the  royal  Horse  Guards.  My  good  man, 
don't  ride  over  me !  Look  at  that  bay  horse  rearing  bolt 
upright ;  what  a  vicious  one  !  Eunoe,  you  mad  girl,  do 
take  care^  —  that  horse  will  certainly  be  the  death  of  the 
man  on  his  back.  How  glad  I  am  now  that  I  lefb  the 
ehild  safe  at  home ! 

Gorgo,  All  right,  Praxinoe,  we  are  safe  behind  them ; 
aiod  tbey  have  gone  on  to  where  they  are  stationed. 

Praxinoe.  Well,  yes,  I  begin  to  revive  again.  From 
the  time  I  was  a  little  girl  I  have  had  more  horror  of 
horses  and  snakes  than  of  anything  in  the  world.  Let  us 
get  on ;  here 's  a  great  crowd  coming  this  way  upon  us. 

Gorgo  (to  an  old  woman).  Mother,  are  you  from  the 
palace? 

Oid  Woman.    Yes^  my  dears* 

Gorgo,     Has  one  a  tolerable  chance  of  getting  there? 

Old  Woman.  My  pretty  young  lady,  the  Greeks  got 
to  Troy  by  dint  of  trying  hard ;  trying  will  do  anything 
in  this  world. 

Gorgo.  The  old  creature  has  delivered  herself  of  an 
oracle  and  departed. 

Praxinoe.  Women  can  tell  you  everything  about 
everything,  Jupiter's  marriage  with  Juno  not  excepted. 

Gorgo.  Look,  Praxinoe,  what  a  squeeze  at  the  pal- 
•ce*gate8 ! 

Praxinoe.    Tremendous  I    Take  hold  of  me,  Gorgo ; 
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and  you,  Eonoe,  take  hold  of  Eutycfais !  —  tight  hold,  or 
you  '11  be  lost.  Here  we  go  in  all  together.  Hold  tight, 
to  us,  Eunoe !  O  dear  1  O  dear !  Gorgo,  there 's  my 
scarf  torn  right  in  two.  For  heaven's  sake,  my  good 
man,  as  you  hope  to  be  saved,  take  care  of  my  dress  I 

Stranger,  I  'U  do  what  I  can,  but  it  does  n't  depend 
upon  me. 

Praannoe,  What  heaps  of  people  I  They  push  like  a 
drove  of  pigs. 

Stranger.  Don't  be  frightened,  ma'am,  we  are  all 
right. 

Praxinoe,  May  you  be  all  right,  my  deltr  sir,  to  the 
last  day  you  live,  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  us! 
What  a  kind,  considerate  man  I  There  is  Eunoe  jammed 
in*  a  squeeze.  Push,  you  goose,  push.  Capital  I  We 
are  all  of  us  the  right  side  of  the  door,  as  the  bridegroom 
said  when  he  had  locked  himself  in  with  the  bride. 

Gforgo.  Praxinoe,  come  this  way.  Do  but  look  at 
that  work,  how  delicate  it  is  I  —  how  exquisite  I  Why, 
they  might  wear  it  in  heaven. 

Praxinoe.  Heavenly  patroness  of  needlewomen,  what 
hands  were  hired  to  do  that  work  ?  Who  designed  those 
beautiful  patterns  ?  They  seem  to  stand  up  and  move 
about,  as  if  they  were  real; — as  if  they  were  living 
things,  and  not  needlework.  Well,  man  is  a  wonderful 
creature  I  And  look,  look,  how  charming  he  lies  there  on 
his  silver  couch,  with  just  a  soft  down  on  his  cheeks,  that 
beloved  Adonis,  —  Adonis,  whom  one  loves,  even  though 
he  is  dead ! 

Another  Stranger.  Tou  wretched  woman,  do  stop 
your  incessant  chatter !  Like  turtles,  you  go  on  forever. 
They  are  enough  to  kill  one  with  their  broad  lingo,-* 
nothing  but  a^a^a. 
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Gorgo,  Lord,  where  does  the  man  come  from? 
What  is  it  to  jou  if  we  art  chatterboxes  ?  Order  about 
your  own  servants  I  Do  jou  give  orders  to  Syracusan 
women  ?  If  you  want  to  know,  we  came  originally  from 
Corinth,  as  Bellerophon  did;  we  speak  Peloponnesian. 
I  suppose  Dorian  women  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  Do- 
rian accent. 

Praxinoe,  0,  honey-sweet  Proserpine,  let  us  have 
no  more  masters  than  the  one  we  've  got  I  We  don't  the 
least  care  for  you  ;  pray  don't  trouble  yourself  for  noth- 
ing. 

Gorgo,  Be  quiet,  Praxinoe  I  That  first-rate  singer, 
the  Argive  woman's  daughter,  is  going  to  sing  the  Adonis 
hymn.  She  is  the  same  who  was  chosen  to  sing  the  dirge 
last  year.  We  are  sure  to  have  something  first-rate 
from  her.  She  is  going  through  her  airs  and  grace»  ready 
to  begin. 

So  far  the  dialogue ;  and,  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
it  can  hardly  he.  praised  too  highly.  It  is  a  page  torn 
fresh  out  of  the  book  of  human  life.  What  freedom! 
What  animation  I  What  gayety  !  What  naturalness!  It 
is  said  that  Theocritus,  in  composing  this  poem,  borrowed 
from  a  work  of  Sophron,  a  poet  of  an  earlier  and  better 
time ;  but,  even  if  this  is  so,  the  form  is  still  Theocritus's 
own,  and  how  excellent  is  that  form,  how  masterly! 
And  this  in  a  Greek  poem  of  the  decadence ;  for  Theo- 
critus's poetry,  after  all,  is  poetry  of  the  decadence. 
When  such  is  Greek  poetry  of  the  decadence,  what  must 
be  Greek  poetry  of  the  prime  ? 

Then  the  singer  begins  her  hymn :  — 

^  Mistress,  who  lovest  the  haunts  of  Golgi,  and  Idalium, 
and  high-peaked  Eryx,  Aphrodite  that  playest  with  gold ! 
how  have  the  delicate-footed  Hours,  after  twelve  months, 
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brought  thy  Adonis  back  to  thee  from  the  ever-flowing 
Acheron !  Tardiest  of  the  immortals  are  the  boon 
Hours,  but  all  mankind  wait  their  approach  with  longing, 
.for  thej  ever  bring  something  with  them.  O  Cypris, 
Dione*8  child !  thou  didst  change  —  so  is  the  story  among 
men  —  Berenice  from  mortal  to  immortal,  by  dropping 
ambrosia  into  her  fair  bosom ;  and  in  gratitude  to  thee 
for  this,  O  thou  of  many  names  and  many  temples  I 
Berenice's  daughter,  Arsinoe,  lovely  Helen's  living  coun- 
terpart, makes  much  of  Adonis  with  all  manner  of  brav- 
eries. 

^  All  fruits  that  the  tree  bears  are  laid  before  him,  all 
treasures  of  the  garden  in  silver  baskets,  and  alabaster 
boxes,  gold-inlaid,  of  Syrian  unguent;  and  all  confec- 
tionary that  cunning  women  make  on  their  kneading-tray, 
kneading  up  every  sort  of  flowers  with  white  meal,  and 
all  that  they  make  of  sweet  honey  and  delicate  oil, 
and  all  winged  and  creeping  things  are  here  set  before 
him.  And  there  are  built  for  him  green  bowers  with 
wealth  of  tender  anise,  and  little  boy-loves  flutter  about 
over  them,  like  young  nightingales  trying  their  new  wings 
on  the  tree,  from  bough  to  bough.  O  the  ebony,  the 
gold,  the  eagle  of  white  ivory  that  bears  aloft  his  cup- 
bearer to  Kronos-bom  Zeus  I  And  up  there,  see !  a 
second  couch  strown  for  lovely  Adonis,  scarlet  coverlids 
softer  than  sleep  itself  (so  Miletus  and  the  Samian  wool- 
grower  will  say)  ;  Cypris  has  hers,  and  the  rosy-armed 
Adonis  has  his,  that  eighteen  or  nineteen-year-old  bride- 
groom. His  kisses  will  not  wound,  the  hair  on  his  lip  is 
yet  light 

"  Now,  Cjrpris,  good-night,  we  leave  thee  with  thy  bride- 
groom ;  but  to-morrow  morning,  with  the  earliest  dew,  we 
will  one  and  aU  bear  him  forth  to  where  the  waves  splash 
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upon  the  sea-strand,  and  letting  loose  our  locks,  and  let- 
ting fall  our  robes,  with  bosoms  bare,  we  will  set  up  this, 
our  melodious  strain :  — 

^^ '  Beloved  Adonis,  alone  of  the  demigods  (so  men  say). 
thou  art  permitted  to  visit  both  us  and  Acheron  I  This 
lot  had  neither  Agamemnon,  nor  the  mighty  moon-struck 
hero,  Ajax,  nor  Hector,  the  first-bom  of  Hecuba's  twenty 
children,  nor  Patroclus,  nor  Pyrrhus,  who  came  home  from 
Troy,  nor  those  y^t  earlier  Lapithae  and  the  sons  of  Deu- 
calion, nor  the  Pelasgians,  the  root  of  Argos  and  of  Pe* 
lops'  isle.  Be  gracious  to  us  now,  loved  Adonis,  and  be 
favorable  to  us  for  the  year  to  come  !  Dear  to  us  hast 
thou  been  at  this  coming,  dear  to  us  shalt  thou  be  when 
ihou  comest  again.' " 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  characteristic  speech  from 
Gorgo :  — 

^^Praxinoe,  certainly  women  are  wonderful  things* 
That  lucky  woman  to  know  all  that  1  and  luckier  still  to 
have  such  a  splendid  voice !  And  now  we  must  see  about 
getting  home.  My  husband  has  not  had  his  dinner.  That 
man  is  all  vinegar,  and  nothing  else ;  and  if  you  keep 
him  waiting  for  his  dinner  he's  dangerous  to  go  near* 
Adieu,  precious  Adonis,  and  may  you  find  us  all  well 
when  you  come  next  year  I " 

So,  with  the  hynm  still  in  her  ears,  says  the  incorrigi- 
ble Gorgo. 

But  what  a  hymn  that  is !  Of  religious  emotion,  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  words,  and  of  the  comfort  spring- 
ing from,  religious  emotion,  not  a  particle.  And  yet 
many  elements  of  religious  emotion  are  contained  in  the 
beautiful  story  of  Adonis.  Symbolically  treated,  as  the 
thoughtful  man  might  treat  it,  as  the  Greek  mysteries 
undoubtedly  treated  it,  this  story  was  capable  of  a  noble 
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and  tonching  application,  and  could  lead  the  soul  to  ele- 
vating and  consoling  thoughts.  Adonis  was  the  sun  in 
his  summer  and  in  his  winter  course,  in  his  time  of  tri- 
umph and  his  time  of  defeat;  but  in  his  time  of  tri- 
umph still  moving  toward;^  his  defeat,  in  his  time  of  de- 
feat -still  returning  towards  his  triumph.  Thus  he  became 
an  emblem  of  the  power  of  life  and  the  bloom  of  beauty, 
the  power  of  human  life  and  the  bloom  of  human  beauty, 
hastening  inevitably  to  diminution  and  decay,  yet  in  that 
very  decay  finding  • 

^  Hope,  and  a  renovatioD  without  end. 

But  nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  story  as  prepared  for 
popular  religious  use,  as  presented  to  the  multitude  in  a 
popular  religious  ceremony.  Its  treatment  is  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  grace  and  beauty,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever 
that  is  elevating,  nothing  that  is  consoling,  nothing  that  is 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  religious.  The  religious  cere- 
monies- of  Christendom,  even  on  occasion  of  the  most  joy- 
ful and  mundane  matters,  present  the  multitude  with 
strains  of  profoundly  religious  character,  such  as  the 
Kyrie  eleiaon  and  the  Te  Deum,  But  this  Greek  hymn 
to  Adonis  adapts  itself  exactly  to  the  tone  and  temper  of 
a  gay  and  pleasure-loving  multitude,  —  of  light-hearted 
people,  like  Gorgo  and  Praxinoe,  whose  moral  nature  is 
mi^ch  of  the  same  calibre  as  that  of  Fhillina  in  Groethe's 
WiUidm  Meistefy  people  who  seem  never  made  to  be  seri- 
ous, never  made  to  be  sick  or  sorry.  And,  if  they  happen 
to  be  ^ick  or  sorry,  what  will  they  do  then  ?  But  that  we 
have  no  right  to  ask.  Fhillina,  within  the  enchanted 
bounds  of  Goethe's .  novel,  Gorgo  and  Praxinoe,  within 
the  enchanted  bounds  of  Theocritus*s  poem,  never  will 
be  sick  and  sorry,  never  can  be  sick  and  sorry.  The 
ideal,  cheerful,  sensuous,  pagan  life  is  not  sick  or  soriy* 
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No ;  yet  its  natural  end  is  in  the  sort  of  life  which  Tom- 
peii  an4  Hercolaneum  bring  so  vividly  before  ns ;  a  life 
which  by  no  means  in  itself  suggests  the  thought  of  Mr- 
ror  and  misery,  which  even,  in  many  ways,  gratifies  the 
senses  and  the  understanding ;  but  by  the  very  intensity 
and  nnremittingness  of  its  appeal  to  the  senses  and  the 
understanding,  by  its  stimulating  a  single  side  of  us  too 
absolutely,  ends  by  fatiguing  and  revolting  ns ;  ends  by 
leaving  us  with  a  sense  of  tightness,  of  oppression, — 
with  a  desire  for  an  utter  change,  for  douds,  storms,  effu- 
sion and  relie£ 

fc  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 

clouds   and  storms  had  come,  when  the  gay  sensuous 

pagan  life  was  gone,  when  men  were  not  living  by  the 

senses  and  understanding,  when  they  were  looking  for  the 

speedy  coming  of  Antichrist,  there  appeared  in  Italy,  to 

the  north  of  Rome,  in  the  beautiful  Umbrian  country  at 

M^e  foot  of  the  Apennines,  a  figure  of  the  most  magical 

power  and  charm,  St.  Francis.     His  century  is,  I  think, 

"^e  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  Christianity  after  its 

primitive  age ;  more  interesting  than  even  the  century  of 

the  Reformation ;  and  one  of  the  chief  figures,  perhaps 

the  very  chief,  to  which  this  interest  attaches  itself,  is  St 

Francis.     And  why  ?     Because  of  the  profound  popular 

mstinct  which  enabled  him,  more  than  any  man  since  the 

primitive  age,  to  fit  religion  for  popular  use.    He  brought 

religion  to  the  people.     He  founded  the  most  popular 

body  of  ministers  of  religion  that  has  ever  existed  in  the 

Church.  .  He  transformed  monachism  by  uprooting  the 

stationary  monk,  delivering  him  from  the  bondage  of 

property,  and  sending  him,  as  a  mendicant  friar,  to  be  a 

stranger  and  sojourner,  not  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the 

most  crowded  haunts  of  men,  to  console  them  and  to  do 
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them  good.  This  popular  instinct  of  his  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  famous  marriage  with  poverty.  Poverty  and 
suffering  are  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  multitude, 
the  immense  majority  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  towards 
this  people  that  his  soul  yearned.  ''  He  listens,"  it  was 
said  of  him,  ''  to  those  to.  whom  God  himself  will  not 
listen." 

So  in  return,  as  no  other  man  he  was  listened  to. 
When  an  Umbrian  town  or  village  heard  of  his  approach, 
the  whole  population  went  out  in  joyful  procession  to 
meet  him,  with  green  boughs,  flags,  music,  and  songs  of 
gladness.  The  master,  who  began  with  two  disciples, 
could  in  his  own  lifetime  (and  he  died  at  forty-four) 
collect  to  keep  Whitsuntide  with  him,  in  presence  of  an 
immense  multitude,  five  thousand  of  his  Minorites.  He 
found  fulfilment  to  his  prophetic  cry :  ^  I  hear  in  my  ears 
the  sound  of  the  tongues  of  all  the  nations  who  shall  come 
unto  us;  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Englishmen. 
The  Lord  will  make  of  us  a  great  people,  even  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth." 

Prose  coijld  not  satisfy  this  ardent  soul,  and  he  made 
poetry.  Latin  was  too  learned  for  this  simple,  popular 
nature,  and  he  composed  in  his  mother  tongue,  in  Italian. 
The  beginnings  of  the  mundane  poetry  of  the  Italians  are 
in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of  kings ;  the  beginnings  of  their 
religious  poetry  are  in  Umbria,  with  St.  Francis.  His 
are  the  humble  upper  waters  of  a  mighty  stream :  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  St.  Francis,  at 
the  end,  Dante.  Now  it  happens  that  St.  Francis,  too, 
like  the  Alexandrian  songstress,  has  his  hymn  for  the 
sun,  for  Adonis ;  Canticle  of  the  Sun^  Canticle  of  the 
Creatures,  the  poem  goes  by  both  names.  Like  the 
Alexandrian  hymn,  it  is  designed  for  popular  use,  but 
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not  for  use  by  King  Ptolemy's  people ;  artless*  in  lan- 
guage, irregular  in  rhythm,  it  matches  with  the  childlike 
genius  that  produced  it,  and  the  simple  natures  that  loved 

and  repeated  it : 

'*  O  most  high,  almighty,  good  Lord  God,  to  thee  be- 
long praise,  glory,  honor,  and  all  blessing ! 

'  Praised  be  my  Lord  God  with  all  his  creatures ;  and 
specially  our  brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and 
>^bo  brings  us  tHe  light;  fair  is  he,  and  shining  with  a 
very  great  splendor :  O  Lordj  he  signifies  to  us  thee  ! 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and 
for  the  stars,  the  which  he  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in 
lieaven. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for 
air  and  cloud,  calms  and  all  weather,  by  the  which  thou 
npboldest  in  life  all  creatures. 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  water,  who  is 

very  serviceable  unto  us,  and  humble,  and  precious,  and 
clean. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  fire,  through 
whom  thou  givest  us  light  in  the  darkness-;  and  he  is 
bright,  and  pleasant,  and  very  mighty,  and  strong. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  the 
which  doth  sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth 
divers  fruits,  and  flowers  of  many  colors,  and  grass. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one 
another  for  his  love's  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness 
and  tribulation;  blessed  are  they  who  peaceably  shall 
endure;  for  thou,  O  most  Highest,  shalt  give  them  a 
crown ! 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister,  the  death  of  the 
body,  from  whom  no  man  escapeth.'  Woe  to  him  who 
dieth  in  mortal  sin.     Blessed  are   they  who  are  found 
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walking  Jby  thy  most  holy  will,  for  the  second  death  shall 
have  no  power  to  do  them  harm. 

^  Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks 
unto  him,  and  serve  him  with  great  humility." 

It  is  natural  that  man  should  take  pleasure  in  his  senses. 
It  is  natural,  also,  that  he  should  take  refuge  in  his  heart 
and  imagination  from  his  misery.  When  one  thinks  what 
human  life  is  for  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  how  little 
of  a  feast  for  their  senses  it  can  possibly  be,  one  under- 
stands the  charm  for  them  of  a  refuge  offered  in  the 
heart  and  imagination.  Above  all,  when  one  thinks  what 
human  life  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  understands  the 
charm  of  such  a  refuge. 

Now,  the  poetry  of  Theocritus's  hymn  is  poetry  treat- 
ing the  world  according  to  the  demand  of  the  senses. ;  the 
poetry  of  St.  Francis's  hymn  is  poetry  treating  the  world 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  heart  and  imagination. 
The  first  takes  the  world  by  its  outward,  sensible  side ; 
the  second  by  its  inward,  symbolical  side.  The  first  ad- 
mits as  much  of  th.e  world  as  is  pleasure-giving ;  the 
second  admits  the  whole  world,  rough  and  smooth,  pain- 
ful and  pleasure-giving,  all  alike,  but  all  transfigured  by 
the  power  of  a  spiritual  emotion,  all  brought  under  a  law 
of  supersensual  love,  having  its  seat  in  the  soul.  It  can 
thus  even  say :  '^  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister,  the 
death  of  the  bodi/'* 

But  these  very  words  are  an  indication  that  we  are 
touching  upon  an  extreme.  When  we  see  Pompeii,  we 
can  put  our  finger  upon  the  pagan  sentiment  in  its  ex- 
treme. And  when  we  read  of  Monte  Alverno  and  the 
sttgntata,  when  we  read  of  the  repulsive,  because  self- 
caused,  sufferings  of  the  end  of  St  Francis's  life ;  when 
we  find  even  him  saying:  '*I  have  sinned  against  my 
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brother  the  ass,**  meaning  hj  these  words  that  he  had 
been  too  hard  upon  his  own  body;  when,  we  find  him 
doubting  'f  whether  he  who  had  destroyed  himself  by  the 
severity  of  his  penances  could  find  mercy  in  eternity ; "  we 
can  put  our  finger  on  the  mediaeval  Christian  sentiment 
in  its  extreme.  Human  nature  is  neither  all  senses  and 
understanding,  nor  all  heart  and  imagination.  Pompeii 
was  a  sign  that  for  humanity  at  large  the  measure  of 
sensualism  had  been  overpassed;  St  Francis's  doubt 
was  a  sign  that  for  humanity  at  lai^e  the  measure  of 
spiritualism  had  been  overpassed;  Humanity,  in  ita 
violent  rebound  from  one  extreme,  had  swung  from  Pom- 
peii to  Monte  Alvemo;  but  it  was  sure  not  to  stay 
Uiere. 

The  Renaissance  is,  in  part,  a  return  towards  the  pagan 
spirit,  in  the  special  sense  in  which  I  have  been  using  the 
word  pagan  ;  a  return  towards  the  life  of  the  senses  and 
the  understanding.     The  Reformation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  very  opposite  to  this;  in  Luther  there  is  nothing 
Greek  or  pagan ;  vehemently  as  he^  attacked  the  adora- 
tion of  St.  Francis,  Luther  had  himself  something  of  St 
Francis  in  him;  he  was  a  thousand  times  more  akin  to 
St  Francis  than  to  Theocritus  or  to  Voltaire.     The  Re- 
formation —  I  do  not  mean  the  inferior  piece  given  under 
that  name,  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  a  second-rate  com- 
pany, in  this  island,  but  the  real  Reformation,  the  Ger- 
man Reformation,  Luther's  Reformation  —  was  a  reac- 
tion of  the  moral  and  spiritual  sense  against  the  carnal 
and  pagan  sense;  it  was  a. religious  revival  like  St  Fran- 
cis's, but  this  time  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  not 
within  her ;  for  the  carnal  and  pagan  sense  had  now,  in 
the  government  of  the   Church  of   Rome  herself,  its 
prime  representative.    The  grand  reaction  against  the 
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rol^^i^the  heart  and  imagmatipD,  the  strong  return 
towards  the  rule  of  the  senses  and  understanding,  is  in 
the  eighteenth  century*  And  this  reaction  has  had  no 
more  brilliant  champion  than  a  man  of  the  nineteenth, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken ;  a  man  who  could  feel 
not  only  th^  pleasurableness  but  the  poetry  of  the  life 
of  the  senses  (and  the  Ufe  of  the  senses  has  its  deep  poe- 
t^)  ;  a  man  who,  in  his  very  last  poem,  divided  the 
whole  world  into  "  barbarians  and  Greeks,"  —  Heinrich 
Heine.  No  man  has  reproached  the  Honte  Alvemo 
extreme  in  sentiment,  the  Christian  extreme,  the  heart 
and  imagination  subjugating  the  senses  and  understand- 
ing, more  bitterly  than  Heine;  no  man  has  extolled 
the  Pompeii  extreme,  the  pagan  extreme,  more  raptur- 
ously. 

''All  through  the  Middle  Age  these  sufferings,  this 
fever,  this  over-tension  lasted ;  and  we  modems  still  feel 
in  all  our  limbs  the  pain  and  weakness  from  them.  Even 
thpse  of  us  who  are  cured  have  still  to  live  with  a  hos- 
pital-atmosphere all.  around  us,  and  find  ourselves  as 
wretched  in  it  as  a  strong  man  among  the  sick.  Some 
day  or  other,  when  humanity  shall  have  got  quite  weH 
again,  when  the  body  and  soul  shall  have  made  their 
peace  together,  the  factitious  quarrel  which  Christianity 
has  cooked  up  between  them  will  appear  something  hard- 
ly comprehensible.  The  fairer  and  happier  generations, 
offspring  of  unfettered  unions^  that  will  rise  up  and  bloom 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  religion  of  pleasure,  will  smile 
sadly  when  they  think  of  their  poor  ancestors,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  melancholy  abstinence  from  the  joys  of  this- 
beautiful  earth,  and  who  faded  away  into  spectres,  from 
the  mortal  compression  which  they  put  upon  the  warm 
and  glowing  emotions  of  sense.    Yes,  with  assuranoe  I 
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Bay  it,  our  descendants  will  be  fairer  and  happier  than 
we  are;  for  I  am  a  believer  in  progress,  and  I  hold 
God  to  be  a  kind  being  who  has  intended  man  to  be 
happy." 

That  is  Heine*8  sentiment,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
glow  of  activity,  amid  the  brilliant  whirl  of  Paris.  I  will 
no  more  blame  it  than  I  blamed  the  sentiment  of  the 
Greek  hymn  to  Adonis.  I  wish  to  decide  nothing  as  of 
my  own  authority ;  the  great  art  of  criticism  is  to  get 
one's  self  out  of  the  way  and  to  let  humanity  decide.  Well, 
the  sentiment  of  the  '^  religion  of  pleasure  "  has  much 
that  is  natural  in  it ;  humanity  will  gladly  accept  it  if  it 
can  live  by  it :  to  live  by  it  one  must  never  be  sick  or 
sorry,  and  the  old,  ideal,  limited,  pagan  world  never,  I 
have  said,  was  sick  or  sorry,  never  at  least  shows  itself  to 
us  sick  or  sorry :  — 


What  pipes  and  timbrels  I  what  wild  ecstasy  I 


ft 


For  our  imagination,  Gorgo  and  Praxinoe  cross  the 
human  stage  chattering  in  their  blithe  Doric,  —  like  tur^ 
tleSf  as  the  cross  stranger  said,  —  and  keep  gayly  chatter- 
ing on  till  they  disappear.  But  in  the  new,  real,  im- 
mense, post-pagan  world,  —  in  the  barbarian  world,  —  the 
shock  of  accident  is  unceasing,  the  serenity  of  existence 
is  perpetually  troubled,  not  even  a  Greek  like  Heine  can 
get  across  the  mortal  stage  without  bitter  calamity.  How 
does  the  sentiment  of  the  "  religion  of  pleasure "  serve 
then?  does  it  help,  does  it  console?  Can  a  man  live 
by  it  ?  Heine  again  shall  answer  ;  Heine  just  twenty 
years  older,  stricken  with  incurable  disease,  waiting  for 
death:  — 

"  The  great  pot  stands  smoking  before  me,  but  I  have 
no  spoon  to  help  myself.    What  does  it  profit  me  that 
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.  my  health  is  drunk  at  banquets  out  of  gold  cups  and  in 
the  most  exquisite  wines,  if  I  myself,  while  these  ovations 
are  going  on,  lonely  and  cut  off  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  can  only  just  wet  my  lips  with  barley-water? 
What  good  does  it  do  me  that  all  the  roses  qf  Shiraz  open 
their  leaves  and  bum  for  me  with  passionate  tenderness  ? 
Alas  !  Shiraz  is  some  two  thousand  leagues  from  the  Hue 
d' Amsterdam,  where  in  the  solitude  of  my  sick-chamber 
all  the  perfume  I  smell  is  that  of  hot  towels.  Alas  !  the 
mockery  of  God  is  heavy  upon  me  I  The  great  Author 
of  the  universe,  the  Aristophanes  of  Heaven,  has  deter- 
mined to  make  the  petty  earthly  author,  the  so-called 
Aristophanes  of  Germany,  feel  to  his  heart's  core  what 
pitiful  needle-pricks  his  cleverest  sarcasms  have  been, 
compared  with  the  thunderbolts  which  His  divine  humor 
can  launch  against  feeble  mortals !  •  •  •  • 

**  In  the  year  1840,"  says  the  Chronicle  of  Limburg, 
"  all  over  Germany  everybody  was  strumming  and  hum- 
ming certain  songs,  more  lovely  and  delightful  than  any 
which  had  ever  yet  been  known  in  German  countries ; 
and  all  people,  old  and  young,  the  women  particularly, 
were  perfectly  mad  about  them,  so  that  from  morning 
till  night  you  heard  nothing  else.  Only,"  the  Chronicle 
adds,  ^*  the  author  of  these  songs  happened  to  be  a  young 
clerk  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  living  apart  from  all  the 
world  in  a  desolate  place.  The  excellent  reader  does  not 
require  to  be  told  how  horrible  a  complaint  was  leprosy 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  how  the  poor  wretches  who  had 
this  incurable  plague  were  banished  from  society,  and  had 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  every  human  being.  Like 
living  corpses,  in  a  gray  gown  reaching  down  to  the  feet, 
and  with  the  hood  brought  over  their  face,  they  went 
abouty  carrying  in  their  hands  an  enormous  rattle,  called 
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Saint  Lazarus's  rattle*  With  this  rattle  they  gssve  notioe 
of  their  approach,  that  every  one  might  have  time  to  get 
out  of  their  way.  This  poor  derk,  then,  whose  poetical 
giflt  the  Limburg  Chronicle  extols,  was  a  leper,  and  he 
sat  moping  in  the  dismal  deserts  of  his  misery,  whilst  all 
Germany,  gaV  and  tuneful,  was  praising  his  songs. 

^  Sonietimes,  in  my  sombre  visions  of  the  night,  I 
imagine  that  I  see  before  me  the  poor  leprosy-stricken 
derk  of  the  Limburg  Chronicle,  and  from  under  his  gray 
hood  his  distressed  eyes  look  out  upon  me  in  a  fixed  and 
strange  fashion ;  but  the  next  instant  he  disappears,  and 
I  hear,  dying  away  in  the  distance,  like  the  echo  of  a 
dream,  the  dull  creak  of  Saint  Lazarus's  rattle." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  Theocritus  there ;  the 
expression  of  that  has  nothing  of  the  clear^  positive,  hap- 
py, pagan  character ;  it  has  much  more  the  character  of 
one  of  the  indeterminate  grotesques  of  the  suffering  Mid- 
dle Age.  Profoundness  and  power  it  has,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  truly  poetical ;  it  is  not  natural  enough 
for  that,  there  is  too  much  waywardness  in  it,  too  much 
bravado.  But  as  a  condition  of  sentiment  to  be  popular, 
to  be  a  comfort  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  under  the  press- 
ure of  calamity,  to  live  by,  —  what  a  manifest  &ilure  ia 
this  last  word  of  the  religion  of  pleasure  I  One  man  in 
many  millions,  a  Heine,  may  console  himself,  and  keep 
himself  erect  in  suffering,  by  a  colossal  irony  of  this  sort, 
by  covering  himself  and  the  universe  with  the  red  fire  of 
this  sinister  mockery;  but  the  many  millions  cannot,  — 
cannot  if  they  would.  That  is  where  the  sentiment  of  a 
religion  of  sorrow  has  such  a  vast  advantage  over  the 
sentiment  of  a  religion  of  pleasure,  —  in  its  power  to  be 
a  general,  popular,  religious  sentiment,  a  stay  for  the 
mass  of  mankind,  whose  lives  are  full  of  hardship.    It 
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I'eally  snooeeds  in  conveying  far  more  joy,  far  more  of 
what  the  mass  of  mankind  are  00  much  without^  than  its 
rival.  I  do  not  mean  joy  in  prospect  only,  t>ot  joy  ni 
possession,  actual  enjoyment  of  the  world.  Mediaeval 
Christianity  is  reproached  with  its  gloom  and  austeri- 
4iies;  it  assigns  the  material  world,  says  Heine,  to  the 
Devil.  Bat  yet  what  a  fulness  of  delight  does  St.  Fran- 
cis manage  to  draw  from  this  material  world  itsetf,  and 
fi*om  its  commonest  and  most  aniversally  enjoyed  ^e^ 
ments,  —  sun,  air,  earth,  water,  plants  I  His  hymn  ex- 
presses a  far  more  cordial  sense  of  happiness,  even  in  f^ 
material  woiid,  <ihan  the  hymn  of  Theocritus^  It  is  ihk 
which  made  the  fortune  of  Christianity, -^  its  gladness, 
not  its  sorrow;  not  its  assigning  the  spiritual  world  to 
Christ  and  the  material  world  to  the  Devil,  but  its  draw* 
ing  from  the  spiritual  world  a  source  of  joy  so  abundant 
that  it  ran  over  upon  the  material  world  and  transfigured  it» 
I  have  said  a  great  deal  of  harm  of  paganism;  and, 
taking  paganism  to  mean  a  state  of  things  which  it  is 
commonly  taken  to  mean,  and  which  did  really  exist,  no 
more  harm  than  it  well  deserved.  Tet  I  must  not  end 
without  reminding  the  reader,  that  before  this  state  of 
things  appeared,  there  was  an  epoch  in  Greek  life,  —  in 
pagan  life,  —  of  the  highest  possible  beauty  and  valuer 
an  epoch  which  alone  goes  far  towards  making  Greece 
the  Greece  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  Greece,  —  a 
country  hardly  less  important  to  mankind  than  Judsa. 
The  poetry  of  later  paganism  lived  by  the  senses  and 
understanding;  the  poetry  of  mediaeval  Christianity  lived 
by  the  heart  and  imagination.  But  the  main  element  of 
the  modem  spiritfs  life  is  neither  the  senses  and  under- 
standing, nor  the  heart  and  imagination ;  it  is  the  imagi- 
native reason.    And  there  is  a  century  in  Greek  life,  — 
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the  oenturj  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  about 
the  year  530  b.  c.  to  about  the  year  430, — in  which  Poe- 
try made,  it  seems  to  me,  the  noblest,  the  most  successful 
effort  she  has  ever  made  as  the  priestess  of  the  imaginar 
tive  reason,  of  the  element  by  which  the  modern  spirit, 
if  it  would  live  right,  has  chiefly  to  live.  Of  this  effort, 
of  which  the  four  great  names  are  Simonides,  Pindar, 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  I  must  not  now  attempt  more  than 
the  bare  mention ;  but  it  is  right,  it  is  necessary,  after  all 
I  have  said,  to  indicate  it  No  doubt  that  effort  was  im* 
perfect  Perhaps  everything,  take  it  at  what  point  in  its 
existence  you  will,  carries  within  itself  the  fatal  law  of  its 
own  ulterior  development  Perhaps,  even  of  the  life  of 
Pindar's  time,  Pompeii  was  the  inevitable  bourne.  Per- 
haps the  life  of  their  beautiful  Greece  could  not  afford 
to  its  poets  all  that  fulness  of  varied  experience,  all  that 
power  of  emotion,  which 

m 

....  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 

affords  to  the  poet  of  afler-times.  Perhaps  in  Sophocles 
the  thinking-power  a  little  overbalances  the  religious  sense, 
as  in  Dante  the  religious  sense  overbalances  the  thinking- 
power.  The  present  has  to  make  its  own  poetry,  and  not 
even  Sophocles  and  his  compeers,  any  more  than  Dante 
and  Shakespeare,  are  enough  for  it  That  I  will  not  dis- 
pute. But  no  other  poets  so  well  show  to  the  poetry  of 
the  present  the  way  it  must  take;  no  other  poets  have 
lived  so  much  by  the  imaginative  reason ;  no  other  poets 
have-  made  their  work  so  well  balanced ;  no  other  poets, 
who  have  so .  well  satisfied  the  thinking-power,  have  so 
well  satisfied  the  religious  sense. 

^  0  that  my  lot  may  lead  me  in  the  path  of  holy  in- 
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nocence  of  word  and  deed,  the  path  which  august  laws 
ordain,  laws  that  in  the  highest  empyrean  had  their  birth, 
of  which  Heaven  is  the  father  alone,  neither  did  the  race 
of  mortal  men  beget  them,  nor  shall  oblivion  ever  put 
them  to  sleep.  The  power  of  God  is  mighty  in  them, 
and  groweth  not  old." 

Let  Theocritus  or  St  Francis  beat  that ! 


JpUBERT. 


HY  should  we  ever  treat  of  any  dead  aathors 
but  the  famous  ones?  Mainly  for  this  rea< 
son :  because,  from  these  famous  personages, 
home  or  foreign,  whom  we  all  know  so  well, 
and  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  the  amount  of  stim- 
ulus which  they  contain  for  us  has  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure disengaged ;  people  have  formed  their  opinion  about 
them,  and  do  not  readily  change  it  One  may  write  of 
them  afresh,  combat  received  opinions  about  them,  even 
interest  one's  readers  in  so  doing ;  but  the  interest  one's 
readers  receive  has  to  do,  in  general,  rather  with  the 
treatment  than  with  the  subject ;  they  are  susceptible  of 
a  lively  impression  rather  of  the  course  of  the  discussion 
itself — its  turns,  vivacity,  and  novelty  —  than  of  the 
genius  of  the  author  who  is  the  occasion  of  it  And  yet 
what  is  really  precious  and  inspiring,  in  all  that  we  get 
from  literature,  except  this  sense  of  an  immediate  contact 
with  genius  itself,  and  the  stimulus  towards  what  is  true 
and  excellent  which  we  derive  from  it  ?  Now  in  litera- 
ture, besides  the  eminent  men  of  genius  who  have  had 
their  deserts  in  the  way  of  fame,  besides  the  eminent  men 
of  ability  who  have  often  had  far  more  than  their  deserts 
in  the  way  of  fame,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  person- 
ages who  have  been  real  men  of  genius, — by  which  I 
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mean,  tilmt  they  have  had  a  genuine  gift  for  what  is  tm^ 
*  and  excellent,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  emitting  % 
fife-giving  stimulus, — but  who,  for  some  reason  or  othei^ 
In  most  tsases  for  very  valid  reasons,  have  remained  obf 
scure,  nay,  beyond  a  narrow  cirde  m  tiieir  own  country^ 
unknown.  It  is  siJntary  firom  time  to  time  to  come  acrosil 
a  genitis  of  this  kind,  and  to  exiaract  h»  honey.  Often  h« 
has  more  c^  it  for  ns,  as  I  have  already  said,  than  greater 
men ;  for,  though  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  fcom  what 
is  tiew  to  us  there  is  most  to  be  learnt,  it  is  yet  India- 
pntably  true  that  from  what  is  new  to  us  we  in  general 
leartL  most. 

Of  a  genius  of  this  kind,  Joseph  Joubert,  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  speak.  His  name  is,  I  believe,  almost  nnlcnown  in 
England ;  and  even  in  France,  his  native  country,  it  k 
not  famous.  M.  Saftite-Beuve  has  ^ven  df  him  one  nf 
his  tneomparable  portraits ;  but  —  besides  tliat  eveA  M* 
Baittte-Benve's  writings  are  fkr  less  known  amongst  vft 
dian  they  deserve  to  be  —  every  cottntry  has  its  owii 
point  of  view  from  which  a  remarkat^e  autiior  may 
most  profitably  be  seen  and  studied. 
Joseph  Joubert  was  bom  (and  his  date  e&ould  be  t^ 
.  marked)  in  1754,  at  Montignac,  a  little  itown  in  P^kijgorA; 
His  father  was  a  doctor  wilii  small  meaiis  and  a  largei 
&mily$  and  Joseph,  Ito  eldest,  had  his  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world.  He  was  for  eight  yean,  as  pupil 
first,  and  afterwards  as  an  assistant-master,  in  the  pnUU 
school  of  Toulouse,  then  managed  by  the  Jesuits,  wfxo 
seem  to  have  left  in  him  a  most  favorable  opinion,  not 
only  of  their  tact  and  address,  but  of  their  really  good 
qualities  as  teachers  and  directors.  Compelled  by  tb4 
weakness  of  his  health  to  give  up,  at  twenty-two^  thi 
{Nnofeesion  of  teaching,  he  passed  two  importimt  y^ars  of 
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liis  life  in  hard  study,  at  home  at  Montignac ;  and  came 
in  1773  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world  of  Parisy* 
then  perhaps  the  most  tempting  field  which  has  ever  yet 
presented  itself  to  a  young  man  of  letters.  He  knew 
Diderot,  D*Alembert,  Marmontel,  Lahiarpe ;  he  became 
intimate  with  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  next  literary 
generation,  then,  like  himself,  a  young  man,  —  Chateau- 
briand's friend,  the  future  Grand  Master  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Fontanes.  But,  even  then,  it  began  to  be  remarked 
of  him,  that  M.  Joubert  sHnquiitaU  de  perfection  Hen  plus 
que  de  gloire  —  "  cared  far  more  about  perfecting  himself 
than  about  making  himself  a  r^utation."  His  severity 
of  morals  may  perhaps  have  been  rendered  easier  to  him 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  health;  but  the  delicacy  of  his 
health  will  not  by  itself  account  for  his  changeless  prefer- 
ence of  being  to  seeming,  knowing  to  showing,  studying 
to  publishing ;  for  what  terrible  public  performers  have 
some  invalids  beenl  This  preference  he  retained  aU 
through  his  life,  and  it  is  by  this  that  he  is  characterized. 
*'He  has  chosen,"  Chateaubriand  (adopting  Epicurus's 
famous  words)  said  of  him,  <'  to  hide  his  Ufe."  Of  a  life 
which  its  owner  was  bent  on  hiding  there  can  be  but  lit- 
tle to  tell.  Yet  the  only  two  public  incidents  of  Joubert's  ^ 
life,  slight  as  they  are,  do  all  <l>ncerned  in  them  so  much 
credit  that  they  deserve  mention.  In  1790  the  Constit- 
nent  Assembly  made  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
elective  throughout  France.  The  people  of  Montignac 
retained  such  an  impression  of  the  character  of  their 
young  townsman  —  one  of  Plutarch's  men  of  virtue,  as 
he  had  lived  amongst  them,  simple,  studious,  severe  — 
.  that,  though  he  had  left  them  for  years,  they  elected  him 
in  his  absence  without  his  knowing  anything  about  it. 
The  appointment  little  suited  Joubert's  wishes  or  tastes ; 
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but  at  such  a  monvent  he  thought  it  wrong  to  decline  it 
He  held  it  for  two  years,  the  legal  term,  discharging  its 
duties  with  a  firmness  and  integrity  which  were  long  re* 
membered ;  and  then,  when  he  went  out  of  office,  his  fel- 
low-townsmen re-elected  him.  But  Joubert  thought  that 
he  had  now  accomplished  his  duty  towards  them,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  retirement  which  he  loved.  That 
seems  to  us  a  little  episode  of  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution worth  remembering.  The  sage  who  was  asked  by 
the  king,  why  sages  were  seen  at  the  doors  of  kings,  but 
not  kings  at  the  doors  of  sages,  replied,  that  it  was  be-, 
cause  sages  knew  what  was  good  for  them,  and  kings  did 
not  But  at  Montignac  the  king — for  in  1790  the  peo* 
pie  in  France  was  king  with  a  vengeance  —  knew  what 
was  good  for  him,  and  came  to  the  door  of  the  sage. 

The  othBT  incident  was  this.  When  Napoleon,  in 
1809,  reorganized  the  public  instruction  of  France, 
founded  the  University,  and  made  M.  de  Fontanes  its 
Grand  Master,  Fontanes  had  to  submit  to  the  Emperor 
a  list  of  persons  to  form  the  council  or  governing  body  of 
the  new  University.  Third  on  his  list,  after  two  distin- 
guished names,  Fontanes  placed  the  unknown  name  of 
Joubert  ''This  name,"  he  said,  in  his  accompanying 
memorandum  to  the  Emperor,  ^  is  not  known  as  the  two 
first  are ;  and  yet  this  is  the  nomination  to  which  I  attach 
most  importance.  I  have  known  M.  Joubert  all  my  life. 
His  character  and  intelligence  are  of  the  very  highest 
order.  I  shall  rejoice  if  your  Majesty  will  accept  my 
guarantee  for  him."  Napoleon  trusted  his  Grand  Master, 
and  Joubert  became  a  councillor  of  the  University.  It 
is  something  that  a  man,  elevated  to  the  highest  posts  of 
State,  should  not  forget  his  obscure  friends ;  or  that,  if  he 
remembers  and  places  them,  he  should  regard  in  placing 
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ihem  their  merit  ratber  than  their  obsearitj.  It  is  more, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  the  necessities,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  a  political  system  have  long  familiarized  with 
such  cynical  disregard  of  fitness  in  the  distribution  of 
office,  to  see  a  minister  and  Ihs  master  alike  zealous,  in 
giving  away  places,  to  give  them  to  the  best  men  to  be 
found. 

Between  1792  and  1809  joubert  had  married.  His 
life  was  passed  between  Vineneuve-sur-Yonne,  where  his 
wile's  family  \\ved:,  —  a  pretty  little  Burgundian  town, 
by  which  the  L^ons  railroad  now  passes,  —  and  Fa^s* 
Here,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.-HonorS,  in  a  room  very 
high  up,  and  admitting  plenty  of  the  light  which  he  so 
loved,  —  a  room  from  which  he  saw,  in  his  own  words, 
"  a  great  deal  of  sky  and  very  little  earth,"  —  among  the 
treasures  of  a  Kbrary  collected  with  infinite  pains,  taste, 
and  skill,  from  which  every  book  he  thought  ill  of  was 
rigidly  excluded,  —  he  never  would  possess  either  atx>m« 
plete  Voltaire  or  a  complete  Rousseau,  —  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life  were  passed.  In  tihe  ci^^le  of  one  of 
those  women  who  leave  a  sort  of  perfume  in  literary  his- 
tory, and  who  have  the  gift  of  inspiring  successive  gener- 
ations of  readers  with  an  indescribable  regret  not  to  have 
known  them, — Pauline  de  Montmorin,  Madame  de  Beau- 
mont, —  he  had  become  intimate  with  neariy  all  which  at 
that  time,  in  the  Paris  world  of  letters  or  of  society,  was 
most  attractive  and  promising.  Amongst  his  acquaintan- 
ces one  only  misses  the  names  of  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Benjamin  Constant;  neither  of  them  was  to  his  taste, 
and  with  Madame  de  Stael  he  always  refused  to  become 
acquainted ;  he  thought  she  had  more  vehemence  than 
truth,  and  more  heat  than  light.  Years  went  on,  and  his 
friends  became  conspicuous  authors  or  statesmen  ;  but 
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Joubert  remained  in  the  shade.  His  constitution  was  of 
such  fragility  that  how  he  lived  so  long,  or  accomplished 
so  much  as  he  did,  is  a  wonder ;  his  soul  had,  for  its  basis 
of  operations,  hardly  any  body  at  all ;  both  from  his  stom- 
ach and  from  his  chest  he  seems  to  have  had  constant 
sufferings,  though  he  lived  by  rule,  and  was  as  abstemious 
'  as  a  Hindoo.  Oflen,  afler  overwork  in  thinking,  reading, 
or  talking,  he  remained  for  days  together  in  a  state  of 
utter  prostration,  —  condemned  to  absolute  silence  and 
inaction ;  too  happy  if  the  agitation  of  his  mind  would 
become  quiet  also,  and  let  him  have  the  repose  of  which 
he  stood  in  so  much  need.  With  this  weakness  of  health, 
these  repeated  suspensions  of  energy,  he  was  incapable 
of  the  prolonged  contention  of  spiiit  necessary  for  the 
oreation  of  great  works;  but  he  read  and  thought  im- 
mensely ;  he  was  an  unwearied  note-taker,  a  charming 
letter-writer,  above  all,  an  excellent  and  delightful  talker; 
The  gayety  and  amenity  of  his  natural  disposition  were 
inexhauAtible ;  and  his  spirit,  too,  was  of  astonishing  elas^ 
ticity ;  he  seemed  to  hold  on  to  life  by  a  single  thread 
only,  but  that  single  thread  was  very  tenacious;  More 
and  more,  as  his  soul  and  knowledge  ripened  more  and 
more,  his  friends  pressed  to  his  room  in  the  Rue  St- 
Honore ;  oflen  he  received  them  .in  bed,  for  he  seldom 
rose  before  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon ;  and  at  his 
bedroom-door,  on  his  bad  days,  Madame  Joubert  stood 
sentry,  trying,  not  always  with  success,  to  keep  back  the 
thirsty  comers  from  the  fountain  which  was  forbidden  to 
flow.  Fontanes  did  nothing  in  the  University  without 
consulting  him,  and  Joubert's  ideas  and  pen  were  always 
at  his  friend's  service.  When  he  was  in  the  oountry,  at 
Villeneuve,  the  young  priests  of  his  neighborhood  used 
to  resort  to  himi,  in  order  to  profit  by  his  library  and  by 
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his  conversation.  He,  like  our  Coleridge,  was  particu- 
larly qualified  to  attract  men  of  this  kind  and  to  benefit 
them :  retaining  perfect  independence  of  mind,  he  was 
religious  ;  he  was  a  religious  philosopher.  As  age  came 
on,  his  infirmities  became  more  and  more  overwhelming; 
some  of  his  friends,  too,  died  ;  others  became  so  immersed 
in  politics,  that  Joubert,  who  hated  politics,  saw  them 
seldomer  than  of  old ;  but  the  moroseness  of  age  and  in- 
firmity never  touched  him,  and  he  never  quarrelled  with 
a  friend  or  lost  one.  From  these  miseries  he  was  pre- 
served by  that  quality  in  him  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  ;  a  quality  which  is  best  expressed  by  a  word,  not 
of  common  use  in  English,  —  alas !  we  have  too  little  in 
our  national  character  of  the  quality  which  this  word  ex- 
presses, —  his  inborn,  his  constant  amenity.  He  lived 
till  the  year  1824.  On  the  4th  of  May  in  that  year  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  A  day  or  two  after  his  death, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  inserted  in  the  Journal  des  Debats 
a  short  notice  of  him,  perfect  for  its  feeling,  grace,  and 
propriety.  On  ne  vit  dans  la  memoire  du  monde^  he 
says,  and  says  truly,  que  par  des  travaux  pour  le  monde, 
—  "a  man  can  live . in  the  world's  memory  only  by 
what  he  has  done  for  the  world."  But  Chateaubriand 
used  the  privilege  which  his  great  name  gave  him  to 
assert,  delicatdy  but  firmly,  Joubert's  real  and  rare 
merits,  and  to  tell  the  world  what  manner  of  man  had 
just  left  it        • 

Joubert's  papers  were  accumulated  in  boxes  and  draw- 
ers. He  had  not  meant  them  for  publication ;  it  was 
very  difficult  to  sort  them  and  to  prepare  them  for  it. 
Madame  Joubert, 'his  widow, 'had  a  scruple  about  giving 
them  a  publicity  Whidh  her  husband,  she  felt,  would  never 
have  permitted.     But,  as  her  own  end  approached,  the 
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natural  desire  to  leave  of  so  remarkable  a  spirit  some  en^ 
daring  memorial,  some  memorial  to  outlast  the  admiring 
recollectioh  of  the  living  who  were  so  fast  passing  away, 
made  her  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  allow 
the  printing,  but  for  private  circulation  only,  of  a  volume 
of  his  fragments.  Chateaubriand  edited  it ;  it  appeared 
in  1838,  fourteen  years  after  Joubert's  death.  The  vol- 
ume attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  were  best  fitted 
to  appreciate  it,  and  profoundly  impressed  them.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  gave  of  it,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy 
the  admirable  notice  of  which  I  have  already  spoken; 
and  so  much  curiosity  was  excited  about  Joubert,  that  the 
collection  of  his  fragments,  enlarged  by  many  additions, 
was  at  last  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. It  has  since  been  twice  reprinted.  The  first  or 
preliminary  chapter  has  some  fancifulness  and  affectation 
in  it ;  the  reader  should  begin  with  the  second. 

I  have  likened  Joubert  to  Coleridge ;  and  indeed  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  men  are  numer- 
ous. Both  of  them  great  and  celebrated  talkers,  Joubert 
attracting  pilgrims  to  his  upper  chamber  ^in  the  Rue  St- 
Honor^,  as  Coleridge  attracted  pilgrims  to  Mr.  Gilman's 
at  Highgate ;  both  of  them  desultory  and  incomplete 
writers,  —  here  they  had  an  outward  likeness  with  one 
another.  Both  of  them  passionately  devoted  to  reading 
in  a  class  of  books,  and  to  thinking  on  a  class  of  subjects, 
out  of  the  beaten  line  of  the  reading  and  thought  of 
their  day ;  both  of  them  ardent  students  and  critics  of  old 
literature,  poetry,  and  the  nietaphysics  of  religion ;  both 
of  them  curious  explorers  of  words,  and  of  the  latent  sig- 
nificance hidden  under  the  popular  use  of  them ;  both  of 
them,  in  a  certain  sense,  conservative  in  religion  and  pol- 
itics, by  antipathy  to  the  narrow  and  shallow  foolishneaa 
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of  vulgar  modem  liberalism ;  —  here  tbej  had  their  i^ 
wai;d  and  real  likenesg.  But  that  in  which  the  essenqe 
of  their  lik^iesB  consisted  is  this,  —  that  they  both  had 
from  nature  an  ardent  impulse  for  seeking  the  genuine 
truth  on  all  matters  they  thought  about)  and  a  gift  for 
finding  it  an4  recognizing  it  when  it  was  found.  To  ha^e 
the  impulse  for  seeking  it  is  much  rarer  than  most  people 
think ;  to  have  the  gift  for  finding  it  is,  I  need  not  say, 
Very  rare  indeed.  By  this  they  have  a«  spiritual  relation- 
ship of  the  closest  kind  with  one  another,  and  they  be- 
come, each  of  them,  a.  source  of  stimulus  and  progreas 
for  all  of  us. 

Coleridge  had  less  delicacy  and  penetration  than  Jou- 
bert,  but  mora  richness  and  power ;  his  production,  though 
far  inferior  to  what  his  nature  at  first  seemed  to  promise, 
waa  abundant  imd  varied.  Yet  in  all  his  production  how 
much  is  there  to  dissatisfy  us!  How  many  reserves 
must  be  made  in  praising  either  his  poetry,  or  his  criti- 
cismy  or  his  philosophy  I  How  little  either  of  his  poetry, 
or  of  his  criticism,  or  of  his  philosophy,  can  we  expect 
permanently  to*  standi  But  that  which  will  stand  of 
Coleridge  is  this ;  the  stimulus  of  his  continual  effort,  — 
not  a  moral  efibrt,  for  he  had  no  morals,  —  but  of  bis 
continual  instinctive  effort,  crowned  often  with  rich  sue- 
cesSy  to  get  at  and  to  lay  bare  the  real  truth  of  his  matter 
in  hand,  whether  that  matter  were  literary,  or  philosoph- 
ical, or  political,  or  religious ;  and  this  in  a  country  where 
at  that  moment  such  an  efibrt  was  almost  unknown ;  where 
the  most  powerful  minds  threw  themselves  upon  poetry, 
which  conveys  truth,  indeed,  but  conveys  it  indirectly; 
ind  where  ordinary  minds  were  so  habituated  to  do  with- 
out thinking  altogether,  to  regard  considerations  of  estab- 
lished routine  and  practical  convenience  as  paramount^ 
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.that  any  attempt  to  introduce  within  the  domain  of  these 
the  disturbing  element  of  thought,  they  were  prompt  to 
re9ent  as  an  outrage.  Coleridge's  great  action  lay  in  his 
supplying  in  England,  for  many  years  and  under  mtical' 
circumstances,  by  the  spectacle  of  this  effort  of  his,  a 
stimulus  to  all  minds,  in  the  generation  which  grew  up 
round  him,  capable  of  profiting  by  it  His  action  will 
still  be  felt  as  long  as  the  need  for  it  continues ;  when, 
with  the  cessation  of  the  need,  the  action  too  has  ceased, 
Coleridge's  memory,  in  spite  of  the  disesteem,  nay,  repug* 
nance,  which  his  character  may  and  must  inspire,  will  yet 
forever  remain  invested  with  that  interest  and  gratitude 
which  invests  the  memory  of  foundienu. 

M.  de  R^musat,  indeed,  reproaches  Coleridge  with  his 
ju^ments  saugrenus  ;  the  criticism  of  a  gifted  truth-finder 
ought  not  to  be  saugrenu ;  so  on  this  reproach  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment.  Saugrenu  is  a  rather  vulgar  French, 
word,  but,  like  many  other  vulgar  words,  very  expressive; 
used  as  an  epithet  for  a  judgment,  it  means  something 
like  impudently  abgurcL  The  literaiy  judgments  of  one 
nation  about  another  are  very  apt  to  be  satigrenus  ;  it  is 
certainly  true,  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve  remarks,  in  answer  to 
Goethe's  complaint  against  the  French  that  they  have 
undervalued  Du  Bartas,*  that,  as  to  the  estimate  of  its 
own  authors,  every  nation  is  the  best  judge ;  the  positive 
estimate  of  them,  be  it  understood,  not,  of  course,  the 
estimate  of  them  in  comparison  with  the  authors  of  other 
naUons.  Therefore  a  foreigner's  judgments  about  the  in* 
trinsic  merit  of  a  nation's  authors  will  generally,  when  at 
complete  variance  with  that  nation's  own,  be  wrong ;  but 
there  is  a  permissible  wrongness  in  these  matters,  and  to 
that  permissible  wrongness  there  is  a  limit  When  that 
limit  is  exceeded,  the  wrong  judgment  becomes  more  than 
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wrong,  it  becomes  saugrenuy  or  impudently  absurd.  For' 
instance,  the  high  estimate  which  the  French  have  of  Ra- 
cine is  probably  in  great  measure  deserved ;  or,  to  take  a 
yet  stronger  case,  even  the  high  estimate  which  Joubert 
had  of  the  Abbe  Delille  is  probably  in  great  measure  de- 
served ;  but  the  common  disparaging  judgment  passed  on 
Racine  by  English  readers  is  not  saugrenuy  still  less  is 
that  passed  by  them  on  the  Abb^  Delille  saugrenuj  be- 
cause the  beauty  of  Racine  and  of  Delille  too,  so  far  as 
Delille*s  beauty  goes,  is  eminently  in  their  language,  and 
this  is  a  beauty  which  a  foreigner  cannot  perfectly  seize ; 
—  this  beauty  of  diction,  aptcibtis  verborum  ligcUa,  as  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  quoting  Quintilian,  says  of  Chateaubriand's. 
As  to  Chateaubriand  himself,  again,  the  common  English 
judgment,  which  stamps  him  as  a  mere  shallow  rhetori- 
cian, all  froth  and  vanity,  is  -certainly  wrong ;  one  may 
even  wonder  that  the  English  should  judge  Chateaubriand 
BO  wrongly,  for  his  power  goes  far  beyond  beauty  of  dic- 
tion ;  it  is  a  power,  as  well,  of  passion  and  sentiment,  and 
this  sort  of  power  the  English  can  perfectly  well  appre- 
ciate. One  production  of  Chateaubriand's,  Bene,  is  akin 
to  the  most  popular  productions  of  Byron, — to  the  Ohilde 
Harold  or  Manfred,  —  in  spirit,  equal  to  them  in  power, 
superior  to  them  in  form.  But  this  work,  I  hardly  know 
why,  is  almost  unread  in  England.  And  only  consider 
this  criticism  of  Chateaubriand's  on  the  true  pathetic  I 
^  It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  sanctioned,  like  so  many 
other  dangerous  mistakes,  by  Voltaire,  to  suppose  that 
the  best  works  of  imagination  are  those  which  draw  most 
tears.  One  could  name  this  or  that  melodrama,  which 
no  one  would  like  to  own  having  written,  and  which  yet 
harrows  the  feelings  far  more  than  the  JEneid.  The  true 
tears  are  those  which  are  called  forth  by  the  beauty  of 
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poetry;  there  must  be  as  much  admiration  in  them  at 
sorrow.  Tbej  are  the  tears  which  come  to  our  eyes 
when  Priam  says  to  Achilles,  crXijv  d*,  oV  mhrta  •  •  .  ^•— 
*  And  I  have  endured  —  the  like  whereof  no  soul  upon 
the  earth  hath  yet  endured  —  to  carry  to  my  lips  the 
hand  of  him  who  slew  my  child ' ;  or  when  Joseph  cries 
out,  '  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into 
£gypt"'  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  man  who  wrote 
that  was  no  shallow  rhetorician,  but  a  bom  man  of  ge- 
nius, with  the  true  instinct  of  genius  for  what  is  really 
admirable  ?  Nay,  take  these  words  of  Chateaubriand,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  dying  amidst  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  ignoble  revolution  of  February,  1848 :  ^'  Mon  Dien, 
mon  Dieu,  quand  done,  quand  done  serai*je  delivr^  de 
tout  ce  monde,  ce  bruit;  quand  done,  quand  done  cela 
finira-t-il  ?  "  Who,  with  any  ear,  does  not  feel  that  those 
are  not  the  accents  of  a  trumpery  rhetorician,  but  of  a 
rich  and  puissant  nature,  —  the  cry  of  the  dying  lion  ?  I 
repeat  it,  Chateaubriand  is  most  ignorantly  underrated 
in  England ;  and  we  English  are  capable  of  rating  him 
far  more  correctly  if  we  knew  him  better.  Still,  Chateau- 
briand has  such  real  and  great  faults,  he  falls  so  decidedly 
beneath  the  rank  of  the  truly  greatest  authors,  that  the 
depreciatory  judgment  passed  on  him  in  England,  though 
ignorant  and  wrong,  can  hardly  be  said  to  transgress  the 
limits  of  permissible  ignorance ;  it  is  not  a  jugement  sau^ 
ffrenu.  But  when  a  critic  denies  genius  to  a  literature 
which  has  produced  Bossuet  and  Moliere,  he  passes  the 
bounds ;  and  Coleridge's  judgments  on  French  literature 
and  the  French  genius  are  undoubtedly,  as  M.  de  R^mu- 
sat  calls  them,  satiffrenus. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  impetuosity  of  our  poor  human  nar 
ture,  such  its  proneness  to  rush  to  a  decision  with  imper- 
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fi9ct  knowledge,  that  his  haying  delivered  a  saygrenu 
jadgment  or  two  in  his  life  by  no  means  proves  a  man 
not  to  have  had,  in  comparison  with  his  fellow^nen  in 
general,  a  remarkable  gift  for  truth,  or  disqualifies  him 
for  being,  bj  virtne  of  that  gift,  a  source  of  vital  stimu- 
las  for  us.  Joubert  had  far  less  smoke  and  turbid  vehe- 
mence in  him  than  Coleridge  ;  he  had  also  a  far.  keener 
sense  of  what  was  absurd.  But  Joubert  can  write  to  M. 
Mol^  (the  M.  Mole  who  was  afterwards  Louis  Philippe's 
well  known  minister) :  ^  As  to  your  Milton,  whom  the 
inerit  of  the  Abb^  Delille  *'  (the  Abb^  Delille  translated 
Paradise  Xost)  ^  makes  me  admire,  and  with  whom  I 
imve  nevertheless  still  plenty  of  fault  to  find,  why,  I 
-should  like  to  know,  are  yon  scandalized  that  I  have 
not  enabled  myself  to  read  him?  I  don't  understand 
the  language  in  which  he  writes,  and  I  don't  much  care 
to.  If  he  is  a  poet  one  cannot  put  up  with,  even  in  the 
prose  of  the  younger  Badne,  am  I  to  blame  fbr  that  ? 
If  by  force  you  mean  beauty  manifesting  itself  with 
power,  I  maintain  that  Che  Abb^  Delille  has  more  force 
-than  Milton."  That,  to  be  sure,  is  a  petulant  outburst  in 
a  private  letter ;  it  is  not,  like  Coleridge's,  a  deliberate 
proposition  in  a  printed  philosophical  essay.  But  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  a  «atf- 
ffrenu  judgment?  It  is  even  worse  than  Coleridge's, 
because  it  is  tougrenu  with  reasons.  That,  however, 
does  not  prevent  Joubert  from  having  been  really  a 
«nan  of  extraordinary  ardor  in  the  search  for  truth,  and 
of  extraordinary  fineness  in  the  perception  o£  it ;  and  so 
iras  Coleridge. 

Joubeit  had  around  him  in  France  an  atmosphere  of 
literary,  philosophical,  and  religious  opinion  as  alien  to 
himas  that  in  England  was  to  Coleridge.    This  is  what 
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makes  Joubert^  too,  bo  remaikable,  and  it  is  on  this  ao^ 
oount  that  I  begged  the  reader  to  remark  his  date.  He 
was  bom  in  1754,  he  died  in  1824  He  was  thus  in  ibe 
IblneBS  of  his  powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  eeno 
tnrj,  at  the  epodi  of  N^)oleon's  consulate.  The  French 
criticism  of  that  day  —  the  criticism  of  Laharpe's  succes* 
sorsy  of  GeoflVoy  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Jaurmd  d$$ 
D4bat8  — *  had  a  dryness  very  unlike  the  telling  viracity 
of  the  early  Edinburgh  reviewers,  their  contemporaries^ 
but  a  fundamental  narrowness,  a  want  of  genuine  insigh^ 
much  on  a  par  with  theirs.  Joubert,  like  Ooleridge,  luMl 
BO  respect  for  the  dominant  oracle ;  he  treats  his  GeofiVoy 
With  about  as  little  deference  as  Coleridge  treats  his  Jef^ 
firey.  ^  Greoffroy,"  he  says  of  an  article  in  the  Journat 
dei  DibatB  criticising  Chateaubriand's  Qinie  du  Okrt^ 
tianismsy  —  "Geoffrey  in  this  article  begins  by  holding 
out  his  paw  prettily  enough !  but  he  ends  by  a  volley  of 
kicks,  which  lets  the  whole  world  see  but  too  dearly  thd 
feur  iron  shoes  of  the  four-footed  animal.''  There  is, 
however,  in  France,  a  sympathy  with  intellectual  activity 
for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  inherent  pleas- 
ureableness  and  beauty,  keener  than  any  which  exists 
in  England;  and  Joubert  had  more  eff^  in  Paris—* 
though  his  conversation  was  his  only  weapon,  and  Col^* 
ridge  wielded  besides  his  conversation  his  pen — than 
Coleridge  had  or  could  have  m  London.  I  mean,  a 
more  hnmediate,  appreciable  effect;  an  effect  not  onl]^ 
upon  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  to  whom  the  future 
belongs,  but  upon  formed  and  important  personages  to 
whom  the  present  belongs,  and  who  are  actually  moving 
society.  He  owed  this  partly  to  his  real  advantages  over 
Coleridge.  If  he  had,  as  I  have  already  said,  less  power 
wd  richness  than  his  English  parallel,  he  had  m<»e  tad 
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and  penetration.  He  was  more  possible  than  Coleridge , 
his  doctrine  was  more  intelligible  than  Coleridge's,  more 
receivable.  And  yet,  with  Joubert,  the  striving  after  a 
consummate  and  attractive  clearness  of  expression  came 
from  no  mere  frivolous  dislike  of  labor  and  inability  for 
going  deep,  but  was  a  part  of  his  native  love  of  truth  and 
perfection.  The  delight  of  his  life  he  found  in  truth,  and 
in  the  satisfaction  which  the  enjoying  of  truth  ^ves  to  the 
spirit;  and  he  thought  the  truth  was  never  really  and 
worthily  said,  so  long  as  the  least  doud,  clumsiness,  and 
repulsiveness  hung  about  the  expression  of  it. 

Some  of  his  best  passages  are  those  in  which  be  up- 
holds this  doctrine.  Even  metaphysics  he  would  not 
allow  to  remain  difficult  and  abstract;  so  long  as  they 
spoke  a  professional  jargon,  the  language  of  the  schools, 
he  maintained  —  and  who  shall  gainsay  him  ?  —  that  met- 
aphysics were  imperfect;  or,  at  any  rate,  had  not  yet 
reached  their  ideal  perfection. 

"  The  true  science  of  metaphysics,"  he  says,  "  consists 
not  in  rendering  abstract  that  which  is  sensible,  but  in 
rendering  sensible  that  which  is  abstract ;  apparent  that 
which  is  hidden ;  imaginable,  if  so  it  may  be,  that  which 
is  only  intelligible ;  and  intelligible,' finally,  that  which  an 
ordinary  attention  fails  to  seize." 

And  therefore :  — 

"  Distrust,  in  books  on  metaphysics,  words  which  have 
not  been  able  to  get  currency  in  the  world,  and  are  only 
calculated  to  form  a  special  language." 

Nor  would  he  suffer  common  words  to  be  employed  in 
a  special  sense  by  the  schools :  — 

^<  Which  is  the  best,  if  one  wants  to  be  useful  and  to  be 
really  understood,  to  get  one*s  ^^'ords  in  the  world,  or  to 
get  them  in  the  schools  ?    I  maintain  that  the  good  plan 
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is  to  employ  words  in  their  popular  sense  rather  than  in 
their  philosophical  sense ;  and  the  better  plan  still,  to  em- 
ploy them  in  their  natural  sense  rather  than  in  their  pop- 
ular sense.  By  their  natural  sense,  I  mean  the  popular 
and  universal  acceptation  of  them  brought  to  that  which 
in  this  is  essential  and  invariable.  To  prove  a  thing  by 
definition  proves  nothing,  if  the  definition  is  purely  phi- 
losophical ;  for  such  definitions  only  bind  him  who  makes 
them.  To  prove  a  thing  by  definition,  when  the  definition 
expresses  the  necessary,  inevitable,  and  clear  idea  which 
the  world  at  large  attaches  to  the  object,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  in  ^11 ;  because  then  what  one  does  is  simply  to 
show  people  what  they  do  really  think,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves and  without  knowing  it.  The  rule  that  one  is  free 
to  give  to  words  what  sense  one  will,  and  that  the  only 
thing  needful  is  to  be  agreed  upon  the  sense  one  gives 
them,  is  very  well  for  the  mere  purposes  of  alimenta- 
tion, and  may  be  allowed  in  the  schools  where  this  sort 
of  fencing  is  to  be  practised ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  the 
true-bom  and  noble  science  of  metaphysics,  and  in  the 
genuine  world  of  literature,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  One 
must  never  quit  sight  of  realities,  and  one  must  employ 
one's  expressions  simply  as  media,  —  as  glasses,  through 
which  one's  thoughts  can  be  best  made  evident  I  know, 
by  my  own  experience,  how  hard  this  rule  is  to  follow; 
but  I  judge  of  its  importance  by  the  failure  of  every  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics.  Not  one  of  them  has  succeeded ; 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  every  one  ciphers  have 
been  constantly  used  instead  of  values,  artificial  ideas  in- 
stead of  native  ideas,  jargon  instead  of  idiom.** 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  metaphysician  will  ever 
adopt  Joubert's  rules;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  man  of 
letters,  whenever  he  has  to  speak  of  metaphysics,  will 
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ber:—- 

"  It  is  by  means  of  fimiiliar  words  that  style  takes  hold 
of  the  reader  and  gets  possession  of  him.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  that  great  thoughts  get  carrency  and  pass  for  tme 
metal,  like  gold  and  silver  which  have  had  a  recognized 
stamp  put  upon  them.  They  beget  confidence  in  the  man 
who,  in  order  to  make  his  thoughts  more  clearly  per' 
ceived,  uses  them ;  for  people  feel  that  such  an  employ* 
ment  of  the  languid  of  common  human  life  betokens  ft 
man  who  knows  that  life  and  its  concerns,  and  who  keeps 
himself  in  contact  with  them.  Besides,  these  words  make 
a  style  fi^nk  and  easy.  They  show  that  an  author  has 
long  mikle  the  thought  or  the  feeling  expressed  his  men-^ 
tal  food ;  that  he  has  so  assimilated  them  and  familiarized 
them,  that  the  most  common  expressions  suffice  him  in  or^ 
der  to  express  ideas  which  have  become  every-day  ideas 
to  him  by  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  his  mind. 
And  lastly,  what  one  says  in  such  words  looks  more  true ; 
fbr,  c£  all  the  words  in  use,  none  are  so  clear  as  those 
which  we  call  common  words ;  and  clbarnesa  is  so  emi- 
nently one  of  the  characteristics  of  truth,  that  often  it 
even  passes  for  truth  itself." 

These  are  not,  in  Joubert,  mere  counsels  of  rhetoric ; 
fhey  come  from  his  accurate  sense  of  perfection,  from  his 
having  clearly  seized  the  fine  and  just  idea  that  beauty 
and  light  are  properties  of  truth,  and  that  truth  i3  in* 
completely  exhibited  if  it  is  exhibited  without  beauty 
and  light:  — 

^  Be  profound  with  dear  terms  and  not  with  obscure 
terms.  What  is  difficult  will  at  last  become  easy  ;  but  as 
one  goes  deep  into  things,  one  must  still  keep  a  charm, 
and  one  must  carry  into  these  dark  depths  of  thought^ 


into  w&idi  speculation  has  onlf  recently  penetnM^,  the 
pure  and  antique  clearness  of  centuries  less  learned  than 
mm,  but  with  more  light  in  item'* 

And  elsewhere  he  speito  of  those  ^  spirits,  lovers  of 
Ught,  who,  when  they  have  an  idea  to  put  forth,  brood 
long  over  it  first,  and  wait  patiently  till  it  Mnes^  as 
Bofibn  enjcnned,  when  he  defined  genius  to  be  the  apti-^ 
tude  for  patience ;  spirits  who  know  by  experience  that 
the  driest  matter  and  the  dullest  words  hide  within  them- 
tihe  germ  and  spark  of  some  brightness^  like  those  fairy 
nnts  in  which  were  found  diamonds  if  one  broke  the  shell 
and  was  the  right  person ;  spirits  who  maintain  that,  to' 
see  and  exhibit  things  in  beauty,  is  to  see  and  show  things' 
as  in  their  essence  they  really  are,  and  not  as  they  exist 
fbr  the  eye  of  the  careless,  who  do  not  look  beyond  the 
ontside ;  spirits  hard  to  satisfy,  because  of  a  keen-sighted^ 
ness  in  them,  which  makes  them  discern  but  too  dearly 
both  the  modete  to  be  followed  and  those  to  be  shunned ; 
spirits  active  though  meditative,  who  cannot  rest  except 
in  solid  truths,  and  whom  only  beauty  can  make  happy  f 
spirits  far  less  concerned  for  glory  than  for  perfection, 
who,  because  their  art  is  long  and  life  is  short,  often  die* 
without  leaving  a  monument,  hiring  had  their  own  in«* 
ward  sense  of  life  and  fruitfulness  for  their  best  reward." 

No  doubt  there  is  something  a  little  too*  ethereal  in  aU 
tills,  something  which  reminds  one  of  Joubert's  physical 
want  of  body  and  substance ;  no  doubt,  if  a  man  wishes 
to  be  a  great  author,  it  is  ^*  to  consider  too  curiously,  to 
consider "  as  Joubert  did;  it  is  a  mistake  to  spend  so 
much  of  <Mie*iB  time  in  setting  up  one's  ideaL  standard  of 
perfection,  and  in  contemplating  it.  Joubert  himself 
knew  this  very  well :  ^  I  cannot  build  a  house  for  my 
ideas,"  said  he ;  ^  I  have  tried  to  do  without  words,  and 
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words  take  their  reyenge  on  me  by  their  difficulty."  ^  If 
there  is  a  man  upon  earth  tormented  by  the  cursed  desire 
to  get  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  a  whole  page  into  a 
phrase,  and  this  phrase  into  one  word,  — that  man  is  my- 
self." "  I  can  sow,  but  I  cannot  build."  Joubert,  how- 
ever, makes  no  claim  to  be  a  great  author ;  by  renouncing 
all  ambition  to  be  this,  by  not  trying  to  fit  his  ideas  into 
a  house,  by  making  no  compromise  with  words  in  spite 
of  their  difficulty,  by  being  quite  single-minded  in  his  pur- 
suit of  perfection,  perhaps  he  is  enabled  to  get  closer  to 
the  truth  of  the  objects  of  his  study,  and  to  be  of  more 
service  to  us  by  setting  ideals,  than  if  he  had  composed  a 
celebrated  work.  I  doubt  whether,  in  an  elaborate  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  he  would  have  got  his  ideas 
about  religion  to  ihinsy  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  they 
shine  when  he  utters  them  in  perfect  freedom.  Penetra- 
tion in  these  matters  is  valueless  without  soul,  and  soul  is 
valueless  without  penetration ;  both  of  these  are  delicate 
qualities,  and,  even  in  those  who  have  them,  easily  lost ; 
the  charm  of  Joubert  is,  that  he  has  and  keeps  both :  — 

'*  One  should  be  fearful  of  being  wrong  in  poetry  when 
one  thinks  differently  from  the  poets,  and  in  religion  when 
one  thinks  differently  from  the  saints. 

^  There  is  a  great  difference  between  taking  for  idols 
Mahomet  and  Luther,  and  bowing  down  before  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire.  People  at  any  rate  imagined  they  .were 
obeying  God  when  they  followed  Mahomet,  and  the 
Scriptures  when  they  hearkened  to  Luther.  And  per- 
haps one  ought  not  too  much  to  disparage  that  inclination 
which  leads  mankind  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  whom 
it  thinks  the  friends  of  Gk)d  the  direction  and  government 
of  its  heart  and  mind.  It  is  the  subjection  to  irreligious 
spirits  which  alone  is  fatal,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  depraving^ 
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*  May  I  say  it  ?  It  is  not  hard  to  know  God,  provided 
one  will  not  foroe  one's  self  to  define  him. 

^  Do  not  bring  into  the  domain  of  reasoning  that  which 
belongs  to  our  innermost  feeling.  State  truths  of  senti- 
ment, and  do  not  try  to  prove  them.  There  is  a  danger 
in  such  proofs ;  f6r  in  arguing  it  is  necessary  to  treat  that 
which  is  in  question  as  something  problematic ;  now  that 
which  we  accustom  ourselves  to  treat  as  problematic  ends 
by  appearing  to  us  as  really  doubtful.  In  things  that 
are  visible  and  palpable,  never  prove  what  is  believed 
already;  in  things  that  are  certain  and  mysterious, — 
mysterious  by  their  greatness  and  by  their  nature, — 
make  people  believe  them,  and  do  not  prove  them ;  in 
things  that  are  matters  of  practice  and  duty,  commandi 
and  do  not  explain.  <  Fear  God,'  has  made  many  men 
pious;  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Grod  have  made 
many  men  atheists.  From  the  defiance  springs  the  at- 
tack ;  the  advocate  begets  in  his  hearer  a  wish  to  pick 
holes ;  and  men  are  almost  always  led  on,  from  the  desire 
to  contradict  the  doctor,  to  the  desire  to  contradict  the 
doctrine.  Make  truth  lovely,  and  do  not  try  to  arm  her : 
mankind  will  then  be  far  less  inclined  to  contend  with 
her. 

^  Why  is  even  a  bad  preacher  almost  always  heard  by 
the  pious  with  pleasure  ?  Because  he  talks  to  them  about 
what  they  love.  But  you  who  have  to  expound  religion 
to  the  children  of  tHis  world,  you  who  have  to  speak  to 
them  of  that  which  they  once  loved,  perhaps,  or  which 
they  would  be  glad  to  love,  —  remember  that  they  do  not 
love  it  yet,  and,  to  make  them  love  it,  take  heed  to  speak 
with  power. 

^  Tou  may  do  what  you  like,  mankind  will  believe  no 
one  but  Grod ;  and  he  only  can  persuade  mankind  who 
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lefieves  tliat  God  Has  spoken  to  him.  No  one  ean  give 
fidth  unless  he  has  faith;  the  persuaded  persuade,  as  ih» 
iDdulgeBt  disarm* 

*^  The  only  happy  people  m  the  world  are  the  goo^ 
man,  tiie  sage,  and  the  saint ;  but  the  saint  is  happier 
than  either  of  the  others,  so  much  is  man  by  his  natuie 
formed  for  sanctity." 

The  same  delicacy  and  penetration  which  he  here 
shows  in  speaking  of  the  inward  essence  of  religiony 
Joubert  shows  also  in  speaking  of  its  outward  form,  and 
ef  its  manifestation  in  the  worid :— * 

'^  Piety  ^  is  not  a  religion,  though  it  is  the  soul  of  alt 
religions.  A  man  has  not  a  religion  simply  by  having 
•  pkms  indinations,  uiy  more  than  be  luu.  a  conntry  simply 
by  having  philanthropy.  A  man  ha&  not  a  country  until 
he  is  a  citizen  in  a  state,  until  be  undertakes  to  follow 
and  uphdd  certain  laws,  to  obey  certain  magistrates,  and 
to  adopt  certain  ways  of  Hying  and  acting. 

*<  Religion  is  neither  a  theology  nor  a  theosophy ;  it  is 
more  than  all  this ;  it  is  a  discipline,  a  law,  a  yoke,  an 
indissoluble  engagement" 

Who,  againv  has  ever  shown  with  more  truth  and 
beauty  the  good  and  imposing  side  of  the  wealth  and 
splendor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  Joubert  in  the 
following  passage:  — 

'^  The  pomps  and  magidficence  with  which  the  Church 
is  reproached  are  in  truth  the  result  and  the  proof  of  her 
mcomparable  excellence.  From  whence,  let  me  ask,  have 
eerae  this  power  of  hers  and  these  excessive  riches,  ex* 
oept  from  the  enchantment  into  which  she  threw  all  tiie 
world?  Ravished  with  her  beauty,  millions  of  men  fromr 
age  to  age  kept  loading  her  witli  gifts,  bequests,  cessions. 
She  had  the  talent  of  making  herself  lovedj  and  the  talent 
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of  making  men  happy.  It  is  that  which  wrought  prodi- 
gies for  her ;  it  is  from  th^iee  that  she  drew  her  power." 

'*  She  had  the  talent  of  making  herself  fectred,"  —  one 
should  add  that  too,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  just ;  bat 
Joubert,  because  he  is  a  true  child  of  light,  can  see  that 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  Catholic  Church  must  have 
been  due  really  to  her  good  rather  than  to  her  bad  quali- 
ties ;  to  her  making  herself  loved  rather  than  to  her  mak- 
ing herself  feared. 

How  striking  and  suggestive,  again,  is  this  remark  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  — 

"  Th^  Old  Testament  teaches  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil ;  the  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  written 
for  the  predestinated ;  it  is  the  book  of  innocence.  The 
one  is  made  for  earth,  the  other  seems  made  for  heaven. 
According  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  books  takes 
hold  of  a  nation,  what  may  be  called  the  reUgiaus  human$ 
of  nations  differ." 

So  the  British  and  North  American  Puritans  are  the 
children  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Joachim  of  Flora  and 
St.  Francis  are  the  children  of  llie  New.  And  does  not 
the  following  maxim  exactly  fit  the  Church  of  England, 
of  which  Joubert  certainly  never  thought  when  he  was 
writing  it?  —  '^The  austere  sects  excite  the  most  enthusi- 
asm  at  first ;  but  the  temperate  sects  have  always  been 
the  most  durable." 

And  these  remarks  on  the  Jttnsenists  and  Jesuits, 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  still  more  interesting  be- 
cause they  toadi  matters  we  cannot  well  know  at  first 
hand,  and  which  Joubert,  an  impartial  observer,  had  had 
the  means  of  studying  closely.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
the  Jansenists  as  having  failed  by  reason  of  their  merits ; 
Joubert  shows  us  how  far  their  failure  was  due  to  their 
defects. 
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^  We  ought  to  lay  stress  upon  what  is  clear  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  pass  quickly  over  what  is  obscure ;  to  light 
up  what  in  Scripture  is  troubled,  by  what  is  serene  in 
it ;  what  puzzles  and  checks  the  reason,  by  what  satisfies 
the  reason.  The  Jansenists  have  done  just  the  reverse. 
They  lay  stress  upon  what  is  uncertain,  obscure,  afflicting, 
and  they  pass  lightly  overall  the  rest;  they  eclipse  the 
luminous  and  consoling  truths  of  Scripture,  by  putting 
between  us  and  them  its  opaque  and  dismal  truths.  For 
example,  <  Many  are  called ' ;  there  is  a  clear  truth : 
*  Few  are  chosen ' ;  there  is  an  obscure  truth.  *  We 
are  children  of  wrath' ;  there  is  a  sombre,  cloudy,  terri- 
fying truth :  *  We  are  all  the  children  of  God ' ;  '  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance';  there 
are  truths  which  are  full  of  clearness,  mildness,  serenity, 
light.  The  Jansenists  trouble  our  cheerfulness,  and  shed 
no  cheering  ray  on  our  trouble.  .  They  are  not,  however, 
to  be  condemned  for  what  they  say,  because  what  they 
say  is  true ;  but  they  are  to  be  condemned  for  what  they 
fail  to  say,  for  that  is  true  too,  —  truer,  even,  than  the 
other ;  that  is,  its  truth  is  easier  for  us  to  seize,  fuller, 
rounder,  and  more  complete.  Theology,  as  the  Jansenists 
exhibit  her,  has  but  the  half  of  her  disk." 

Again :  — 

"  The  Jansenists  erect  *  grace '  into  a  kind  of  fourth 
person  of  the  Trinity.  They  are,  without  thinking  or  in- 
tending it,  Quatemitarians.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine, 
too  exclusively  studied,  have  done  the  whole  mischief. 
Instead  of  '  grace,'  say  help,  succor,  a  divine  influence,  a 
dew  of  heaven ;  then  one  can  come  to  a  right  understand- 
ing. The  word  ^  grace '  is  a  sort  of  talisman,  all  the  bane- 
ful spell  of  which  can  be  broken  by  translating  it  The 
trick  of  personifying  words  is  a  fatal  source  of  mischief 
in  theology.** 
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Once  more:  — 

^  The  Jansenists  tell  men  to  love  Grod ;  the  Jesuits 
make  men  love  him.  The  doctrine  of  these  last  is  full 
of  loosenesses,  or,  if  you  will,  of  errors ;  still,  —  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  undeniable,  —  they  are  the  better 
directors   of  souls. 

"  The  Jansenists  have  carried  into  religion  more 
thought  than  the  Jesuits,  and  they  go  deeper ;  they  are 
fa<%ter  bound  with  its  sacred  bonds.  They  have  in  their 
way  of  thinking  an  austerity  which  incessantly  constrains 
the  will  to  keep  the  path  of  duty ;  all  the  habits  of  their 
understanding,  in  short,  are  more  Christian.  But  they 
seem  to  love  God  without  affection,  and  solely  from 
reason,  from  duty,  from  justice.  The  Jesuits.,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  love  him  from  pure  inclination  ; 
out  of  admiration,  gratitude,  tenderness;  for  the  pleas- 
ure  of  loving  him,  in  short.  In  their  books  of  devotion 
you  find  joy,  because  with  the  Jesuits  Nature  and  Relig- 
ion go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  books  of  the  Jansenists 
there  is  a  sadness  and  a  moral  constraint,  because  with 
the  Jansenists  Religion  is  forever  trying  to  put  Nature 
in  bonds." 

The  Jesuits  have  suffered,  and  deservedly  suffered, 
plenty  of  discredit  from  what  Joubert  gently  calls  their 
^loosenesses";  let  them  have  the  merit  of  their  amia- 
bility. 

The  most  characteristic  thoughts  one  can  quote  from 
any  writer  are  always  his  thoughts  on  matters  like  these ; 
but  the  maxims  of  Joubert  on  purely  literary  subjects 
also,  have  the  same  purged  and  subtle  delicacy;  they 
show  the  same  sedulousness  in  him  to  preserve  perfectly 
true  the  balance  of  his  soul.  Let  me  begin  with  this, 
which  contains  a  truth  too  many  people  fail  to  perceive : 
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'^  Ignorance,  which  in  matters  of  morals  extenuates  ihe 
crime,  is  itself,  in  matters  of  liteiature,  a  crime  of  the 
first  order." 

And  here  is  another  sentence,  worthy  of  Goe&i^  to 
dear  the  air  at  one's  entrance  into  the  region  of  literar 
ture:  — 

'^With  the  fever  of  the  senses,  tiie  delirium  of  the 
passions,  the  weakness  of  the  spirit ;  with  the  storms  of 
4he  passing  time  and  with  the  great  soourges  of  human 
life, — ^^  hunger,  thirst,  dishonor,  diseases,  and  death, — 
authors  may  as  long  as  they  like  go  on  making  novels 
which  shall  harrow  our  hearts ;  but  the  soul  says  all  the 
while,  <  You  hurt  me.' " 

And  again:  — 

''  Fiction  has  no  business  to  exist  unless  it  is  move 
beautiful  than  reality.  Oertainly  the  monstrosities  o£ 
fiction  may  be  found  in  liie  booksellers'  shops ;  you  buy 
them  there  for  a  certain  number  of  francs,  and  you  talk 
of  them  for  a  certain  number  of  days ;  but  they  have  no 
place  in  literature,  because  in  literature  the  one  aim  of 
art  is  the  beautiful.  Once  lose  sight  of  that^  and  jom 
have  the  mere  frightful  reality." 

That  is  just  the  right  criticism  to  pass  on  these  ^^  mon- 
strosities " ;  they  havfi  no  place  in  literature,  and  those 
.who  produce  them  are  not  really  men  of  letters.  One 
would  think  that  this  was  enough  to  deter  from  such 
production  any  man  of  genuine  ambition.  But  most,  of 
us,  alas  1  are  what  we  must  be,  not  what  we  ought  to  be, 
—  not  even  what  we  know  we  ought  to  be. 

The  following,  of  which  the  first  part  reminds  one  of 
Wordsworth's  sonnet,  "If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light 
ftom  heaven,"  excellently  defines  the  true  salutary  func- 
tion of  literature,  and  the  limits  of  this  function :  — 
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<• 

^  Whether  one  is  an  eagle  or  an  ant,  in  the  intellectUlJ 
world,  seems  to  me  not  to  matter  much ;  the  essential 
l^ing  is  to  have  one*s  place  marked  there,  one's  station 
assigned,  and  to  belong  decidedly  to  a  regular  and  whole* 
some  order.  A  small  talent^  if  it  keeps  within  its  limits 
and  rightly  fnliils  its  task,  may  reach  the  goal  just  as 
well  as  a  greater  one.  To  accustom  mankind  to  pleasures 
which  depend  neither  upon  the  bodily  appetites  nor  upon 
money,  by  giving  th^  a  taste  for  the  things  of  the  mind, 
seems  to  me,  in  fact,  the  one  proper  fruit  which  nature 
has  meant  our  literary  productions  to  have.  When  they 
have  other  fruits,  it  is  by  accident,  and,  in  general,  not  for 
good.  Books  which  absorb  our  attenti^m  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  rob  us  of  all  faney  for  other  books,  are  abso- 
lutely pemiciouSk  In  this  way  they  only  bring  fresh 
crotchets  and  sects  into  the  world ;  they  multiply  thct 
great  variety  of  weights,  rules,  and  measures  already 
exiflting ;  they  are  morally  and  polidcally  a  nuisance." 

Who  can  read  these  words  and  not  think  of  the  limiting 
effect  exercised  by  certain  works  in  certain  spheres  and 
for  certain  periods ;  exercised  even  by  the  works  of  men 
of  genius  or  virtue, --**  by  the  works  of  Rousseau,  the 
works  of  Wesley,  the  works  of  Swedenborg?  And  what 
is  it  which  makes  the  Bible  so  admirable  a  book,  to  be 
tbe  one  book  of  those  who  can  have  only  one,  but  the 
miscellaneous  character  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  ? 

Joubert  was  all  his  life  a  passionate  lover  of  Plato ;  I 
hope  other  lovers  of  Plato  will  forgive  mo  for  saying  that 
their  adored  object  has  never  been  more  truly  described 
than  he  is  here :  -^ 

^  Plato  shows  us  nothing,  but  he  brings  brightness  witb 

him ;  he  puts  light  into  our  eyes,  and  fiUs  os  with  a  dea^*' 

aese  by  which  all  objects  afterwards  become  illuminated^ 

10*  o 
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He  teaches  us  nothing ;  but  he  prepares  us,  fashions  as, 
and  makes  us  ready  to  know  all.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  habit  of  reading  him  augments  in  us  the  capacity  for 
discerning  and  entertaining  whatever  fine  truths'  may 
afterwards  present  themselves.  Like  mountain-air,  it 
sharpens  our  organs,  and  gives  us  an  appetite  for  whole- 
some food." 

"Plato  loses  himself  in  the  void"  (he  says  again); 
"  but  one  sees  the  play  of  his  wings*  one  hears  their  rus- 
tle." And  the  conclusion  is :  "  It  is  good  to  breathe  his 
air,  but  not  to  live  upon  him." 

A3  a  pendant  to  the  criticism  on  Plato,  this  on  the 
French  moralist  Nicole  is  excellent: —  ^ 

"  Nicole  is  a  Pascal  without  style.  It  is  not  what  he 
says  which  is  sublime,  but  what  he  thinks;  he  rises,  not 
by  the  natural  elevation  of  his  own  spirit,  but  by  that  of 
his  doctrines.  One  must  not  look  to  the  form  in  him,  but 
to  the  matter,  which  is  exquisite.  He  ought  to  be  read 
with  a  direct  view  of  practice." 

English  people  have  hardly  ears  to  hear  the  praises  of 
Bossuet,  and  the  Bossuet  of  Joubert  is  Bossuet  at  his  very 
best ;  but  this  is  a  far  truer  Bossuet  than  the  "  declaimer  " 
Bossuet  of  Lord  Macaulay,  himself  a  born  rhetorician,  if 
ever  there  was  one :  — 

"  Bossuet  employs  all  our  idioms,  as  Homer  employed 
all  the  dialects.  The  language  of  kings,  of  statesmen, 
and  of  warriors ;  the  language  of  the  people  and  of  the 
student,  of  the  country  and  of  the  schools,  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
trivial  and  the  stately,  the  quiet  and  the  resounding,  — 
he  turns  ail  to  his  use;  and  out  of  all  this  he  makes  a 
style,  simple,  grave,  majestic  His  ideas  are,  like  his 
woods,  varied,-*— comqion  and  sublime  together.    Times 
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and  doctrines  in  all  their  multitude  were  ever  before  his 
spirit,  as  things  and  words  in  all  their  multitude  were 
ever  before  it.  He  is  not  so  much  a  man  as  a  human 
nature,  with  the  temperance  of  a  saint,  the  justice  of  a 
bishop,  the  prudence  of  a  doctor,  and  the  might  of  a 
great  spirit*' 

After  this  on  Bossuet,  I  must  quote  a  criticism  on 
Racine,  to  show  that  Joubert  did  not  indiscriminately 
worship  all  the  French  gods  of  the  grand  century :  — 

''Those  who  find  Racine  enough  for  them  are  poor 
souls  and  poor  wits  ;  they  are  souls  and  wits  which  have 
never  got  beyond  the  callow  and  boarding-school  stage. 
Admirable,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  for  his  skill  in  having  made 
poetical  the  most  humdrum  sentiments  and  the  most  mid- 
dling sort  of  passions,  he  can  yet  stand  us  in  stead  of 
nobody  but  himself.  He  is  a  superior  writer;  and,  fn 
literature,  that  at  once  puts  a  man  on  a  pinnacle.  But 
he  is  not  an  inimitable  writer." 

And  again :  **  The  talent  of  Racine  is  in  his  works,  but 
Racine  himself  is  not  there.  That  is  why  he  himself 
became  disgusted  with  them."  ''Of  Racine,  as  of  his 
ancients,  the  genius  lay  in  taste.  His  elegance  is  per« 
feet,  but  it  is  not  supreme,  like  that  of  Virgil."  And,  in- 
deed, there  is  somethin^u/^rem^  in  an  elegance  which  ex* 
ercises  such  a  fascination  as  -Yirgirs  does ;  which  makes 
one  return  to  his  poems  again  and  again,  long  afler  one 
thinks  one  has  done  with  them ;  which  makes  them  one 
of  those  books  that,  to  use  Joubert's  words,  "  lure  the 
reader  back  to  them,  as  the  proverb  says  good  wine  lures 
back  the  wine-bibber."  And  the  highest  praise  Joubert 
can  at  last  find  for  Racine  is  this,  that  he  is  the  Virgil  of 
the  ignorant ; — "Racine  est  le  Virgile  des  ignorants." 

Of  Boileau,  too,  Joubiert  says :  'i  Boileau  is  a  powerful 


poet^  but  only  in  the  world  of  half  poefay.**  How  trtie  is 
that  of  Pope  also!  And  he  adds:  <' Neither  Boileau's 
poetry  nor  Racine's  flows  from  the  fountain-head."  No 
Englishman,  eontroverting  the  exaggerated  French  esti- 
mate of  these  poetB,  could  desire  to  use  fitter  words. 

I  will  end  with  some  remarks  on  Voltaire  and  Rousseauy 
vemaiks  in  which  Joubert  eminently  shows  his  prime  merit 
as  a  critic,  —  the  soundness  and  completene!*s  of  his  judg*^ 
ments.  I  mean  that  he  has  the  faculty  of  judging  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  soul  at  work  togethi^r  in 
due  combination ;  and  how  rare  is  this  faculty !  how  sel- 
dom is  it  exercised  towards  writers  who  so  powerfully  as 

.   Voltaire  and  Rousseau  stimulate  and  call  into  activity  a 

[   single  side  in  us ! 

''  Voltaire's  wits  came  to  their  maturity  twenty^  years 
sooner  than  the  wits  of  other  men,  and  remained  in  full 
▼Igor  thirty  years  longer.  The  charm  which  our  style  in 
general  gets  from  our  ideas,  his  ideas  get  from  his  style; 
Voltaire  is  sometimes  afflicted,  sometimes  strongly  moved ; 
bht  serious  he  never  is.  His  very  graces  have  an  efftont^ 
ery  about  them.  He  had  correctness  of  judgment,  liveli- 
ness of  imagination,  nimble  wits,  quick  taste,  and  a  moral 
sense  in  ruins.  He  is  the  mpst  debauched  of  spirits,  and 
the  worst  of  hhn  is  that  one  gets  debauched  along  with 
iiim.  If  he  had  been  ia  wise  man,  and  had  had  the  self- 
discipline  of  wisdom,  beyond  a  doubt  half  his  wit  would 
have  been  gone ;  it  needed  an  atmosphere  of  license  in 
order  to  play  freely.    Those  people  who  read  him  every 

[  day,  create  for  themselves,  by  an  invincible  law,  the  neces- 

i  l»ty  of  liking  him.  But  those  people  who,  having  giv^ 
up  reading  him,  gaze  steadily  down  upon  the  influences 
which  his  spirit  has  shed  abroad,  find  themselves  in  sim- 
ple justice  and  duty  .compelled  to  detest  hinu    It  is  im- 


poonUe  to  be  satisfied  with  him,  and  impotsible  not  to  hf 
fiuoiaated  bj  him." 

The  literary  sense  in  us  is  apt  to  rebel  against  so  so* 
vere  a  judgment  on  soeh  a  charmer  of  die  literary  sensO 
as  Voltaire,  and  perhaps  w^  English  are  not  very  liable 
to  Caleb  Vohaire's  vices,  while  of  some  of  his  merits  we 
have  signal  need;  still,  as  the  real  deioitive  jndgmem^ 
on  Voltaire,  Joubert's  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  It  is  ^ 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  Goethe.  Joubert's  sentence 
on  Bousseau  is  in  some  respects  more  favorable :  -- - 

^That  weight  in  the  speaker  (mtctariku)  which  the 
anoients  talk  of,  is  to  be  found  in  Bossuet  more  than  ht 
any  odier  French  author;  Pascal,  too^  has  it,  and  La 
Bruy^re ;  even  Rousseau  has  something  of  it,  bat  Voltaire 
not  a  particle.  I  can  understand  how  a  Rousseau — i 
mean  a  Rousseau  cured  of  his  faults  -—  might  at  Hie  pre»^ 
ent  day  do  much  good,  and  may  even  come  to  be  greatly 
wanted;  but  under  no  oucumstances  can  a  Voltaire  be 
of  any  use." 

The  pecuHar  power  of  Rousseau's  stjie  has  never  been 
better  hit  off  than  in  the  feUowing  passage : — 

^  Bousseau  imparted,  if  I  may  so  speak,  boweb  of  fid* 
img  to  the  words  he  used  (donnm  de$  mtraiSu  a  tau$  te 
HMte),  and  poured  into  them  sueh  a  diarm,  sweetness  m 
penetvating,  energy  so  puissant,  that  his  writings  have  on 
elfoct  upon  the  soul  something  like  that  of  those  illicit 
pleasures  which  steal  away  our  tasto  and  intoxicate  odv      i 


noson." 


The  final  judgment,  however,  is  severe,  and  jostiy 
severe:— 

^  Life  witiient  actions ;  life  entirely  resolved  into  affii»- 
tions  and  half-sensual  thon^ts;  do-nothingness  setting' 
up  for  a  virtue ;  oowardliness  with,  voluptuousness ;  fiesef 
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piride  with  nuUitj  underneath  it ;  the  strutting  phrase  of 
the  most  sensual  of  vagabonds,  who  has  made  his  system 
of  philosophy  and  can  give  it  eloquently  forth :  there  is 
Eousseau!  A  piety  in  which  there  is  no  religion;  a 
severity  which  brings  corruption  with  it;  a  dogmatism 
which  serves  to  ruin  all  authority:  there  is  Rousseau's 
philosophy !  To  all  tender,  ardent,  and  elevated  natures, 
I  say :  Only  Rousseau  can  detach  you  from  religion,  and 
only  true  religion  can  cure  you  of  Rousseau." 

I  must  yet  find  room,  before  I  end,  for  one  at  least  of 
Joubert*s  sayings  on  political  matters;  here,  too,  the 
whole  man  shows  himself;  and  here,  too,  the  affinity  with 
Coleridge  is  very  remarkable.  How  true,  how  true  in 
France  especially,  is  this  remark  on  the  contrasting  direc* 
tion  taken  by  the  aspirations  of  the  community  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  states :  — 

^  The  ancients  were  attached  to  their  country  by  three 
things,  -^  their  temples,  their  tombs,  and  their  forefathers. 
The  two  great  bonds  which  united  them  to  their  govern- 
ment were  the  bonds  of  habit  and  antiquity.  With  the 
modems,  hope  and  the  love  of  novelty  have  produced  a 
total  change.  The  ancients  said  owr  forefathers^  we  say 
posterity;  we  do  not,  like  them,  love  our  ptxtria,  that  is  to 
say,  the  country  and  the  laws  of  our  fathers,  rather  we 
love  the  laws  and  the  country  of  our  children  ;  the  charm 
we  are  most  sensible  to  is  the  charm  of  the  future,  and 
not  the  charm  of  the  past" 

And  how  keen  and  trae  is  this  criticism  on  the  changed 
sense  of  the  word  "  liberty  " :  — 

'^A  great  many  words  have  changed  their  meaning. 
The  word  liberty,  for  example,  had  at  bottom  among  the 
ancients  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  dominium.  I 
would  be  free  meant,  in  the  mouth  of  the  ancient,  I  would 
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taie  pari  in  gaoeming  w  adminiitertng  the  State  ;  in  the 
mouth  of  a  modem  it  means,  /  would  be  independenU 
The  word  Uberty  has  with  as  a  moral  sense ;  with  them 
its  sense  was  purely  political." 

Jouhert  had  lived  through  the  French  Revolution,  and 
to  the  modem  cry  for  liberty  he  was  prone  to  answer :  — 

^  Let  your  cry  be  for  free  souls  rather  even  than  for 
free  men.  Moral  liberty  is  the  one  vitally  important  lib- 
erty, the  one  liberty  which  is  indispensable;  the  other 
liberty  is  good  and  salutary  only  so  far  as  it  favors  this. 
Subordination  is  in  itself  a  better  thing  than  independence* 
The  one  implies  order  and  arrangement ;  the  other  im- 
plies only  self-sufficiency  with  isolation.  The  one  meana 
harmony,  the  other  a  single  tone ;  the  one  is  the  whole, 
the  other  is  but  the  part** 

^  Liberty !  liberty  I "  he  cries  again ;  ^  in  all  things  let 
us  have  justicej  and  then  we  shall  have  enough  liberty.** 

Let  U8  have  justice,  and  then  toe  shaU  have  enough  lihertg. 
The  wise  man  will  never  refuse  to  echo  those  words ;  but 
then,  such  is  tiie  imperfection  of  human  governments,  that 
almost  always,  in  order  to  get  justice,  one  has  first  to  se- 
cure liberty. 

I  do  not  hold  up  Joubert  as  a  very  astonishing  and 
powerful  genius,  but  rather  as  a  delightful  and  edifying 
genius.  I  have  not  cared  to  exhibit  him  as  a  sayer  of 
brilliant  epigrammatic  things,  such  things  as,  ^  Notre  vie 
est  dn  vent  tissu  .  •  •  .  les  dettes  abr^gent  la  vie  ...  • 
celui  qui  a  de  I'imagination  sans  Erudition  a  des  ailes  et 
n'a  pas  de  pieds"  {Our  life  is  woven  wind  ....  debte 
take  from  life  .  .  *  *  the  man  of  imagination  without 
learning  has  wings  and  no  feet),  though  for  such  sajrings 
he  is  famous.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  language  is 
in  itself  so  favorable  a  vehicle  for  such  sayings,  that  the 
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making  them  in  it  has  the  less  metity  at  kast  hM  -tibtf 
merit  oaght  to  go,  not  to  the  maker  of  the  saying,  but  Urn 
ike  French  language.  In  the  seeend  place,  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  Joubert  is  not  there ;  it  Js  not  in  .^at  is  esh 
dufiiyely  intellectuid, -^  it  is  in  the  union  of  mtd  irith 
intellect,  and  in  the  delightlbl,  tatisfTiiig  result  which  Hiifl 
union  produces.  ^  Yivre,  e'est  penser  et  sentir  son  &me 
.  •  .  .  le  bon  heur  est  de  sentir  son  ftme  bonna  .  .  •  • 
toute  y^rit^  nue  et  crue  n'a  pas  asQee  pass^  par  I'toie  > 
.  .  .  .  les  hommes  ne  sent  juetee  qu^enrere  eeux  qu'ils 
aknent"  (7%«  esBenee  of  Ufs  lies  in  ihinkm^  and  Mng 
emwcifmB  of  on^$  9oul  ....  happtness  u  the  seme  of 
one^s  souTs  being  good  ....  if  a  tnOh  %e  nude  amd^erudef 
thatie  a  proof  «f  has  not  been  steeped  long  enough  in  the 
sold;  ....  man  cannot  even  be  jus^  to  his  neighbor^  tm^ 
bss  he  loves  him)  ;  it  is  mu<^  rather  in  sajings  like  Ihese 
that  Joubert's  be$t  and  innermost  nature  mani^ts  itself. 
He  is  the  most  prepossessing  and  convincing  of  witnesses 
to  the  good  of  loTing  light  Because  he  sincerely  loved 
light,  and  did  not  prefer  to  it  any  little  private  darkness 
of  his  own,  he  found  light ;  his  eye  was  suigle,  and  there^ 
fore  his  whole  body  was  full  of  light.  And  because  he 
was  full  of  light,  he  was  also  full  of  happiness.  In  spite 
of  his  infirmities,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings,  ?a  spite  of  his 
obscurity,  he  was  the  happiest  man  alive ;  his  IMe  was  as 
diarming  as  his  thoughts.  For  certainly  it  is  natural  that 
the  love  of  light,  which  is  already,  in  some  measure,  the 
possession  of  light,  should  irradiate  and  beatify  the  whole 
life  of  him  who  has  it.  There  is  something  unnatural  and 
shocking  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Coleridge,  it  does  not. 
Jeubert  pains  us  by  no  such  contradiction;  <^the  same 
penetration  of  spirit  which  made  him  such  delightful  com- 
pany to  his  friends,  served  also  to  make  him  perfect  in 


his  owB  persQiial  life,  by  enabling  him  always  to  peroeire 
md  do  what  was  right " ;  he  loved  and  sought  light  till 
be  became  so  habituated  to  it,  so  aceustomed  to  the  joy- 
M  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that,  to  use  his  owa 
words,  ^  he  could  no  longer  exist  without  this,  and  was 
obliged  to  Hye  without  reproach  if  he  would  live  without 
ttis^." 

Joubert  was  not  &mous  while  he  lived,  and  he  wUl  not 
be  famous  now  that  he  is  dead.  But,  before  we  pity  him 
Ibr  this,  let  us  be  sure  what  we  mean,  in  literature,  by 
fiimmu.  There  are  the  famous  men  of  genius  in  litera- 
ture,— the  Homers,  Dantes,  Shakespeares :  of  them  we 
need  not  speak ;  their  praise  is  for  ever  and  ever.  Then 
theie  are  the  &mous  men  of  ability  in  literature :  th^ 
praise  is  in  their  own  generaticm.  And  what  makes  this 
difibrenoeP  The  work  of  the  two  ordero  of  men  is  at 
Ito  bottom  the  same, — a  criticism  of  life.  The  end  and 
aim  of  all  literature,  if  one  considers  it  attentively,  is.  In 
troth,  nothiqg  but  that  But  the  criticism  which  the  men 
of  genius  pass  upon  human  life  is  permanently  acceptable 
to  mankind ;  the  cpitieism  which  the  men  of  ability  pass 
upon  human  life  is  transitorily  acceptable.  Between 
Shakespeare's  critidsm  of  human  life  and  Scribe's  the 
difference  is  ther^ ;  -^  the  one  is  permanently  acceptable, 
the  other  transitorily.  Whence  then,  I  repeat,  this  di^^ 
lerence  ?  It  is  tiiat  the  fuxieptableness  of  Shakespeare's 
criticism  depends  upon  its  inherent  truth:  the  accept»- 
bleness  of  Scribe's  upon  its  suiting  itself,  by  its  sub- 
jec<>«iatter,  ideas,  mode  of  treatment,  to  the  taste  of  the 
generation  that  hears  it.  But  the  taste  and  ideas  of  one 
generation  are  npt  these  of  the  next  This  next  gen* 
eration  in  its  turn  arrives;— ^ first  its  sharp-shooters,  its 
quick-witted,  audadous  light-troops ;  QkGn  the  elef^antine 
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main  body.  The  imposing  array  of  its  predecessor  it 
confidently  assails,  riddles  it  with  bnllets,  passes  over  its 
body.  It  goes  hard  then  with  many  once  popular  reputa- 
tions, with  many  authorities  once  oracular.  Only  two 
kinds  of  authors  are  safe  in  the  general  havoc.  The  first 
kind  are  the  great  abounding  fountains  of  truth,  whose 
criticism  of  life  is  a  source  of  illumination  and  joy  to  the 
whole  human  race  forever,  —  the  Homers,  the  Shake- 
speares.  These  are  the  sacred  personages,  whom  all 
civilized  warfare  respects.  The  second  are  those  whom 
the  out-skirmishers  of  the  new  generation,  its  forerunners, 
—  quick-witted  soldiers,  as  I  have  said,  the  select  of  the 
army,  —  recognize,  though  the  bulk  of  their  comrades 
behind  might  not,  as  of  the  same  family  and  character 
with  the  sacred  personages,  exercising  like  them  an  im- 
mortal function,  and  like  them  inspiring  a  permanent 
interest.  They  snatch  them  up,  and  set  them  in  a  place 
of  shelter,  where  the  on-coming  multitude  may  not  over- 
whelm them.  These  are  the  Jouberts.  They  will  never, 
like  the  Shakespeares,  command  the  homage  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  but  they  are  safe ;  the  multitude  will  not  trample 
them  down.  Except  these  two  kinds,  no  author  is  safe. 
Let  us  consider,  for  example,  Joubert's  famous  contem- 
porary. Lord  Jeffrey.  All  his  vivacity  and  accomplish- 
ment avail  him  nothing ;  of  the  true  critic  he  had  in  an 
eminent  degree  no  quality,  except  one, — curiosity.  Curi- 
osity he  had,  but  he  had  no  organ  for  truth ;  he  cannot 
illuminate  and  rejoice  us ;  no  intelligent  outpost  of  the 
new  generation  cares  about  him,  cares  to  put  him  in 
safety ;  at  this  moment  we  are  all  passing  over  his  body. 
Let  us  consider  a  greater  than  Jeffrey,  a  critic  whose 
reputation  still  stands  firm,  —  will  stand,  many  people 
think,  forever,  —  the  great  apostle  of  the  Philistines, 
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Lord  Maeaulay.  Lord  Macaulay  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  born  rhetorician ;  a  splendid  rhetorician  doubtless, 
and,  beyond  that,  an  English  rhetorician  also,  an  honetl 
rhetorician ;  still,  beyond  the  apparent  rhetorical  truth  of 
things  he  never  could  penetrate  ;  for  their  vital  truth,  for 
what  the  French  call  the  vraie  verity,  he  had  absolutely 
no  organ ;  therefore  his  reputation,  brilliant  as  it  is,  is  not 
secure.  Rhetoric  so  good  as  his  excites  and  gives  pleas- 
ure ;  but  by  pleasure  alone  you  cannot  permanently  bind 
men*s  spirits  to  you.  Truth  illuminates  and  gives  joy, 
and  it  is  by  the  bond  of  joy,  not  of  pleasure,  that  men's 
spirits  are  indissolubly  held.  As  Lord  Macaulay's  own 
generation  dies  out,  as  a  new  generation  arrives,  without 
those  ideas  and  tendencies  of  its  predecessor  which  Lord 
Macaulay  so  deeply  shared  and  so  happily  satisfied,  will 
he  give  the  same  pleasure  ?  and,  if  he  ceases  to  give  this, 
has  he  enough  of  light  in  him  to  make  him  safe?  Pleas- 
ure the  new  generation  will  get  from  its  own  novel  ideas 
and  tendencies ;  but  light  is  another  and  a  rarer  thing, 
and  must  be  treasured  wherever  it  can  be  found.  WiU 
Macaulay  be  saved,  in  the  sweep  and  pressure  of  time, 
for  his  light's  sake,  as  Johnson  has  already  been  saved  by 
two  generations,  Joubert  by  one  ?  I  think  it  very  doubtfuL 
But  for  a  spirit  of  any  delicacy  and  dignity,  what  a  fate, 
if  he* could  foresee  it  I  to  be  an  oracle  for  one  generation, 
and  then  of  little  or  no  account  forever.  How  far  better, 
to  pass  with  scant  notice  through  one's  own  generation, 
but  to  be  singled  out  and  preserved  by  the  very  icono- 
clasts of  the  next,  then  in  their  turn  by  those  of  the  next, 
and  so,  like  the  lamp  of  life  itself,  to  be  handed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another  in  safety !  This  is  Joubert's 
lot,  and  it  is  a  very  enviable  one.  The  new  men  of  the 
new  generations,  while  they  let  the  dust  deepen  on  a 
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thousand  Laliarpes,  will  say  of  him:  "He  liv^d  in  the 
PhiliBtines'  day,  in  a  place  and  time  when  almost  every 
idea  ourrent  in  literature  had  the  mark  of  Dagon  upon  it, 
and  not  the  mark  of  the  children  of  light  Nay,  the  chil* 
dren  of  light  were  as  yet  hardly  so  much  as  heard  of:  l^e 
Ganaanite  was  then  in  the  land.  Still,  there  were  even 
then  a  few,  who,  nourished  on  some  secret  tradition,  gt 
illumined,  perhaps,  by  a  divine  inspiration,  kept  aloof 
from  the  reigning  superstitions,  never  bowed  the  knee 
to  the  gods  of  Canaan ;  and  one  of  these  few  was  called 
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Y  the  sentence  of  the  angels,  by  the  decree  of 
the  saints,  we  anathematize,  cut  off,  curse  and 
execrate  Baruch  Spinoza,  in  the  presence  of 
these  sacred  books  with  the  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  precepts  which  are  written  therein,  with  the  an- 
athema wherewith  Joshua  anathematized  Jericho;  with 
tiie  cursing  wherewith  Elisha  cursed  the  children;  and 
with  all  the  cnraings  which  are  written  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law :  cursed  be  he  by  day,  and  cursed  by  night ;  cursed 
when  he  lieth  down,  and-  cursed  when  he  riseth  up ;  cnxved 
when  he  goeth  out,  and  cursed  when  he  cometh  in ;  the 
Lord  pardon  him  never ;  the  wrath  and  fury  of  the  Lord 
bum  upon  this  man,  and  bring  upon  him  all  the  curses 
which  are  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law.  The  Lord 
blot  out  his  name  under  heaven.  The  Lord  set  him  apart 
for  destruction  fix>m  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  all  the 
curses  of  the  firmament  which  are  written  in  the  Book  of 
this  Law.  •  «  .  .  There  shall  no  man  speak  to  htm,  no 
man  write  to  him,  no  man  show  him  any  kindness,  no 
man  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  no  man  come 
nigh  him." 

With  these  amenities,  the  corrent  oompliments  of  theo- 
logical parting,  the  Jews  of  the  Fortognese  synagogue  «t 
Amsterdam  took  in  1656  (and  not  in  1660  as  has  till 
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now  been  commonly  supposed)  their  leave  of  their  erring 
brother,  Baruch  or  Benedict  Spinoza.  They  remained 
children  of  Israel,  and  he  became  a  child  of  modern 
Europe. 

That  was  in  1656,  and  Spinoza  died  in  1677,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-four.  Glory  had  not  found  him  out. 
His  short  life — ^a  life  of  unbroken  diligence,  kindliness, 
and  purity — was  passed  in  seclusion.  But  in  spite  of  that 
seclusion,  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  his  career,  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  the  dispensers  of  renown  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century, —  of  Voltaire's  disparagement  and  Bayle's 
detraction,  —  in  spite  of  the  repellent  form  which  he  has 
given  to  his  principal  work,  in  spite  of  the  exterior  sem- 
blance of  a  rigid  dogmatism  alien  to  the  most  essential 
tendencies  of  modem  philosophy,  in  spite,  finally,  of  the 
immense  weight  of  disfavor  cast  upon  him  by  the  long- 
repeated  charge  of  atheism,  Spinoza's  name  has  silently 
risen  in  importance,  the  man  and  his  work  have  attracted 
a  steadily  increasing  notice,  and  -bid  fair  to  become  soon 
what  they  deserve  to  become,  —  in  the  history  of  modern 
philosophy,  the  central  point  of  interest.  An  avowed 
translation  of  one  of  his  works, — his  Tractatus  Theologico^ 
Politicus,  —  at  last  makes  its  appearance  in  English.  It 
is  the  principal  work  which  Spinoza  published  in  his  life* 
time;  his  book  on  ethics,  the  work  on  which  his  fame 
rests,  is  posthumous. 

The  English  translator  has  not  done  his  task  well.    Of 
I  the  character  of  his  version  there  can,  I  am  afraid,  be  no 

1  doubt ;  one  such  passage  as  the  following  is  decisive :  — 

<'I  confess  that,  while  with  them  (the  theologians)  1 
have  never  been  Me  sufficierUly  to  admire  the  nnfathomed 
mysteries  of  Scripture,  I  have  still  found  them  giving  utter* 
once  to  nothing  hut  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  speculations, 
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artfallj  dressed  up  and  cunningly  accommodated  to  Holy 
Writ,  lest  the  speakers  should  show  themselves  too  plainly 
to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Grecian  heathens.  Nor  wets 
it  enough  for  these  men  to  discourse  with  the  Greeks;  they 
have  further  taken  to  raving  with  the  Hebrew  prophets" 

This  professes  to  be  a  translation  of  these  words  of 
Spinoza :  "  Fateor,  eos  nunquam  satis  mirari  potuisse 
Scripturse  profundissima  mysteria ;  attamen  prseter  Aris- 
totellcorum  vel  Flatonicorum  speculationes  nihil  docuisse 
video,  atque  his,  ne  gentiles  sectari  viderentur,  Scriptu- 
ram  accommodaverunt.  Non  satis  his  fuit  cum  Graecis 
insanire,  sed  prophetas  cum  iisdem  deliravisse  voluerunt'' 
Ailer  one  such  specimen  of  a  translator's  force,  the  expe- 
rienced reader  has  a  sort  of  instinct  that  he  may  as  well 
dose  the  book  at  once,  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  according 
as  he  happens  to  be  a  follower  of  the  weeping  or  of  the 
laughing  philosopher.  If,  in  spite  of  this  instinct,  he  per- 
sists in  going  on  with  the  English  version  of  the  TVactatus 
TheologicO'Politicus,  he  will  find  many  more  such  speci- 
mens. It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  fill  my  space 
with  these,  or  with  strictures  upon  their  author.  I  prefer 
to  remark,  that  he  renders  a  service  to  literary  history  by 
pointing  out,  in  his  preface,  how  ''to  Bayle  may  be  traced 
the  disfavor  in  which  the  name  of  Spinoza  was  so  long 
held";  that,  in  his  observations  on  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  shows  a  laudable  freedom  from 
the  prejudices  of  ordinary  English  Liberals  of  that  ad- 
vanced school  to  which  he  clearly  belongs;  and  lastly, 
that,  though  he  manifests  little  familiarity  with  Latin,  he 
seems  to  have  considerable  familiarity  with  philosophy, 
and  to  be  well  able  to  follow  and  comprehend  speculative 
reasoning.  Let  me  advise  him  to  unite  his  forces  with 
those  of  some  one  who  has  that  accurate  knowledge  of 
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Latin  which  he  hini<«elf  has  not,  and  then,  perhaps,  of 
that  anion  a  really  good  tranRlation  of  Spinoza  will  bd 
the  result  And,  having  gjven  him  this  advice,  let  mef 
again  turn,  for  a  little,  to  the  Dractaiut  TkeologioO'PoiUu 
cus  itself. 

This  work,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  work  on  the 
interpretati<Hi  of  Scripture,  —  it  treats  of  the  Bible.' 
What  was  it  exactly  which  Spinoza  thought  about  the 
Bible  imd  its  inspiration  ?  That  will  be,  at  the  present 
moment^  the  central  point  of  interest  for  the  English 
readers  of  his  Treatise.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
just  on  this  very  point  the  Treatise,  interesting  and  re- 
markable as  it  is,  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  reader.  It  is 
important  to  seize  this  notion  quite  firmly,  and  not  to 
quit  hold  of  it  while  one  is  reading  Spinoza's  work.  The 
8cope  of  that  work  is  this:  —  Spinoza  sees  that  the  life 
and  practice  of  Christian  nations,  professing  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  are  not  the  due  fruits  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible ;  he  sees  only  hatred,  bittemees^  and  strife,  where 
he  might  have  expected  to  see  love,  joy,  and  peace  in 
believing ;  and  he  asks  himself  the  reason  of  this.  The 
reason  is,  he  says,  that  these  people  misundentand  their 
Bible.  Well,  then,  is  his  conclusion,  I  will  write  a  TVac- 
iatus  TkeologicO'Politietu.  I  will  show  these  people,  that, 
taking  the  Bible  for  granted,  taking  it  to  be  all  which  it 
asserts  itself  to  be,  taking  it  to  have  all  the  authority 
which  it  claims,  it  is  not  what  they  imagine  it  to  be,  it 
does  not  say  wlbat  they  imagine  it  to  say.  I  will  show 
them  what  it  really  does  say,  and  I  will  show  them  that 
they  will  do  well  to  accept  this  real  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
instead  of  the  phantom  with  which  they  have  so  long  been 
cheated.  I  will  show  their  governments  that  they  will 
do  well  to  remodel  the  National  Churches,  to  make  of 
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them  institutionB  informed  with  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Bible,  instead  of  institutions  informed  with  the  spirit  (f 
this  &lse  phantom. 

Such  is  really  the  scope  of  Spinoza's  work.  He  pur- 
sues a  great  object,  and  pursues  it  with  signal  ability ; 
but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  he  does  not  give  us  his 
pwn  opinion  about  the  Bible's  fundamental  character.  He 
takes  the  Bible  as  it  stands,  as  he  might  take  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  and  he  discusses  it  as  he  finds  it  Bevela- 
tion  differs  from  natural  knowledge,  he  sajs,  not  by  being 
more  divine  or  more  certain  than  natural  knowledge,  but 
by  being  conveyed  in  a  different  way ;  it  differs  from  it 
because  it  is  a  knowledge  ^of  which  the  laws  of  human 
nature  considered  in  themselves  alone  cannot  be  the 
cause."  What  is  really  its  cause,  he  says,  we  need  not 
here  inquire  (verum  nee  nohit  jam  opus  est  propheticae 
eagmtionis  causam  scire),  .for  we  take  Scripture,  which 
contains  this  revelation,  as  it  stands,  and  do  not  ask  how 
it  arose  (documentorum  catucu  nihil  curamtu). 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  Spinoza  leaves  the  atten- 
tive reader  somewhat  baffled  and  disappointed,  (dear  as  is 
his  way  of  treating  his  subject,  and  remarkable  as  are  the 
conclusions  with  which  he  presents  us.  He  starts,  we  feel, 
from  what  is  to  him  a  hypothesis,  and  we  want  to  know 
what  he  really  thinks  about  this  hypothesis.  His  great- 
est novelties  are  all  within  limits  fixed  for  him  by  this 
hypothesis.  He  says  that  the  voice  which  called  Samuel 
was  an  imaginary  voice ;  he  says  that  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  retreated  before  a  strong  wind ;  he  says  that  the 
Shunamite*s  son  was  revived  by  the  natural  heat  of 
Elisha's  body ;  he  says  that  the  rainbow  which  was  made 
a  sign  to  Noah  appeared  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Scripture  itself,  rightly  interpreted,  says,  he  affirms,  all 
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this.  But  he  asserts  that  the  Voice  which  uttered  the 
Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai  was-  a  real  voice,  a  vera 
vox.  He  says,  indeed,  that  this  voice  could  not  really 
give  to  the  Israelites  that  proof  which  they  imagined  it 
gave  to  them  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  and  that  God  on 
Sinai  was  dealing  with  the  Israelites  only  according  to 
their  imperfect  knowledge.  Still  he  asserts  the  voice  to 
have  been  a  real  one;  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  do 
violence  to  Scripture  if  we  do  not  admit  it  to  have  been 
a  real  one  (nisi  Scripture  vim  inferre  velimus,  omnino 
concedendum  est,  Israelitcts  veram  vocem  audivisse).  The 
attentive  reader  wants  to  know  what  Spinoza  himself 
thought  about  this  vera  vox  and  its  possibility;  he  is 
much  more  interested  in  knowing  this,  than  in  knowing 
what  Spinoza  considered  Scripture  to  affirm  about  the 
matter. 

The  feeling  of  perplexity  thus  caused*is  not  diminished 
by  the  language  of  the  chapter  on  miracles.  In  this  chap- 
ter Spinoza  broadly  affirms  a  miracle  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility. But  he  himself  contrasts  the  method  of  demon-> 
stration  a  priori,  by  which  he  claims  to  have  established 
this  proposition,  with  the  method  which  he  has  pursued 
in  treating  of  prophetic  revelation.  ^This  revelation,** 
he  says,  "  is  a  matter  out  of  human  reach,  and  therefore 
I  was  bound  to  take  it  as  I  found  it'**  Monere  volo,  me 
alia  prorsus  methodo  circa  miractda  processisse,  quam 
circa  prophetiam  ....  quod  etiam  constdto  feci  quia  de 
prophetia,  quandoquidem  ipsa  captum  kumanum  superat 
et  qtuEstio  mere  theologica  est,  nihil  affirmare,  neqiie  etiam 
scire  poteram  in  quo  ipsa  potissimum  constiterit,  nisi  ex 
fundamentis  revelatis.  The  reader  feels  that  Spinoza, 
proceeding  on  a  hypothesis,  has  presented  him  with  the 
assertion  of  a  miracle,  and  afterwards,  proceeding  a  pri' 
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on,  has  presented  him  with  the  assertion  that  a  miracle 
is  impossible.  He  feels  that  Spinoza  does  not  adequately 
reconcile  these  two  assertions  by  declaring  that  any  event 
really  miraculous,  if  found  recorded  in  Scripture,  must 
be  "  a  spurious  addition  made  to  Scripture  by  sacrilegious 
men."  Is,  then,  he  asks,  the  vera  vox  of  Mount  Sinai  in 
Spinoza's  opinion  a  spurious  addition  made  to  Scripture 
by  sacrilegious  men ;  or,  if  not,  how  is  it  not  miraculous  ? 
Spinoza,  in  his  own  mind,  regarded  the  Bible  as  a  vast 
collection  of  miscellaneous  documents,  many  of  them  quite 
disparate  and  not  at  all  to  be  harmonized  with  others ; 
documents  of  unequal  value  and  of  varying  applicability, 
some  of  them  conveying  ideas  salutary  for  one  time, 
others  for  another.  But  in  the  l}ractatu$  Theohgica*' 
PoUHcus  he  by  no  means  always  deals  in  this  free  spirit 
with  the  Bible.  Sometimes  he  chooses  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  spirit  of  the  veriest  worshipper  of  the  letter ;  some^ 
times  he  chooses  to  treat  the  Bible  as  if  all  its  parts  were 
(so  to  speak)  equipollent;  to  snatch  an  isolated  tesLt 
which  suits  his  purpose,  without  caring  whether  it  is  an- 
nulled by  the  context,  by  the  general  drift  of  Scripture, 
or  by  other  passages  of  more  weight  and  authority.  The 
great  critic  thus  voluntarily  becomes  as  uncritical  as  Exe- 
ter Hall.  The  epicurean  Solomon,  whose  Ecdesiastei 
the  Hebrew  doctors,  even  after  they  had  received  it  into 
the  canon,  forbade  the  young  and  weak-minded  among 
their  community  to  read,  Spinoza  quotes  as  of  the  same 
authority  with  the  severe  Moses ;  he  uses  promiscuously, 
as  documents  of  identical  force,  without  discriminating 
between  their  essentially  different  character,  the  soflened 
cosmopolitan  teaching  of  the  prophets  of  the  captivity, 
and  the  rigid  national  teaching  of  the  instructors  qf 
Israel's  youth.     He  is  capable  of .  extracting,  from  p, 
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dunoe  ezpreflncm  of  Jeremiah,  the  assertion  of  a  specn- 
ladwe  idea  whidi  Jeiemiak  certainly  never  entertained, 
and  from  which  he  would  have  recoiled  in  dismay,  —  the 
id^  namely,  that  mirades  are  impossible ;  just  as  the 
<vdinary  Englishman  can  extract  from  God's  words  to 
Noah,  AJrukfid  and  mukipi^j  an  exhortation  to  hknself 
to  have  «  large  family.  Spinoza,  I  repeat,  knew  perfectly 
well  what  this  verhsl  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Bible  was 
worHi;  but  he  sranetimes  uses  it  because  of  the  hypo- 
thesis from  which  he  set  out;  because  of  his  having 
agreed  '^to  take  Scripture  as  it  stands,  and  not  to  ask 
how  it  arose." 

No  doubt  the  sagacity  of  Spinoza's  rules  for  biblical 
Interpretation,  the  power  of  his  analyus  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  the  interest  of  his  reflections  on  Jewish  history, 
are,  in  spite  of  this,  very  ^preat,  and  have  an  absolute 
-worth  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  silence  or  ambi- 
«nity  of  their  author  upon  a  point  of  cardinal  importanoe. 
OPew  candid  people  will  read  his  rules  of  interpretation 
without  exclaiming  that  they  are  the  very  dictates  of 
good  sense,  that  they  have  always  believed  in  them ;  and 
iH^ithout  adding,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  that  th^y 
-have  passed  their  lives  in  violating  them.  And  what 
'can  be  more  interesting,  than  to  find  that  perhaps  the 
^main  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  one  of 
which  from  our  English  Bible,  which  entirely  mistrans- 
lates the  26th  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  we 
•hear  nothing,  — the  perpetual  reproach  of  impurity  and 
"rejection  cast  upon  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  the 
exclusive  priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ?  What  can  be 
•more  suggestive,  after  Mr.  Mill  and  Dr.  Stanley  have  been 
filing  us  how  great  an  element  of  strength  to  the  Hebrew 
■nation  was  the  institution  of  prophets,  tiian  to  hear  from 
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ihe  ablest  of  Hebrews  how  this  institiition  seems  to  Hm 
to  have  been  to  his  nation  one  of  her  main  elemeDts  of 
weakness?  No  intelligent  man  ean  re^ui  the  TVactaiu^ 
Theohgico-PoUticus  withoat  being  profoundly  instraoted 
bj  it ;  but  neither  can  he  read  it  without  feeling  that,  as 
a  speonlative  work,  it  is,  to  use  a  French  military  ezpre»* 
sion,  in  ih»  air;  that,  in  a  eertain  sense,  it  is  in  want  of  » 
base  and  in  want  of  sapports ;  that  this,  base  and  these 
supports  are,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  il^ 
■elf^  and,  if  they  exist,  must  be  sought  for  in  other  worka 
of  (the  author. 

The  genuine  speculative,  opinions  of  Spinoza,  which  the 
TrvuskEtm  Theciogico-Politicus  but  imperfectly  reveals^ 
may,  in  his  Ethics  and  in  his  Letters,,  be  found  set  forth 
dearly.  It  is,  however,  the  business  of  crttictsm  to  deak 
with  every  independent  work  as  with  ask  indep^ndonli 
whole,  and  —  instead  of  establishing  between  the  TroKf^ 
Mm  Theologuso-PMicus  and  the  Dthica  of  Spinoza  9k 
relation  which  Spinoza  himself  has  not  eeftablished-^tq 
seize,  in  dealing  with  the  TracUxtui  Thedogico-PQliHcm^ 
the  important  fact  that  this  work  has  its  source,  QOt  in  thc^ 
axioms  and  definitions  of  the  Ethics,  but  in  a  hypothesis. 
The  Ethics  are  not  yet  translated  in^  Ea^igiish,  and  \ 
have  not  here  to  speak  of  them.  Then  will  be  the  right 
time  (or  critidam  to  try  and  seize  the  special  character 
and  tendencies  of  that  remarkable  work,  when  it  is  deal,* 
ing  with  it  directly.  The  criticism  of  the  Ethics  is  lair 
too  serious  a  task  to  be  undertaken  incidentally,  and 
merely  as  a  supplement  to  the  criticism  of  the  TracMu^ 
Theohgioo-PoHHctu,  Nevertheless,  on  certain  governing 
ideas  of  Spinoza,  whidli  receive  their  systematic  express 
sion,  indeed,  in  the  Ethics,  and  on  which  the  Traeiafufi 
Theolo^cO'PolUicM  is  not  formally  based^  but  which  9^ 
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yet  never  absent  from  Spinoza's  mind  in  the  composid^Mi 
of  any  work,  which  breathe  through  all  his  works,  and 
fill  them  with  a  peculiar  effect  and  power,  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say, 
I .  A  philosopher's  real  power  over  mankind  resides,  not 
in  his  metaphysical  formulas,  but  in  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dencies which  have  led  him  to  adopt  those  formulas. 
Spinoza's  critic,  therefore,  has  rather  to  bring  to  light 
that  spirit  and  those  tendencies  of  his  author,  than  to 
exhibit  his  metaphysical  formulas.  Propositions  about 
substance  pass  by  mankind  at  large  like  the  idle  wind, 
which  mankind  at  large  regajpds  not;  it  will  not  even 
listen  to  a  word  about  these  propositions,  unless  it  first 
learns  what  their  author  was  drivingjtt  with  them,  and 
finds  that  this  object  of  his  is  one  with  which  it  sympa- 
thizes, one,  at  any  rate,  which  commands  its  attention. 
And  mankind  is  so  far  right,  that  this  object  of  the  author 
is  really,  as  has  been  said,  that  which  is  most  important, 
that  which  sets  all  his  work  in  motion,  that  which  is  the 
secret  of  his  attraction  for  other  minds,  which,  by  differ- 
ent ways,  pursue  the  same  object 

Mr.  Maurice,  seeking  for  the  cause  of  Goethe's  great 
admiration  for  Spinoza,  thinks  that  he  finds  it  in  Spinoza's 
Hebrew  genius.  "  He  spoke  of  Grod,"  says  Mr.  Maurice, 
^as  an  actual  being,  to  those  who  had  fimcied  Him  a  name 
in  a  book.  The  child  of  the  drcumdsion  had  a  message 
for  Le^ing  and  GU)ethe  which  the  pagan  schools  of  phi- 
losophy could  not  bring."  This  seems  to  me,  I  confess, 
fiftnciful.  An  intensity  and  impressiveness,  which  came 
to  him  from  his  Hebrew  nature,  Spinoza  no  doubt  has ; 
but  the  two  things  which  are  most  remarkable  about  him, 
and  by  which,  as  I  think,  he  chiefly  impressed  Goethe, 
seem  to  me  not  to  come  to  him  from  his  Hebrew  nature  at 
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aH, — I  mean  his  denial  of  final  causes,  and  his  stoicism,  a 
stoicism  not  passive,  but  active.    For  a  mind  like  Gk)ethe's 

—  a  mind  profoundly  impartial  and  passionately  aspiring ' 
after  the  science,  not  of  men  only,  but  of  universal  naturoi 

—  the  popular  philosophy,  which  explains  all  things  byl 
reference  to  man,  and  regards  universal  nature  as  exist-j 
ing  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  even  of  certain  classes  oq 
men,  was  utterly  repulsive.  Unchecked,  this  philosophy 
would  gladly  maintain  that  the  donkey  exists  in  order 
that  the  invalid  Christian  may  have  donkey's  milk  be- 
fore breakfast;  and  such  views  of  nature  as  this  were 
exactly  what  Goethe's  whole  soul  abhorred.  Creation, 
be  thought,  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff;  he  desired 
to  rest  the  donkey's  existence  on  larger  grounds.  More 
than  any  philosopher  who  has  ever  lived,  Spinoza  satis- 
fied him  here.  The  full  exposition  of  the  counter-doc- 
trine to  the  popular  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Ethics ;  but  this  denial  of  final  causes  was  so  es- 
sential an  element  of  all  Spinoza's  thinking  that  we  shall, 
as  has  been  said  already,  find  it  in  the  work  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  the  Tractatits  Theologico-Poiitictis^ 
and,  indeed,  permeating  that  work  and  all  his  works* 
From  the  TracUxtiu  Theohgico-Politicus  one  may  take 
as  good  a  general  statement  of  this  denial  as  any  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Ethics :  — 

'^  Deus  naturam  dirigit,  prout  ejus  leges  universales^' 
non  autem  prout  humanae  natures  particulares  leges  exi- 
gunt,  adeoque  Deus  non  solius  humani  generis,  sed  totius 
naturse  rationem  habet."  (  God  directs  nature^  according 
as  the  universal  laws  of  nature^  but  not  according  as  the 
particular  laws  of  human  nature  require;  and  so  God 
has  regard,  not  of  the  human  race  only,  hut  of  entire 
nature,) 
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And,  as  a  pendant  to  tliis  denial  by  Spinoza  of  final 
causes,  comes  his  stoicism:  — 

^  Non  studemns,  nt  natura  nobis,  sed  contra  ut  nos  na- 
tnras  pareamus/'  (  Our  desire  u  not  thcU  nature  may  oheyf 
us,  hit,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  may  obey  nature^ 

Here  is  the  second  source  of  his  attractiveness  for 
Goethe ;  and  Groethe  is  but  the'  eminent  representative' 
of  a  whole  order  of  minds  whose  admiration  has  made 
Spinoza's  fame.  Spinoza  first  impresses  Goethe  and  any 
man  like  Goethe,  and  then  he  composes  him ;  first  he  fills 
and  satisfies  his  imagination  by  the  width  and  gr^nd^ur 
of  his  view  of  nature,  and  the4  he  fortifies  and  stills  his 
tnobile,  straining,  passionate,  poetic  temperament  by  the 
inorsi  lesson  he  draws  from  his  view  of  nature.  And  a 
/  inoral  lesson  not  of  mere  resigned  acquiescence,  not  of 
melancholy  quietism,  but  of  joyful  activity  within  the 
limits  of  man's  true  sphere :  — 

**^  Ipsa  hominis  essentia  est  conatus  quo  unusquisque' 
gtram  esse  conservare  conatur.  • . .  .-Virtus  hominis  est 
ipsa  hominis  essentia,  quatenus  a  solo  conatu  suum  esse 
conservandi  definitur. ....  Felidtas  in  eo  consistit  quod 
homo  suum  esse  conservare  potest  ....  Lsetitia  est  ho- 
ininis  transitio  ad  majorem  perfectionem. ....  Trlstitia 
est  hominis  transitio  ad  minorem  perfectionem."  {MMs 
very  essence  is  the  effort  wherewith  each  man  strives  to 

maintain  his  own  being MarCs  virtue  is  this  very 

essence,  ibfar  as  it  is  defined  by  this  single  effort  to  main-- 
tain  man^s  being,  ....  Happiness  consists  in  a  man's 
being  aide  to  maintain  his  ovm  being, ....  Joy  is  matCs 
passage  to  a  greater  perfection,  ....  Sorrow  is  man's 
pasiage  to  a  lesser  perfection.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  neither  of  these,  his  grand 
characteristic  doctrines,  is  Spinoza  truly  Hebrew  or  truly 
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Christian.  His  denial  of  final  causes  is  essentially  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  cheerinl  and 
selfHsafficing  stoicism  is  essentially  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  New.  The  doctrine  that  ^  Grod  directs  nature,  not 
according  as  the  particular  laws  of  human  nature,  but 
according  as  the  universal  laws  of  nature  require/'  is  at 
utter  variance  with  that  Hebrew  mode  of  representing 
Gk>d's  dealings,  which  makes  the  locusts  visit  Egypt  to  i 
punish  Pharaoh's  ha**dness  of  heart,  and  the  falling  dew ' 
avert  itself  from  the  fleece  of  Gideon.  The  doctrine  that/ 
**  all  sorrow  is  a  passage  to  a  lesser  perfection  "  is  at  utter 
variance  with  the  Christian  recognition  of  the  blessednesff 
of  sorrow,  working  <' repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
repented  of;  of  sorrow,  which,  in  Dante's  words,  "re- 
marries us  to  God."  Spinoza's  repeated  and  earnest  as- 
sertions that  the  love  of  Grod  is  man's  summum  honum^ 
do  not  remove  the  fundamental  diversity  between  his 
doctrine  and  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  doctrines.  By 
the  love  of  God  he  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Christiati  religions  mean  by  the  love  of 
God*  He  makes  the  love  of  Grod  to  consist  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Grod;  and,  as  we  know  God  only  through  his 
manifestation  of  himself  in. the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  by 
knowing  these  laws  that  we  love  Grod,  and  the  more  w:e 
know  them  the  more  we  love  -him.  This  may  be  true, 
but  this  is  not  what  the  Christian  means  by  the  love  of 
God.  Spinoza's  ideal  is  the  intellectual  life ;  thfi  Chris- 
tian's  ideal  is  the  religious  life.  Between  the  two  condi- 
tions there  is  all  the  difference  which  there  is  between 
the  being  in  love,  and  the  following,  with  delighted  com- 
prehension, a  demonstration  of  Euclid,  f^or  Spinoza, 
ondottbtedly,  the   crown   of  the   intellectual  life  is  a 

tiaaspori,  as  for  the  saint  the  crown  of  the  religiouB 
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life  is  a  transport;  but  the  two  transports  are  not  the 
same. 

This  is  true ;  yet  it  is  true,  also,  that  by  thus  crowning 
the  intellectual  life  with  a  sacred  transport,  by  thus  re- 
taining in  philosophy,  amid  the  discontented  murmurs 
of  all  the  army  of  atheism,  the  name  of  God,  Spinoza 
maintains  a  profound  affinity  with  that  which  is  truest  in 
religion,  and  inspires  an  indestructible  interest  ^  It  is 
true,**  one  may  say  to  the  wise  and  devout  Christian, 
<'  Spinoza's  conception  of  beatitude  is  not  yours,  and  can- 
not satisfy  you ;  but  whose  conception  of  beatitude  would 
you  accept  as  satisfying  ?  Not  even  that  of  the  devoutest 
of  your  fellow-Christians.  Fra  Angelico,  the  sweetest 
and  most  inspired  of  devout  souls,  has  given  us,  in  his 
great  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  his  conception  of 
beatitude.  The  elect  are  going  round  in  a  ring  on  long 
grass  under  laden  fruit-trees ;  two  of  them,  more  restless 
than  the  others,  are  flying  up  a  battiemented  street,— 
a  street  blank  with  all  the  ennui  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Across  a  gulf  is  visible,  for  the  delectation  of  the  saints, 
a  blazing  caldron  in  which  Beelzebub  is  sousing  the 
damned.  This  is  hardly  more  your  conception  of  beati- 
tude than  Spinoza's  is.  But  ^  in  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions  * ;  only,  to  reach  any  one  of  these  man- 
sions, are  needed  the  wings  of  a  genuine  sacred  trans- 
port, of  an  '  immortal  longing.' "  These  wings  Spinoza 
had ;  and,  because  he  had  them,  he  horrifies  a  certain 
school  of  his  admirers  by  talking  of  "  Grod  "  where  they 
talk  of  "  forces,"  and  by  talking  of  **  the  love  of  God " 
where  they  talk  of  "a  rational  curiosity." 

One  of  these  admirers,  M,  Yan  Yloten,  has  recently 
published  at  Amsterdam  a  supplementary  volume  to 
Spinoza's  works,  containing  the  interesting  document  of 
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Spinoza's  sentence  of  excommunication,  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  containing,  besides,  several 
lately  found  works  alleged  to  be  Spinoza's,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  even  if  authen- 
tic, of  no  great  importance.  M.  Van  Vloten  (who,  let 
me  be  permitted  to  say  in  passing,  writes  a  Latin  which 
would  make  one  think  that  the  art  of  writing  Latin  must 
be  now  a  lo.'^t  art  in  the  country  of  Lipsius)  is  very  anx- 
ious that  Spinoza's  unscientific  retention  of  the  name  of 
God  should  not  afflict  his  reader  with  any  doubts  as  to 
his  perfect  scientific  orthodoxy. 

''It  is  a  great  mistake,"  he  cries, ''  to  disparage  Spinoza 
as  merely  one  of  the  dogmatists  before  Kant.  By  keep- 
ing the  name  of  Grod,  while  he  did  away  with  his  person 
and  character,  he  has  done  himself  injustice.  Those  who 
look  to  the  bottom  of  things  will  see,  that,  long  ago  as  he 
lived,  he  had  even  then  reached  the  point  to  which  the 
post-Hegelian  philosophy  and  the  study  of  natural  science 
has  only  just  brought  our  own  times.  Leibnitz  expressed 
his  apprehension  lest  those  who  did  away  with  final  causes 
should  do  away  with  God  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  in 
his  having  done  away  with  final  causes,  and  with  God 
along  with  them^  that  Spinoza's  true  merit  consists." 

Now  it  must  be  remarked  that  to  use  Spinoza's  denial 
of  final  causes  in  order  to  identify  him  with  the  Coryphaei 
of  atheism,  is  to  make. a  false  use  of  Spinoza's  denial  of 
final  causes,  just  as  to  use  bis  assertion  of  the  all-impor- 
tance of  loving  God  to  identify  him  with  the  saints,  would 
be  to  make  a  false  use  of  his  assertion  of  the  all-impor- 
tance of  loving  God.  He  is  no  more  to  be  identified  with 
the  post-Hegelian  philosophers  than  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  St.  Augustine.  Nay,  when  M.  Van  Vloten  violently 
presses  the  parallel  with  the  post-Hegelians,  one  feels 
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€hat  the  parallel  with  St.  Augustine  is  the  far  truer  one. 
Compared  with  the  soldier  of  irreligion  M.  Yan  Vloten 
would  have  him  to  be,  Spinoza  is  religious.  His  own 
language  about  himself,  about  h»  aspirations  and  his 
course,  are  true :  his  foot  is  m  the  vera  mto,  his  eye  on 
the  beatific  vision. 
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R.  MILL  says,  in  his  book  on  Liberty,  tbat 
«  Christian  morality  is  in  great  part  merely  a 
protest  against  paganism ;  its  ideal  is  negative 
rather  than  positive,  passive  rather  than  ac- 
tive." He  says,  that,  in  certain  most  important  respects, 
^it  ialls  fiir  below  the  best  morality  of  the  ancients." 
JSfow  the  object  of  systems  of  morality  is  to  take  posses- 
sion of  human  life,  to  save  it  from  being  abandoned  to 
passion  or  allowed  to  drift  at  hazard,  to  give  it  happiness 
by  establishing  it  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  this  ob- 
ject they  seek  to  attain  by  prescribing  to  human  life  fixed 
principles  of  action,  fixed  rules  of  conduct.  In  its  unin- 
spired  as  well  as  in  its  inspired  moments,  in  its  days  of 
languor  and  gloom  as  well  as  in  its  days  of  sunshine  and 
energy,  human  life  has  thus  always  a  due  to  follow,  and 
may  always  be  making  way  towards  its  goal.  Christian 
morality  has  not  fiuled  to  supply  to  human  life  aids  of 
this  sort  It  has  supplied  them  far  more  abundantly  than 
many  of  its  critics  imagine.  The  most  exquisite  docu- 
ment, after  those  of  the  New  Testament,  of  all  that  the 
Christian  spirit  has  ever  inspii<ed,  — -  the  Imitationy  —  by 
no  means  contains  the  whole  of  Christian  morality ;  nay, 
the  disparagers  of  tliis  morality  would  think  themselvai 
•ufe  of  triumphing  if  one  t^greed  to  look  for  it  in  the  Jim* 
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tation  only.  But  even,  the  ImitcUtan  is  full  of  passages 
like  these :  "  Vita  sine  proposito  langoida  et  vaga  est "  ; 

—  "  Omni  die  renovare  debemus  propositum  nostrum,  di- 
centes :  nunc  hodie  perfecte  indpiamus,  quia  nihil  est  quod 
hactenus  fedmus  " ;  —  '^  Secundum  propositum  nostrum 
est  cursus  profectfis  nostri" ;  —  ^  Earo  etiam  unum  yitium 
perfecte  vindmus,  et  ad  quotidianum  profectum  non  ao- 
cendimur  " ;  —  "  Semper  aliquid  Qerti  proponendum  est " ; 

—  "  Tibi  ipsi  violentiam  frequenter  fac  " ;  {A  life  without 
a  purpose  is  a  languid,  drifting  thing ; — Every  day  we 
ought  to  renew  our  purpose^  saying  to  ourselves,  ^^  This  day 
let  us  make  a  sound  beginning,  ftyr  what  we  have  hitherto 
done  is  naught "  /  —  Our  improvemenX  is  in  proportion  to 
our  purpose  ;  —  We  hardly  ever  manage  to  get  completely 
rid  even  of  one  fatdt,  and  do  not  set  our  hearts  on  dailj 
improvement;  —  Always  place  a  definite  purpose  before 
thee ;  —  Get  the  habit  of  mastering  thine  inclination). 
These  are  moral  precepts,  and  moral  precepts  of  the 
best  kind.  As  rules  to  hold  possession  of  our  conduct, 
and  to  keep  us  in  the  right  course  through  outward  trou- 
bles and  inward  perplexity,  thej  are  equal  to  the  best 
ever  furnished  by  the  great  masters  of  morals,  —  Epicte- 
tus  or  Marcus  Aurelius. 

But  moral  rules,  apprehended  as  ideas  first,  and  then 
rigorously  followed  as  laws,  are,  and  must  be,  for  the  sage 
only.  The  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  force  of  intel- 
lect enough  to  apprehend  them  clearly  as  ideas,  nor  force 
of  character  enough  to  follow  them  strictly  as  laws.  The 
mass  of  mankind  can  be  carried  along  a  course  full  of 
hardship  for  the  natural  man,  can  be  borne  over  the  thou- 
sand impediments  of  the  narrow  way,  only  by  the  tide  of 
a  joyful  and  bounding  emotion.  It  is  impossible  to  rise 
from  reading  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius  without  a 
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sense  of  constraint  and  melancholy,'  without  feeling  that 
the  burden  laid  upon  man  is  wellnigh  greater  than  he  can 
bear.  Honor  to  the  sages  who  have  felt  this,  and  yet 
have  borne  it !  Yet,  even  for  the  sage,  this  sense  of  labor 
and  sorrow  in  his  march  towards  the  goal  constitutes  a 
relative  inferiority ;  the  noblest  souls  gf  whatever  creed, 
the  pagan  Empedocles  as  well  as  the  Christian  Paul,  have 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an  inspiration,  a  living  emo- 
tion, to  make  moral  action  perfect;  an  obscure  indication 
of  this  necessity  is  the  one  drop  of  truth  in  the  ocean  of 
verbiage  with  which  the  controversy  on  justification  by 
faith  has  flooded  the  world.  But,  for  the  ordinary  man, 
this  sense  of  labor  and  sorrow  constitutes  an  absolute  dis- 
qualification ;  it  paralyzes  him ;  under  the  weight  of  it 
he  cannot  make  way  towards  the  goal  at  all.  The  para- 
mount virtue  of  religion  is,  that  it  has  lighted  up  morality; 
that  it  has  supplied  the  emotion  and  inspiration  needful 
for  carrying  the  sage  along  the  narrow  way  perfectly,  for 
carrying  the  ordinary  man  along  it  at  all.  Even  the  re- 
ligions with  most  dross  in  them  have  had  something  of 
this  virtue ;  but  the  Christian  religion  manifests  it  with 
tmexampled  splendor.  ^'Lead  me,  Zeus  and  Destiny," 
says  the  prayer  of  Epictetus,  "  whithersoever  I  am  ap- 
pointed to  go ;  I  will  follow  without  wavering ;  even 
though  I  turn  coward  and  shrink,  I  shall  have  to  follow 
all  the  same."  The  fortitude  of  that  is  for  the  strong, 
for  the  few ;  even  for  them,  the  spiritual  atmosphere  with 
which  it  surrounds  them  is  bleak  and  gray.  But,  '^  Let 
thy  loving  spirit  lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righteous- 
ness";—  "The  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory  " ;  —  "  Unto  you  that  fear 
my  name  shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing 
in  his  wings,"  says  the  Old  Testament ;  ^^  Born,  not  of 
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blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  tlie  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man^ 
but  of  God  " ;  —  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
Bee  the  kingdom  of  God; " — "Whatsover  is  bom  of  God, 
overcometh  the  world,"  says  the  New.  The  ray  of  smi- 
shine  is  there,  the  glow  of  a  divine  wfmnth; — the  aus- 
terity of  the  sage  melts  away  under  it,  the  paralysis  of 
the  weak  is  heale'd ;  he  who  is  vivified  by  it  renews  his 
strength ;  ^'  all  things  are  possible  to  him  " ;  '*  he  is  a  new 
creature." 

Epictetus  says :  '<  Every  matter  has  two  handles,  one 
of  which  will  bear  taking  hold  of,  the  other  not  If  thy 
brother  sin  against  thee,  lay  not  hold  of  the  matter  by 
this,  that  he  sins  against  thee;  for  by  this  handle  the 
matter  will  not  bear  taking  hold  of.  But  rather  lay  hold 
of  it  by  this,  that  he  is  thy  brother,  thy  born  mate ;  and 
thou  wilt  take  hold  of  it  by  what  will  bear  handling." 
Jesus,  asked  whether  a  man  is  bound  to  forgive  his 
brother  as  often  as  seven  times,  answers:  '^I  say  not 
unto  thee,  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times 
seven."  Epictetus  here  suggests  to  the  reason  grounds 
for  forgiveness  of  injuries  which  Jesus  does  not ;  but  it 
is  vain  to  say  that  Epictetus  is  on  that  account  a  better 
moralist  than  Jesus,  if  the  warmth,  the  emotion,  of  Jesus's 
answer  fires  his  hearer  to  the  practice  of  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  while  the  thought  in  Epictetus's  leaves  him  cold. 
So  with  Christian  morality  in  general ;  its  distinction  is 
not  that  it  propounds  the  maxim,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  God 
and  thy  neighbor,"  with  more  development,  closer  rea- 
soning, truer  sincerity,  than  other  moral  systems ;  it  is 
that  it  propounds  this  maxim  with  an  inspiration  which 
wonderfully  catches  the  hearer  and  makes  him  act  upon 
it.  It  is  because  Mr.  Mill  has  attained  to  the  perception 
of  truths  of  this  nature,  that  he  is  —  instead  of  being,  like 
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die  sdiool  from  whick  he  i»t>ceedB,  doomed  to  sterilitj' 
-^a  writer  of  distinguished  mark  and  influencey  a  writer 
deserving  all  attention  and  respect ;  it  is  (I  must  be  par- 
doned for  saying)  because  he  is  not  sufficiently  leavened 
with  them,  that  he  &Us  just  short  of  being  a  great  writer. 
That  which  gives  to  the  moral  writings  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  their  peculiar  character  and  charm,  is 
their  being  suffused  and  softened  by  something  of  this 
very  sentiment  whence  Christian  morality  draws  its  best 
power.  .  Mr.  Long  has  recently  published  in  a  convenient 
form  a  tiunslation  of  these  writings,  and  has  thus  enabled 
English  readers  to  judge  Marcus  Aurelius  for  themselves ; 
he  has  rendered  his  countrymen  a  real  service  by  so  do* 
ing.  Mr.  Long's  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  the  general  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his 
translation:  on  these  matters,  besides,  I  am  hardly  en* 
titled  to  speak,  and  my  praise  is  of  no  value.  But  that 
fi>r  which  I  and  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  may  venture  to 
pnuse  Mr.  Long  is  this ;  that  he  treats  Marcus  Aurelius's 
writings,  as  he  treats  all  the  other  remains  of  Greek  and 
Boman  antiquity  which  he  touches,  not  as  a  dead  and 
dry  matter  of  learning,  but  as  documents  with  a  side  of 
modem  applicability  and  living  interest,  and  valuable 
mainly  so  far  as  this  side  in  them  can  be  made  dear; 
that  as  in  his  notes  on  Plutarch's  Roman  Lives  he  deals 
with  the  modem  epoch  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  not  as  food 
for  schoolboys,  but  as  food  for  men,  and  men  engaged  in 
the  current  of  contemporary  life  and  action,  so  in  his  re- 
marks and  essays  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  treats  this  truly 
modem  striver  and  thiaker,  not  as  a  Classical  Dictionary 
hero,  but  as  a  present  soorce  from  which  to  draw  *^  examr 
pie  of  life,  and  instruction  of  manners.''  Why  nuiy  not  a 
son  of  Dr.  Arnold  say,  what  might  naturally  here  be 
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by  any  other  critic,  that  in  this  lively  and  fruitful  way  of 
considering  the  men  and  affairs  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  Mr.  Long  resembles  Dr.  Arnold  ? 

One  or  two  little  complaints,  however,  I  have  against 
Mr.  Long,  and  I  will  get  them  off  my  mind  at  once.  In 
the  first  place,  why  could  he  not  have  found  gentler  and 
juster  terms  to  describe  the  translation  of  his  best  kQown 
predecessor,  Jeremy  Collier,  —  the  redoubtable  enemy  of 
stage  plays,  —  than  these:  '^a  most  coarse  and  vulgar 
copy  of  the  original  ?  "  As  a  matter  of  taste,  a  translator 
should  deal  leniently  with  his  predecessor ;  but,  putting 
that  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Long*s  language  is  a  great 
deal  too  hard.  Most  English  people  who  knew  Marcus 
Aurelius  before  Mr.  Long  appeared  as  his  introducer, 
knew  him  through  Jeremy  Collier.  And  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  like  Marcus  Aurelius  is  such  an  imperish- 
able benefit,  that  one  can  never  lose  a  peculiar  sense  of 
obligation  towards  the  man  who  confers  it.  Apart  from 
this  claim  upon  one's  tenderness,  however,  Jeremy  Col- 
lier's version  deserves  respect  for  its  genuine  spirit  and 
vigor,  the*  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  age  of  Dryden.  Jeremy 
Collier  too,  like  Mr.  Long,  regarded  in  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  living  moralist,  and  not  the  dead  classic;  and  his 
warmth  of  feeling  have  to  his  style  an  impetuosity  and 
rhythm  which  from  Mr.  Long's  style  (I  do  not  blame  it 
on  that  account)  are  absent.  Let  us  place  the  two  side 
by  side.  The  impressive  opening  of  Marcus  Aurelius's 
fifth  book,  Mr.  Long  translates  thus :  — 

^'  In  the  morning  when  thou  risest  unwillingly,  let  this 
thought  be  present :  I  am  rising  to  the  work  of  a  human 
being.  Why  then  am  I  dissatisfied  if  I  am  going  to  do 
the  things  for  which  I  exist  and  for  which  I  was  brought 
into  the  world?    Or  have  I  been  made  for  this,  to  lie  in 
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the  bed-clothes  and  keep  myself  warm  ? — But  this  is  mora 
pleasant. — Dost  thou  exist  then  to  take  thj  pleasure,  and 
not  at  all  for  action  or  exertion  ?  " 

Jeremy  Collier  has :  — 

^  When  you  find  an  unwillingness  to  rise  early  in  the 
morning,  make  this  short  speech  to  yourself:  '  I  am  get- 
ting up  now  to  do  the  business  of  a  man ;  and  am  I  out 
of  humor  for  going  about  that  which  I  was  made  for,  and 
for  the  sake  of  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world  ?  Was  I 
then  designed  for  nothing  but  to  doze  and  batten  beneath 
the  counterpane  ?  I  thought  action  had  been  the  end  of 
your  being.'" 

In  another  striking  passage,  again,  Mr.  Long  has :  — 

^  No  longer  wander  at  hazard ;  for  neither  wilt  thou 
read  thy  own  memoirs,  nor  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans and  Hellenes,  and  the  selections  from  books  which 
thou  wast  reserving  for  thy  old  age.  Hasten  then  to  the 
end  which  thou  hast  before  thee,  and,  throwing  away  idle 
hopes,  come  to  thine  own  aid,  if  thou  carest  at  all  for  thy- 
self, while  it  is  in  thy  power." 

Here  his  despised  predecessor  has :  — 

'^  Don't  go  too  far  in  your  books  and  overgrasp  yourself. 
Alas,  you  have  no  time  lefl  to  peruse  your  diary,  to  read 
over  the  Greek  and  Roman  history :  come,  don't  flatter 
and  deceive  yourself;  look  to  the  main  chance,  to  the 
end  and  design  of  reading,  and  mind  life  more  than 
notion :  I  say,  if  you  have  a  kindness  for  your  person, 
drive  at  the  practice  and  help  yourself,  for  that  is  in  your 
own  power." 

It  seems  to  me  that  here,  for  style  and  force,  Jeremy 
Collier  can  (to  say  the  least)  perfectly  stand  comparison 
with  Mr.  Long.  Jeremy  Collier's  real  defect  as  a  trans- 
lator is  not  his  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  but  his  imperfect 
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acquainianoe  with  Grreek ;  this  is  a  serious  defect,  a  fatal 
one ;  it  renders  a  translation  like  Mr.  Long's  necessary. 
Jeremy  Collier's  work  will  now  be  forgotten,  and  Mr, 
Long  stands  master  of  the  field ;  but  he  may  be  content, 
at  any  rate,  to  leave  his  predecessor's  grave  unharmed, 
even  if  he  will  not  throw  upon  it,  in  passing,  a  handfuU 
of  kindly  earth. 

Another  oomphiint  I  have  against  Mr.  Long  is,  that  he 
is  not  quite  idiomiatic  and  simple  enough.  It  is  a  little 
formal,  at  least,  if  not  pedantic,  to  say  Eihic  and  Dialec^ 
tic,  instead  of  Mhics  and  DudecticSy  and  to  say  ^  Hellenes 
and  Romans"  instead  of  ^  Greeks  and  Romans.''  And 
why,  too,  —  the  name  of  Antoninus  being  preoccupied  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  *—  will  Mr.  Long  call  his  author  Marcus 
Antonirms  instead  of  Marcus  Aureliits  f  Small  as  these 
matters  appear,  they  are  important  when  one  has  to  deal 
with  the  general  public,  and  not. with  a  small  circle  of 
sdiolars ;  and  it  is  the  general  public  that  the  translator 
of  a  short  masterpiece  on  morals,  such  as  ils  the  book  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  should  have  in  view ;  his  aim  should  be 
to  make  Marcus  Aurelius's  work  as  popular  as  the  Jmita" 
tion,  and  Marcus  Aurelius's  name  as  familiar  as  Socrates's. 
In  rendering  or  naming  him,  therefore,  punctilious  accu- 
racy of  phrase  is  not  so  much  to  be  sought  as  accessibility 
and  currency ;  everything  which  may  best  enable  the  Em- 
peror and  his  precepts  volttare  per  ora  vtrum.  It  is  es- 
sential to  render  him  in  language  perfectly  plain  and 
unprofessional,  and  to*  call  him  by  the  name  by  which  he 
is  best  and  most  distinctly  known.  The  translators  of  the 
Bil>le  talk  of  pence  and  not  denarii,  and  the  admirers  of 
Voltaire  do  not  eelehrate  him  under  the  name  of  Arouet. 

But,  after  these  trifling  complaints  are  made,  one  must 
'«nd,  a»  one  began,  in  unfS^gned  gcntitude  to  Mr.  Long  far 
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his  excellent  and  substantial  reproduction  in  English  of 
an  invaluable  work.  In  general  the  subetantialitj,  sound- 
ness, and  precision  of  his  rendering  are  (I  will  venturey 
after  all,  to  give  my  opinion  about  them)  as  conf>picuous 
as  the  living  spirit  with  which  he  treats  antiquity;  and 
these  qualities  are  particularly  desirable  in  the  translator 
of  a  work  like  Marcus  Aurelius's,  of  which  the  language 
is  often  corrupt,  almost  always  hard  and  obscure.  Any 
one  who  wants  to  appreciate  Mr.  Long's  merits  as  a 
translator  may  read,  in  the  original  and  in  Mr.  Long's 
translation,  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  tenth,  book ;  he 
will  see  how,  through  all  the  dubiousness  and  involved 
manner  of  the  Greek,  Mr.  Long  has  firmly  seized 
upon  the  clear  thought  which  is  bertainly  at  the  bottom 
of  that  troubled  wording,  and,  in  distinctly  rendering  this 
thought,  has  at  the  same  time  thrown  round  its  expres* 
siou  a  characteristic  shade  of  painMness  and  difficulty 
which  just  suits  it.  And  Marcus  Aurelius's  book  is  one 
which,  when  it  is  rendered  so  accurately  as  Mr.  Long 
tenders  it,  even  those  who  know  Greek  tolerably  well 
may  choose  to  read  rather  in  the  translation  than  in  the 
originaL  For  not  only  are  the  contents  here  incomp»* 
rably  more  valuable  than  the  external  form,  but  this  form, 
this  Greek  of  a  Boman,  is  not  one  of  those  styles  which 
have  a  physiognomy,  which  are  an  essential  part  of  their 
author,  which  stamp  an  indelible  impression  of  him  on 
the  reader's  mind.  An  old  Lyons  commentator  finds,  in- 
deed,' in  Marcus  Aurelius's  Greek,  something  characteris- 
tic, something  specially  firm  and  imperial ;  but  I  think  an 
ordinary  mortal  will  hardly  find  this ;  he  will  find  crabbed 
Greek,  without  any  charm  of  distinct  physiognomy.  The 
Greek  of  Thucydidee  and  Plato  has  this  charm,  and  he 
who. reads  them  in  a  translation,  however  accurate,  loses 
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it,  and  loses  much  in  losing  it ;  but  the  Greek  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  like  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
even  more  than  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
wanting  in  it.  If  one  could  be  assured  that  the  English 
Testament  were  made  perfectly  accurate,  one  might  be 
pei-fectly  content  never  to  open  a  Greek  Testament 
again ;  and,  Mr.  Long's  version  of  Marcus  Aurelius  be- 
ing what  it  is,  an  Englishman  who  reads  to  live,  and  does 
not  live  to  read,  may  henceforth  let  the  Greek  original 
repose  upon  its  shelf. 

The  man  whose  thoughts  Mr.  Long  has  thus  faithfully 
reproduced,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  figure  in  history. 
He  is  one  of  those  consoling  and  hope-inspiring  marks, 
which  stand  forever  to  remind  our  weak  and  easily  dis- 
couraged race  how  high  human  goodness  and  persever- 
ance have  once  been  carried,  and  may  be  carried  again. 
The  interest  of  mankind  is  peculiarly  attracted  by  exam- 
ples of  signal  goodness  in  high  places ;  for  that  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  goodness  is  the  most  striking  which  is 
borne  by  those  to  whom  all  the  means  of  pleasure  and 
self-indulgence  lay  open,  by  those  who  had  at  their  com- 
mand the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them. 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  ruler  of  the  grandest  of  em- 
pires ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men.  Besides  him, 
history  presents  one  or  two  other  sovereigns  eminent  for 
their  goodness,  such  as  Saint  Louis  or  Alfred.  But  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  has,  for  us  moderns,  this  great  superiority 
in  interest  over  Saint  Louis  or  Alfred,  that  he  lived  and 
acted  in  a  state  of  society  modern  by  its  essential  charac- 
teristics, in  an  epoch  akin  to  our  own,  in  a  brilliant  centre 
of  civilization.  Trajan  talks  of  "  our  enlightened  age " 
just  as  glibly  as  the  Times  talks  of  it.  Marcus  Aurelius 
thus  becomes  for  us  a  man  like  ourselves,  a  man  in  all 
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things  tempted  as  we  are.  Saint  Louis  inhabits  an  at- 
mosphere of  mediseval  Catholicism,  which  the  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  admire,  indeed,  may  even  pas- 
sionatelj  wish  to  inhabit,  but  which,  strive  as  he  will,  he 
cannot  really  inhabit ;  Alfred  belongs  to  a  state  of  society 
(I  say  it  with  all  deference  to  the  Saturday  Review  critic 
who  keeps  such  jealous  watch  over  the  honor  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors)  half  barbarous.  Neither  Alfred  nor 
Saint  Louis  can  be  morally  and  intellectually  as  near  to 
us  as  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  record  of  the  outward  life  of  this  admirable  man 
has  in  it  little  of  striking  incident.  He  was  bom  at  Rome 
on  the  26th  of  April,  in  the  year  121  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  nephew  and  son-in4aw  to  his  predecessor  on  the 
throne,  Antoninus  Pius.  When  Antoninus  died,  he  was 
forty  years  old,  but  from  the  time  of  his  earliest  manhood 
he  had  assisted  in  administering  public  affairs.  Then,  af- 
ter his  uncle's  death  in  161,  for  nineteen  years  he  reigned 
as  emperor.  The  barbarians  were  pressing  on  the  Roman 
frontier,  and  a  great  part  of  Marcus  Aurelius*s  nineteen 
years  of  reign  was  passed  in  campaigning.  His  absences 
from  Rome  were  numerous  and  long ;  we  hear  of  him  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece ;  but,  above  all,  in  the 
countries  on  the  Danube,  where  the  war  with  the  barba- 
rians was  going  on,  —  in  Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary.  In 
these  countries  much  of  his  Journal  seems  to  have  been 
written ;  parts  of  it  are  dated  from  them ;  and  there,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  fifly-ninth  birthday,  he  fell  sick  and 
died.*  The  record  of  him  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests 
is  the  record  of  his  inward  life,  —  his  Journal^  or  C7om- 
mentariesy  or  Meditations,  or  Thoughts,  for  by  all  these 
names  has  the  work  been  called.    Perhaps  the  most  inter* 

•  He  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 


esting  of  the  records  of  his  outward  life  is  that  whidh  the 
first  book  of  this  work  suppliesy  where  he  gives  an  a^ 
Goimt  of  his  educaiion,  recites  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  it,  and  ennmerates  his  obligations  to 
each  of  them.  It  is  a  refreshing  and  consoling  picture,  a 
priceless  treasure  for  those,  who,  sick  of  the  ^'  wild  and 
dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile,"  which  seems  to  be 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  history  has  to  offer  to  our  view, 
seek  eagerly  for  that  sulistratum  of  right-thinking  and 
well-doing  which  in  all  ages  must  surely  have  somewhere 
existed,  for  without  it  the  continued  life  of  humanity 
would  have  been  impossible.  ^  From  my  mother  I 
learnt  piety  and  beneficence,  and  abstinence  not  only 
from  evil  deeds  but  even  from  evil  thoughts ;  and  fur- 
ihar,  simpHcity  in  my  way  of  living,  far  removed  frooa 
the  habits  of  the  rich."  Let  us  remember  that,  the  next 
time  we  are  reading  the  sixth  satire  of  JuvenaL  ''  From 
my  tutor  I  learnt "  (hear  it,  ye  tutors  of  princes  I)  ^  en- 
durance of  labor,  and  to  want  little,  and  to  work  with  my 
own  hands,  and  not  to  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs, 
and  not  to  be  ready  to  listen  to  slander.*'  The  vices  and 
foibles  of  the  Greek  sophist  or  rhetorician,-'-* the  Ormcu^ 
hts  esurienSj  —  are  in  everybody's  mind;  but  he  who 
reads  Marcus  Aurelius's  account  of  his  Greek  teachers 
and  masters,  wiU  understand  how  it  is  that,  in  spite  of 
the  vices  and  foibles  of  individual  GrmcttH,  the  educar 
tion  of  the  human  race  owes  to  Greece  a  debt  which  can 
never  be  overrated.  The  vague  and  colorless  praise  of 
history  leaves  on  the  mind  hardly  any  impression  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius ;  it  is  only  from  the  private-  memoranda  of  hia 
nephew  that  we  learn  what  a  disciplined,  hard-^working^ 
gentle,  wise,  virtuous  man  he  was ;  a  man  who,  peihapsr 
interests  mankind  less  than  his  immortal  nephew  only  be- 
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cause  he  has  left  in  wridn^  no  record  of  his  inner  life,  *^ 
earei  quia  vote  iocro.  Of  the  outward  life  and  circnm- 
stanoes  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  beyond  these  notices  which 
he  has  himself  supplied,  there  are  few  of  much  interest 
and  importance.  There  is  the  fine  anecdote  of  his  speech 
when  he  heard  of  the  assassination  of  the  revolted  Avid- 
ins  Castdas,  against  whom  he  was  marching ;  he  wan  sorryy 
he  said,  to  he  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 
And  there  are  one  or  two  more  anecdotes  of  htm  which 
show  the  same  spirit»  But  the  great  record  for  the  out- 
ward life  of  a  man  who  has  left  such  a  record  of  his  lofty 
inward  aspirations  as  that  which  Marcus  Aurelius  has 
left,  is  the  dear  consenting  voice  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries,—-high  and  low,  friend  and  enemy,  pagan  and  Chris* 
tiauy'-^in  praise  of  his  sincerity,  justice,  and  goodness* 
The  world's  charity  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  excess, 
and  here  was  a  man  occupying  the  most  conspicuous 
station  in  the  world,  and  professing  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  conduct ;  *-  yet  the  world  was  obliged  to  de- 
dare  that  he  walked  worthily  of  his  profession.  Long 
after  his  death,  his  bust  was  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of 
private  men  through  the  wide  Roman  empire ;  it  may  be 
the  vulgar  part  of  human  nature  which  busies  itself  with 
the  semblance  and  doings  of  living  sovereigns,  it  is  its 
nobler  part  which  busies  itself  with  those  of  the  deadi 
these  busts  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  homes  of  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Italy,  bore  witness,  not  to  the  inmates'  friv- 
olous curiosity  about  princes  and  palaces,  but  to  their 
reverential  memory  of  the  passage  of  a  great  man  upon 
the  earth. 

Two  things,  however,  before  one  turns  from  the  out- 
ward  to  the  inward  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  force  them- 
edves  upon  one's  notice,  and  demand  a  word  of  comment ; 
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he  persecated  the  Christians,  and  he  had  for  his  son  the 
vicious  and  brutal  Commodus.  The  persecution  at  Lyons, 
in  which  Attalus  and  Pothinus  suffered,  the  persecution 
at  Smyrna,  in  which  Poljcarp  suffered,  took  place  in  his 
reign.  Of  his  humanity,  of  his  tolerance,  of  his  horror 
of  cruelty  and  violence,  of  his  wish  to  refrain  from  severe 
measures  against  the  Christians,  of  his  anxiety  to  temper 
the  severity  of  these  measures  when  they  appeared  to  him 
indispensable,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  the  letter,  attributed  to  him,  dii^cting  that 
no  Christian  should  be  punished  for  being  a  Christian,  is 
spurious ;  it  is  almost  certain  that  his  alleged  answer  to 
the  authorities  of  Lyons,  in  which  he  directs  that  Chris- 
tians persisting  in  their  profession  shall  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law,  is  genuine.  Mr.  Long  seems  inclined  to 
try  and  throw  doubt  over  the  persecution  at  Lyons,  by 
pointing  out  that  the  letter  of  the  Lyons  Christians  relat- 
ing it,  alleges  it  to  have  been  attended  by  miraculous  and 
incredible  incidents.  "  A  man,"  he  says,  "  can  only  act 
consistently  by  accepting  all  this  letter  or  rejecting  it  all, 
and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  either."  But  it  is  contrary 
to  all  experience  to  say  that  because  a  fact  is  related  with 
incorrect  additions  and  embellishments,  therefore  it  proba- 
bly never  happened  at  all ;  or  that  it  is  not,  in  general, 
easy  for  an  impartial  mind  to  distinguish  between  the 
fact  and  the  embellishments.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Lyons  persecution  took  place,  and  that  the  punishment 
of  Christians  for  being  Christians  was  sanctioned  by  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  But  then  I  must  add  that  nine  modem 
readers  out  of  ten,  when  they  read  this,  will,  I  believe, 
have  a  perfectly  false  notion  of  what  the  moral  action  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  sanctioning  that  punishment,  really 
was.    They  ima^ne  Trajan,  or  Antoninus  Pius,  or  Mar- 
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COS  Aurclius,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Grospel,  fully 
aware  of  the  spirit  aud  holiness  of  the  Christian  saints, 
ordering  their  extermination  because  they  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light  Far  from  this ;  the  Christianity  which 
these  emperors  aimed  at  repressing  was,  in  their  concep- 
tion of  it,  something  philosophically  contemptible,  politi- 
cally subversive,  and  morally  abominable.  As  men,  they 
sincerely  regarded  it  much  as  well-conditioned  people, 
with  us,  regai^  Mormonism ;  as  rulers,  they  regarded  it 
much  as  Liberal  statesmen,  with  us,  regard  the  Jesuits. 
A  kind  of  Mormonism,  constituted  as  a  vast  secret  society, 
with  obscure  aims  of  political  and  social  subversion,  was 
what  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  believed 
themselves  to  be  repressing  when  they  punished  Chris- 
tians. The  early  Christian  apologists  again  and  again 
declare  to  us  under  what  odious  imputations  the  Chris- 
tians lay,  how  general  was  the  belief  that  these  imputa- 
tions were  well-grounded,  how  sincere  was  the  horror 
which  the  belief  inspired.  The  multitude,  convinced 
that  the  Christians  were  atheists  who  ate  human  flesh 
and  thought  incest  no  crime,  displayed  against  them  a 
fury  so  passionate  as  to  embarrass  and  alarm  their  rulers. 
The  severe  expressions  of  Tacitus,  exitioMlii  supersHHo 
"^odio  humani  generis  convicti,  show  how  deeply  the 
prejudices  of  the  multitude  imbued  the  educated  class 
also.  One  asks  one's  self  with  astonishment  how  a  doc- 
trine so  benign  as  that  of  Christ  can  have  incun*ed  mis- 
representation so  monstrous.  The  inner  and  moving 
cause  of  the  misrepresentation  lay,  no  doubt,  in  this: 
that  Christianity  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  Roman  world, 
destined  to  act  in  that  world  as  its  dissolvent;  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world,  like 
democracy  in  the  modem  world,  like  every  new  spirit 
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with  a  similar  mission  assigned  to  it,  should  at  itd  first 
appearance  oocasion  an  instinctive  shrinking  and  repug- 
nance in  the  world  which  it  was  to  dissolve.  The  outer 
and  palpahle  causes  of  the  misrepresentation  were,  for  the 
Boman  public  at  large,  the  confounding  of  the  Christians 
with  the  Jews,  that  isolated,  fierce,  and  stubborn  race^ 
whose  stubbornness,  fierceness,  and  isolation,  real  as  they 
were,  the  fancy  of  a  civilized  Boman  jit  further  exagger- 
ated ;  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  novelty  which  but^ 
rounded  the  Christian  rites ;  the  very  simplicity  of  Christian 
theism :  for  the  Roman  statesman,  the  character  of  secret 
assemblages  which  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  comma*- 
nity  wore,  under  a  State-system  as  jealous  of  unauthorized 
associations  as  the  Statensydtem  of  modern  France* 

A  Roman  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  time  and  position  could 
not  well  see  the  Christians  except  through  the  mist  of 
these  prejudices.  Seen  through  such  a  mist,  the  Chris- 
tians appeared  with  a  thousand  faults  not  their  own ;  but 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  that  faults,  really 
their  own,  many  of  them  assuredly  appeared  with  besides^ 
feults  especially  likely  to  strike  such  an  observer  as  Mar** 
Gus  Aurelias,  and  to  confirm  him  in  the  prejudices  of  his 
race,  station,  and  rearing.  We  look  back  upon  Christian- 
ity after  it  has  proved  what  a  future  it  bore  within  it,  and 
for  us  the  sole  representatives  of  its  early  struggles  are 
the  pure  and  devoted  spirits  through  whom  it  proved  this; 
Marcus  Aurelius  saw  it  with  its  future  yet  unshown,  and 
with  the  tares  among  its  professed  progeny  not  less  con* 
spicuous  than  the  wheat.  Who  can  doubt  that  among  the 
professing  Christians  of  the  second  century,  as  among  the 
prc^essing  Christians  of  the  nineteenth,  there  was  plenty 
of  foUy,  plenty  of  nhid  nonsense,  plenty  of  gross  fanati- 
dsmi  who  will  even  venture  to  affirm  that,  separated  la 
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great  measure  from  the  intellect  and  civilization  of  the 
world  for  one  or  two  centuries,  Christianity,  wonderful  as  • 
have  been  its  fruits,  had  the  development  perfectly  worthy 
of  its  inestimable  germ  ?  Who  will  venture  to  affirm  that, 
by  the  alliance  of  Christianity  with  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  men  like  the  Antonines,  —  of  the  best  product 
of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  whilQ  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  civilization  had  yet  life  and  power, —^  Christianity 
and  the  world,  as  well  as  the  Antonines  themselves,  would 
not  have  been  gainers?  That  alliance  was  not  to  be ;  — 
the  Antonines  lived  and  died  with  an  utter  misconception 
of  Christianity ;  Christianity  grew  up  in  the  Catacombs, 
not  on  the  Palatine.  Marcus  Aurelius  incurs  no  moral 
reproach  by  having  authorized  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians ;  he  does  not  thereby  become  in  the  least  what 
we  mean  by  a  persecutor.  One  may  concede  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  see  Christianity  as  it  really  was ; 
—  as  impossible  as  for  even  the  moderate  and  sen^ble 
Fleury  to  see  the  Antonines  as  they  really  were ;  —  one 
may  concede  that  the  point  of  view  from  which  Christian- 
ity appeared  something  anti-civil  and  anti-«ocial,  whidi 
the  State  had  the  faculty  to  judge  and  the  duty  to  sup- 
press, was  inevitably  his.  Still,  however,  it  remains  true, 
that  this  sage,  who  made  perfection  his  aim  and  reason 
his  law,  did  Christianity  an  immense  injustice,  and  rested 
in  an  idea  of  State-attributes  which  was  illusive.  And 
this  is,  in  truth,  characteristic  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  that 
he  is  blameless,  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  unfortunate ;  in 
his  diaracter,  beautiful  as  it  ia,  there  is  somethmg  melan- 
choly, circumscribed,  and  ineffectual. 

For  of  his  having  such  a  son  a»  Commodus,  too,  one 
must  say  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  that  account, 
but  that  he  is  unfortunate.    Dsisposition  and  temperameai 
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are  inexplicable  things ;  there  are  natures  on  which  the 
best  education  and  example  are  thrown  away ;  excellent 
fathers  may  have,  without  any  &ult  of  theirs,  incurably 
vicious  sons.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  Commo- 
dus  was  left,  at  the  perilous  age  of  nineteen,  master  of 
the  world ;  while  his  father,  at  that  age,  was  but  begin- 
ning a  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  wisdom,  labor,  and 
self-command,  under  the  sheltering  teachership  of  his  un- 
cle Antoninus.  Commodus  was  a  prince  apt  to  be  led  by 
favorites ;  and  if  the  story  is  true  which  says  that  he  left, 
all  through  his  reign,  the  Christians  unthoubled,  and  as- 
cribes this  lenity  to  the  influence  of  his  mistress  Marcia, 
it  shows  that  he  could  be  led  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil ; 
—  for  such  a  nature  to  be  left  at  a  critical  age  with  abso- 
lute power,  and  wholly  without  good  counsel  and  direc- 
tion, was  the  more  fatal.  Still  one  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  example  of  Marcus  Aurelius  could  have  availed 
more  with  his  own  only  son;  one  cannot  but  think  that  with 
such  virtue  as  his  there  should  go,  too,  the  ardor  which 
removes  mountains,  and  that  the  ardor  which  removes 
mountains  might  have  even  won  Commodus;  the  word 
ineffectual  again  rises  to  one's  mind  ;  Marcus  Aurelius 
saved  his  own  soul  by  his  righteousness,  and  he  could 
do  no  more.  Happy  they,  who  can  do  this !  but  still  hap- 
pier, who  can  do  more  I 

Yet,  when  oiie  passes  from  his  outward  to  his  inward 
life,  when  one  turns  over  the  pages  of  his  Meditations^  — 
entries  jotted  down  from  day  to  day,  amid  the  business  of 
the  city  or  the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  for  his  own  guidance 
and  support,  meant  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  style,  with  no  care,  even,  for  correct 
writing,  not  to  be  surpassed  for  naturalness  and  sincerity, 
all  disposition  to  carp  and  cavil  dies  away,  and  one  is 
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overpoweired  by  the  charm  of  a  character  of  such  purity, 
delicacy,  and  virtue.  He  fails  neither  in  small  things 
nor  in  great ;  he  keeps  watch  over  himself,  both  that  the 
great  springs  of  action  many  be  right  in  him,  and  that 
the  minute  details  of  action  may  be  right  also ;  how  ad- 
mirable in  a  hard-tasked  ruler,  and  a  ruler,  too,  with  a 
passion  for  thinking  and  reading,  is  such  a  memorandum 
as  the  following :  — 

"  Not  frequently  nor  without  necessity  to  say  to  any 
one,  or  to  write  in  a  letter,  that  I  have  no  leisure ;  nor 
continually  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  duties  required  by 
our  relation  to  those  with  whom  we  live,  by  alleging  ur- 
gent occupation." 

And  when  that  ruler  is  a  JEloman  emperor,  what  an 
^  idea "  is  this  to  be .  written  down  and  meditated  by 
him:  — 

^^  The  idea  of  a  polity  in  which  there  is  the  same  law 
for  all,  a  polity  administered  with  regard  to  equal  rights 
and  equal  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  idea  of  a  kingly 
government  which  respects  most  of  all  the  freedom  of 
the  governed." 

And,  for  all  men  who  "  drive  at  practice,"  what  prac- 
tical rules  may  not  one  accumulate  out  of  these  Medi" 
tations :  — 

*<  The  greatest  part  of  what  we  say  or  do  being  unne- 
cessary, if  a  man  takes  this  away,  he  will  have  more  lei- 
sure and  less  uneasiness.  Accordingly,  on  every  occasion 
a  man  should  ask  himself:  '  Is  this  one  of  the  unnecessary 
things?'  Now  a  man  should  take  away  not  only  unneces- 
sary acts,  but  also  unnecessary  thoughts,  for  thus  superflu- 
ous acts  will  not  follow  after." 

And  again :  — 

"We  ought  to  check  in  the  series  of  our  thoughts 
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eyerjthing  that  is  without  a  parpoBe  and  ageless,  bnt 
most  of  all  the  over-carious  feeling  and  the  malignant ; 
and  a  man  should  use  himself  to  think  of  those  things 
only  about  which  if  one  should  suddenly  ask,  ^  What  hast 
thou  now  in  th j  thoughts  ? '  with  perfect  openness  thou 
mightest  immediately  answer,  'This  or  That';  so  that 
from  thy  words  it  should  be  plain  that  everything  in  thee 
is  simple  and  benevolent,  and  such  as  befits  a  social  ani-* 
mal,  and  one  that  cares  not  for  thoughts  about  sensual 
enjoyments,  or  any  rivalry  or  envy  and  suspicion,  or  any- 
thing else  for  which  thou  wouldst  blush  if  thou  shouldsl 
say  thou  hadst  it  in  thy  mind." 

So,  with  a  stringent  practicalness  worthy  of  Franklin^ 
he  discourses  on  his  favorite  text,  Let  nothing  he  done 
withotet  a  purpose.  But  it  is  when  he  enters  the  region 
-  where  Franklin  cannot  follow  him,  when  he  utters  lua 
thoughts  on  the  ground-motives  of  human  action,  that  he 
is  most  interesting ;  —  that  he  becomes  the  unique,  the  in- 
comparable Marcus  Aurelius.  Christianity  uses  language 
very  liable  to  be  nusunderstood  when  it  seems  to  tell  men 
to  do  good,  not,  certainly,  from  the  vulgar  motives  of 
worldly  interest,  <x  vaoity,  or  love  of  human  praise,  but 
that  ^*  their  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  may  reward 
them  openly.*'  The  motives  of  reward  and  punishmeol 
have  come,  from  the  misconception  of  language  of  this 
kind,  to  be  strai^ely  over-pressed  by  naany  Christiaxi 
moralists,  to  the  deterioration  and  disfigurement  of  Chm- 
tianity.     Marcus  Aurelius  says,  truly  and  nobly :  — 

^  One  man,  when  he  has  done  a  service  to  another,  » 
ready  to  set  it  down  to  his  account  as  a  &vor  conferred. 
Another  is  not  ready  to  do  this,  but  still  in  his  own  mind 
he  thinks  of  the  man  as  his  debtor,  and  he  knows  w'hat  he 
has  done.    A  third  in  a  manner  does  not  even  know  what 
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he  has  done,  hut  he  is  Uke  a  vine  which  hcu  produced 
grapes,  and  seeks  far  nothing  more  after  it  has  once  pro^ 
duced  its  proper  fruit.  As  a  horse  when  he  has  run,  a 
dog  when  he  has  caught  tiie  game,  a  bee  when  it  haa 
made  its  honey,  so  a  man  when  he  has  done  a  good  act, 
does  not  call  out  for  others  to  come  and  see,  bat  he  goes 
on  to  another  act,  as  a  vine  goes  on  to  produce  again  the 
grapes  in  season.  Must  a  man,  then,  be  one  of  these, 
who  in  a  manner  acts  thus  without  observing  it?    Yes." 

And  again :  — 

^  What  more  dost  thou  want  when  thou:  hast  done  a 
man  a  service  ?  Art  thou  not  content  th^t  thou  hast  done 
something  conformable  to  thy  nature,  and  dost  thou  seek 
to  be  paid  for  it,  just  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a  recompens0 
for  seeing,  or  the  feet  for  walking  f  " 

Christianity,  in  order  to  match  morality  of  this  strain) 
has  to  correct  its  appai:^nt  offers  of  external  reward,  and 
to  say :  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you, 

I  have  said  that  it  is  by  its  accent  of  emotion  that  the 
morality  of  Marcus  Aurelius  acquires  a  special  character, 
and  reminds  one  of  Christian  morality.  The  sentences 
of  Seneca  are  stimulating  to  the  intellect ;  the  sentences 
of  Epictetus  are  fortifying  to  the  character ;  the  sentences 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  find  their  way  to  the  soul.  I  have 
said  that  religious  emotion  has  the  power  to  light  up 
morality ;  the  emotion  of  Marcus  Aurelius  does  not  quite 
light  up  his  morality,  but  it  suffuses  it ;  it  has  not  power 
to  melt  the  clouds  of  effort  and  austerity  quite  away,  but 
it  shines  through  them  and  glorifies  them ;  it  is  a  spirit, 
not  so  much  of  gladness  and  elation,  as  of  gentleness  and 
sweetness ;  a  delicate  and  tender  sentiment,  which  is  less 
than  joy  and  more  than  resignation.  He  says  that  in 
his  youth  he  learned  from  Maximus,  one  of  his  teachers, 

12*  B 
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^  cheerfulness  in  all  drcumstances  as  well  as  in  illness ; 
and  a  just  admixture  in  the  morcd  character  of  sweetnesi 
and  dignity  ";  and  it  is  this  yery  admixture  of  sweetness 
with  his  dignity  which  makes  him  so  beautiful  a  moralist. 
It  enables  him  to  carry  even*  into  his  observation  of  na- 
ture a  delicate  penetration,  a  sympathetic  tenderness, 
worthy  of  Wordsworth ;  the  spirit  of  such  a  remark  as 
the  following  has  hardly  a  parallel,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  lit- 
erature :  — 

"  Figs,  when  they  are  quite  ripe,  gape  open ;  and  in 
the  ripe  olives  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  near 
to  rottenness  adds  a  peculiar  beauty  to  the  fruit.  And 
the  ears  of  corn  bending  down,  and  the  lion*s  eyebrows, 
and  the  foam  which  flows  from  the  mouth  of  wild  boars, 
and  many  other  things,  —  though  they  are  far  from  being 
beautiful,  in  a  certain  sense,  —  still,  because  they  come  in 
the  course  of  nature,  have  a  beauty  in  them,  and  they 
please  the  mind ;  so  that  if  a  man  should  have  a  feeling 
and  a  deeper  insight  with  respect  to  the  things  which  are 
produced  in  the  universe,  there  is  hardly  anything  which 
comes  in  the  course  of  nature  which  will  not  seem  to  him 
to  be  in  a  manner  disposed  so  as  to  give  pleasure." 

But  it  is  when  his  strain  passes  to  directly  moral  sub- 
jects that  his  delicacy  and  sweetness  lend  to  it  the  great- 
est charm.  Let  those  who  can  feel  the  beauty  of  spirit- 
ual refinement  read  this,  the  reflection  of  an  emperor  who 
prized  mental  superiority  highly  :  — 

"  Thou  say  est, '  Men  cannot  admire  the  sharpness  of 
thy  wits.'  Be  it  so ;  but  there  are  many  other  things  of 
which  thou  canst  not  say,  ^  I  am  not  formed  for  them  by 
nature.'  Show  those  qualities,  then,  which  are  altogether 
in  thy  power,  —  sincerity,  gravity,  endurance  of  labor, 
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aversion  to  pleasure,  contentment  with  thj  portion  and 
with  few  things,  benevolence,  frankness,  no  love  of  super* 
fluity,  freedom  from  trifling,  magnanimity.  Dost  thou 
not  see  how  many  qualities  thou  art  at  once  able  to  ex- 
hibit, as  to  which  there  is  no  excuse  of  natural  incapacity 
and  unfitness,  and  yet  thou  still  remainest  voluntarily  be- 
low the  mark  ?  Or  art  thou  compelled,  through  being 
defectively  furnished  by  nature,  to  murmur,  and  tcr  be 
mean,  and  to  flatter,  and  to  find  fault  with  thy  poor  body, 
and  to  try  to  please  men,  and  to  make  great  di^^play,  an<| 
to  be  so  restless  in  thy  mind  ?  No,  indeed ;  but  thou 
mightest  have  been  delivered  from  these  things  long  ago. 
Only,  if  in  truth  thou  canst  be  charged  with  being  rather 
slow  and  dull  of  comprehension,  thou  must  exert  thyself 
about  this  also,  not  neglecting  nor  yet  taking  pleasure 
in  thy  dulness." 

The  same  sweetness  enables  him  to  fix  his  mind,  when 
he  sees  the  isolation  and  moral  death  caused  by  sin,  not 
on  the  cheerless  thought  of  the  misery  of  this  condition, 
but  on  the  inspiring  thought  that  man  is  blessed  with  the 
power  to  escape  from  it :  — 

'^  Suppose  that  thou  hast  detached  thyself  from  the 
natural  unity,  —  for  thou  wast  made  by  nature  a  part,  but 
now  thou  hast  cut  thyself  ofl^,  —  jet  here  is  this  beautiful 
provision,  that  it  is  in  thy  power  again  to  unite  thyself. 
God  has  allowed  this  to  no  other  part,  —  after  it  has  been 
separated  and  cut  asunder,  to  come  together  again.  But 
consider  the  goodness  with  which  he  has  privileged  man ; 
for  he  has  put  it  in  his  power,  when  he  has  been  sepa- 
rated, to  return  and  to  be  united  and  to  resume  his 
place." 

It  enables  him  to  control  even  the  passion  for  retreat 
and  solitude,  so  strong  in  a  soul  like  hia,  to  which  the 
world  could  offer  no  abiding  city :  — • 
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^Men  seek  retreat  for  themselves,  houses  in  the  coan^ 
try,  sea-shores,  and  mountains ;  and  thou,  too,  art  wonr 
to  desire  such  things  very  much.  But  this  is  altogethei 
a  mark  of  the  most  common  sort  of  men,  for  it  is  in  thy 
power  whenever  thou  shalt  choose  to  retire  into  thyself 
For  nowhere  either  with  more  quiet  or  more  freedom 
from  trouble  does  a  man  retire  than  into  his  own  soul, 
particularly  when  he  has  within  him  such  thoughts  that 
by  looking  into  them  he  is  immediately  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity. Constantly,  then,  give  to  thyself  this  retreat, 
and  renew  thyself;  and  let  thy  principles  be  brief  and 
fundamental,  which,  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  recur  to  them, 
will  be  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  soul  completely,  and  to  send 
thee  back  free  from  all  discontent  with  the  things  to  which 
thou  retumest." 

Against  this  feeling  of  discontent  ^nd  weariness,  so  nat- 
ural to  the  great  for  whom  there  seems  nothing  left  to  de- 
sire or  to  strive  after,  but  so  enfeebling  to  them,  so  dete- 
riorating, Marcus  Aurelius  never  ceased  to  struggle. 
With  resolute  thankfulness  he  kept  in  remembrance 
the  blessings  of  his  lot ;  the  true  blessings  of  it,  not  the 
false:  — 

^*  I  have  to  thank  Heaven  that  I  was  subjected  to  a 
ruler  and  a  father  j[ Antoninus  Fius)  who  was  able  to 
take  away  all  pride  from  me,  and  to  bring  me  to  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  in  a  palace 
without  either  guards,  or  embroidered  dresses,  or  any 
show  of  this  kind ;  but  that  it  is  in  such  a  man's  power  to 
bring  himself  very  near  to  the  fashion  of  a  private  per- 
son, without  being  for  this  reason  either  meaner  in  thought 
or  more  remiss  in  action  with  respect  to  the  things  which 
must  be  done  for  public  interest.  ....  I  have  to  be 
thankful  that  my  children  have  not  been  stupid  nor  de- 
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formed  in  body ;  that  I  did  not  make  more  proficiency  in 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  other  studies,  by  i^hich  I  should 
perhaps  have  been  completely  engrossed,  if  I  had  seen 
that  I  was  making  great  progress  in  them ;  .  .  .  that  I 
knew  Apollonius,  Rusticus,  Maximus ;  .  .  .  that  I  re- 
ceived dear  and  frequent  impressions  about  living  ac- 
cording to  nature,  and  what  kind  of  a  life  that  is,  so  that, 
so  far  as  depended  on  Heaven,  and  its  gifts,  help,  and  in- 
spiration, nothing  hindered  me  from  forthwith  living  ac- 
cording to  nature,  though  I  still  fall  short  of  it  through 
my  own  faulty  and  through  not  observing  the  admonitioiiB 
of  Heaven,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  its  direct  instructions ; 
that  my  body  has  held  out  so  long  in  such  a  kind  of  life 
as  mine ;  that  though  it  was  my  mother's  lot  to  die  young, 
she  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  with  me ;  that  when- 
ever I  wished  to  help  any  man  in  his  need,  I  was  never 
told  that  I  had  not  the  means  of  doing  it;  that,  when 
I  had  an  inclination  to  philosophy,  I  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  sophist/' 

And,  as  he  dwelt  with  gratitude  on  these  helps  and 
blessings  vouchsafed  to  him,  his  mind  (so,  at  least,  it  seems 
to  me)  would  sometimes  revert  with  awe  to  the  perils  and 
temptations  of  the  lonely  height  where  he  stood,  to  the 
lives  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  in  their  hide- 
ous blackness  and  ruin ;  and  then  he  wrote  down  for  him- 
self such  a  warning  entry  as  this,  significant  and  terrible 
in  its  abruptness :  — 

*^  A  black  character,  a  womanish  character,  a  stubborn 
character,  bestial,  childish,  animal,  stupid,  counterfeit, 
scurrilous,  fraudulent,  tyrannical  I " 

Or  this :  — 

^  About  what  am  I  now  employing  my  soul  ?  On  every 
occasion  I  must  ask  myself  this  question,  and  inquirei 
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What  have  I  now  in  this  part  of  me  which  they  call  the 
miling  principle,  and  whose  soul  have  I  now  ?  —  that  of  a 
childf  or  of  a  young  man,  or  of  a  weak  woman,  or  of  a 
tyrant,  or  of  one  of  the  lower  animals  in  the  service  of 
man,  or  of  a  wild  heast  ?  " 

The  character  he  wished  to  attain  he  knew  well,  and 
beautifully  he  has  marked  it,  and  marked,  too,  his  sense 
<^  shortcoming:  — 

^'  When  thou  hast  assumed  these  names,  —  good,  mod- 
est, true,  rational,  equal-minded,  magnanimous,  —  take 
care  that  thou  dost  not  change  these  names;  and,  i£ 
thou  shouldst  lose  them,  quickly  return  to  them.  If 
thou  maintainest  thyself  in  possession  of  these  names 
without  desiring  that  others  should  call  thee  by  them^ 
thou  wilt  be  another  being,  and  wilt  enter  on  another 
life.  For  to  continue  to  be  such  as  thou  hast  hitherto 
been,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  and  defiled  in  soch  a  life, 
is  the  character  of  a  very  stupid  man,  and  one  over-fond 
of  his  life,  and  like  those  half-devoured  fighters  with  wild 
beasts,  who,  though  covered  with  wounds  and  gore,  still 
entreat  to  be  kept  to  the  following  day,  though  they  will 
be  exposed  in  the  same  state  to  the  same  claws  and  bites. 
Therefore  fix  thyself  in  the  possession  of  these  few  named: 
-BSkd  if  thou  art  able  to  abide  in  them,  abide  as  if  thou  wast 
•removed  to  the  Happy  Islands." 

For  all  his  sweetness  and  serenity,  however,  man's 
point  of  life  ^  between  two  infinities  "  (of  that  expression 
Marcus  Aurelins  is  the  real  owner)  was  to  him  anything 
but  a  Happy  Island,  and  the  performances  on  it  he  saw 
through  no  veils  of  illusion.  Nothing  is  in  general  more 
gloomy  and  monotonous  than  declamations  on  the  hoUow- 
ness  -and  transitoriness  of  human  life  and  grandeur :  but 
h^re,  too,  the    great  charm  of   Marcus  Aur^ius,  his 
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amotion,  comes  in  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  to  break 
through  the  gloom ;  and  even  on  this  eternallj-used 
topic,  he  is  imaginative,  fresh,  and  striking:  — 

*'  GoBsider,  for  example,  the  times  of  Vespasian.  Thoa 
wilt  see  all  these  things,  people  marrying,  bringing  up 
children,  sick,  dying,  warring,  feasting,  trafficking,  culti- 
vating the  ground,  flattering,  obstinately  arrogant,  sus- 
pecting, plotting,  wishing  for  somebody  to  die,  grumbling 
about  title  present,  loving,  heaping  up  treasure,  desiring 
to  be  consuls  or  kings.  Well  then,  that  life  of  these 
people  no  longer  exists  at  all.  Again,  go  to  the  times  of 
TVajan*  All  is  again  the  same.  Their  life  too  is  gone^ 
But  chiefly  thou  shouldst  think  of  those  "whom  thou  hast 
thyself  known  distracting  themselves  about  idle  thinge^ 
neglecting  to  do  wbat  was  in  accordance  with  their  proper 
oonstitutioB,  and  to  hold  firmly  to  this  and  to  be  content 
with  it" 

Again:  — 

**  The  things  whidi  are  much  valued  la  life  are  empty, 
and  rotten,  and  trifling ;  and  people  are  like  little  dogs 
biting  one  another,  and  little  children  quarrelling,  crying, 
and  then  straightway  laughing.  But  fidelity,  and  mod* 
eaty,  aoA  justice,  and  truth,  are  fled 

*  Up  to  Olympus  from  the  wide-spread  earth.* 

What  then  is  there  which  still  detains  thee  here  ?  " 

And  once  more :  *— 

^Look  down  from  above  on  the  countless  herds  of 
men,  and  their  countless  aolemnities,  and  the  infinitely 
varied  voyagings  in  storms  and  calms,  and  the  differences 
among  those  who  are  bom,  who  live  together,  and  die* 
And  consider  too  the  life  lived  by  others  in  olden  tim^ 
and  the  life  now  lived  among  barbarous  nations,  and  how 
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many  know  not  even  thj  name,  and  how  many  will  soon 
forget  it,  and  how  they  who  perhaps  now  are  praising 
thee  will  very  soon  blame  thee,  and  that  neither  a  post- 
humous name  is  of  any  value,  nor  reputation,  nor  any- 
thing else." 

He  recognized,  indeed,  that  (to  use  his  own  words) 
^  the  prime  principle  in  man's  constitution  is  the  social,'' 
and  he  labored  sincerely  to  make  not  only  his  acts  to- 
wards his  fellow-men,  but  his  thoughts  also,  suitable  to 
this  conviction:  — 

^  When  thou  wishest  to  delight  thyself,  think  of  the 
•virtues  of  those  who  live  with  thee ;  for  instance,  the 
activity  of  one,  and  the  modesty  of  another,  and  the 
liberality  of  a  third,  and  some  other  good  quality  of  a 
fourth." 

Still,  it  is  hard  for  a  pure  and  thought^  man  to  live 
in  a  state  of  rapture  at  the  spectacle  afforded  to  him  by 
his  fellow-creatures;  above  all  is  it  hard,  when  such  a 
man  is  placed  as  Marcus  Aurelius  was  placed,  and  has 
had  the  meanness  and  perversity  of  his  fellow-creatures 
thrust,  in  no  common  measure,  upon  his  notice,  —  has 
had,  time  afler  time,  to  experience  how  "  within  ten  days 
thou  wilt  seem  a  god  to  those  to  whom  thou  art  now 
a  beast  aod  an  ape."  His  true  strain  of  thought  as  to 
his  relations  with  his  fellow-men  is  rather  the  following. 
He  has  been  enumerating  the  higher  consolations  which 
may  support  a  man  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  he 
goes  on:  — 

''  But  if  Ihou  requirest  also  a  vulgar  kind  of  comfort 
which  shall  reach  thy  heart,  thou  wilt  be  made  best  recon- 
ciled to  death  by  observing  the  objects  from  which  thou 
art  going  to  be  removed,  and  the  morals  of  those  with 
whom  thy  soul  will  no  longer  be  mingled.     For  it  is  no 
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way  rigbt  to  be  offended  with  men,  bat  it  is  tbj  duty  to 
care  for  them  and  to  bear  with  them  gently ;  and  yet  to 
remember  that  thy  departure  will  not  be  from  men  who 
have  the  same  principle8*as  thyself.  For  this  is  the  only 
thing,  if  there  be  any,  which  could  draw  as  the  contrary 
way  and  attach  us  to  life,  to  be  permitted. to  live  with 
those  who  have  the  same  principles  as  ourselves.  But 
now  thou  seest  how  great  is  the  distress  caused  by  the 
difference  of  those  who  live  together,  so  that  thou  mayest 
say :  '  Gome  quick,  O  death,  lest  perchance  I  too  should 
forget  myself.' " 

0  faithless  and  perverse  generation  !  how  long  shaU  1 
he  vnth  you  f  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?  Sometimes 
this  strain  rises  even  to  passion:  — 

*'  Short  is  the  little  which  remains  to  thee  of  life.  Live 
as  on  a  mountain.  Let  men  see,  let  them  know,  a  re^ 
man,  who  lives  as  he  was  meant  to  live.  If  they  cannot 
endure  him,  let  them  kill  him.  For  that  is  better  than 
to  live  as  men  do." 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  of  a  merely  local  and  tempo- 
rary character,  how  little  of  those  scoria  which  a  reader 
has  to  dear  away  before  he  gets  to  the  precious  ore,  how 
little  that  even  admits  of  doubt  or  question,  the  morality 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  exhibits.  In  general,  the  action  he 
prescribes  is  action  which  every  sound  nature  must  re- 
cognize as  right,  and  the  motives  be  assigns  are  motives 
which  every  clear  reason  must  recognize  as  valid.*    And 

*  Perhaps  there  is  one  exception.  He  is  fond  of  urginfif  as  a  motive 
for  man's  cheerful  acquiescence  in  whatever  befalls  him,  that  **  what- 
ever happens  to  every  man  is  for  (he  interest  of  the  universal;  that  the 
whole  contains  nothing  v^ieh  is  not  for  its  adoantage ;  that  everything 
which  happens  to  a  man  is  to  be  accepted,  "  even  if  it  seems  disagreea- 
ble, because  it  leads  to  the  health  of  the  universe,"  And  the  whole  course 
of  the  universe,  he  adds,  has  a  providential  reference  to  man's  wel&re: 
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80  he  remains  the  espeoial  friend  and  comforter  of  all 
scrupulous  and  difficult,  yet  pure  and.  upward-striving 
souls,  in  those  ages  most  especially  that  walk  by  sigh^ 
not  by  faith,  that  have  no  open  vision ;  he  cannot  give 
such  souls,  perhaps,  all  they  yearn  for,  but  he  gives  them 
much ;  and  what  he  gives  them,  they  can  receive. 

Yet  no,  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  such  souls  love 
him  most ;  it  is  rather  because  of  the  emotion  which  gives 
to  his  voice  so  touching  an  accent,  it  is  because  he,  too, 
yearns  as  they  do  for  something  unattained  by  him. 
What  an  affinity  for  Christianity  had  this  persecutor  of 
the  Christians  I  the  effusion  of  Christianity,  its  relieving 

• 

**  all  other  things  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  rational  beings.*' 
Beligion  has  in  all  ages  freely  used  this  language,  and  it  is  not  relig- 
ion which  will  object  to  Marcus  Aurelius's  use  of  it^  but  science  can 
hardly  accept  as  severely  acoarate  this  employment  of  the  terms  intM^ 
ui  and  adoaniaffe ;  even  to  a  sound  nature  and  a  clear  reason  the  propo- 
sition that  things  happen  '*  for  the  interest  of  the  universal/'  as  men 
conceive  of  interest,  may  seem  to  haVe  no  meaning  at  all,  and  thd 
proposition  that  "  all  things  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  rational 
beings  "  may  seem  to  be  false.  Yet  even  to  this  language,  not  hre- 
sistibly  cogent  when  it  is  thus  absolutely  used,  Marcus  Aurelius  gives 
a  turn  which  makes  it  true  and  useful,  when  he  says:  "The  ruling 
part  of  man  can  make  a  material  for  itself  out  of  that  which  opposes 
it,  as  fire  lays  hold  of  what  falls  into  it,  and  rises  higher  by  means  of 
this  very  material'* ;  —  when  he  says:  "  What  else  are  all  things  ex- 
cept exercises  for  the  reason  ?  Persevere  then  until  thou  shalt  have 
made  all  things  thine  own,  as  the  stomach  Which  is  strengthened 
makes  «I1  things  its  own,  as  the  blazing  fire  makes  flame  and  brightf 
bess  out  of  everything  that  is  thrown  into  it";  —  when  he  says; 
"  Thou  wilt  not  cease  to  be  miserable  till  thy  mind  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that,  what  luxury  is  to  Uiose  who  e^joy  pleasure,  such  shall  be 
to  thee,  in  every  matter  which  presents  itself,  the  doing  of  the  things 
which  are  conformable  to  man's  constitution;  for  a  man  ought  to  con- 
sider as  an  enjoyment  everything  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  ac- 
cording to  his  own  nature,  — and  it  is  in  his  power  everywhere."  In 
this  sense  it  is  most  true  that "  all  things  have  been  made  for  the  saka 
of  rational  bemgs" ;  that  '*ftU  things  work  together  for  good." 
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tears,  its  happy  self-sacrifice,  were  the  very  element,  one 
feels,  for  which  his  soul  longed :  they  were  near  him,  he 
toudied  them,  he  passed  them  by.  One  feels,  too,  that 
the  Marcus  Aarelius  one  knows  must  still  have  remained, 
even  had  they  presented  themselves  to  him,  in  a  great 
measure  himself ;  he  would  have  been  no  Justin :  but 
how  wonld  they  have  affected  him?  in  what  measure 
would  they  have  changed  him  ?  Granted  that  he  might 
have  found,  like  the  Alogi  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
in  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Gospels,  the  Gospel  which 
has  leavened  Chrbtendom  most  powerfuUyj  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  too  much  Greek  metaphysics,  too  much 
.gnoUe;  granted  that*  this  Gospel  might  have  looked  too 
like  what  he  knew  already  to  be  a  total  surprise  to  him : 
what»  then,  would  he  have  said  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mounts  to  the  twenty-^ixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew? 
what  would  have  become  of  his  notions  of  the  eac%HMU$ 
9uper9titi0j  of  the  "  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  "  ?  Vain 
question  I  yet  the  greatest  charm  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is 
that  he  makes  us  ask  it.  We  see  him  wise,  just,  self- 
governed,  tender,  thankfol,  blameless ;  yet,  with  all  thisy 
agitated,  stretching  out  his  arms  for  something  beyODd,— » 
iendenUmque  mantu  npa  uUeriorig  cunore* 


ON  TRANSLATING  HOMER. 


•  •  •  • 


Kunquamne  reponam  ? 


I. 

r  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  to  me 
that  I  should  translate  Homer.  That  is  a 
task  for  which  I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  courage ;  but  the  suggestion  led  me  to  re- 
gard yet  more  closely  a  poet  whom  I  had  already  long 
studied,  and  for  one  or  two  years  the  works  of  Homer 
were  seldom  out  of  my  hands.  The  study  of  classical  lit- 
erature is  probably  on  the  decline ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  this  study  in  general,  it  is  certain  that,  as  in- 
struction spreads  and  the  number  of  readers  increases, 
attention  will  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  not  indeed  as  part  of  a  classical  course,  but  as 
the  most  important  poetical  monument  existing.  Even 
within  the  last  ten  years  two  fresh  translations  of  the 
Iliad  have  appeared  in  England :  one  by  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  genuine  learning.  Professor  Newman; 
the  other  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  conscientious  and  painstak- 
ing translator  of  Dante.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
neither  of  these  works  will  take  rank  as  the  standard 
translation  of  Homer;  that  the  task  of  rendering  him 
will  still  be  attempted  by  other  translators.    It  may 
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perhaps  be  possible  to  render  to  these  some  service,  to 
save  them  some  loss  of  labor,  bj  pointing  out  rocks  on 
which  their  predecessors  have  split,  and  the  right  objects 
on  which  a  translator  of  Homer  should  fix  his  attention. 

It  is  disputed,  what  aim  a  translator  should  propose  to 
himself  in  dealing  with  his  original.  Even  this  prelimi- 
nary is  not  yet  settled.  On  one  side  it  is  said,  that  the 
translation  ought  to  be  such  '<  that  the  reader  should,  if 
possible,  forget  that  it  is  a  translation  at  all,  and  be  lulled 
(nto  the  illusion  that  he  is  reading  an  original  work; 
something  original"  (if  the  translation  be  in  English), 
'^frorn  an  English  hand."  The  real  original  is  in  this 
case,  it  is  said,  '*  taken  as  a  basis  on  which  to  rear  a 
poem  that  shall  afiect  our  countrymen  as  the  original 
may  be  conceived  to  have  affected  its  natural  hearers." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Newman,  who  states  the  forego- 
ing doctrine  only  to  condemn  it,  declares  that  he  ''  aims 
at  precisely  the  opposite :  to  retain  every  peculiarity  of 
the  original,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  with  the  greater  care  the 
more  foreign  it  may  happen  to  he^;  so  that  it  may  ^  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  is  imitating,  and  imitating  in  a  differ- 
ent materiaL"  The  translator's  ''first  duty,"  says  Mr. 
Newman,  "  is  a  historical  one ;  to  be  faithfuV^  Prob- 
ably both  sides  would  agree  that  the  translator's  ''first 
duty  is  to  be  faithful " ;  but  the  question  at  issue  between 
them  is,  in  what  faithfulness  consists. 

My  one  object  is  to  give  practical  advice  to  a  transla- 
tor ;  and  I  shall  not  the  least  concern  myself  with  theo- 
ries of  translation  as  such.  But  I  advise  the  translator 
not  to  try  "  to  rear  on  the  bfisis  of  the  Iliad,  a  poem  that 
shall  affect  our  countrymen  as  the  original  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  affected  its  natural  hearers";  and  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  we  cannot  possibly  ixWhow  the  Iliad 
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^affected  its  natural  hearers.''  It  is  probably  meant 
merely  that  he  should  try  to  affect  Englishmen  power- 
fully, as  Homer  affected  Greeks  powerfully ;  but  this 
direction  is  not  enough,  and  can  give  no  real  guidance. 
For  all  great  poets  affect  their  hearers  powerfully,  but 
the  effect  of  one  poet  is  one  thing,  that  of  another  poet 
another  thing :  it  is  our  translator's  business  to  reproduce 
the  effect  of  Homer,  and  the  most  powerful  emotion  of  the 
unlearned  English  reader  can  never  assure  him  whether 
he  has  reproduced  this,  or  whether  he  has  produced  some- 
thing else.  So,  again,  he  may  follow  Mr.  Newman's  di- 
rections, he  may  try  to  be  "  faithful,"  he  may  "  retain 
every  peculiarity  of  his  original " ;  but  who  is  to  assure 
him,  who  is  to  assure  Mr.  Newman  himself,  that,  when 
he  has  done  this,  he  has  done  that  for  which  Mr.  New- 
man enjoins  this  to  be  done,  *'  adhered  closely  to  Homer's 
manner  and  habit  of  thought "  ?  Evidently  the  transla- 
tor needs  some  more  practical  directions  than  the^e.  No 
one  can  tell  him  how  Homer  affected  the  Greeks;  but 
there  are  those  who  can  tell  him  how  Homer  affects 
ihem.  These  are  scholars;  who  posses^s,  at  the  same 
time  with  knowledge  of  Greek,  adequate  poetical  taste 
and  feeling.  No  translation  will  seem  to  them  of  much 
worth  compared  with  the  original ;  but  they  alone  can 
say,  whether  the  translation  produces  more  or  less  the 
same  effect  upon  them  as  the  original.  They  are  the 
only  competent  tribunal  in  this  matter :  the  Greeks  are 
dead ;  the  unlearned  Englishman  has  not  the  data  for 
judging ;  and  no  man  can  safely  confide  in  his  own  sin- 
gle judgment  of  his  own  work.  Let  not  the  translator, 
then,  trust  to  his  notions  of  what  the  ancient  Greeks 
would  have  thought  of  him ;  he  will  lose  himself  in  the 
vague.     Let  him  not  trust  to  what  the  ordinary  English 
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reader  thinks  of  him ;  he  will  be  taking  the  bHnd  for  his 
guide.  Let  him  not  trustr  to  his  own  judgment  of  his  own 
work;  he  may  be  misled  by  individual  caprices.  Let 
bim  ask  how  his  work  afiects  those  who  both  know 
Greek  and  can  appreciate  poetry;  whether  to  read  it 
gives  the  Provost  of  Eton,  or  Professor  Thompson  at 
Cambridge,  or  Professor  Jowett  here  in  Oxford,  at  all 
the  same  feeling  which  to  read  the  original  gives  them. 
I  consider  that  when  Bentley  said  of  Pope's  translation, 
^  it  was  a  pretty  poem,  bat  must  not  be  called  Homer," 
the  work,  in  spite  of  all  its  power  and  attractiveness,  was 
judged. 

'Of  iiv  t  ^p6inikO£  6pc<mrir, -^  ^  as  the  judicious  would 
determine,"  —  that  is  a  test  to  which  every  one  professes 
himself  willing  to  submit  his  works.  Unhappily,  in  most 
eases,  no  two  persons  agree  as  to  who  ^^the  judicious^ 
are.  In  the  present  case,  the  ambiguity  is  removed :  I 
suppose  the  tran^tor  at  one  with  me  as  to  the  tribunal  to 
which  alone  he  should  look  for  judgment;  and  he  has  thus 
obtained  a  practical  test  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  suc- 
cess of  his  work.  How  is  he  to  proceed,  in  order  that  his 
work,  tried  by  this  test,  may  be  found  most  successful  ? 

First  of  all,  there  are  certain  negative  counsels  which  I 
will  give  him.  Homer  has  occupied  men's  minds  so 
much,  such  a  literature  has  arisen  about  him,  that  every 
one  who  approaches  him  should  resolve  strictly  to  limit 
himself  to  that  which  may  directly,  serve  the  object  for 
which  he  approaches  him.  I  advise  the  translator  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  questions,  whether  Homer  ever 
existed ;  whether  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  be  one  or  many ; 
whether  the  Iliad  be  one  poem  or  an  Achilleis  and  an 
Iliad  stuck  together ;  whether  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  Homeric  my- 
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thologj ;  whether  the  Goddess  Latona  in  any  way  pre- 
figures jthe  Virgin  Mary,  and  so.  on.  These  are  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  with  learning,  with  ingenuity, 
nay,  with  genius ;  but  they  have  two  inconveniences ;  one 
general  for  all  who  approach  them,  one  particular  for  the 
translator.  The  general  inconvenience  is,  that  there  really 
exist  no  data  for  determining  them.  The  particular  incon- 
venience is,  that  their  solution  by  the  translator,  even 
were  it  possible,  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  his  translation. 
I  advise  him,  again,  not  to  trouble  himself  with  con- 
structing a  special  vocabulary  for  his  use  in  translation ; 
with  excluding  a  certain  class  of  English  words,  and  with 
confining  himself  to  another  class,  in  obedience  to  any  the- 
ory about  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Homer's  style.  Mr. 
Newman  says  that  ^ihe  entire  dialect  of  Homer  being 
essentially  archaic,  that  of  a  translator  ought  to  be  as 
much  Saxo-Norman  as  possible,  and  owe  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  the  elements  thrown  into  our  language  by  classi- 
cal learning.'*  Mr.  Newman  is  unfortunate  in  the  observ- 
ance of  his  own  theory ;  for  I  continually  find  in  his 
translation  words  of  Latin  origin,  which  seem  to  me  quite 
alien  to  the  simplicity  of  Homer,  —  "responsive,"  for 
instance,  which  is  a  favorite  word  of  Mr.  Newman,  to 
represent  the  Homeric  dfuiPSfievos : 

"  Great  Hector  of  the  motley  helm  thus  spake  to  her  responsive. 
^  But  thus  retponrively  to  him  spake  god-like  Alexander." 

And  the  word  '*  celestfal,"  again,  in  the  grand  address  of 
Zeus  to  the  horses  of  Achilles, 

"  Yon,  who  are  bom  cdeetiaJ,  from  Eld  and  Death  exempted!  ** 

seems  to  me  in  that  place  exactly  to  jar  upon  the  feeling 
as  too  bookish.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  Mr.  New- 
man's fidelity  to  his  own  theory,  such  a  theory  seems  to 
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me  both  dangerous  for  a  translator  and  ftdde  m  itself* 
Dangerous  for  a  translator ;  because,  wherever  one  findi 
such  a  theory  annoanoed  (and  one  finds  it  pretty  often), 
it  is  generally  followed  by  an  explosion  of  pedantry; 
and  pedantry  is  of  all  things  in  the  world  the  most  un- 
Homeric.  False  in  itself;  because,  in  &ct,  we  owe  to  the 
Latin  element  in  our  language  most  of  that  very  rapidity 
and  clear  decisiveness  by  which  it  is  contradistinguished 
from  the  German,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome :  so  that  to  limit  an  English  trans- 
lator of  Homer  to  words  of  Saxon  origin  is  to  deprive 
him  of  one  of  his  special  advantages  for  translating 
Homer.  In  Voss^s  well-known  translation  of  Homer,  it 
is  precisely  the  qualities  of  his  German  language  itself 
something  heavy  and  trailing  both  in  the  structure  of  its 
sentences  and  in  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed, 
which  prevent  his  translation,  in  spite  of  the  hexameters, 
in  spite  of  the  fidelity,  from  creating  in  us  the  impressioti 
created  by  the  Greek.  Mr.  Newman's  prescription,  if 
followed,  would  just  strip  the  English  translator  of  the 
advantage  which  he  has  over  Yoss. 

The  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  approach  an  authoi^ 
infiuences  our  correctness  of  appreciation  of  him ;  and 
Homer  should  be  approached  by  a  translator  in  the  sim-* 
plest  frame  of  mind  possible.  Modem  sentiment  tries  to 
Inake  the  ancient  not  less  than  the  modem  world  its 
own ;  but  against  modem  sentiment  in  its  applications  to 
Homer  the  translator,  if  he  would  feel  Homer  truly  --^ 
and  unless'  he  feels  him  truly,  how  can  he  render  him  tru* 
ly  ?  —  cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  For  example : 
the  writer  of  an  interesting  article  on  English  translation^ 
of  Homer,  in  the  last  number  of  the  National  Review, 
quotes,  I  see,  with  admiration,  a  caticiAOL  of  Mr.  Ruslpn 
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on  the  use  of  the  epithet  ffntaiCoog,  *^  life-giving,"  in  that 
beautiful  passage,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  which 
follows  Helenas  mention  of  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux as  alive,  though  thej  were  in  truth  dead : 

&s  <^dro  •  rov£  d*  ijfdi;  xdrtx^v  <pv<riCoos  aSa 
(V  Aaxcdaifioyi  a^Ot,  ^iXj;  tp  irarpiSt  yaiij* 

"  The  poet,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  has  to  speak  of  the  earth 
in  sadness ;  but  he  will  not  let  that  sadness  affect  or 
change  his  thought  of  it.  No ;  though  Castor  and  Pollux 
be  dead,  yet  the  earth  is  our  mother  still,  —  fruitful,  life- 
giving."  This  is  just  a  specimen  of  that  sort  of  applica- 
tion of  modern  sentiment  to  the  ancients,  against  which  a 
student,  who  wishes  to  feel  the  ancients  truly,  cannot  too 
resolutely  defend  hiniself.  It  reminds  one,  as,  alas!  so 
much  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  writing  reminds  one,  of  those  words 
of  the  most  delicate  of  living  critics :  "  Comme  tout  genre 
de  composition  a  son  ^cueil  particulier,  celui  du  genre  ro^ 
9nanesque,.c^est  lefauxJ*  The  reader  may  feel  moved  as 
he  reads  it;  but  it  is  not  the  less  an  example  of  'Me 
faux  "  in  criticism ;  it  is  false.  It  is  not  true,  as  to  that 
particular  passage,  that  Homer  called  the  earth  ^vo-tCoof, 
because,  *'  though  he  had  to  speak  of  the  earth  in  sadness, 
he  would  not  let  that  sadness  change  or  affect  his  thought 
of  it,"  but  consoled  himself  by  considering  that "  the  earth 
r  is  our  mother  still,  — fruitful,  life-giving."  It  is  not  true, 
as  a  matter  of  general  criticism,  that  this  kind  of  senti- 
mentality, eminently  modern,  inspires  Homer  at  all. 
"  From  Homer  and  Polygnotus  I  every  day  learn  more 
clearly,"  says  Goethe, "  that  in  our  life  here  above  ground 
we    have,  properly  speaking,    to  enact    Hell":t  —  if 

•  niad,  iii.  243. 
'  t  Bri^fioecksd  suMcfteii  A^iOfr  und  GoeAe,  vi.  280.  . 
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tiie  stadent  must  absolutely  have  a  key-note  to  the 
Iliad,  let  him  take  this  of  Goethe,  and  see  what  he  can 
do  with  it ;  it  will  not,  at  any  rate,  like  the  tender  pan* 
theism  of  Mr.  Rnskin,  falsify  for  him  the  whole  strain 
of  Homer. 

These  are  negative  counsels ;  I  come  to  the  positive.  . 
When  I  say,  the  translator  of  Homer  should  above  all 
be  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  four  qualities  of  his  author ; 
—  that  he  is  eminently  rapid ;  that  he  is  eminently  plain 
and  direct,  both  in  the  evolution  of  his  thought  and  in  the 
expression  of  it,  that  is,  both  in  his  syntax  and  in  his 
words  ;  that  he  is  eminently  plain  and  direct  in  the  sub- 
stance of  his  thought,  that  is,  in  his  matter  and  ideas ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  is  eminently  noble ;  —  I  probably 
seem  to  be  saying  what  is  too  general  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  anybody.  Yet  it  is  strictly  true  that,  for  want  of 
duly  penetrating  themselves  with  the  first-named  quality 
of  Homer,  his  rapidity,  Cowper  and  Mr.  Wi-ight  have 
failed  in  rendering  him  ;  that,  for  want  of  duly  appreci- 
ating the  second-named  quality,  his  plainness  and  direct- 
ness of  style  and  dictation.  Pope  and  Mr.  Sotheby  have 
failed  in  rendering  him ;  that  for  want  of  appreciating 
the  third,  his  plainness  and  directness  of  ideas.  Chapman 
has  failed  in  rendering  him ;  while  for  want  of  appreci- 
ating the  fourth,  his  nobleness,  Mr.  Newman,  who  has 
clearly  seen  some  of  the  faults  of  his  predecessors,  has 
yet  failed  more  conspicuously  than  any  of  them. 

Coleridge  says,  in  his  strange  language,  speaking  of 

the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  essence,  that 

this  takes  place 

»*.Whene'er  the  mist,  which  stands  'twlxt  God  and  thee, 
Defecates  to  a  pure  transparency  *' ; 

and  so,  too,  it  may  be  said  of  that  union  of  the  translator 
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with  his  original,  which  alime  can  prodace  a  good  transla- 
taon,  that  it  takes  place  when  the  mist  which  stands  he- 
tween  them  -^  the  mist  of  alien  modes  of  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  feiBling  on  the  translator's  part — ^defecates  to 
a  pure  transparency,"  and  disappears.  But  between 
CJowper  and  Homer —  (Mr.  Wright  repeats  in  the  main 
Gowper's  manner,  as  Mr.  Sotheby  repeats  Pope's  man-" 
ner,  and  neither  Mr.  Wright's  translation  nor  Mr.  Sothe- 
by's has,  I  must  be  forgiven  for  saying,  any  proper  reason 
for  existing)  —  between  Cowper  and  Homer  there  is  in- 
terposed the  mist  of  Gowper'a  elaborate  Miltonic  manner, 
entirely  alien  to  the  flowing  rapidity  of  Homer ;  between 
Pope  and  Homer  there  is  interposed  the  mist  of  Pope's  lit- 
erary artificial  manner,  entirely  alien  to  the  plain  natural- 
ness of  Homer's  manner ;  between  Chapman  and  Homer 
there  is  interposed  the  mist  of  the  fancifulness  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  entirely  alien  to  the  plain  directness  of 
Homer's  thought  and  feeling ;  while  between  Mr.  New- 
man and  Homer  is  interposed  a  cloud  of  more  than 
Egyptian  thickness,  —  namely,  a  manner,- in  Mr.  New- 
man's version,  eminently  ignoble,  while  Homer*8  manner 
is  eminently  noble. 

I  do  not  despair  of  making  all  these  propositions  clear 
to  a  student  who  approaches  Homer  with  a  free  mind. 
First,  Homer  is  eminently  rapid,  and  to  this  rapidity  the 
elaborate  movement  of  Miltonic  blank  verse  is  alien. 
The  reputation  of  Cowper,  that  most  interesting  man 
and  excellent  poet,  does  not  depend  on  his  translation  of 
Homer ;  and  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition,  he  him- 
self tells  us  that  he  felt,  —  he  had  too  much  poetical  taste 
not  to  feel,  —  on  returning  to  his  own  version  afler  six  or 
seven  years,  ^*  more  dissatisfied  with  it  himself  than  the 
most  difficult  to  be  pleased  of  all  his  judges."    And  he 
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was  dissatisfied  with  it  for  the  right  reason,  —  that  ''it 
seemed  to  him  deficient  in  the  grace  of  ecue**  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  originally  misoonoeived  the  manner  of 
Homer  so  much,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  rendered  him 
amiss.  *'  The  similitude  of  Milton's  manner  to  that  of 
Homer  is  such,"  he  sajs,  *'  that  no  person  familiar  with 
both  can  read  either  without  being  reminded  of  the 
other;  and  it  is  in  those  breaks  and  pauses  to  which 
the  numbers  of  the  English  poet  are  so  much  indebted, 
both  for  their  dignity  and  variety,  that  he  chiefly  copies 
the  Grecian."  It  would  be  more  true  to  say :  ^  The  un- 
likeness  of  Milton's  manner  to  that  of  Homer  is  such, 
that  no  person  familiar  with  both  can  read  either  without 
being  struck  with  his  difierenee  from  the  other ;  and  it  is 
in  his  breaks  and  pauses  that  the  English  poet  is  most 
unlike  the  Grecian." 

The  inversion  and  pregnant  conciseness  of  Milton  er 
Dante  are,  doubtless,  most  impressive  qualities  of  style ; 
but  they  are  the  very  opposites  of  the  directness  and 
flowingness  pf  Homer,  which  he  keeps  alike  in  passages 
of  the  simplest  narrative,  and  in  those  of  the  deepest 
emotion*  Not  only,  for  example,  are  these  lines  of  Gow- 
per  on-Homeric :  — 

**  So  Dumerons  seemed  those  fires  the  banks  between 
Of  Xantbns,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece 
In  prospect  all  of  Troy  " ; 

where  the  position  of  the  word  ^  blazing  **  gives  an  en- 
tirely un-Homeric  movement  to  this  simple  passage,  de- 
scribing the  fires  of  the  Trojan  camp  outside  of  Troy; 
but  the  following  lines,  in  that  very  highly-wrought  pas- 
sage where  the  horse  of  Achilles  answers  his  master's  re- 
proaches for  having  left  Fatrodus  on  the  field  of  battle, 
are  equally  un-Homeric :  — 
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"  For  not  through  sloth  or  tardinen  on  iit 
Anght  chargeable,  have  Iliam*8  sons  thine  armi 
Stript  from  Patroclas'  shouldere;  bat  a  God 
Matchless  in  battle,  offspring  of  bright-hairod 
Latona,  him  contending  in  the  yan 
Slew,  for  the  glory  of  the  chief  of  Troy.** 

Here  even  the  first  inveFBion,  ^  have  Ilium's  sons  thine 
arms  Stript  from  Patrodus'  shoulders,"  gives  the  deader 
a  sense  of  a  movement  not  Homeric ;  and  the  second  in- 
version, ^  a  Grod  him  contending  in  the  van  Slew,"  gives 
this  sense  ten  times  stronger.  Instead  of  moving  on  with- 
out check,  as  in  reading  the  original,  the  reader  twice 
finds  himself,  in  reading  the  translation,  brought  up  and 
checked.  Homer  moves  with  the  same  simplicity  and 
lapiditj  in  the  highly-wrought  as  in  the  simple  passage. 
It  is  in  Yain  that  Cowper  insists  on  his  fidelity :  ''  my 
chief  boast  is  that  I  have  adhered  closely  to  my  original": 
-—''the  matter  found  in  me,  whether  .the  reader  like  it  or 
not,  is  found  also  in  Homer ;  and  the  matter  not  found  in 
me,  how  much  soever  the  reader  may  admire  it,  is  found 
only  in  Mr.  Pope."  To  suppose  that  it  is  JideUty  to  an 
original  to  give  its  matter,  unless  you  at  the  same  time 
give  its  manner ;  or,  rather,  to  suppose  that  you  ciEm  really 
give  its  matter  at  all,  unless  you  can  give  its  manner,  is 
just  the  mistake  of  our  pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painters, 
who  do  not  understand  that  the  peculiar  effect  of  nature 
resides  in  the  whole  and  not  in  the  parts.  So  the  pecu- 
liar efiect  of  a  poet  resides  in  his  manner  and  movement, 
not  in  his  words  taken  separately.  It  is  well  known  how 
conscientiously  literal  is  Cowper  in  his  translatipn  of  Ho- 
mer.   It  is  well  known  how  extravagantly  free  is  Pope : 

«« So  let  it  be! 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me'*: 

that  Is  Pope's  rendering  of  the  words. 
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''Xanthns,  why  prophesiest  thoa  my  death  to  me?  thoa  needest  not 
ataU":  — 

yet,  on  the  whole,  Pope's  transition  of  the  Iliad  is  more 
Homeric  than  Cowper's,  for  it  is  more  rapid. 

Pope's  movement,  however,  though  rapid,  is  not  of  the 
same  kind  as  Homer's ;  and  here  I  come  to  the  real  ob- 
jection to  rhyme  in  a  translation  of  Homer.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  rhyme  is  to  be  abandoned  in  a  translation 
of  Homer,  because  ^  the  exigences  of  rhyme,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Newman,  '*  positively  forbid  faithfulness  " ;  because 
^^a  just  translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme,"  to  quote 
Cowper,  **i8  impossible."  This,  however,  is  merely  an 
accidental  objection  to  rhyme.  If  this  were  all,  it  might 
be  supposed,  that  if  rhymes  were  more  abundant,  Homer 
could  be  adequately  translated  in  rhyme.  But  this  is  not 
so;  there  is  a  deeper,  a  substantial  objection  to  rhyme 
in  a  translation  of  Homer.  It  is,  that  rhyme  inevitably 
tends  to  pair  lines  which  in  the  original  are  independent^ 
and  thus  the  movement  of  the  poem  is  changed.  In  these 
lines  of  Chapman,  for  instance,  from  Sarpedon's  speech  to 
Glaucus,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad :  — ^ 

**  0  friend,  if  keeping  back 
Would  keep  book  age  from  us,  and  death,  and  that  we  might  not  wmok 
In  this  life's  human  sea  at  all,  but  that  deferring  now 
We  shunned  death  ever,  —  nor  would  I  half  this  vain  valor  show, 
Nor  glorify  a  folly  so,  to  wish  thee  to  advance; 
But  since  we  mttit  go,  though  not  here,  and  that  besides  the  chaoM 
Proposed  now,  there  are  infinite  &tes,**  &o. 

Here  the  necessity  of  making  the  line, 

''Nor  glorify  &  folly  so,  to  wish  thee  to  advsnoe,** 

•  lUad,  six.  420. 
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^^ynae  with  the  line  which  follows  it,  entirely  changes 
^^  S?oilfl  the  movement  of  the  passage, 

otht  Ktp  avrbs  ip\  frp&rourt  fjMxotfjop^ 
©•It  at  crroTfXXoifM  /ndxfiv  «  Kvdidptipap** 

**  Neither  would  I  myself  go  forth  to  fight  with  the  foremost, 
Kor  would  I  urge  thee  on  to  enter  the  glorious  battle," 

says  Bomer;  there  he  stops,  and  begins  an  opposed 
movement : 


But — for  a  thousand  fates  of  death  stand  close  to  us  always  -^  *' 

*^  line,  iA  which  Homer  wishes  to  go  away  with  the 
moat  marked  rapidity  from  the  line  before,  Chapman  is 
fcrced,  by  the  necessity  of  rhyming,  intimately  to  connect 
Ifith  the  line  before* 

*Bnt  since  we  muti  go,  though  not  here,  and  that  besides  the 
ohaooe  "  ^^ 

He  moment  the  word  chance  strikes  our  ear,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly carried  back  to  advance  and  to  the  whole  previous 
line,  which,  according  to  Homer's  own  feeling,  we  ought 
to  have  lefl  behind  us  entirely,  and  to  be  moving  fieirther 
and  farther  away  from* 

Rhyme  certainly,  by  intensifying  antithesis,  can  inten- 
sify separation,  and  this  is  precisely  what  Pope  does ;  bat 
this  balanced  rhetorical  antithesis,  though  very  effective, 
is  entirely  un-Homeric.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by 
saying  that  Pope  fails  to  render  Homer,  because  he  does 
not  render  his  plaioneiBs  and  directness  of  style  and  die* 
tion.  Where  Homer  marks  separation  by  moving  away, 
Pope  marks  it  by  antithesis.     No  passage  could  show 
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this  better  than  the  pasi^age  I  have  just  quoted,  on  which 
I  will  pause  for  a  moment. 

Robert  Wood,  whose  ^'  Essaj  on  the  Genius  of  Homer  " 
is  mentioned  by  Ooethe  aa  one  of  the  books  which  fell 
into  his  hands  when  his  powers  were  first  developing 
themselves,  and  strongly  interested  him,  relates  of  this 
passage  a  striking  story.  He  says  that  in  1762,  at  the 
end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  being  then  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  was  directed  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Granville,  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
with  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  *<  I 
found  him,^  he  continues,  ^  so  languid,  that  I  proposed 
postponing  my  business  for  another  time ;  but  he  insisted 
that  I  should  stay,  saying,  it  could  not  prolong  his  life  to 
neglect  his  duty ;  and  repeating  the  following  passage  out 
of  Sarpedon's  speech,  he  dwelled  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  the  third  line,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  distin- 
guishing part  he  h^A  taken  in  public  affairs :  — 

£  ircirop,  €i  ftev  y^p  irSk^fAOv  irtpl  rdydc  ^vycbrc 

aZfl  di)  fuX\oifi€V  dy^pw  r  aBavar<o  re 

Ztrtrtfrff,  o0rf  k€V  avrhs  ip\  wparoifri  fiaxolfifjVf* 

&Ct€  k€  u€  oTtXXoifu  fia^i?!'  cff  Kvdidveipcof  ■ 

ff^p  y  —  tffumjs  yhp  Krjp€S  €<^€OTa<rty  Oavdroto 

fwpiiu^  Sit  (fhic  9ari  ^vyciv  fipdroy  ovtt  iffra\^(<u  — 

topitp. 

His  Lordship  repeated  the  last  word  several  times  with  a 
calm  and  determinate  resignation;  and  after  a  serious 
pause  of  some  minutes,  he  desii^d  to  hear  the  Treaty 
read,  to  which  he  listened  with  great  attention,  and  recov- 
ered spirits  enough  to  declare  the  approbation  of  a  dying 
statesman  (I  use  his  own  words)  *  on  the  most  glorious 

^  These  are  the  words  on  which  Lord  Granyille  **  dwelled  with  pax^ 
ticiilflr  emphftBiB.** 

18  • 
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008  war,  and  most  hmiorable  peace,  this  nation  ever 
saw/"* 

I  qaote  this  sfory,  first,  because  it  is  interesting  as  ex- 
hibiting the  English  aristocracy  at  its  very  height  of  cnl- 
ture,  lofty  spirit,  and  greatness,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  I  quote  it,  secondly,  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  illustrate  Goethe's  saying  which  I  mentioned,  that  our 
life,  in  Homer's  view  of  it,  represents  a  conflict  and  a 
hell ;  and  it  brings  out,  too,  what  there  is  tonic  and  for- 
tifying in  this  doctrine.  I  quote  it,  lastly,  because  it 
shows  that  the  passage  is  just  one  of  those  in  translating 
which  Pope  will  be  at  his  best,  a  passage  of  strong  emo- 
tion and  oratorical  movement,  not  of  simple  narrative  or 
description. 

Pope  translates  the  passage  thus :  — - 

**  Could  all  our  care  elnde  the  gloomy  grate 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearfal  than  the  braye, 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war: 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
»  Disease,  and  death*8  inexorable  doom; 

The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe.** 

• 

Nothing  could  better  exhibit  Pope's  prodigious  talent; 
and  nothing,  too,  could  be  better  in  its  own  way.  But, 
as  Bentley  said,  ^^  You  must  not  call  it  Homer."  One 
feels  that  Homer's  thought  has  passed  through  a  literary 
and  rhetorical  crucible,  and  come  out  highly  intellectual- 
ized ;  come  out  in  a  form  which  strongly  impresses  us,  in- 
deed, but  which  no  longer  impriesses  us  in  the  same  way 
as  when  it  was  uttered  by  Homer.  The  antithesis  of  the 
last  two  lines  — 

*  Bobert  Wood,  Essay  on  (he  Oriffinal  Genius  and  WriUnffs  ^ 
London,  1776,  p.  vll. 
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**  The  life  which  others  pay,  let  as  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame,  what  we  to  nature  owe  "  — 

is  excelleDt,  and  is  just  suited  to  Pope's  heroic  couplet ; 
but  neither  the  antithesis  itself,  nor  the  couplet  which  con* 
yeys  it,  is  suited  to  the  feeling  or  to  the  movement  of  the 
Homeric  tofuy- 

A  literary  and  intellectual! zed  language  is,  however,  in 
its  own  way  well  suited  to  grand  matters ;  and  Pope,  with 
a  language  of  this  kind  and  his  own  admirable  talent, 
comes  off  well  enough  as  long  as  he  has  passion,  or  ora- 
tory, or  a  great  crisis,  to  deal  with.  Even  here,  as  I  have 
been  pointing  out,  he  does  not  render  Homer ;  but  he  and 
bis  style  are  in  themselves  strong.  It  is  when  he  comes 
to  level  passages,  passages  of  narrative  or  description, 
that  he  and  his  style  are  sorely  tried,  and  prove  them- 
selves weak.  A  perfectly  plain  direct  style  can  of  course 
convey  the  simplest  matter  as  naturally  as  the  grandest ; 
indeed,  it  must  be  harder  for  it,  one  would  say,  to  convey 
a  grand  matter  worthily  and  nobly,  than  to  convey  a  com- 
mon matter,  as  alone  such  a  matter  should  be  conveyed, 
plainly  and  simply.  But  the  style  of  Rasselas  is  incom- 
parably better  fitted  to  describe  a  sage  philosophizing  than 
a  soldier  lighting  his  camp-fire.  The  style  of  Pope  is  not 
tiie  style  of  Rasselas ;  but  it  is  equally  a  literary  style, 
equally  unfitted  to  describe  a  simple  matter  with  the  plain 
naturalness  of  Homer. 

Every  one  knows  the  passage  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  fires  of  the  Trojan  encamp- 
ment are  likened  to  the  stars.  It  is  very  far  irom  my 
wish  to  hold  Pope  up  to  ridicule,  so  I  shall  not  quotie  the 
commencement  of  the  passage,  which  in  the  original  is 
of  great  and  celebrated  beauty,  and  in  translating  which 
Pope  has  been  singularly  and  notoriously  unfortunate. 
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BttI  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  where  Homer  leaves 
(k»  atard,  and  comes  to  the  Trojan  flrea,  treata  of  the 
plklnut,  moat  matter-of-fact  aubjeot  possible,  and  deals 
with  this,  as  Homer  always  deals  with  erery  subjeot,  in 
tiw  plainest  aod  most  etrugfatforward  ttyle.  "  So  many 
in  number,  between  the  ships  and  the  streams  of  Xan- 
thua,  ahone  forth  in  front  of  Tray  the  flies  kindled  bj  the 
Trojans.  There  were  kindled  a  thousand  £res  in  Uie 
plain  t  and  by  each  one  there  sat  £fty  men  in  the  ligU 
of  the  blazing  fire.  And  the  horses,  munching  white  bar- 
my  and  rye,  and  standing  by  the  chariots,  wiuted  for  the 
bright>throned  Morning  * 

In  Pc^'s  translation,  this  plain  story  becomes  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  So  mtnj  flamn  before  proud  HIod  blue. 
And  brighten  gllmmeriiig  XaDthna  witli  their  rani 
The  long  refieotlani  of  the  dliluit  Sr«i 
Glaun  on  the  walk,  and  tremble  on  Che  iidMr 
A  thoasond  pUei  the  dnskj  horrors  gild. 
And  ihoot  a  ehad;  lontre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  6Cty  gnarda  ewh  flaming  pile  Attend, 
Whoae  nmberad  amie,  b;  Sta,  chick  Otutiei  aetid; 
Loud  nelgji  the  ooonen  o'er  tbeir  heap*  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  w^t  the  riling  mom." 

Xt  is  for  passages  <^  this  sort,  irtiich,  after  all,  fonn  tho 
bulk  of  a  parradye  poem,  that  Pc^'e  style  is  so  bad.  In 
eleyated  passages  he  is  powerful,  qs  Homer  is  powerful, 
though  not  in  the  same  way ;  but  in  plain  nanatiTe, 
where  Homer  is  still  powerful  and  delightful,  Pope,  by 
the  inherent  fault  of  his  style,  is  inefFective  and  ont  of 
tasle.  Wordsworth  aaya  somewhere,  that  wherever  ViP- 
gil  seems  to  have  composed  "  with  his  eye  on  the  ohjeclt" 
Dryden  fiuls  to  render  him.     Homer  in-"'Tably  composes 
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"  with  his  eye  gn  the  object,"  whether  the  object  be  a 
moral  or  a  material  one:  Pope  (composes  with  hid  eje 
on  his  style,  into  which  he  translates  his  object^  what- 
ever it  is.  That,  therefore,  which  Homer  cdnveys  to  us 
immediately,  Pope  conveys  to  us  through  a  medium*  He 
aims  at  turning  Homer's  sentiments  pointedly  and  rhetor- 
ically ;  at  investing  Homer's  description  with  ornament 
and  dignity.  A  sentiment  may  be  changed  by  being  put 
into  a  pointed  and  oratorical  form,  yet  may  still  be  very 
effective  in  that  form ;  but  a  description,  the  moment  it 
takes  its  eyes  off  that  which  it  is  to  describe,  and  begins 
to  think  of  ornamenting  itself,  is  worthless. 

Tlierefore,  I  say,  the  translator  of  Homer  should  pene- 
trate himself  with  a  sense  of  the  plainness  and  directness 
of  Homer's  style ;  of  the  simplidly  with  whidi  Homer's 
thought  is  evolved  and  expressed.  He  has  Pope's  fate 
before  his  eyes^  to  show  him  what  a  divorce  may  be 
created  even  between  the  most  gifbed  translator  and 
Homer  by  an  artificial  evolution  of  thought  and  a  lite- 
rary cast  of  style. 

Chapman's  style  is  not  artificid  and  literary  like 
Pope's,  nor  his  movement  elaborate  and  self-retarding 
like  the  Miltonic  movement  of  Cowper.  He  is  plain-- 
spoken, fresh,  vigorous,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  rapid; 
and  all  these  are  Homeric  qualities.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  the  movement  of  his  fourteen-ayllable  line,  which 
has  been  so  much  commended,  Homeric;  but  on  this 
point  I  shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  by,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Newman's  metricsd  exploits.  But  it  is 
not  distinctly  anti-Homeric,  like  the  movement  of  Mil« 
ton's  blank  verse;  and  it  has  a  rapidity  ef  its  owBi 
Chapman's  diction,  too,  is  generally  good,  that  is,  appro^ 
priate  to  Homer ;  above  all,  the  syutaetical  oharacter  of 
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his  style  is  appropriate.  With  Uiese  merits,  itdL^  pre- 
yents  his  translation  from  being  a  satisfactory  version  of 
Homer  ?  Is  it  merely  the  want  of  literal  faithfulness  to 
his  original,  imposed  upon  him,  it  is  said,  by  the  exi- 
gences of  rhyme?  Has  this  celebrated  version,  which 
has  so  many  advantages,  no  other  and  deeper  defect  than 
that  ?  Its  author  is  a  poet,  and  a  poet,  too,  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age ;  the  golden  age  of  English  literature  as  it  is 
called,  and  on  the  whole  truly  called ;  for,  whatever  be 
the  defects  of  Elizabethan  literature,  (and  they  are  great,) 
we  have  no  development  of  our  literature  to  compare  with 
it  for  vigor  and  richness.  This  age,  too,  showed  what  it 
could  do  in  translating,  by  producing  a  master-piec6,  its 
version  of  the  Bible. 

Chapman's  translation  has  often  been  praised  as  emi- 
nently Homeric  Keats's  fine  sonnet  in  its  honor  every 
one  knows;  but  Keats  could  not  read  the  original,  and 
therefore  could  not  really  judge  the  translation.  Cole- 
ridge, in  praising  Chapman's  version,  says  at  the  same 
time,  "  it  will  give  you  small  idea  of  Homer."  But  the 
grave  authority  of  Mr.  Hallam  pronounces  this  transla- 
tion to  be  "often  exceedingly  Homeric";  and  its  latest 
editor  boldly  declares,  that  by  what,  with  a  deplorable 
style,  he  calls  "  his  own  innative  Homeric  genius,"  Chap- 
man "  has  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  Homer " ; 
and  that  "  we  pardon  him  even  for  his  digressions,  for 
they  are  such  as  we  feel  Homer  himself  would  have 
written." 

I  confess  that  I  can  never  read  twenty  lines  of  Chap- 
man's version  without  recurring  to  Bentley's  cry,  "  This 
is  not  Homer  1 "  and  that  from  a  deeper  cause  than  any 
unfaithfulness  occasioned  by  the  fetters  of  rhyme. 

I  said  that  thei^  were  four  things  which  eminently  dis* 
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'p     fcf^^'  .led  Homer,  and  with  a  sense  of  which  Homer's 
.Jqj,,     translator  should  penetrate  himself  as  fully  as  possible. 
^^.     One  of  these  four  things  was,  the  plainness  and  direct- 
g  g^     ness  of  Homer's  ideas.     I  haye  just  been  speaking  of  the 
^g.     plainness  and  directne^  of  his  style;  but  the  plainness 
and  directness  of  the  contents  of  his  style,  of  his  ideas 
themselves,  is  not  less  remarkable.     But  as  eminently  as 
Homer  is  plain,  so  eminently  is  the  Elizabethan  litera- 
L      ture  in  general,  and  Chapman  in  particular,  fancifal. 
^,j       Steeped  in  humors  and  fantasticality  up  to  its  very  lips, 
^j,j      the  Elizabethan  age,  newly  arrived  at  the  free  use  of  the 
.jj      human  faculties  after  their  long  term  of  bondage,  and  de- 
;,       lighting  to  exercise  them  freely,  suffers  from  its  own  ex- 
travagance  in  this  first  exercise  of  them,  can  hardly  bring 
itself  to  see  an  object  quietly  or  to  describe  it  temper- 
ately.     Happily,  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
,J       sacred  character  of  their  original  inspired  the  translators 
with  such  respect,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  give  the  rein 
to  their  own  fancies  in  dealing  with  it.     But,  in  dealing 
with  works  of  profane  literature,  in  dealing  with  poetical 
works  above  all,  which  highly  stimulated  them,  one  may 
say  that  the  minds  of  the  Elizabethan  translators  were 
too  active ;   that  they  could  not  forbear  importing  so 
much   of  their  own,  and  this  of  a  most  peculiar  and 
Elizabethan  character,  into  their  original,  that  they  ef- 
faced the  character  of  the  original  itself. 

Take  merely  the  opening  pages  to  Chapman's  transla- 
tion, the  introductory  verses,  and  the  dedications.  You 
will  find :  — 

I 
I 

"  An  Anagram  of  the  name  of  oar  Dread  Prinoa, 
My  most  gracioas  and  sacred  Mscenas, 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Our  Sunn,  Heyr,  Peace,  Life,"  — 
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Henry,  son  of  James  the  First,  to  whom  the  work  is  Mft- 
cated.    Then  comes  an  address^ 

**  To  the  saorad  Foantain  of  Princes, 
Sole  Empress  of  Beauty  and  Yirtoe,  Aaae,  Qaeea 

Of  England,"  &o. 

All  the  Middle  Age,  with  its  grotesqueness,  its  conceits^ 
its  irrationality,  is  still  in  these  opening  pages ;  they  by 
themselves  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  us  what  a  gulf  Si- 
yides  Chapman  from  the  ^^  clearest-souled  "  of  poets,  from 
Homer ;  almost  as  great  a  gulf  as  that  which  divides  him . 
from  Voltaire.  Pope  has  been  sneered  at  for  saying  that 
Chapman  writes  ^  somewhat  as  one  might  imagine  Homer 
himself  to  have  written  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion." But  the  remark  is  excellent:  Homer  expresses 
himself  like  a  man  of  adult  reason,  Chapman  like  a  man 
whose  reason  has  not  yet  cleared  itself.  For  instance,  if 
Homer  had  had  to  say  of  a  poet,  that  he  hoped  his  merit 
was  now  about  to  be  fully  established  in  the  opinion  of 
good  judges,  he  was  as  incapable  of  saying  this  as  Chap- 
man says  it,  —  <<  Though  truth  in  her  very  nakedness  sits 
in  so  deep  a  pit,  that  from  Grades  to  Aurora,  and  Ganges, 
few  eyes  can  sound  her,  I  hope  yet  those  few  here  will  so 
discover  and  confirm  that  the  date  being  out  of  her  dark- 
ness in  this  morning  of  our  poet,  he  shall  now  gird  his 
temples  with  the  sun,''  —  I  say.  Homer  was  as  incapable 
of  saying  this  in  that  manner,  as  Voltaire  himself  would 
have  been.  Homer,  indeed,  has  actually  an  affinity  with 
Voltaire  in  the  unrivalled  clearness  and  straightforward- 
ness of  his  thinking ;  in  the  way  in  which  he  keeps  to  (me 
thought  at  a  time,  and  puts  that  thought  forth  in  its  com- 
plete natural  plainness,  instead  of  being  led  Awd,y  from  it 
by  some  fancy  striking  him  in  connection  with  it,  and  be- 
ing beguiled  to  wander  off  with  this  fancy  till  his  original 
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thought,  in  its  natural  reality,  knows  him  no  more.  What 
could  better  show  us  how  gifted  a  race  was  iMe  Greek 
race  ?  The  same  member  of  it  has  not  only  the  power 
of  profoundly  touching  that  natural  heart  of  humanity 
which  it  is  Voltaire's  weakness  that  he  cannot  reach,  but 
can  also  address  the  understanding  with  all  Voltaire's  ad- 
mirable simplicity  arid  rationality. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  shortly 
illustrate,  from  Chapman's  version  of  the  Iliad,  what  I 
mean  when  I  speak  of  this  vital  difference  between  Ho-, 
mer  and  an  Elizabethan  poet  in  the  quality  of  their 
thought ;  between  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  thought  of 
the  one,  and  the  curious  complexity  of  the  thought  of  the 
other.  As  in  Pope's  case,  I  carefully  abstain  from  choos- 
ing passages  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  Chapman 
appear  ridiculous;  Chapmen,  like  Pope,  merits  in  him-* 
self  all  respect,  though  he  too,  like  Pope,  fails  to  render 
Homer. 

In  that  tonic  speech  of  Sarpedon,  of  which  I  have  said 
BO  much,  Homer,  you  may  remember,  has : 

aUl  dfj  /i/XXoiftfy  dyrjpn  r  dBoparci  rt 

"  if,  indeed,  bat  once  Hut  battle  avoided, 
We  were  forever  to  live  without  growing  old  and  immortal.'* 

Chapman  cannot  be  satisfied  with  this,  but  must  add  a 

fancy  to  it : 

**  if  keeping  back 
Would  keep  back  age  from  us,  and  death,  and  that  we  wigH  nol  wfchA 
/» thu  li^t^i  human  teaataU^^i'^ 

and  so  on.  Again ;  in  another  passage  which  I  have  be- 
fore quoted,  where  Zens  says  to  the  horses  of  PeleoB, 
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ri  oijmT  iSfiw  TlrfkTJ[t  dvAicrt 
'  BvffT^  ;  vfjLtls  d*  coToir  dyi;pa»  r*  aBavan»  re  *  * 

•*  Why  gave  we  you  to  royal  Peleus,  to  a  mortal?  but  ye  are  with- 
out old  age,  and  immortal." 

Chapman  sophisticates  this  into : 

**  Why  gave  we  you  t'  a  mortal  king,  when  immortality 
And  incapacity  of  age  to  dignijies  your  states  f** 

Again;  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  his  horses,  where 
Achilles,  according  to  Homer,  says  simply,  **  Take  heed 
that  ye  bring  your  master  safe  back  to  the  host  of  the 
Danaans,  in  some  other  sort  than  the  last  time,  when  the 
battle  is  ended,"  Chapman  sophisticates  this  into : 

"  When,  vrith  blood,  for  this  day*s  fast  observed,  revenge  shaU  gieU 
Our  heart  satiety,  bring  us  off.** 

In  Hector's  famous  speech,  again,  at  his  parting  from 
Andromache,  Homer  makes  him  say:  ^'Nor  does  my 
own  heart  so  bid  me  "  (to  keep  safe  behind  the  walls), 
^  since  I  have  learned  to  be  stanch  always,  and  to  fight 
among  the  foremost  of  the  Trojans,  busy  on  behalf  of 
my  father's  great  glory,  and  my  own."  f  In  Chapman's 
hands  this  becomes : 

"  The  spirit  I  tint  did  breathe 
Did  never  teach  me  that;  much  less,  since  the  contempt  of  death 
Was  settled  in  me,  and  my  mind  knew  tohai  a  toorthy  was, 
Whose  office  is  to  lead  in  fght^  and  give  no  danger  pass 
WithotU  impi'ovement.    In  (his  fre  must  Hectares  trial  shine: 
Here  mwA  his  country,  father,  friends,  be  in  him  made  c&'rtne.*' 

You  see  how  ingeniously  Homer's  plain  thought  is  tar» 
menied,  as  the  French  would  say,  here.  Homer  goes  on : 
<<  For  well  I  know  this  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart,  the 
day  will  be,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  perish  " :  — 

«  lUad,  XYii.  448.  t  Iliad,  vi.  444. 
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ccrorrai  ^fiap)  or'  ai^  iror  oXcoXj;  *lXwr  IpfJ* 

Chapman  makes  this : 

And  sach  a  stormy  day  fthall  come,  in  mind  and  soni  I  know^ 
When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  towers^  for  tears  of  overthrow.*^ 

I  might  go  on  forever,  but  I  could  not  give  you  a  better 
illustration  than  this  last,  of  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
the  Elizabethan  poet  fails  to  render  Homer  because  he 
cannot  forbear  to  interpose  a  play  of  thought  between  his 
object  and  its  expression.  Chapman  translates  his  object 
into  Elizabethan,  as  Pope  translates  it  into  the  Augustan 
of  Queen  Anne ;  both  convey  it  to  us  through  a  medium. 
Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  his  object  and  conveys  it 
to  us  immediately. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  perfect  plainness  and  direct- 
ness of  Homer's  style,  in  spite  of  this  perfect  plainness 
and  directness  of  his  ideas,  he  is  eminently  noMe ;  he 
works  as  entirely  in  the  grand  style,  he  is  as  grandiose,  as 
Phidias,  or  Dante,  or  Michael  Angelo.  This  is  what 
makes  his  translators  despair.  "To  give  relief,"  says 
Cowper,  "  to  prosaic  subjects,"  (such  as  dressing,  eating, 
drinking,  harnessing,  travelling,  going  to  bed,)  that  is  to 
treat  such  subjects  nobly,  in  the  grand  style,  "without 
seeming  unreasonably  tumid,  is  extremely  difficult."  It  i$ 
difficult,  but  Homer  has  done  it.  Homer  is  precisely  the 
incomparable  poet  he  is,  because  he  has  done  it.  His  trans- 
lator must  not  be  tumid,  must  not  be  artificial,  must  not  be 
literary ;  true :  but  then  also  he  must  not  be  common- 
place, must  not  be  ignoble.  I  have  shown  you  how  trans- 
lators of  Homer  fail  by  wanting  rapidly,  by  wanting  sim- 
plicity of  style,  by  wanting  plainness  of  thought:  in  a 
second  lecture  I  will  show  you  how  a  translator  fails  by 
wanting  nobility. 
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I  MUST  repeat  what  I  said  in  beginning,  that  the 
translator  of  Homer  ought  steadily  to  keep  in  mind 
where  liea  the  real  test  of  the  success  of  his  translation, 
what  judges  he  is  to  try  to  satisfy.  He  is  to  try  to  sat- 
isfy scholars^  because  scholars  alone  have  the  means  of 
really  judging  him.  A  scholar  may  be  a  pedant,  it  is 
true,  and  then  his  judgment  will  be  worthless ;  but  a 
scholar  may  also  have  poetical  feeling,  and  then  he  can 
judge  him  truly ;  whereas  all  the  poetical  feeling  in  the 
world  will  not  enable  a  man  who  is  not  a  scholar  to  judge 
him  truly.  For  the  translator  is  to  reproduce  Homer,  and 
the  scholar  alone  has  the  means  of  knowing  that  Homer 
who  is  to  be  reproduced.  He  knows  him  but  imperfectly, 
for  he  is  separated  from  him  by  time,  race,  and  language ; 
but  he  alone  knows  him  at  all.  Yet  people  speak  as  if 
there  were  two  real  tribunals  in  this  matter,  —  the  schol- 
iums tribunal,  and  that  of  the  general  public.  They  speak 
as  if  the  scholar's  judgment  was  one  thing,  and  the  gen- 
eral public's  judgment  another;  both  with  their  short- 
comings, both  with  their  liability  to  error ;  but  both  to  be 
regarded  by  the  translator.  The  translator  who  makes 
rerbal'literalness  his  chief  care  "will,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  National  Review  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  ^  be 
appreciated  by  the  scholar  accustomed  to  test  a  translation 
rigidly  by  comparison  with  the  original,  to  look  perhaps 
with  excessive  care  to  finish  in  detail  rather  than  boldness 
and  general  effect,  and  find  pardon  even  for  a  version  that 
seems  bare  and  bold,  so  it  be  scholastic  and  faithful." 
But,  if  the  scholar  in  judging  a  translation  looks  to  de- 
tail rather  than  to  general  effect,  he  judges  it  pedantically 
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and  ilL  The  appeal,  however,  lies  not  from  the  pedaop- 
tic  scholar  to  the  general  public,  which  can  only  like  or 
dislike  Chapman's  version,  or  Pope's,  or  Mr.  Newmatn's, 
but  cannot  yu(^6  them ;  it  lies  from  the  pedantic  scholar 
to  the  scholar  who  is  not  pedantic,  who  knows  that  Ho- 
mer is  Homer  bj  his  general  effect,  and  not  by  his  single 
words,  and  who  demands  but  one  thing  in  a  translation,  — 
that  it  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  reproduce  for  him  the 
general  effect  of  Homer.  This,  then,  remains  the  one 
proper  aim  of  the  translator :  to  reproduce  on  the  intelli- . 
gent  scholar,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  general  effect  of 
Homer.  Except  so  far  as  he  reproduces  this,  he  loses  his 
labor,  even  though  he  may  make  a  spirited  Iliad  of  his 
own,  like  Pope,  or  translate  Homer's  Iliad  word  for  word, 
like  Mr.  Newman.  If  his  proper  aim  were  to  stimulate 
in  any  manner  possible  the  general  public,  he  might  be 
right  in  following  Pope's  example ;  if  his  proper  aim  were 
to  help  schoolboys  to  construe  Homer,  he  might  be  right 
in  following  Mi\  Newman's.  But  it  is  not :  his  proper 
aim  is,  I  repeat  it  yet  once  more,  to  reproduce  on  the  in- 
telligent scholar,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the  general  effect 
of  Homer. 

When,  therefore,  Cowper  says,  "  My  chief  boast  is  that 
I  have  adhered  closely  to  my  original " ;  when  Mr.  New- 
man says,  '^  My  aim  is  to  retain  every  peculiarity  of  the 
original,  to  be  faithful^  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the 
draughtsman  of  the  Elgin  marbles";  their  real  judge  only 
replies :  *'  It  may  be  so :  reproduce  then  upon  us,  repro- 
duce the  effect  of  Homer,  as  a  good  copy  reproduces  the 
effect  of  the  El^n  marbles." 

When,  again,  Mr.  Newman  tells  us  that "  by  an  exhaust- 
ive process  of  argument  and  experiment "  he  has  found  a 
metre  which  is  at  once  the  metre  of  '*  the  modern  Greek 
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epic,"  and  a  metre  ''  like  in  moral  genius "  to  Homer's 
metre,  his  judge  has  still  but  the  same  answer  for  him : 
^  It  may  be  so ;  reproduce  then  on  our  ear  something  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  movement  of  Homer." 

But  what  is  the  general  effect  which  Homer  produces 
on  Mr.  Newman  himself?  because,  when  we  know  this, 
we  shall  know  whether  he  and  his  judges  are  agreed  at 
the  outset,  whether  we  may  expect  him,  if  he  can  repro- 
duce the  effect  he  feels,  if  his  hand  does  not  betray  him 
in  the  execution,  to  satisfy  his  judges  and' to  succeed.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Newman's  impression  from  Homer  is  some* 
thing  quite  different  from  that  of  his  judges,  then  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  amount  of  labor  or  talent 
will  enable  him  to  reproduce  for  them  their  Homer. 

Mr.  Newman  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  which  Homer  makes  upon  him.  As  I  have 
told  you  what  is  the  general  effect  which  Homer  makes 
npon  me,  —  that  of  a  most  rapidly  moving  poet,  that  of  a 
poet  most  plain  and  direct  in  his  style,  that  of  a  poet 
most  plain  and  direct  in  his  ideas,  that  of  a  poet  emi- 
nently noble,  —  so  Mr.  Newman  tells  us  his  general  im- 
pression of  Homer.  "Homer's  style,"  he  says,  "is  direct, 
popular,  forcible,  quaint,  flowing,  garrulous."  Again: 
^  Homer  rises  and  sinks  with  his  subject,  is  prosaic  when 
it  is  tame,  is  low  when  it  is  mean." 

I  lay  my  finger  on  four  words  in  these  two  sentences 
of  Mr.  Newman,  and  I  say  that  the  man  who  could  ap- 
ply those  words  to  Homer  can  never  render  Homer 
truly.  The  four  words  are  these :  quaint^  ffarruloiLS, 
prosaic,  low.  Search  the  English  language  for  a  word 
which  does  not  apply  to  Homer,  and  you  could  not  fix  on 
a  better  than  quaint,  unless  perhaps  you  fixed  on  one  of 
the  other  three. 
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Again ;  "  to  translate  Homer  suitably,"  says  Mr.  New- 
man, ^  we  need  a  diction  soflciently  antiquated  to  obtain 
pardon  of  the  reader  for  its  frequent  homeliness."  ^  I  am 
concerned,"  he  says  again,  "  with  the  artistic  problem  of 
attaining  a  plausible  aspect  of  moderate  antiquity,  while  re- 
maining  easily  intelligible."  And  again,  he  speaks  of  ^the 
more  antiquated  style  suited  to  this  subject."  Quaint !  an- 
tiquated I  —  but  to  whom  ?  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  quaint, 
and  the  diction  of  Chaucer  is  antiquated :  does  Mr.  New- 
man suppose  that  Homer  seemed  quaint  to  Sophocles, 
when  he  read  him,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  seems  quaint 
to  us,  when  we  read  him  ?  or  that  Homer's  diction  seemed 
antiquated  to  Sophocles,  as  Chaucer's  diction  seems  aiip 
tiquated  to  us?  But  we.  cannot  really  know,  I  confess, 
how  Homer  seemed  to  Sophocles:  well  then,  to  those 
who  can  tell  us  how  he  seems  to  them,  to  the  living 
scholar,  to  our  only  present  witness  on  this  matter,-^ 
does  Homer  make  on  the  Provost  of  Eton,  when  he 
reads  him,  the  impression  of  a  poet  quaint  and  antiquat- 
ed ?  does  he  make  this  impression  on  Professor  Thomp- 
son, or  Professor  Jowett?  When  Shakespeare  says, 
'^The  princes  orgvlous^  meaning  ''the  proud  princes,*^ 
we  say,  ''This  is  antiquated";  when  he  says  of  the 
Trojan  gates,  that  they 

**  With  massy  staples 
And  correspoDsWe  and  fhlfilling  bolts 
trr  up  the  sons  of  Troy," 


we  say,  "This  is  both  quaint  and  antiquated."  But 
does  Homer  ever  compose  in  a  language  which  pro- 
duces on  the  scholar  at  all  the  same  impression  as  this 
language  which  I  have  quoted  from  Shakespeare? 
Never  once.  Shakespeare  is  quaint  and  antiquated  in 
the  lines  which  I  have  just  quoted;  but  Shakespeare^ 
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need  I  say  it  ?  can  compose,  when  he  likes,  when  he  is 
at  his  best,  in  a  language  perfectly  simple,  peifectlj  in- 
telligible ;  in  a  language  which,  in  spite  of  the  two  cen- 
tories  and  a  half  which  part  its  author  from  us,  stops  us 
or  surprises  us  as  little  as  the  language  of  a  oontempo- 
raiy.  And  Homer  has  not  Shakespeare's  variations: 
Homer  always  composes  as  Shakespeare  composes  at 
his  best;  Homer  is  always  simple  and  intelligible,  as 
Shakespeare  is  often;  Homer  is  never  quaint  and  an- 
tiquated, as  Shakespeare  is  sometimes. 

When  Mr.  Newman  says  that  Homer  b  garrulous,  he 
seems,  perhaps,  to  depart  less  widely  from  the  common 
opinion  than  when  he  calls  him  quaint ;  for  is  there  not 
Horace's  authority  for  asserting  that  '*  the  good  Homer 
sometimes  nods,"  btmuB  dormitat  Homerus  1  and  a  great 
many  people  have  come,  from  the  currency  of  this  well 
known  criticism,  to  represent  Homer  to  themselves  as  a 
diffuse  old  man,  with  the  full-stocked  mind,  but  also  with 
the  occasional  slips  and  weaknesses,  of  old  age.  Horaee* 
has  said  better  things  than  his  ^  bonus  dormitat  Homer- 
ns*';  but  he  never  meant  by  this,  as  I  need  not  remind 
any  one  who  knows  the  passage,  that  Homer  was  gar- 
rulous, or  anything  of  the  kind.  Instead,  however,  of 
either  discussing  what  Horace  meant,  or  discussing  Ho- 
mer's' garrulity  as  a  general  question,  I  prefer  to  bring 
to  my  mind  some  style  which  is  garrulous,  and  to  ask 
myself,  to  ask  you,  whether  anything  at  all  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  that  style,  is  ever  made  by  the  style 
of  Homer.  The  mediaeval  romancers,  for  instance,  are 
garrulous;  the  following,  to  take  out  of  a  thousand  in- 
stances the  first  which  comes  to  hand,  is  in  a  garrulous 
manner.  It  is  firam  the  romance  of  Richard  Gosnr  de 
lion. 
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■ 

"  Of  my  tale  be  not  a- wondered  I 
The  French  says  he  slew  an  hundred 
(Whereof  is  made  this  English  saw) 
Or  he  rested  him  any  thraw. 
Him  followed  many  an  English  knight 
That  eagerly  holp  him  for  to  fight/*  — 

and  so  on.  Now  the  manner  of  that  composition  I  call 
garrulous ;  every  one  will  feel  it  to  be  garrulous ;  every 
one  will  understand  what  is  meant  when  it  is  called  gar- 
rulous. Then  I  ask  the  scholar,  —  does  Homer's  manner 
ever  make  upon  you,  I  do  not  say,  the  same  impression 
of  its  garrulity  as  that  passage,  but  does  it  make,  ever  for 
one  moment,  an  impression  in  the  slightest  way  resem- 
bling, in  the  remotest  degree  akin  to,  the  impression  made 
by  that  passage  of  the  mediaeval  poet  ?  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  answer. 

I  follow  the  same  method  with  Mr.  Newman's  two 
other  epithets,  prosaic^  and  hw,  ^  Homer  rises  and 
sinks  with  his  subject/'  says  Mr.  Newman ;  ^  is  prosaic 
when  it  is  tame,  is  low  when  it  is  mean."  First  I  say> 
Homer  is  never,  in  any  sense,  to  be  with  truth  called 
prosaic ;  he  is  never  to  be  called  low.  He  does  not  rise 
and  sink  with  his  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manner 
invests  his  subject,  whatever  his  subject  be,  with  noble* 
ness.  Then  I  look  for  an  author  of  whom  it  may  with 
trutli  be  said,  that  he  ^'  rises  and  sinks  with  its  subject, 
is  prosaic  when  it  is  tame,  is  low  when  it  is  mean." 
Defoe  is  eminently  such  an  author ;  of  Defoe's  manner 
it  may  with  perfect  precision  be  said,  that  it  follows  his 
matter ;  his  lifelike  composition  takes  its  character  from 
the  facts  which  it  conveys,  not  from  the  nobleness  of  the 
composer.  In  Moll  Flanders  and  Colonel  Jack,  Defoe 
is  undoubtedly  prosaic  when  his  subject  is  tame,  low 

when  his  subject  is  mean.     Does  Homer's  manner  in 

14 
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the  niad,  I  ask  the  scholar,  ever  make  upon  him  an  im- 
pression at  all  like  the  impression  made  bj  Defoe's  man- 
ner in  Moll  Flanders  and  Colonel  Jack  ?  Does  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  leave  him  with  an  impression  of  noble- 
ness, even  when  it  deals  with  Thersites  or  with  Irus  ? 

Well  then,  Homer  is  neither  quaint,  nor  garrulous,  nor 
prosaic,  nor  mean ;  and  Mr.  Newman,  in  seeing  him  so, 
sees  him  differently  from  those  who  are  to  judge  Mr. 
Newman's  rendering  of  him.  By  pointing  out  how  a 
wrong  conception  of  Homer  affects  Mr.  Newman's  trans- 
lation, I  hope  to  place  in  still  clearer  light  those  four  car- 
dinal truths  which  I  pronounce  essential  for  him  who 
would  have  a  right  conception  of  Homer ;  that  Homer  is 
rapid,  that  he  is  plain  and  direct  in  word  and  style,  that 
he  is  plain  and  direct  in  his  ideas,  and  that  he  is  noble. 

Mr.  Newman  says  that  in  fixing  on  a  style  for  suitably 
rendering  Homer,  as  he  conceives  him,  he  "  alights  on  the 
delicate  line  which  separates  the  quaint  from  the  gr<h 
tesqtie"  '*  I  ought  to  be  quaint,"  he  says,  <<  I  ought  not  to 
be  grotesque."  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  sentence.  Mr. 
Newman  is  grotesque,  which  he  himself  says  he  ought  not 
to  be  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  quaint,  which  he  himself 
says  he  ought  to  be. 

^  No  two  persons  will  agree,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  as 
to  where  the  quaint  ends  and  the  grotesque  begins  " ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  true.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  all  ambigui- 
ty in  the  use  of  the  two  words,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
most  persons  would  call  an  expression  whicd  produced  on 
them  a  very  strong  sense  of  its  incongruity,  and  which 
violently  surprised  them,  grotesque;  and  an  expression, 
which  produced  on  them  a  slighter  sense  of  its  incongrui- 
ty, and  which  more  gently  surprised  them,  quaint  Using 
the  two  words  in  this  manner,  I  say,  that  when  Mr. 
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Newman  translates  Helen's  words  to  Hector  in  the  sixth 
book, 

Aaep  ifJttiOy  Kvvbg  KaKOfATjxovoVy  oKpyotaaiis*  — 

**  0,  brother  thoa  of  me,  who  am  a  mi8ohief>working  viiMo, 
A  numbiDg  horror,**  — 

he  is  grotesque ;  that  is,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  produces  on  us  a  very  strong  sense  of  its  incon- 
gruity, and  which  violently  surprises  us.  I  say,  again, 
that  when  Mr.  Newman  translates  the  common  line, 

Ti)y  d*  rfiitlfifr  €n€iTa  fuyas  KopvBtuoKos  *Ejcr»p,— 
"  Great  Hector  of  the  motley  helm  then  spake  to  her  responsiTe,*'  «* 

or  the  common  expression  ivKv^fudes  'Axaioi,  ^^dapper- 
greaved  Achaians,"  —  he  is  quaint;  that  is,  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  manner  which  produces  on  us  a  slighter 
sense  of  incongruity,  and  which  more  gently  surprises 
us.  But  violent  and  gentle  surprise  are  alike  far  from 
the    scholar's    spirit    when   he    reads  in    Homer   Kvv6g 

KaKOfiTixou^oVf   or,  Kopv6aio\o9  ^Eicrcop,   or,  et/iuof/udcff  *Axtuot. 

These  expressions  no  more  seem  odd  to  him  than 
the  simplest  expressions  in  English.  He  is  not  more 
checked  by  any  feeling  of  strangeness,  strong  or  weak, 
when  he  reads  them,  than  when  he  reads  in  an  English 
book  "  the  painted  savage,"  or,  "  the  phelegmatic  Dutch- 
man." Mr.  Newman's  renderings  of  them  must,  there- 
fore, be  wrong  expressions  in  a  translation  of  Homer; 
because  they  excite  in  the  scholar,  their  only  competent 
judge,  a  feeling  quite  alien  to  that  excited  in  him  by  what 
they  profess  to  render. 

Mr  Newman,  by  expressions  of  this  kind,  is  false  to  his 
original  in  two  ways.  He  is  false  to  him  inasmuch  as  he 
18  ignoble ;  for  a  noble  air,  and  a  grotesque  air,  the  air  of 

the  addiess, 

•  IKad,  vi.  844. 
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Aof f>  €ft«40|  Kvv6g  KioKOfjafxeawVy  6icpvMarirfftf  -* 

and  the  air  of  the  address, 

^  0,  brother  thou  of  me,  who  am  a  miBchief-working  vixeiiy 
A  Qombing  horrror/*  — • 

are  just  contrarj  the  one  to  the  other :  and  he  is  false  to 
him  inasmuch  as  he  is  odd ;  for  an  odd  diction  like  Mr. 
Newman's,  and  a  perfectly  plain  natural  diction  like 
Homei's,  —  "  dapper-greaved  Achaians  "  and  ivKvtifudts 
*Axaioly  —  are  also  just  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 
Where,  indeed,  Mr.  Newman  got  his  diction,  with  whom 
he  oan  have  lived,  what  can  he  his  test  of  antiquity  and 
rarity  for  words,  are  questions  which  I  ask  myself  with 
bewilderment.  He  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  a  list 
of  what  he  calls  '*  the  more  antiquated  or  rarer  words  " 
which  he  has  used.  In  this  list  appear,  on  the  one  hand, 
such  words  as  doitghty^  grisly^  lusty,  noisome,  ramrif 
which  are  familiar,  one  would  think,  to  all  the  world ; 
on  the  other  hand  such  words  as  hragly,  meaning,  Mr. 
Newman  teUii  us,  "proudly  fine";  hdkin,  "a  calf"; 
plump,  "  a  mass  " ;  and  so  on.  "  I  am  concerned,"  says 
Mr.  Newman,  "  with  the  artistic  problem  of  fittaining  a 
plausible  aspect  of  moderate  antiquity,  while  remaining 
easily  intelligible."  But  it  seems  to  me  that  lusty  is  not 
antiquated :  and  that  hragly  is  not  a  word  readily  under- 
stood. .  That  this  word,  indeed,  and  hvUdn,  may  have 
"  a  plausible  aspect  of  moderate  antiquity,"  I  admit ;  but 
that  they  are  "  easily  intelligible,"  I  deny. 

Mr.  Newman's  syntax  has,  I  say  it  with  pleasure,  a 
much  more  Homeric  cast  than  his  vocabulary ;  his  syntax, 
the  mode  in  which  his  thought  is  evolved,  although  not 
the  actual  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  seems  to  me 
right  in  its  general  character,  and  the  best  feature  of  his 
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Tersion.  It  is  not  artificial  or  rhetorical  like  Covvper's 
syntax  ^  Pope's :  it  is  simple,  direct,  and  natural,  and  so 
far  it  is  like  Homer's.  It  fails,  however,  just  where,  from 
the  inherent  fault  of  Mr.  Newman's  conception  of  Homer, 
one  might  expect  it  to  fail,  —  it  fails  in  nobleness.  It 
presents  the  thought  in  a  way  which  is  something  more 
than  unconstrained,  —  over-fdmiliar  ;  something  more 
than  easy,—- fr^e  and  easy.  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
the  movement  of  Mr.  Newman's  version,  like  his  rhythm; 
for  this,  too,  faib,  in  spite  of  some  good  qualities,  by  not 
being  noble  enough ;  this,  while  it  avoids  the  faults  of 
being  slow  and  elaborate,  falls  into  a  fault  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  is  slip-shod.  Homer  presents  his  thought 
naturally }  but  when  Mr.  Newman  has, 

^  A  thousand  fires  along  the  plain,  /  <ay,  that  night  were  burning,**  — 

be  presents  his  thought  familiarly ;  in  a  style  which  may 
be  the  genuine  style  of  ballad-poetry,  but  which  is  not  the 
style  of  Homer.  Homer  moves  freely;  but  when  Mr. 
Newman  has, 

"  Infatuate !  0  that  thou  wert  lord  to  some  other  army,**  *  — 

be  gives  himself  too  much  freedom;  he  leaves  us  too 
much  to  do  for  his  rhythm  ourselves,  instead  of  giving 
to  us  a  rhythm  like  Homer's,  easy  indeed,  but  nuutering 
our  ear  with  a  fulness  of  power  which  is  irresistible* 
I  said  that  a  certain  style  might  be  the  genuine  style 

*  From  the  reproachful  answer  of  Ulysses  to  Agamemnon,  who 
had  proposed  an  abandonment  of  their  expedition.  This  is  one  of 
the  **  to'nio  **  passages  of  the  Iliad,  so  I  quote  it:  — 

**  Ah,  unworthy  king,  some  other  inglorious  army 
8hould*st  thou  command,  not  rule  over  tu,  whose  portion  fore^w 
Zeus  hath  made  it,  firom  youth  right  up  to  age,  to  be  winding 
Skeins  of  grievous  wars,  till  every  soul  of  us  perish.** 

ISadf  xiT«  84. 
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of  ballad-poetry,  but  yet  not  the  Biyle  of  Homer.  The 
analogy  of  the  balUid  is  ever  present  to  Mr.  Newman's 
thoughts  in  considering  Homer;  and  perhaps  nothing  has 
more  caused  his  faults  than  this  analogy,  —  this  popular, 
but,  it  is  time  to  say,  this  erroneous  analogy.  *'The 
moral  qualities  of  Homer's  style,"  says  Mr.  Newman, 
"being  like  to  those  of  the  English  ballad,  we  need  a 
metre  of  the  same  genius.  Only  those  metres,  which  by 
the  very  possession  of  these  qualities  are  liable  to  degen- 
erate into  doggerel^  are  suitable  to  reproduce  the  ancient 
epic."  "The  style  of  Homer,"  he  says,  in  a  passage 
which  I  have  before  quoted,  "  is  direct,  popular,  forcible, 
quaint,  flowing,  garrulous :  in  all  these  respects  it  is  simi- 
lar to  the  old  English  ballad."  Mr.  Newman,  I  need  not 
say,  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  opinion.  "  The  most 
really  and  truly  Homeric  of  all  the  creations  of  the  Eng- 
lish muse  is,"  says  Mr.  Newman's  critic  in  the  National 
Review,  "  the  ballad-poetry  of  ancient  times ;  and  the  as- 
sociation between  metre  and  subject  is  one  that  it  would 
be  true  wisdom  to  preserve."  "It  is  confessed,"  says 
Chapman's  last  editor,  Mr.  Hooper,  "  that  the  fourteen- 
syllable  verse "  (that  is,  a  ballad-verse)  "  is  peculiarly 
fittinv  for  Homeric  translation."  And  the  editor  of  Dr. 
Maginn's  clever  and  popular  Homeric  Ballads  assumes 
it  as  one  of  his  author's  greatest  and  most  undispu table 
merits,  that  he  was  "  the  first  who  consciously  realized  to 
himself  the  truth  that  Greek  ballads  can  be  really  repre- 
sented in  English  only  by  a  similar  measure." 

This  proposition  that  Homer's  poetry  is  hallad-poeiiy, 
analogous  to  the  well-known  ballad-poetry  of  the  English 
and  other  nations,  has  a  certain  small  portion  of  truth  in 
it,  and  at  one  time  probably  served  a  useful  purpose,  when 
it  was  employed  to  discredit  the  artificial  and  literary 
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manner  in  which  Pope  and  his  school  rendered  Homer. 
But  it  has  been  so  extravagantly  over-used,  the  mistake 
which  it  was  useful  in  combating  has  so  entirely  lost  the 
public  favor,  that  it  is  now  much  more  important  to  insist 
on  the  large  part  of  error  contained  in  it,  than  to  extol  its 
small  part  of  truth.  It  is  time  to  saj  plainly  that,  what- 
ever the  admirers  of  our  old  ballads  may  think,  the  su- 
preme form  of  epic  poetry,  the  genuine  Homeric  mould,, 
is  not  the  form  of  the  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman.  I  have 
myself  shown  the  broad  difference  between  Milton's  man- 
ner and  Homer's ;  but,  after  a  course  of  Mr.  Newman  and' 
Dr.  Maginn,  I  turn  round  in  desperation  upon  them  and 
upon  the  balladist"^  who  have  misled  them,  and  I  exclaim: 
^  Compared  with  you,  Milton  is  Homer's  double ;  there  is, 
whatever  you  may  think,  ten  thousand  times  more  of  tb^ 
real  strain  of  Homer  in, 

**  Blind  ThamTris,  and  blind  Maeonides, 
And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old,*'— 

than  in, 

**  Now' Christ  thee  save,  thon  proud  porter, 
Now  Christ  thee  save  and  see,"  * — 
or  in, 

**  While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine."  f 

For  Homer  is  not  only  rapid  in  movement,  simple  in 
style,  plain  in  language,  natural  in  thought ;  he  is  also, 
and  above  all,  noble,  I  have  advised  the  translator  not 
to  go  into  the  vexed  question  of  Homer's  identity.  Yet 
I  will  just  remind  him,  that  the  grand  argument  —  or 
rather,  not  argument,  for  the  matter  affords  no  data  for 
arguing,  but  the  grand  source  from  which  conviction,  as 

*  From  the  ballad  of  King  Sttmere,  in  Percy's  JUU^[tie$  ((f  JndaU 
EngUth  Poetry,  i.  69  (edit,  of  1767). 
t  JUU^ues,  i.  241. 
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we  read  the  Iliadi  keeps  pressing  in  upon  ns,  that  there 
is  one  poet  of  the  Iliad,  one  Homer  —  is  precisely  this 
nobleness  of  the  poet,  this  grand  manner;  we  feel  that 
the  analogy  drawn  from  other  joint  compositions  does  not 
hold  good  here,  because  those  works  do  not  bear,  like  the 
Iliad,  the  magic  stamp  of  a  master ;  and  the  moment  yon 
have  anything  less  than  a  masterwork,  the  co-operation 
.or  consolidation  of  several  poets  becomes  possible,  for  tal- 
ent is  not  uncommon;  the  moment  you  have  mitck  less 
than  a  masterwork,  they  become  easy,  for  mediocrity  is 
everywhere.  I  can  imagine  fifty  Bradies  joined  with  as 
many  Tates  to  make  the  New  Version  of  the  Psalms.  I 
can  imagine  several  poets  having  contributed  to  any  one 
of  the  old  English  ballads  in  Percy's  collectioi&.  I 
can  imagine  several  poets,  possessing,  like  Chapman, 
the  Elizabethan  vigor  and  the  Elizabethan  mannerism, 
united  with  Chapman  to  produce  his  version  of  the  Iliad. 
I  can  imagine  several  poets,  with  the  literary  knack  of 
the  twelfth  century,  united  to  produce  the  Nibelungen 
Lay  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  ^--  a  work  which 
the  Germans,  in  their  joy  at  discovering  a  national  epic 
-of  their  own,  have  rated  vastly  higher  than  it  deserves. 
And  lastly,  though  Mr.  Newman's  translation  of  Homer 
bears  the  strong  mark  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  yet  I  can 
imagine  Mr.  Newman  and  a  school  of  adepts  trained  by 
him  in  his  art  of  poetry,  jointly  producing  that  work,  so 
that  Aristarchus  himself  should  have  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing which  line  was  the  master's,  and  which  a  pu« 
pil's.  But  I  cannot  imagine  several  poets,  or  one  poet, 
joined  with  Dante  in  the  composition  of  his  ^  Inferno," 
though  many  poets  have  taken  for  their  subject  a  descent 
into  Hell.  Many  artists,  again,  have  represented  Moses; 
but  there  is  only  one  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo.     So  the 
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iAMvmoaiitaUe  obetade  to  believing  the  Iliad  a  eoasoli* 
dated  work  of  aereral  poets  is  this :  that  the  work  of 
great  sEiasters  is  unique ;  and  the  IHad  has  a  great  mai^ 
tsv's  genuine  stamps  and  thai  stamp  is  ike  grand  tiyie. 

Poets  who  oanaot  work  m  the  grand  stjle,  instinctively 
86^  a  style  in  whidi  their  oompamtiTe  inferiority  may 
ML  itself  at  ease,  a  manner  which  may  be,  so  to  speak, 
iadolgeBi  to  their  ineqaaliti6&  Th6>  balladHityle  06^  f0 
an  epie  poet,  quite  anable  to  fill  the  canvas  of  Homer^ 
or  Dante,  or  Milton,,  a  canvas  which  be  is  capable  of  flit- 
iaig.  The  baUad-^measure  is  quite  able  to  givec  due  effect 
to  the  vigor  and  spirit  which  ks  employer,  when  as  hni^ 
very  best^  may  be  able  to-  ^Bhibit ;  and,  when  he  is  bmh^ 
al  hitf  best,,  when  he  is  a*  Mttle  trivial,  or  a  little  dnll,  if 
wfll  not  betraj  him,  it  witt  not  bring  out  his^treakneseetf 
inia  bsoad  relief.  This  is  a  convenience ;  but  it  is  a  con^ 
venienoe  which  the  ballad-style  purchases  by  resigning 
ail  pretensions  to  the  highest,  Uf  the  grand  manner.  It 
ie  true  of  its  movement,  as  it  is  no<  true  of  Homer's,  (ftmlf 
it  ]fl(<^  liable  to- degenerate  into  d^dggerel."  It  is  tme  of 
its  *^  mora)  qualities,"  as  it  is  not  true  of  Homer's^  ^bBff 
^qoaintness"  and  ^  garrulity  **  are  among  them.  It  i# 
tme  of  its  employers,  as  it  is*  710^  true  of  liomer,  that  they 
'^rise  and  sink  with  their  snhject,  are  prosaic  when  it  iA^ 
tamSi  ara  low  when  it  is  mean."  For  this  reason  the^ 
baUadfStyib  and  the  balladvmeasure  are  eminently  rhap* 
propriate  to  render  Homer.  H^omer^s  manner  and  movei-^ 
ment  are  always  both  noble  and  powerful:  the  ballad- 
manner  and  movement  are  often  either  jaunty  and  smart, 
so  not  noble ;  or  j[og-trot  and  humdrum,  sa  not  power- 
fuL 

The  Nibelungen  Lay  affords  a  good  illostsalxm  ef '  the 
qualities  of  the  ballad-maiwer.    Based  on  grand  tradi- 
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tions,  which  had  found  expression  in  a  grand  lyric  poetry, 
the  German  epic  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  Lay,  thoagh 
it  is  interesting,  and  though  it  has  good  passages,  is  itself 
anything  rather  than  a  grand  poem.  It  is  a  poem  of 
which  the  composer  is,  to  speak  the  truth,  a  very  ordina- 
ry mortal,  and  often,  therefore,  like  other  ordinary  mor- 
tals, verj  prosy.  It  is  in  a  measure  which  eminently 
adapts  itself  to  this  commonplace  personality  of  its  com- 
poser, which  has  much  the  movement  of  the  well-known 
measures  of  Tate  and  Brady,  and  can  jog  on,  for  hun- 
dreds of  lines  at  a  time,  with  a  level  ease  which  reminds 
one  of  Sheridan's  saying  that  easy  writing  may  be  ofleu 
BQch  hard  reading.  But,  instead  of  occupying  myself 
with  the  Nibelungen  Lay,  I  prefer  to  look  at  the  b^lad- 
Btyle  as  directly  applied  to  Homer,  in  Chapman's  version 
and  Mr.  Newman's,  and  in  the  Homeric  ballads  of  Dr. 
Maginn. 

First  I  take  Chapman.  I  have  already  shown  that 
Chapman's  conceits  are  un-Homeric,  and  that  his  rhyme 
is  un-Homeric;  I  will  now  show  how  his  manner  and 
movement  are  un-Homeric  Chapman's  dicticm,  I  have 
said,  is  generally  good ;  but  it  must  be  called  good  with 
this  reserve,  that,  though  it  has  Homer's  plainness  and 
directness,  it  often  offends  him  who  knows  Homer,  by 
wanting  Homer's  nobleness.  In  a  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  the  address  of  Zeus  to  the  horses  of 
Achilles,  where  Homer  has, 

2  deiXd^,  rt  a<l>S>i  66fi€u  IIi^X^i  avaicri 
6tn}T^ ;  v/xcts  b*  iarov  dyijpio  r  dBavara  T€  • 
ij  iva  bvarrjvoiat  /icr*  dudpdcrip  SXye*  €\rirov  ;  * 

Chapnumhas, 

•  Biad,  xi^  448. 
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"  *  Poor  wretched  beagU,^  8fiid.he|  , 

•  Why  gave  we  you  to  a  mortal  king,  when  immortality 
And  incapacity  of  age  so  dignifies  your  states? 
Was  it  to  haste  *  the  miseries  poured  out  on  human  fates?  *  ** 

There  are  many  faults  in  this  rendering  of  Chapman's, 
but  what  I  particularly  wish  to  notice  in  it  is  the  expres- 
sion "Poor  wretched  beasts,"  for  2  dciXo.  This  ex- 
pression just  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  ballad- 
manner  and  Homer's.  The  ballad-manner  —  Chapman's 
manner — is,  I  say,  pitched  sensibly  lower  than  Homer's. 
The  ballad-manner  requires  that  an  expression  shall  be 
plain  and  natural,  and  then  it  asks  no  more.  Homer's' 
manner  requires  that  an  expression  shall  be  plain  and 
natuFal,  but  it  also  requires  that  it  shall  be  noble.  *A 
detXco  is  as  plain,  as  simple  as  ^Poor  wretched  beasts"; 
but  it  is  also  noble,  which  "Poor  wretched  beasts"  is  not. 
"  Poor  wretched  beasts  "  is,  in  truth,  a  little  over-familiar: 
but  this  is  no  objection  to  it  for  the  ballad-manner ;  it  is 
good  enough  for  the  old  English  ballad,  good  enough  for 
the  Nibelungen  Lay,  good  enough  for  Chapman's  Iliad, 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Newman's  Hiad,  good  enough  for 
Dr.  Maginn's  Homeric  Ballads;  but  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  Homer. 

To  feel  that  Chapman's  measure,  though  natural,  is 
not  Homeric;  that,  though  tolerably  rapid,  it  has  not 
Homer's  rapidity ;  that  it  has  a  jogging  rapidity  rather 
than  a  flowing  rapidity ;  and  a  movement  familiar  rather 
than  nobly  easy,  one  has  only,  I  think,  to  read  half  a 
dozen  lines  in  any  part  of  his  version.  I  prefer  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  to  passages  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  so  I  will  quote  the  conclusion  of  the  nineteenth 

*  All  the  editions  which  I  have  seen  have  *'  baste,**  but  the  right 
reading  must  certainly  be  "  ta«t6.*' 
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book,  where*  Achilles  answers  his  horse  Xanthus,  who 
has  prophesied  his  death  to  him.  * 

"  AohiUes,  far  in  rage, 
Thus  answered  him:  —  It  fits  not  thee  thus  proudly  to  presage 
My  overthrow.    I  know  myself  it  is  my  fate  to  fall 
Thns  far  from  Phthia;  yet  that  fate  shall  fail  to  yent  her  gall 
Till  mine  vent  thousi^ids.  —  These  words  said,  he  fell  to  horrid  deeds, 
Gave  dreadful  signal,  and  forthright  made  fly  his  one-hoofed  steeds." 

For  what  regards  the  manner  of  this  passage,  the  worda 
^  Achilles  Thus  answered  hina/'  and  ^'  I  know  myself  H 
^  mj  fate  to  fall  Thus  far  from  Phtbia,'*  are  in  Homer'9 
planner,  and  all  the  rest  is  out  of  it  Bu^  fop  whi^t  rch 
gards  its  movement,  who,  after  being  jolted  bj  C^apmAa 
Um)ugh  such  verse  aai  this,  — 

«*  These  wovde  said,  he  fell  to  horrid  deedi, ' 
Qfiye  dreadftil  signal,  and  forthright  made  fly  his  one-hoofed  steeds,**  r^ 

who  does  not  feel  the  vital  difierenoe  of  the  mevement 
of  Homer,  — 

^  pel,  Koi  €v  wpdn'019  lax<09y  ^X'  M^>^<^  iffwovr  ? 

To  pass  from  Chapman  to  Dr.  Maginn.  His  Homeric 
Ballads  are  vigorous  and  genuine  poeois  in  their  ow^l 
way ;  thej  are  not  one  continual  ftilsetto,  like  the  pinch- 
beck Roman  Ballads  of  Lord  Macaulay ;  but  just  because 
thej  are  ballads  in  their  manner  and  movement,  just  be* 
cause,  to  use  the  words  of  his  applauding  editor,  Dr. 
liaginn  has  '^  oonsdouslj  realized  to  himself  the.  truth 
t}iat  Greek  ballads  can  be  really  represented  hi  English 
9nly  by  a  similar  manner,''  — just  for  this  very  reason 
ihey  are  not  at  all  Homeric,  they  have  not  the  least  ia 
ttie  world  the  manner  of  Homer.  There  is  a  celebrated 
incident  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  the  reo- 

•  iiiad;  six.  41». 
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0gil)ti6n  \)y  tbe  old  nurse  Earjcleia  of  a  bear  dti  th6  leg 
of  her  master  Ulysses,  who  has  entered  his  own  hall  ai 
ati  utiknown  wanderer,  and  whoee  feet  she*  has  heen  iiet 
to  wash.  "  Theft  she  came  tiear,**  says  Homer,  '<  and  he^ 
gan  to  wash  her  master ;  and  straightway  she  recognized 
a  scar  which  he  had  got  in  former  days  from  the  white 
tusk  of  a  wild  boar,  when  he  went  td  Parnassus  unto 
Autolycus  and  the  sons  of  Autolycus^  his  mother's  &thef 
and  brethren."*  This,  "really  represented"  by  Dr.  Ma- 
gLDHf  in  "  a  measure  similar  "  to  Homer's,  becomes : 

*^  And  BoumtHy  had  ske  bep^n  to  wMih 
Ere  she  was  aware  of  the  grisly  gash 

Above  his  knee  that  lay. 
It  "Wks  a  Woahd  from  a  wiid-boat*i  Wo^ 
All  on  Parnaasas*  slope, 

Where  he  went  to  hunt  in  the  days  of  his  yoatb 
With  his  mother's  sire,"  — 

and  so  on»  That  is  the  true  ballad-manner,  no  one  can 
deny ;  ^  all  on  Parnassus'  slope  "  is,  I  was  going  to  say, 
the  true  baUad-slang ;  but  never  again  shall  I  be  able  to 
roa^ 

piC4  9  Sf/  iff&€^  lav&a  Anixf  Uif  •  a^ka  d*  tfypn 

withbut  having  the  c(etestat)l6  dance  of  Ht,  MagSnii'fii^  -^ 

*'  And  scarcely  had  she  began  to  wash 
Ere  she  was  aware  of  the  grisly  gash/*  ^- 

jigging  in  my  ears,  to  spoO  the  effect  of  Homer,  and  td 
torture  me.  To  apply  that  manner  and  that  rhythm  to 
Hom'er's  incidents,  is  not  to  imitate  Homer,  but  to  trav- 
esty him. 

Lastly  1  come  to  Mr.  Newman.     His  rhythm,  like 
Ohapman'a  and  Dr*  Maginn's,  is  a  ballad-rhythra^  but 

*  Odnueiff  xix.  892. 
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'idth .  a  modification  of  his  own.  '  ^  Holding  it,"  he  tells 
us,  '^  as  an  axiom,  that  rhyme  must  be  abandoned,"  he 
found,  on  abandoning  it,  ''an  unpleasant  void  until  he 
gave  a  double  ending  to  the  verse."  In  short,  instead 
of  saying, 

"  Good  people  all  with  one  acooid 
Giye  ear  aato  my  <ale,**  — 

Mr.  Newman  would  say, 

(*  Good  people  all  with  one  acowd 
Give  ear  onto  my  ffory.*' 

A  recent  American  writer*  gravely  observes  that  for  his 
countrymen  this  rhythm  has  a  disadvantage  in  being  like 
the  rhythm  of  the  American  national  air  ^  Yankee  Doo- 
dle," and  thus  provoking  ludicrous  associations.  ''  Yankee 
Doodle "  is  not  our  national  air :  for  us,  Mr.  Newman's 
rhythm  has  not  this  disadvantage.  He  himself  ^ves  us 
several  plausible  reasons  why  this  rhythm  of  his  really « 
ought  to  be  successful :  let  us  examine  how  far  it  w  suc- 
cessfuL 

Mr.  Newman  jobs  to  a  bad  rhythm  so  bad  a  diction, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  exactly  whether  in  any 
given  passage  it  is  his  words  or  his  measure  which  pro- 
duces a  total  impression  of  such  an  unpleasant  kind. 
But  with  a  little  attention  we  may  analyze  our  total  im- 
pression, and  find  the  share  which  each  element  has  in 
producing  it.  To  take  the  passage  which  I  have  so  of- 
ten mentioned,  Sarpedon's  speech  to  Glaucus.  Mr.  New- 
man translates  this  as  follows :  — 

**  0  fi^ntle  friend  1  if  thou  and  I,  from  this  encounter  'soaping, 
Hereafter  might  forever  be  from  £ld  and  Death  exempted 

*  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  Leeturu  on  Ihe  EngUth  LcMguag6f  New  York, 
1860,  p.  620. 
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Af  heavenly  goda,  not  I  in  sooth  wonid  light  among  the  foremoet| 

Nor  liefly  thee  would  I  advance  to  man-ennobling  battle. 
Now,  —  sitb  ten  thousand  shapes  of  Death  do  any-gait  pursue  us 
Which  never  mortal  may  evade,  though  sly  of  foot  and  nimble;  — 
Onward !  and  glory  let  us  earn,  or  glory  yield  to  some  one.  — 

^  Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave 
Whioh  claims  no  less  the  fearfhl  than  the  brave—" 

I  am  not  going  to  quote  Pope's  version  over  again,  but  I 
must  remark  in  passing,  how  much  more,  with  all  Pope's 
radical  difference  of  manner  from  Homer,  it  gives  us  of 
the  real  effect  of 

than  Mr.  Newman's  lines.  And  now,  why  are  Mr.  New- 
man's lines  faulty?  Thej  are  faulty,  first,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  diction,  the  expressions  ^O  gentle  friend/^ 
^^eld,"  **in  sooth,"  "liefly,"  «♦  advance,"  *' man-ennobling,'* 
^  sith,"  **  any-gait,"  and  *^  sly  of  foot,"  are  all  bad ;  some 
of  them  worse  than  others,  but  all  bad :  that  is,  they  all 
of  them  as  here  used  excite  in  the  scholar,  their  sole 
judge,— excite,  I  will  boldly  affirm,  in  Professor  Thomp- 
son or  Professor  Jowett, — a  feeling  totally  different  from 
that  excited  in  them  by  the  words  of  Homer  which  these 
expressions  profess  to  render.  The  lines  are  faulty,  seo 
ondly,  because,  as  a  matter  of  rhythm,  any  and  every  line 
among  them  has  to  the  ear  of  the  same  judges  (I  affirm 
it  with  equal  boldness),  a  movement  as  unlike  Homer's 
movement  in  the  corresponding  line  as  the  single  words 
are  unlike  Homer's  words.  OCh-e  m  a\  tniXkoifu  imx^p 
is  Kvdtaptipavj  —  ^  Nor  liefiy  thee  would  I  advance  to 
man-ennobling  batUe";  —  for  whose  ear  do  those  two 
rhythms  produce  impressions  of,  to  use  Mr.  Newman's 
own  words,  *< similar  moral  genius?" 

I  will  by  no  means  make  search  in  Mr.  Newman's 
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tqmSoii  for  passages  likely  to  raise  a  laagh ;  that  search, 
alas  I  would  be  fur  too  easy.  I  will  quote  but  one  other 
passage  from  him,  and  that  a  passage  where  the  diction 
is  comparatively  InoffeDsiTe,  in  order  that  disapproTal  of 
the  words  may  not  unfairly  heighten  disapproval  of  the 
rhythm.  The  end  of  the  nineteenth  book,  the  answer 
p£  Achilles  tp  his  horsb  Zanthus,  Mr*  Newman  ^ye^ 
thus:— « 


*f  Ghettontl  why  boiftatdeal^  to  im?  tnm  thM  thii  wm  aotnoidtA 

Myself  right  surely  know  alsd,  that  *t  is  my  doom  to  perish. 
From  mother  and  firom  father  dear  apart,  in  Troy;  but  never 
Panse  will  I  make  of  war,  until  th9  Trqjaas  ba  glutted.' 
H9  spa^e,  and  yelling,  held  afront  the  single-hoofed  horsei.'* 

Here  Mr.  Newmffi  calls  Xaothus  Chetfywti  Indeed,  as  ba 
oaUa  Balius  Spotted^  and  Padorga  ^pry^fooi;  whi(^  is  aa 
if  a  Frenchman  were  to  <»dl  Miss  Nightingale  MadUe^ 
Somgncly  ox  Mr.  Bright  J£  Clcdr,  And  several  other 
expressions,  too,  —  "  yelling,"  "  held  afronti"  ^  single* 
koofed," -cleave,  to  say  the  very  least,  much  to  be  de* 
aired.  Still,  for  Mr.  Newman,  the  diction  of  this  passage 
is  pure.  All  the  more  clearly  appears  the  profound  vice 
of  %  ihythm,  which,  with  eompamtively  few  faults  of 
words,  can  leave  a  sense  of  su(^  incurable  alleoatioo 
from  Homer's  manner  as,  ^Myself  right  surely  know 
alsd  that  'tis  my  docnn  to  perish," -^compared  with  the 
A  ¥VT9%  olda  ml  avT^f  S  /aoi  fi^pot  MoH^  dXcV^a«  of  HoQier* 

But  so  deeply  seated  is  the  difference  between  the 
baUad-manner  sipd  Hooier's,  that  even  a  man  of  the 
highest  powers,  even  a  man  of  the  greatest  vigor  of 
epirit  and  oi  true  genius,  r^th^  Coryphaeus  of  hallad* 
isto»  Sir  Walter  Scott,  —  fails  with  a  manner  of  this 
kind  to  produce  an  effect  at  all  like  the  effect  of  Homer« 
^I  am  not  so  raah,"  dedar^  Mr*  Newman,  •'a*  to  say 
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that  if  frHdom  be  grren  to  rhyme  as  in  Walter  Scott's 
poetry,"*— -Walter  Soott,  ''by  far  the  most  Homeric  dt 
oar  poets,**  as  in  aaother  place  he  calls  bim, — ^  a  genius 
may  not  arise  who  will  translate  Homer  into  the  melo^ 
dies  of  Marmiom"  ^  The  truly  classical  and  the  tndy  ro- 
mantic," says  Dr«  Maginn,  ^  are  one  $  lihe  moss-trooping 
l^tor  reappears  in  the  moss-trdoping  heroes  of  Percy's 
Beliques  ";  and  a  description  by  Scott,  which  he  qaotesi 
be  calls  ''graphic,  and  therefore  Homeric."  He  forgets 
our  fourth  axiom,  —  that  Homer  is  not  only  graphic;  he 
is  also  noble,  and  has  the  grand  style.  Human  nature 
under  like  circumstanoes  is  probably  in  all  ages  much  the 
same ;  and  so  far  it  may  be  said  that  "  the  truly  classical 
and  the  truly  romantic  are  one  " ;  but  it  is  of  little  use  to 
tell  us  this,  because  we  know  the  human  nature  of  other 
ages  only  through  the  representations  of  them  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  classical  and  the  romantic 
modes  of  representation  are  .so  far  from  being  ''one,'' 
ihaX  they  remain  eternally  distinct,  and  have  erected 
for  us  a  separation  between  the  two  worlds  which  they 
reqpectiTely  represent  Therefore  to  call  Nestor  the 
^mo88*trooping  Nestor"  is  absurd,  because,  though  Ne»« 
tor  may  possibly  have  been  much  the  same  sort  of  man 
as  many  a  moss-trooper,  he  has  yet  come  to  us  through 
a  mode  of  representation  so  unlike  that  of  Percy's  Be^ 
liques,  that,  instead  of  "  reappearing  in  the  moss-trooping 
heroes "  of  these  poems,  he  exists  in  our  imagination  as 
something  utterly  unlike  them,  and  as  belonging  to  an- 
other world.  So  the  Greeks  in  Shakespeare's  Troilus 
and  C^ressida  are  no  longer  the  Greeks  whom  we  hare 
known  in  Homer,  because  they  come  to  us  through  a 
mode  of  representation  of  the  romantio  world.  But  I 
must  not  forget  Scott 
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I  suppose  that  when  Soott  is  in  what  may  be  called 
full  ballad-swing,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  his 
manner  neither  Homeric^  nor  the  grand  manner.  When 
he  says,  for  instancci 

**  I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf 
Who  oannot  image  to  himself,'*  * 

and. SO  on,  any  scholar  will  feel  that  (his  is  not  Homer^s 
manner.  But  let  us  take  Scott's  poetry  at  its  best :  and 
when  it  is  at  its  best,  it  is  undoubtedly  very  good  in- 
deed:— 

"  Toostall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 
Edmund  is  down,  —  my  life  is  reft,  — 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,  — > 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Sootland*s  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England  *s  lost**  f 

That  is,  no  doubt,  as  vigorous  as  possible,  as  spirited  as 
possible ;  it  is  exceedingly  fine  poetry.  And  still  I  say, 
it  is  not  in  the  grand  manner,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
like  Homer*s  poetry.  Now,  how  shall  I  make  him  who 
doubts  this  feel  that  I  say  true ;  that  these  lines  of  Scott 
are  essentially  neither  in  Homer's  style,  nor  in  the  grand 
style  ?  I  may  point  out  to  him  that  the  movement  of 
Scott's  lines,  while  it  is  rapid,  is  also  at  the  same  time 
what  the  French  call  sacccuie^  its  rapidity  is  <^jerky"; 
whereas  Homer's  rapidity  is  a  flowing  rapidity.  But  this 
is  something  external  and  material;  it  is  but  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  diver- 
sity. I  may  discuss  what,  in  the  abstract,  constitutes  the 
grand  style ;  but  that  sort  of  general  discussion  never 
much  helps  our  judgment  of  particular  instances.     I 

*  Jformjofi,  canto  tL  88.  f  MarmUm,  oanto  vL  29. 
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may  saj  tbat  the  presence  or  abseoce  of  the  grand 
stjle  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned ;  and  this  is  true, 
bnt  to  plead  this  looks  like  evading  the  difficulty.  Mj 
best  way  is  to  take  eminent  specimens  of  the  grand 
style,  and  to  put  them  side  by  side  with  this  of  Scott 
For  example,  when  Homer  says : 

dXXa,  <f>ikosy  6m  Koi  av  *     r/ij  oXv^vpccu  ovror  ; 
Kdr3qP€  Koi  narpoKkotj  oirtp  aio  iroXk6v  dfAtivtaVy  *  -~ 

that  is  in  the  grand  style.    When  Virgil  says : 

*'  Disoe,  paer,  virtatem  ex  me  yeramqne  laborem; 
Fortunam  ex  aliis,**  f  — 

that  is  in  the  grand  style.    When  Dante  says : 

**  LmoIo  lo  fele,  et  vo  pei  dolci  pomi 
Promessi  a  me  per  lo  yerace  Daca; 
Ma  fino  al  centro  pria  coDvien  ch*  io  tomi,**  X  — 

that  IB  in  the  grand  style.    When  Milton  says : 

*'  His  form  had  yet  not  loet 
AU  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  mined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured/*  .<§  — 

that,  finally,  is  in  the  grand  style.  Now  let  any  one,  af- 
ter repeating  to  himself  these  four  passages,  repeat  again 
the  passage  of  Scott,  and  he  will  perceive  that  there  is 
something  in  style  which  the  four  first  have  in  common, 
and  which  the  last  is  without ;  and  this  something  is  pre- 

*  **  Be  content,  good  friend,  die  also  thoa!  why  lamentest  thon  thy- 
■elf  on  this  wise?  Patroclos,  too,  died,  who  was  a  far  better  than 
thou."  — //ftCKf,  xxi.  106. 

•  I  **From  me,  young  man,  learn  nobleness  of  soul  and  true  effort; 
leam  success  from  others.**  — jEneid,  xii.  486. 

I  ^*  I  leave  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  I  go  for  the  apples  of  sweetnew 
promised  unto  me  by  my  faithful  Guide;  but  far  as  tiie  centre  it  be* 
hoves  me  first  to  fall.**  —  ^e/Z,  xvi.  01. 

\  ParadiuLott^  L69h. 
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iMtf  the  gmnd  m&niter.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  Soott  to 
mj  that  he  does  not  attain  to  this  manner  in  his  poetry ; 
to  say  so,  is  merely  to  say  that  he  is  not  among  the  five 
cnr  iix  supreme  poets  of  the  world.  Among  these  he  id 
AOl ;  but,  being  a  man  of  &r  greater  powers  than  thd 
ballad-poets,  he  has  tried  to  give  to  their  instrument  ft 
compass  and  an  elevation  which  it  does  not  tanturally 
possess^  in  order  to  enable  him  to  come  nearer  to  the 
effect  of  the  instrument  used  by  the  great  epic  poets,-^ 
an  instrument  which  he  felt  he  could  not  truly  use, — 
and  in  this  attempt  he  has  but  imperfectly  succeeded. 
The  poetic  style  of  Scott  is  —  (it  becomes  necessary  to 
say  so  when  it  is  proposed  to  ^  translate  Homer  into  the 
melodies  of  Marmion'')-^it  ii^  tried  by  th^  highest 
standards,  a  bastard  epic  style ;  and  that  is  why,  out  of 
his  own  powerful  hands,  it  has  had  so  little  success.  It 
is  a  less  natural,  and  therefore  a  less  good  ^tyle,  than  the 
original  ballad-«tyle ;  while  it  shares  with  the  ballad-style 
the  inherent  incapacity  of  rising  into  the  grand  style,  of 
adequately  rendering  Homer.  Soott  is  certainly  at  his 
best  in  his  battles.  Of  Homer  you  could  not  say  this ; 
he  is  not  better  in  his  battles  than  elsewhere ;  but  even 
between  the  battle-pieces  of  the  two  there  exists  all  the 
difference  which  there  is  between  an  able  work  and  a 
masterpiece. 

"  Toostall  lies  dead  npon  the  field, 
His  life-blood  Btaind  the  spotless  shield: 
Edmutid  is  down,  ^  my  life  i0  reft,  — 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left** 

—  ^  For  not  in  the  hands  of  Diomede  the  son  of  Tydeotf 
rages  the  spear,  to  ward  off  <lestmction  from  the  Danaans; 
neither  as  yet  have  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  son  of  Atreus, 
shouting  out  of  his  hated  mouth ;  but  the  voice  of  Hector 
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the  Blayer  of  men  burets  roqnd  me,  aa  Ke  clieera  on  tko 
Trojans ;  and  thay  with,  (h^ir  yelling^  fill  aU  the  plaio^ 
overoomUig  the  Achaians  in  t^e  batUe/^  —  I  protest  tbal^ 
to  my  feeling,  Homer^s  pevformance,  even  through  thai 
pale  and  far-off  shadow  of  a  prose  translation,  still  has  a 
hundred  tixnes  more  of  the  grand  manner  about  it,  than 
the  original  poetry  of  Scott 

Well,  then,  the  ballad^nanner  and  the  ballad-measnre^ 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  old  ballad  poets,  or  arranged 
by  Chapman,  or  arranged  hy  Mr.  Newman,  or,  even^  ar« 
ranged  by  Sir  Walter  Soott,  cannot  worthily  rendet 
Homer.  And  for  one  reason:  Homer  is  plain,  so  are 
they ;  Homer  is  natural,  so  are  they ;  Homer  is  spirited^ 
so  are  they ;  but  Homer  is  susteipedly  noble,  and  the^ 
a^  not  Homer  and  they  are  both  of  them  natural,  andf 
therefore  touching  and  stirring;  but  the  grand  style^. 
which  is  Homer's,^  is  something  more  than  touching  and 
stirring ;  it  can  form  the  character,  it  is  edifying.  Thei 
old  English  balladist  may  stir  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  hevl 
like  a  trumpet,  and  this  is  much :  but  Homer,  but  thai 
few  artists  in  the  grand  style,  can  do  more ;  they  can  re- 
fine the  raw  natural  man,  they  can  transmute  him.  S<^ 
it  is  not  without  cause  that  I  say^  and  say  again,  to  the' 
translator  of  Homer :  ^  Never  for  a  moment  suffer  your^ 
self  to  forget  our  fourth  fundamental  proposition,  HotMr 
is  nohle."  For  it  is  seen  how  large  a  share  this  noble- 
ness has  in  producing  that  general  effect  of  his,  which  it. 
is  the.  main  business  of  a.  translator  to  reproduce. 

I  shall  have  to  try  your  patience  yet  once  more  upon 
this  subject,  and  then  my  taaik  will  be  completed.  I  have 
shown  what  the.  foui:  axioms  respecting  Homer  which  I 
have  laid  down,  exclude,  what  they  bid  a  translator  not  to 
do ;  I  have  still  to  show  what  tbey  supply,  what  positive^ 
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help  thej  can  give  to  the  translator  in  his  work.  I  will 
even,  with  their  aid,  myself  try  my  fortune  with  some  of 
those  passages  of  Homer  which  I  have  already  noticed ; 
not  indeed  with  any  confidence  that  I  more  than  others  can 
succeed  in  adequately  rendering  Homer,  hut  in  the  hope 
of  satisfying  competent  judges,  in  the  hope  of  making  it 
clear  to  the  future  translator,  that  I  at  any  rate  follow  a 
right  method,  and  that,  in  coming  short,  I  come  short 
from  weakness  of  execution,  not  from  original  vice  of  de- 
sign. This  is  why  I  have  so  long  occupied  myself  with 
Mr.  Newman's  version ;  that,  apart  from  all  faults  of  ex- 
ecution, his  original  design  was  wrong,  and  that  he  has 
done  us  the  good  service  of  declaring  that  design  in  its 
naked  wrongness.  To  had  practice  he  has  prefixed  the 
bad  theory  which  made  the  practice  had ;  he  has  given  us 
a  false  theory  in  his  preface,  and  he  has  exemplified  the 
had  effects  of  that  false  theory  in  his  translation.  It  is 
because  his  stai*ting-point  is  so  bad  that  he  runs  so  badly ; 
and  to  save  others  from  taking  so  false  a  starting-point, 
may  be  to  save  them  from  running  so  futile  a  course. 

Mr.  Newman,  indeed,  says  in  his  preface,  that  if  anj 
one  dislikes  his  translation,  "  he  has  his  easy  remedy ;  to 
keep  aloof  from  it."  But  Mr.  Newman  is  a  writer  of 
considerable  and  deserved  reputation ;  he  is  also  a  Profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  London,  an  institution  which  by 
its  position  and  by  its  merits  acquires  every  year  greater 
importance.  It  would  be  a  very  grave  thing  if  the  author- 
ity of  so  eminent  a  Professor  led  his  students  to  miscon- 
ceive entirely  the  chief  work  of  the  Greek  world ;  that 
work  which,  whatever  the  other  works  of  classical  anti- 
quity have  to  give  us,  gives  it  more  abundantly  than  they 
all.  The  eccentricity,  too,  the  arbitrariness,  of  which  Mr. 
Newman's  conception  of  Homer  offers  so  signal  an  ex- 
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ample,  are  not  a  peculiar  failing  of  Mr.  Newman's  own ; 
in  varying  degrees  thej  are  the  great  defect  of  English 
intellect,  the  great  blemish  of  English  literature.  Our 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  literature  of  the 
school  of  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  is  a  long  re- 
action against  this  eccentricity,  this  arbitrariness ;  that  re- 
action perished  by  its  own  faults,  and  its  enemies  are  left 
once  more  masters  of  the  field.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  any  new  English  version  of  Homer  will  have  Mr. 
Newman's  faults  than  Pope's.  Our  present  literature, 
which  is  very  far,  certainly,  from  having  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elizabethan  genius,  yet  has  in  its  own 
way  these  faults,'  eccentricity  and  arbitrariness,  quite 
as  much  as  the  Elizabethan  literature  ever  had.  They 
are  the  cause  that,  while  upon  none,  perhaps,  of  the 
modem  literatures  has  so  great  a  sum  of  force  been 
expended  as  upon  the  English  literature,  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  this  literature,  regarded  not  as  an  object  of 
mere  literary  interest  but  as  a  living  intellectual  in- 
strument, ranks  only  third  in  European  effect  and  im- 
portance among  the  literatures  of  Europe;  it  ranks 
after  the  literatures  of  France  and  Germany.  Of  these 
two  literatures,  as  of  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  general, 
the  main  effort,  for  now  many  yeara,  has  been  a  crilieal 
effort;  the  endeavor,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,— 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  art,  science,  —  to  see  the  ob- 
ject as  in  itself  it  really  is.  But,  owing  to  the  presence 
in  English  literature  of  this  eccentric  and  arbitrary  spirit, 
owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  English  writers  to  bring 
to  the  consideration  of  their  object  some  individual  fancy, 
almost  the  last  thing  for  which  one  would  come  to  Eng- 
lish literature  is  just  that  very  thing  which  now  Europe 
most  desires  — criticism.    It  is  useful  t9  notice  any  signal 
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xnaxufefftatien  of  those  faults,  which  tibos  limit  and  impair 
the  action  of  our  literature*  And  thefsefbre  I  hav«r 
pointed  Qut»  how  widely,  in  tnsmalating  Homer,  a  mam 
even,  of  real  abilitj  and  leamtng  ma]r  go>  astray,  nnlesai 
ha  hHngs  to  the  study  of  this  dearest  of  poets  one  qual* 
ity  in  which  our  English  authors,  with  aU  their  great 
gifls,  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  wantixi^-**  simple  lucidity 
of  mind. 

HL 

HOMER  is  rapid  in  his  moyemenl^  Homer  is  plai& 
in  his  words  and  style,  Homer  is  simple  in  hisr 
ideas,  Homer  is  noble  in  his  manner.  C!owper  renders 
him  ill  because  he  is  slow  in  his  movement,  and  elaborate 
in  his  style ;  Pope  renders  him  ill  because  he  is:  artificial 
both  in  bis  style  and  in  his  words ;  Chapman  renders  him- 
ill  because  he  is  fantastic  in  his  ideas ;,  Mr.  Newman  reof-^ 
ders.him  ill  because  he  is  odd  in  his  words  and  ignoble  ia> 
his  mamner.  All  four  translators  diverge  from  their  ong- 
inal  at  other  points,  besides  those  named ;  but  it  ia  at,  the 
points  thus  named  that  their  divergence  is  greatest  *  For 
instance,  CJowper'a  diction  is  not  as  Homer's  diction-,  nor 
his.  nobleness  as  Hiomer's  nobleness ;  but  it  ia  in  move« 
ment  and  grammatical  style  that  he  is  most  unlike  Homer. 
Pope's  rapidity  is  not  of  the  same  sort  as  Homer's  rapid- 
ity, nor  are  his  plainness  of  ideas  and  his  nobleness  a& 
Homer's  plainness  of  ideas  and  nobleness :  but  it  is  in  the 
artificial  character  of  his  style  and  diction  that  he  is  most 
unlike  Homer.  Chapman's  movement,' words,  style,  and 
manner,  are  often  far  enough  from  resembling  Homer's 
movement,  words,  style,  and  manner;  but  it  is  the  fantasti- 
cality of  his  ideas  which  puts  him  farthest  from  resem- 
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Uiog  Homer.  Mr.  Newman's  movement,  grammatical 
style,  and  ideas,  are  a  thoasand  times  in  strong  contrast 
wkh  Homer's;  still  it  is  by  the  oddness  of  his  diction 
and  the  ignobleness  of  his  manner  that  he  contrasts  with 
Homer  the  most  violently. 

Therefore  the  translator  must  not  say  to  himself: 
^  Cowper  is  noble,  Pope  is  rapid,  Chapman  has  a  good 
diction,  Mr.  Newman  has  a  good  cast  of  sentence ;  I  will 
avoid  Cowper's  slowness,  Pope's  artificiality,  Chapman's 
oonceits,  Mr.  Newman's  oddity;  I  will  take  Cowper^s 
dignified  manner.  Pope's  impetuous  movement,  Chap- 
man's vocabulary,  Mr.  Newman's  syntax,  and  so  make  a 
perfect  translation  of  Homer."  Undoubtedly  in  certain 
points  the  versions  of  Chapman,  Cowper,  Pope,  and  Mr* 
Newman,  all  of  them  have  merit ;  some  of  them  very  high 
merit,  others  a  lower  merit;  but  even  in  these  points  they 
have  none  of  them  precisely  the  same  kind  of  merit  as 
Homer,  and  therefore  the  new  translator,  even  if  he  caa 
imitate  them  in  their  good  points,  will  still  not  satisfy  his 
judge,  the  scholar,  who  ac^  him  for  Homer  and  Homer^s 
kind  of  merit,  or,  at  least,  for  as  much  of  them  as  it  is 
possible  to  give. 

So  the  translator  really  has  no  good  model  before  him 
for  any  part  of  his  work,  and  has  to  invent  everything 
for  himself.  He  is  to  be  rapid  in  movement,  plain  in 
speech,  simple  in  thought,  and  noble ;  and  how  he  is  to 
be  either  rapid,  or  plain,  or  simple,  or  noble,  no  one 
yet  has  shown  him.  I  shall  try  to-day  to  establish  some 
practical  suggestions  which  may  help  the  translator  of 
Homer's  poetry  to  comply  with  the  four  grand  require- 
ments which  we  make  of  him. 

His  version  is  to  be  rapid ;  and  of  course,  to  make  a 
man's  poetry  rapid,  as  to  make  it  noble,  nothing  can 

ift  T 
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seWe  him  so  much  as  to  have,  in  his  own  natare,  rapidity 
and  nobleness.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickenetk;  and  no 
one  will  so  well  render  Homer's  swift-flowing  movement 
as  he  who  has  himself  something  of  the  swift-moving 
spirit  of  Homer.  Yet  even  this  is  not  quite  enoagh. 
Fope  certainly  had  a  quick  and  darting  spirit,  as  he  had, 
also,  real  nobleness ;  yet  Pope  does  not  render  the  move- 
ment of  Homer.  To  render  this  the  translator  must  have^ 
besides  his  natural  qualifications,  an  appropriate  metre. 

I  have  sufficiently  shown  why  I  think  all  forms  of  our 
ballad-metre  unsuited  to  Homer.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
beyond  question  that,  for  epic  poetry,  only  three  metres 
can  seriously  claim  to  be  accounted  capable  of  the  grand 
style.  Two  of  these  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one,  — 
the  ten-syllable,  or  so-called  heroic^  couplet,  and  blank 
verse.  I  do  not  add  to  these  the  Spenserian  stanza,  al- 
though Dr.  Maginn,  whose  metrical  eccentricities  I  have 
already  criticised,  pronounces  this  stanza  the  one  right 
measure  for  a  translation  of  Homer.  It  is  enough  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  Pope's  couplet,  with  the  simple  system  of 
correspondences  that  its  rhymes  introduce,  changes  the 
movement. of  Homer,  in  which  no  such  correspondences 
are  found,  and  is  therefore  a  bad  measure  for  a  translator 
of  Homer  to  employ,  Spenser's  stanza,  with  its  far  more 
intricate  system  of  correspondences,  must  change  Homer's 
movement  far  more  profoundly,  and  must  therefore  be  for 
the  translator  a  far  worse  measure  than  the  couplet  of 
Pope.  Yet  I  will  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  verse 
of  Spenser  is  more  fluid,  slips  more  easily  and  quickly 
along,  than  the  verse  of  almost  any  other  English  poet 

"  By  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  set 
His  seven-fold  team  behind  the  steadfast  star 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
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Bat  firm  is  flxt,  and  sendeth  light  from  far 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are**;  * 

one  cannot  but  feel  that  English  verse  has  not  often 
moved  with  the  fluidity  and  sweet  ease  of  these  lines. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  this  quality  of  Spen* 
ser's  poetry  which  made  Dr.  Maginn  think  that  the  stanza 
of  "  The  Faery  Queen  "  must  be  a  good  measure  for  ren- 
dering Homer.  This  it  is  not:  Spenser's  verse  is  fluid 
and  rapid,  no  doubt,  but  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  being  fluid  and  rapid,  and  Homer  is  fluid  and  rapid  in 
quite  another  way  than  Spenser.  Spenser's  manner  is 
no  more  Homeric  than  is  the  manner  of  the  one  modem 
inheritor  of  Spenser's  beautiful  gift,  —  the  poet,  who  evi- 
dently caught  from  Spenser  his  sweet  and  easy-slipping 
movement,  and  who  has  exquisitely  employed  it ;  a  Spen- 
serian genius,  nay,  a  genius  by  natural  endowment  richer 
probably  than  even  Spenser ;  that  light  which  shines  so 
unexpected  and  without  fellow  in  our  century,  an  Eliza- 
bethan born  too  late,  the  early  lost  and  admirably  gifled 
Keats. 

I  say  then  that  there  are  really  but  three  metre:',— 
the  ten-syllable  couplet,  blank  verse,  and  a  third  metre 
which  I  will  not  yet  name,  but  which  is  neither  the  Spen- 
serian stanza  nor  any  form  of  ballad-verse,  —  between 
which,  as  vehicles  for  Homer's  poetry,  the  translator  has 
to  make  his  choice.  Every  one  will  at  once  remem- 
b»*r  a  thousand  passages  in  which  both  the  ten-syllable 
couplet  and  blank  verse  prove  themselves  to  have  no- 
bleness.    Undoubtedly  the  movement  and   manner  of 

this,  — 

"  Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice,'*  — 

*  The  faery  Queen^  Canto  ii.  Stanm  1. 
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are  noble.    Undoubtedly,  die  moyement  and  manner  of 
this:  — 

'*  High  on  a  throoe  of  royal  state^  which  fiur 
Oatehone  the  wealth  of  Ormos  and  of  lod/*  — 

.are  noble  also.  But  the  first  is  in  a  rhymed  metre ;  and 
the  unfitness  of  a  rhymed  metre  for  rendering  Homer  I 
have  already  shown.  I  will  observe,  too,  that  the  fine 
ooajdet  which  I  have  quoted  comes  out  of  a  satire,  a 
didactic  poem ;  and  that  it  is  in  didactic  poetry  that  the 
ten-syllable  couplet  has  most  successfully  essayed  the 
g^nd  style.  In  narrative  poetry  this  metre  has  sue* 
oeeded  best  when  it  essayed  a  sensibly  lower  style,  the 
atyle  of  Chaucer,  for  instance;  whose  narrative  man- 
ner, though  a  very  good  and  sound  manner,  is  certainly 
neither  the  grand  manner  nor  the  manner  of  Homer. 

The  rhymed  ten-syllable  couplet  being  thus  excluded, 
blank  verse  ofifers  itself  for  the  translator's  use.  The 
first  kind  of  blank  verse  which  naturally  occurs  to  us 
IB  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  which  has  been  employed, 
with  more  or  less  modification,  by  Mr.  Gary  in  translat« 
ing  Dante,  by  Cowper,  and  by  Mr.  Wright  in  translating 
Homer.  How  noble  this  metre  is  in  Milton'9  hands,, 
how  completely  it  shows  itself  capable  of  the  grand, 
9ay  of  the  grandest,  style,  I  need  not  say.  To  this 
metre,  as  used  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  our  country  owea 
the  glory  of  having  produced  one  of  the  only  two  poeti- 
cal works  in  the  gi*and  style  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  modern  languages ;  the  Divine  comedy  of  Dante,  is 
the  other.  England  and  Italy  here  stand  alone ;  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany  have  produced  great  poets,  but 
neither  Calderon,  nor  Comeille,  nor  Schiller,  nor  even 
Goethe,  has  produced  a  body  of  poetry  in  the  true  grand 
style,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  style  of  the  body  of 
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Homer's  poetry,  or  Pindar's,  or  Sophodes's,  id  gr^nd. 
But  Dante  has,  and  so  has  Milton ;  and  in  this  respect 
Milton  possesi^es  a  distinction  which  even  Shakespeare, 
undoubtedly  the  supreme  poetical  power  in  our  litera- 
ture, does  not  share  with  him.  Not  a  tragedy  of  Shake- 
speare but  contains  passages  in  the  worst  of  all  styles, 
the  affected  style ;  and  the  grand  style,  although  it  may 
be  harsh,  or  obscure,  or  cumbrous,  or  over-labored,  is 
never  affected.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  objections  which 
may  justly  be  urged  against  the  plan  and  treatment  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  in  spite  of  its  possessing,  certainly,  a 
far  less  enthralling  force  of  interest  to  attract  and  to 
carry  forward  the  reader  than  the  Iliad  or  the  Divine 
Comedy,  it  fully  deserves,  it  can  never  lose,  its  immense 
reputation;  for,  like  the  Iliad  and  the  Divine  Comedy, 
nay  in  some  respects  to  a  higher  degree  than  either  of 
them,  it  is  in  the  grand  style. 

But  the  grandeur  of  Milton  is  one  thing,  and  the 
grandeur  of  Homer  is  another.  Homer's  movement,  I 
have  said  again  and  again,  is  a  flowing,  a  rapid  move- 
ment ;  Milton's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  labored,  a  self-re- 
tarding movement  In  each  case,  the  movement,  the 
metrical  cast,  corresponds  with  the  mode  of  evolution  of 
the  thought,  with  the  syntactical  cast,  and  id  indeed  de- 
termined by  it  Milton  charges  himself  so  full  with 
thought  imagination,  knowledge,  that  his  style  wiH 
hardly  contain  them.  He  is  too  full-stored  to  show  us 
in  much  detail  one  conception,  one  piece  of  knowledge ; 
he  just  shows  it  to  us  in  a  pregnant  allusive  way,  and 
then  he  presses  on  to  another ;  and  all  this  fulness,  this 
pressure,  this  condensation,  this  self-constraint  enters  int6 
bis  movement,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  •'-^  noble,  but  diflt- 
cult  and  austere.    Homer  is  quite  different;  he  says  a 
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thing,  and  says  it  to  the  end,  and  then  begins  another, 
while  Milton  is  trying  to  press  a  thousand  things  into 
one.  So  that  whereas,  in  reading  Milton,  you  never  lose 
the  sense  of  laborious  and  condensed  fulness,  in  reading 
Homer  you  never  lose  the  sense  of  flowing  and  abound- 
ing ease.  With  Milton  line  runs  into  line,  and  all  is 
straiily  bound  together :  with  Homer  line  runs  off  from 
line,  and  all  hurnes  away  onward.  Homer  begins,  Mfjptp 
iitbi,  eea,  —  at  the  second  word  announcing  the  proposed 
action :  Milton  begins : 

**  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whoso  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  oar  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  muse." 

So  chary  of  a  sentence  is  he,  so  resolute  not  to  let  it  escape 
him  till  he  has  crowded  into  it  all  he  can,  that  it  is  not  till 
the  thirty-ninth  word  in  the  sentence  that  he  will  give 
us  the  key  to  it,  the  word  of  action,  the  verb.  Milton 
says: 

**  0  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud.*' 

He  is  not  satisfied,  unless  he  can  tell  us,  all  in  one  sen- 
tence,  and  without  permitting  himself  to  actually  mention 
the  name,  that  the  man  who  had  the  warning  voice  was 
the  same  man  who  saw  the  Apocalypse.  Homer  would 
have  said,  **  O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  John  heard," 
—  and  if  it  had  suited  him  to  say  that  John  also  saw  the 
Apocalypse,  he  would  have  given  us  that  in  another  sen- 
tence. The  effect  of  this  allusive  and  compressed  man- 
ner of  Milton  is,  I  need  not  say,  often  very  powerful; 
and  it  is  an  effect  which  other  great  poets  have  often 
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tought  to  obtain  much  in  the  Rame  way:  Dante  is  full 
of  it,  Horace  is  full  of  it ;  but  wherever  it  exists,  it  is  al- 
ways an  un-Homeric  effect  ^'The  losses  of  the  heavens,** 
Bays  Horace,  "  fresh  moons  speedily  repair ;  we,  when  we 
have  gone  down  where  the  pious  ^neas,  where  the  ridi 
TuUus  and  Ancus  are,  — puhis  et  umbra  sumus,'*  *  He 
never  actually  says  where  we  go  to ;  he  only  indicates  it  by 
saying  that  it  is  that  place  where  ^neas,  Tullus,  and  Ancus 
are.  But  Homer,  when  he  has  to  speak  of  going  down 
to  the  grave,  says,  definitely,  is  *li\v<rio»  n^biov — a&ar 
varoi  w€fi^ovaiVy1[  — "  The  immortals  shall  send  thee  to 
the  Mysian  plain**;  and  it  is  not  till  after  he  has  defi- 
nitely said  this,  that  he  adds,  that  it  is  there  that  the 
abode  of  departed  worthies  is  placed :  oBi  (av$69  *Padd- 
fAOpBvSf  —  *^  Where  the  yellow-haired  Rhadamanthus  is." 
Again ;  Horace,  having  to  say  that  punishment  sooner  or 
later  overtakes  crime,  says  it  thus : 

**  Raro  antecedentem  scelestam 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo."  % 

The  thought  itself  of  these  lines  is  familiar  enough  to 
Homer  and  Hesiod ;  but  neither  Homer  nor  Hesoid,  in 
expressing  it,  could  possibly  have  so  complicated  its  ex- 
pression as  Horace  complicates  it,  and  purposely  compli- 
cates it,  by  his  use  of  the  word  deseruit,  I  say  that  this 
complicated  evolution  of  the  thought  necessarily  compli- 
cates the  movement  and  rhythm  of  a  poet ;  and  that  the 
Miltonic  blank  verse,  of  course  the  first  model  of  blank 
verse  which  suggests  itself  to  an  English  translator  of 
Homer,  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  such  complication, 
and  is  therefore  entirely  unfit  to  render  Homer. 

If  blank  verse  is  used  in  translating  Homer,  it  must  be 

•  Odet,  IV.  vii.  18.         t  Ot^ftuy,  It.  6S8.         %  Odes,  UI.  U.  SI. 
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a  blank  verse  of  which  English  poetry,  naturally  swayed 
mudi  by  Milton's  treatment  of  this  metre,  offers  at  pres^ 
ent  hardly  any  examples.  It  must  not  be  CWper^ 
blank  verse,  who  has  studied  Milton's  pregnant  manner 
with  such  effect,  that,  having  to  say  of  Mr.  Throckmor^ 
ton  that  he  spares  his  avenue,  although  it  is  the  fashion 
with  other  people  to  cut  down  theirs,  he  says  that  Bene^ 
volus  *<  reprieves  The  obsolete  prolixity  o£  shade."  It 
must  not  be  Mr.  Tennyson's  blank  verse. 

"  For  all  experience  is  an  arch,  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  nntrayelled  worid,  whose  distauM  llitfM 
Forever  and  forever,  as  we  gaxe.'* 

It  is  no  blame  to  the  thought  of  those  lines,  whidi  be- 
longs to  another  order  of  ideas  than  Romeros,  but  it  is 
true,  that  Homer  would  certainly  have  said  of  them,  "  It 
ia  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so."  It  is  no 
blame  to  their  rhythm,  which  belongs  to  another  order  of 
movement  than  Homer's,  but  it  is  true,  that  these  three 
lines  by  themselves  take  up  nearly  as  much  time  as  a 
whole  book  of  the  Iliad.  No ;  the  blank  verse  used  in 
rendering  Homer  must  be  a  blank  verse  of  which  perhaps 
the  best  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most 
rapid  passages  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  —  a  blank  verse 
which  does  not  dovetail  its  lines  into  one  another,  and 
which  habitually  ends  its  lines  with  monosyllables.  Such 
a  blank  verse  might  no  doubt  be  very  rapid  in  its  move- 
ment, and  might  perfectly  adapt  itself  to  a  thought  plain- 
ly and  directly  evolved  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  it  well  applied  to  Homer.  But  the  translator  who  de^ 
termines  to  use  it,  must  not  conceal  from  himself  that  in 
order  to  pour  Homer  into  the  mould  of  this  metre,  he  will 
have  entirely  to  break  him  up  and  melt  him  down,  with  the 
hope  of  then  Buccessfully  con^ioeing  him  afresh ;  and  ttaa 
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18  ft  process  which  is  full  of  risks.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
the  real  Hotoer  that  issues  new  from  it;  it  is  not  cer- 
tain beforehand  that  it  cannot  be  the  real  Homer,  as  it  n 
certain  that  from  the  mould  of  Pope's  couplet  or  Cow- 
per^B  Miltonic  verse  it  cannot  be  the  real  Homer  that 
will  issue ;  still,  the  chances  of  disappointment  are 
great.  The  result  of  such  an  attempt  to  renovate  the  old 
poet  may  be  an  JBson :  but  it  may  also,  and  more  proba- 
bly will,  be  a'Pelias. 

When  I  say  this,  I  point  to  the  metre  which  seems  to 
me  to  give  the  translator  the  best  chance  of  preserving 
the  general  efiect  of  Homer,-— that  third  metre  which  I 
have  not  yet  expressly  named,  the  hexameter.  I  know 
all  that  is  said  against  the  use  of  hexameters  in  English 
poetry ;  but  it  comes  only  to  this,  that,  among  us,  they 
have  not  yet  been  used  on  any  considerable  scale  with 
success.  Solvitwr  amhukmdo  :  this  is  an  (objection  which 
jcan  best  be  met  by  producing  good  English  hexameters. 
And  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage why  it  should  not  adapt  itself  to  hexameters  as  well 
as  the  Grcrman  language  does  ;  nay,  the  English  language, 
from  its  greater  rapidity,  is  in  itself  better  suited  than  the 
German  for  them.  The  hexameter,  whether  alone  or 
with  the  pentameter,  possesses  a  movement,  an  expres- 
sion, which  no  metre  hitherto  in  common  use  amongst  us 
possesses,  and  which  I  am  convinced  English  poetry,  as 
our  mental  wants  multiply,  will  not  always  be  content  to 
forego.  Applied  to  Homer,  this  metre  affords  to  the 
translator  the  inunense  support  of  keeping  him  more 
nearly  than  any  other  metre  to  Homer's  movement ;  aad, 
since  a  poet's  movement  makes  so  large  a  part  of  his  gen-  ' 
end  effect,  and  to  reproduce  this  general  effect  is  at  once 

the  translator's  indispensable  business  and  so  difficult  for 

15* 
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him,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  this  part  of  yonr  model's 
general  effect  already  given  you  in  your  metre,  instead  of 
having  to  get  it  entirely  for  yourself. 

These  are  general  considerations;  but  there  are  also 
one  or  two  particular  considerations  which  confirm  me  in 
the  opinion  that  for  translating  Homer  into  English  verse 
the  hexameter  should  be  used.  The  most  successful  at- 
tempt hitherto  made  at  rendering  Homer  into  English, 
the  attempt  in  which  Homer's  general  effect  has  been 
best  retained,  is  an  attempt  made  in  the  hexameter 
measure.  It  is  a  version  of  the  famous  lines  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  end  with  that  mention 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  from  which  Mr.  Ruskin  extracts 
the  sentimental  consolation  already  noticed  by  me.  The 
author  is  the  accomplished .  Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  Haw* 
trey ;  and  this  performance  of  his  must  be  my  expuse  for 
having  taken  the  liberty  to  i^ingle  him  out  for  mention,  as 
one  of  the  natural  judges  of  a  translation  of  Homer,  along 
with  Professor  Thompson  and  Professor  Jowett,  whose 
connection  with  Greek  literature  is  official.  The  passage 
is  short;*  and  Dr.  Hawtrey's  version  of  it  is  suffused 

*  So  short,  that  I  qaote  it  entire :  — 

**  Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed  sons  of  Achaia; 
Known  to  me  well  are  the  faces  of  all;  their  names  I  remember; 
TwOf  two  only  remain,  whom  I  see  not  among  the  commanders, 
Castor  fleet  in  the  car,  —  Polydeukes  brave  with  the  cestus,  — 
Own  dear  brethren  of  mine,  —  one  parent  loved  U%  as  infants. 
Are  they  not  here  in  the  host,  from  the  shores  of  loved  Lacedaemon, 
Or,  though  they  came  with  the  rest  in  ships  that  bound  through  the 

waters, 
Dare  they  not  enter  the  fight  or  stand  in  the  council  of  Heroes, 
All  for  fear  of  the  shame  and  the  taunts  my  crime  has  awakened?. 
So  said  she ; — they  long  since  in  Earth*s  soft  arms  were  reposing, 
There,  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  Fatherland,  Lacedaemon.** 

English  Hexameter  Ti'atulatioiu ;  London,  1847 ;  p.  242. 

I  have  changed  Dr.  Hawtrey's  "  Kastor,''  "  Lakedaimon,"  back  to 
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with  a  pensive  grace  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  more  Yir- 

» 

gilian  than  Homeric ;  still  it  is  the  one  version  of  any 
part  of  the  Iliad  which  in  some  degree  reproduces  for  me 
the  original  effect  of  Homer :  it  is  the  best,  and  it  is  in 
hexameters. 

This  is  one  of  the  particular  considerations  that  incline 
me  to  prefer  the  hexameter,  for  translating  Homer,  to 
our  established  metres.  There  is  another.  Most  of  jou, 
probably,  have  some  knowledge  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Clough, 
"  The  Bothie  of  Toper-na-fuosich,"  a  long-vacation  pasto- 
ral, in  hexameters.  The  general  merits  of  that  poem  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss :  it  is  a  serio-comic  poem,  and, 
therefore,  of  essentially  different  nature  from  the  Iliad.- 
Still  in  two  things  it  is,  more  than  any  other  English 
poem  which  I  can  call  to  mind,  like  the  Iliad :  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  movement,  and  the  plainness  and  direct- 

the  familiar  "  Castor,'*  **  Lacediemon,"  In  obedience  to  my  own  rule 
that  everything  odd  is  to  be  avoided  in  rendering  Homer,  the  most 
natural  and  least  odd  of  poets.  I  see  Mr.  Newman's  critio  in  the 
National  Review  urges  our  generation  to  bear  with  the  unnatural  ef- 
fect of  these  rewritten  Greek  names,  in  the  hope  that  by  this  means 
the  effect  of  them  may  have  to  the  next  generation  become  natural. 
For  my  part,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  pass  all  my  own  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  pedantry,  in  order  that  a  posterity  which  I  shall  never  see  may 
one  day  enter  an  orthographical  Canaan;  and,  after  all,  the  real  ques- 
tion is  this :  whether  our  living  apprehension  of  the  Greek  world  is 
more  checked  by  meeting  in  an  English  book  about  the  Greeks,  names 
not  spelt  letter  for  letter  as  in  the  original  Greek,  or  by  meeting  names 
which  make  us  rub  our  eyes  and  call  out,  **  How  exceedingly  odd !  *' 

The  Latin  names  of  the  Greek  deities  raise  in  most  cases  the  idea 
of  quite  distinct  personages  from  the  personages  whose  idea  is  raised 
by  the  Greek  names.  Hera  and  Juno  are  actually,  to  every  scholar's 
imagination,  two  different  people.  So  in  all  these  cases  the  Latin 
names  must,  at  any  inconvenience,  be  abandoned  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  Greek  world.  But  I  think  it  can  be  in  the  sensitive 
imagination  of  Mr.  Grote  only,  that  **  Thuoydides  '*  raises  the  idea 
of  a  different  man  from  OovkvS^^. 
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ness  of  its  8tyle.  The  thought  in  this  poem  is  often  can* 
ous  and  subtle,  and  that  is  not  Homeric ;  the  diction  is 
often  grotesque,  and  that  is  not  Homeric.  Still,  bj  its 
rapidity  of  movement,  and  plain  and  direct  manner  of 
presenting  the  thought  however  curious  in  itself,  this 
poem,  which  being  as  I  say  a  serio-comic  poem  has  a 
right  to  be  grotesque,  is  grotesque  iruti/,  not,  like  Mr. 
Newman's  version  of  the  Iliad,  falsely.  Mr.  Clough's 
odd  epithets,  "  The  grave  man  nicknamed  Adam,"  "The 
hairy  Aldrich,*'  and  so  on,  grow  vitally  and  appear  natu- 
tally  in  their  place;  while  Mr.  Newman's  "dapper-greaved 
Achaians,"  and  "  motley-helmed  Hector,**  have  all  the  air 
of  being  mechanically  elaborated  and  artificially  stuck 
in.  Mr.  Clough's  hexameters  are  excessively,  needlessly 
rough :  »%till,  owing  to  the  native  rapidity  of  this  measure, 
and  to  the  directness  of  style  which  so  well  allies  itself 
with  it,  his  composition  produces  a  sense  in  the  reader 
which  Homer's  composition  also  produces,  and  which 
Homer's  translator  ought  to  reproduce,  —  the  sense  of 
having,  within  short  limits  of  time,  a  large  portion  of 
human  life  presented  to  him,  instead  of  a  small  por^ 
tion. 

Mr.  Clough's  hexameters  are,  as  I  have  just  said,  too 
rough  and  irregular;  and  indeed  a  good  model,  on  any 
considerable  scale,  of  this  metre,  the  English  translator 
will  nowhere  find.  He  must  not  follow  the  model  offered 
by  Mr.  Longfellow  in  his  pleasing  and  popular  poem  of 
Evangeline ;  for  the  merit  of  the  manner  and  movement 
of  Evangeline^  when  they  are  at  their  best,  is  to  be  ten- 
derly elegant;  and  their  fault,  when  they  are  at  their 
worst,  is  to  be  lumbering;  but  Homer's  defect  is  not 
lumberingness,  neither  is  tender  elegance  his  excellence. 
The  lumbering  effect  of  most  English  hexameters  is 
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caused  bj  their  being  much  too  dactylic ;  *  the  translator 
must  learn  to  use  spondees  freely.  Mr.  Clough  has  don^ 
this,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently  observed  another  rule 
which  the  translator  cannot  follow  too  strictly ;  and  that 
jSy  to  have  no  lines  which  will  not,  as  it  is  familiarly 
9aid,  retxd  themselves.  This  is  of  the  last  importance  for 
rhythms  with  which  the  ear  of  the  English  public  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted.  Lqrd  Redesdale,  in  two  papers 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  and  Roman  metres,  has  some 
good  remarks  on  the  outrageous  disregard  of  quantity  in 
which  English  verse,  trusting  to  its  force  of  accent,  is  apt 
to  indulge  itself.  The  predominance  of  accent  in  our 
language  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  pedantic  not  to 
avail  one's  self  of  it ;  and  Lord  Redesdale  suggests  rules 
which  might  easily  be  pushed  too  far.  Still,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  in  English  hexameters  we  generally  force  the 
quantity  far  too  much ;  we  rely  on  justification  by  accent 
with  a  security  which  is  excessive.  But  not  only  do  we 
abuse  accent  by  shortening  long  syllables  and  lengthening' 
short  ones ;  we  perpetually  ocnnmit  a  far  worse  fault,  by 
requiring  the  removal  of  the  accent  from  its  natural  placa 
to  an  unnatural  one,  in  order  to  make  our  line  scan.  Thia 
is  a  fault,  even  when  our  metre  is  one  which  every  Eng- 
lish reader  knows,  and  when  he  can  see  what  we  want 
and  can  correct  the  rhythm  according  to  our  wish ;  al- 
though it  is  a  fault  which  a  great  master  may  sometimes 
conmiit  knowingly  to  produce  a  desired  effect,  as  Milton 
changes  the  natural  accent  on  the  word  TirSsias  in  the 
line: 

*  For  instaoce;  in  a  veraipn  (I  believe,  bj  the  late  Mr.  Lookhart)  of 
Homer's  descriptidn  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  there 
oconrs,  in  the  first  five  lines,  bat  one  spondee  besides  the  necessary 
ipondees  in  the  sixth  placet  in  the  corresponding* five  lines  of  Homer 
tbMf  Q««ar  tMi*    9«4  Ei^kth  BprniMfkr  TVqmtoJoiif,  244. 
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"  And  Tfresias  and  Phineus,  prophetB  old  '* ; 

and  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  fault,  and  becomes  a  beauty. 
But  it  is  a  real  fault,  when  Chapman  has : 

**  By  him  the  golden-throned  Queen  slept,  the  Queen  of  Deities  *'; 

for  in  this  line,  to  make  it  scan,  you  have  to  take  away 
the  accent  from  the  word  Queen^  on  which  it  naturally 
falls,  and  to  place  it  on  throned^  which  would  naturally  be 
unaccented ;  and  yet,  after  all,  you  get  no  peculiar  effect 
or  beauty  of  cadence  to  reward  you.  It  is  a  real  fault, 
when  Mr.  Newman  has : 

*'  Infatuate !  0  that  thou  wert  Iprd  to  some  other  army  "  — 

lor  here  again  the  reader  is  required,  not  for  any  special 
advantage  to  himself,  but  simply  to  save  Mr.  Newman 
trouble,  to  place  the  accent  on  the  insignificant  worduwii^ 
where  it  has  no  business  whatever.  But  it  is  a  still 
greater  fault,  when  Spenser  has,  (to  take  a  striking  in- 
stance,) 

"  Wot  ye  why  his  mother  with  a  veil  hath  covered  his  face?  " 

for  a  hexameter;  because  here  not  only  is  the  reader  cause- 
lessly required  to  make  havoc  with  the  natural  accentua- 
tion of  the  line  in  order  to  get  it  to  run  as  a  hexameter; 
but  also  he,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  perform  the  process  required,  and  the  line 
will  remain  a  mere  monster  for  him.  I  repeat,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  construct  aU  verses  so  that  by  reading  them 
naturally  —  that  is,  according  to  the  sense  and  legitimate 
accent  —  the  reader  gets  the  right  rhythm ;  but,  for  Ping- 
lish  hexameters,  that  they  be  so  constructed  is  indispen- 
sable. 

If  the  hexameter  best  helps  the  translator  to  the  Ho* 
meric  rapidity,  what  style  may  best  help  him  to  the 
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Homeric  plainness  and  directness  ?  It  is  the  metit  of  a 
metre  appropriate  to  jour  subject,  that  it  in  some  degree 
suggests  and  carries  with  itself  a  style  appropriate  to 
the  subject ;  the  elaborate  and  self-retarding  style,  which 
comes  so  naturally  when  your  metre  is  the  Miltonic 
blank  verse,  does  not  come  naturally  with  the  hexameter ; 
is,  indeed,  alien  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hexameter 
has  a  natural  dignity  which  repels  both  the  jaunty  style 
and  the  jog-trot  style,  to  both  of  which  the  ballad-meas- 
ure so  easily  lends  itself.  These  are  great  advantages ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  nearly  enough  to  say  to  the  translator 
who  uses  the  hexameter  that  he  cannot  too  religiously 
follow,  in  style,  the  inspiration  of  his  metre.  He  will  find 
that  a  loose  and  idiomatic  grammar— a  grammar  which 
follows  the  essential  rather  than  the  formal  logic  of  the, 
thought — allies  itself  excellently  with  the  hexameter; 
and  that^  while  this  sort  of  grammar  ensures  plainness 
and  naturalness,  it  by  no  means  comes  short  in  nobleness. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  certainly  'what  is  idiomatic  in 
the  ancient  literature  of  a  language  which,  though  still 
spoken,  has  long  since  entirely  adopted,  as  modern  Greek 
has  adopted,  modern  idioms.  Still  one  may,  I  think, 
clearly  perceive  that  Homer's  grammatical  style  is  idiomat" 
ic,  —  that  it  may  even  be  called,  not  improperly,  a  loose 
grammatical  style.*  Examples,  however,  of  what  I  mean 
by  a  loose  grammatical  style,  will  be  of  more  use  to  the 
translator  if  taken  from  English  poetry  than  if  taken 
from  Homer.    I  call  it,  then,  a  loose  and  idiomatic  gram- 

*  See  for  instance,  in  tlie  Iliad,  tlie  loose  constrnction  of  Sore,  xvii.  658; 
tiiat  of  i3oiTo,  xvii.  681;  that  of  oire,  xviii.  209;  and  the  elliptical  con- 
•traction  at  xix.  42,  43;  also  the  Idiomatic  construction  of  iyiiviU 
napcurxelvf  xix.  140.  These  instances  are  all  taken  within  a  range  of 
B  thousand  lines  3  any  one  may  easily  multiply  them  for  himself. 
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mar  wbich  Shakespeare  uses  in  the  last  line  of  the  foQom 

ing  three : 

"  He  '8  here  in  donble  trast: 
Flrafe,  at  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  againtl  tke  deed  *'  /— 

or  in  this: 

«  Wit,  whWier  wiUt** 

What  Shakespeare  means  is  perfectly  clear,  clearer,  prob- 
ably, than  if  he  had  said  it  in  a  more  formal  and  regular 
mannner;  but  his  grammar  is  loose  and  idiomatic,  because 
he  leaves  out  the  subject  of  the  verb  "  wilt "  in  the  sec- 
ond passage  quoted,  and  because,  in  the  first,  a  prodigious 
addition  to  the  sentence  has  to  be,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
our  old  Latin  grammar  days,  tmderstood,  before  the  word 
*^both"  can  be  properly  parsed.  So^  again,  Chapman's 
grammar  is  loose  and  idiomatic  where  he  says, 

'*  Eren  share  hath  he  that  keeps  his  tent,  and  he  to  field  dot]i  go,*'  ^- 

because  he  leaves  out,  in  the  second  clause,  the  relative 
which  in  formal  writing  would  be  required.  But  Chap- 
man here  does  -not  lose  dignity  by  this  idiomatic  way  of 
expressing  himself,  any  more  than  Shakespeare  loses  it 
by  neglecting  to  confer  on  "  both  "  the  blessings  of  a  reg- 
ular government:  neither  loses  dignity,  but  each  gives 
that  impression  of  a  plain,  direct,  and  natural  mode  of 
speaking,  which  Homer,  too,  gives,  and  which  it  is  so  im- 
portant, as  I  say,  that  Homer's  translator  should  succeed 
in  giving.  Cowper  calls  blank  verse  "  a  style  further  re- 
moved than  rhyme  from  the  vernacular  idiom,  both  in  the 
language  itself  and  in  the  arrangement  of  it " ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  blank  verse  is  removed  from  the  vernac- 
ular idiom,  from  that  idiomatic  style  which  is  of  all  styles 
the  plainest  and  most  natural,  blank  verse  is  unsuited  to 
render  Homer. 
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Shakespeare  is  not  only  idiomatic  in  bis  grammar  or 
style,  be  is  al^o  idiomatic  in  his  words  or  diction;  and 
here,  too,  his  example  is  valuable  for  the  translator  of 
Homer.  The  translator  must  not,  indeed,  allow  him- 
self all  the  liberty  that  Shakespeare  allows  himself;  for 
Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  expressions  which  pass  per- 
fectly well  as  he  uses  them,  because  Shakespeare  thinka 
so  fast  and  so  powerfully,  that  in  reading  him  we  are 
borne  over  single  words  as  by  a  mighty  current ;  but,  if 
our  mind  were  less  excited, — and  who  may  rely  on  ex- 
dting  our  mind  like  Shakespeare?*— they  would  check 
OS.  ^  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  load  " ;  — « that 
does  perfectly  well  where  it  comes  in  Shakespeare ;  but 
if  the  translator  of  Homer,  who  will  hardly  have  wound 
our  minds  up  to  the  pitdi  at  which  these  words  of  Ham* 
let  find  them,  were  to  employ,  when  he  has  to  speak  of 
one  of  Homer's  heroes  under  the  load  of  calamity,  thia 
figure  of  ^  grunting  "  and  *^  sweating,"  we  should  say,  & 
HewmanizeSf  and  his  diction  would  offend  us.  For  he  is 
to  be  noble ;  and  no  plea  of  wishing  to  be  plain  and  na(*> 
ural  can  get  him  excused  from  being  this :  only,  as  he  is 
to  be  also,  like  Homer,  perfectly  simple  and  &ee  from 
artificiality,  and  as  the  use  of  idiomatic  expressions  un- 
doubtedly gives  this  effect,*  he  should  be  as  idiomatic  aa 
he  can  be  without  ceasing  to  be  noble.    Therefore  the 

*  Ovr  knowledge  of  Honier*8  Greek  is  hardly  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  pronounce  quite  confidently  what  is  idiomatic  in  his  diction,  and 
what  is  not,  any  more  than  in  his  grammar;  but  I  seem  to  myself 
clearly  to  recognize  an  idiomatic  stamp  in  such  expressions  as  noAvmif- 

ydrvcavA^cir,  xiz.  71;  ttKonmvim^,  xiz.  149  {  and  many  others.  ThA 
first-quoted  expression,  roAvirflvciy  o^oA^ouf  voAi/i«w,  seems  to  me  to 
faa^e  just  about  the  same  degree  of  freedom  as  the  **Jiimp  the  lift  to 
come,*'  or  the  ^  Am^  of  this  nMrtal  coil,"  of  Shakaspeara. 
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idiomatic  language  of  Shakespeare  —  such  language  as, 
"prate  of  his  wiMreabotU";  "jump  the  life  to  come"; 
^thQ  damnation  of  his  taking-off";  ''his  quietus  make 
with  a  bare  bodkin "  —  should  be  carefully  observed  by 
the  translator  of  Homer,  although  in  every  case  he  will 
have  to  decide  for  himself  whether  the  use,  by  him,  of 
Shakespeare's  liberty,  will  or  wiU  not  clash  with  his  in- 
dispensable duty  of  nobleness.  Ho  will  find  one  English 
book  and  one  only,  where,  as  in  the  Iliad  itself,  perfect 
plainness  of  speech  is  allied  with  perfect  nobleness ;  and 
that  book  is  the  Bible.  No  one  could  see  this  more 
dearly  than  Pope  saw  it:  "This  pure  and  noble  sim- 
plicity," he  says,  "is  nowhere  in  such  perfection  as  in 
the  Scripture  and  Homer":  yet  even  with  Pope  a 
woman  is  a  "  fair,"  a  father  is  a  "  sire,"  and  an  old  man 
a  "  reverend  sage,"  and  so  on  through  all  the  phrases  of 
that  pseudo-Augustan,  and  most  unbiblical,  vocabulary. 
The  Bible,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  grand  mine  of 
diction  for  the  translator  of  Homer;  and,  if  he  knows 
how  to  discriminate  truly  between  what  will  suit  him 
and  what  will  not,  the  Bible  may  afford  him  also  invalu- 
able lessons  of  style. 

I  said  that  Homer,  besides  being  plain  in  style  and 
diction,  was  plain  in  the  quality  of  his  thought.  It  is 
possible  that  a  thought  may  be  expressed  with  idiomatic 
plainness,  and  yet  not  be  in  itself  a  plain  thought  For 
example,  in  Mr.  Clough*3  poem,  already  mentioned,  the 
style  and  diction  is  almost  always  idiomatic  and  plain,  but 
the  thought  itself  is  often  of  a  quality  which  is  not  plain ; 
it  is  curious.  But  the  grand  instance  of  the  union  of 
idiomatic  expression  with  curious  or  diflBcult  thought  is 
in  Shakespeare's  poetry.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  and 
power  of  Shakespeare's  idiomatic  expression,  that  it  gives 
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an  effect  of  clearness  and  vividne<is  even  to  a  thought 
which  is  impei*fect  and  incoherent;  for  instance,  wheq 
Hamlet  sajs, 

**  To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,**  — 

the  figure  there  is  jindoubtedly  most  faulty,,  it  by  no 
means  runs  on  four  legs ;  but  the  thing  is  said  so  freely 
and  idiomatically,  that  it  passes.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
point  to  which  I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  \  I  want 
you  to  remark,  in  Shakespeare  and  others,  only  that 
which  we  may  directly  apply  to  Homer.  I  say,  then, 
that  in  Shakespeare  the  thought  is  oflen,  while  most 
idiomatically  uttered,  nay,  while  good  and  sound  in  itself, 
yet  of  a  quality  which  is  curious  and  difficult ;  and  that 
tl^s  quality  of  thought  is  something  entirely  un-Homeric. 
For  example,  when  Lady  Macbeth  says, 

'*  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only,**  — 

this  figure  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  correct  figure,  no 
doubt ;  BIr.  Knight  even  calls  it  a  ^^  happy  "  figure ;  but 
it  is  a  difficult  figure:  Homer  would  not  have  used  it. 
Again,  when  Lady  Macbeth  says, 

**  When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man,'*  — 

the  thought  in  the  two  last  of  these  lines  is,  when  you 
seize  it,  a  perfectly  clear  thought,  and  a  fine  thought; 
but  it  is  a  curious  thouglrt :  Homer  would  not  have  used 
it.  These  are  favorable  instances  of  the  union  of  plain 
style  and  words  with  a  thou<;ht  not  plain  in  quality ;  but 
take  stronger  instances  of  this  union,  —  let  the  thought 
be  not  only  not  plain  in  quality,  but  highly  fanciful;  and 
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joa  haiwe  the  Elizabethan  conceits ;  you  have,  in  spite  of 
VUomatic  style  and  idiomatic  diction,  everything  which  is 
most  un-Homeric;  you  have  such  atrocities  aQ  this  of 
Chapman : 

'*  Fate  shall  fail  to  yent  her  gall 
Tfll  mine  vent  thoasands.*'      , 

I  say,  the  poets  of  a  nation  which  has  produced  such  a 
conceit  as  that,  must  purify  themselves  seven  times  in  the 
fire  before  they  can  hope  to  render  Homer.  They  must 
expel  their  nature  with  a  fork,  and  keep  crying  to  one 
another  night  and  day  :  "  Homer  not  only  moves  rapidly, 
not  only  speaks  idiomatically  ;  he  is,  also,  free  from  fan- 
d/ulness/' 

So  essentially  characteristic  of  Homer  is  his  plainness 
and  naturalness  of  thought,  that  to  the  preservation  of  this 
in  his  own  version  the  translator  must  without  scruple 
sacrifice,  whera  it  is  necessary,  verbal  fidelity  to  his  ori^- 
nal,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  producing,  by  literalness, 
an  odd  and  unnatural  efiect.  The  double  epithets  so  con- 
stantly Qocurring  in  Homer  must  be  dealt  with  according 
to  this  rule ;  these  epithets  come  quite  naturally  in  Ho- 
mer's poetry ;  in  English  poetry  they,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  come,  when  literally  rendered,  quite  unnaturally. 
I  will  not  now  discuss  why  this  is  so,  I  assume  it  as  an 
indisputable  fact  that  it  is  so  ;  that  Homer's  ixtp6v»9 
dif$pcmcip  comes  to  the  reader  as  something  perfectly 
natural,  while  Mr.  Newman's  ^Woice-dividing  mortals" 
comes  to  him  as  something  perfectly  unnatural.  WeU 
then,  as  it  is  {lomer's  general*  effect  which  we  are  to 
r^producey  it  is  to  be  false  to  Homer  to  be  so  vert)ally 
faithful  to  him  as  that  we  lose  this  efiect :  (md  by  thQ 
]Snglish  trimslator  Homer's  double  epithets  must  be,  ia 
many  places,  renounced  altogether ;  in  all  places  whero 
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tbey  are  rendered,  rendered  by  equivalents  which  com^ 
naturally.  Instead  of  rendering  em  ropvitmXt  by  Mr; 
Newman's  "  Thetis  trailing-robed,"  which  brings  to  one'i 
mind  long  petticoats  sweeping  a  dirty  pavement,  thd 
translator  must  render  the  Greek  by  English  words  which 
come  as  naturally  to  .us  as  Milton's  words  when  he  says, 
*  Let  gorgeous  Tragedy  With  sceptred  pall  come  sweep*- 
ing  by."  Instead  of  rendering  fi^wxat  tmrov^  by  Chap* 
man's  one-hoofed  steeds,"  or  Mr.  Newman's  **  single-hoofed 
horses,"  he  must  speak  of  horses  in  a  way  which  surprise* 
us  as  little  as  Shakespeare  surprises  us  when  he  says^ 
**  Gallop  apac^v  you  fiery-footed  steeds."  Instead  of  ren- 
dering ficXt^dcd  dvfi6p  by  '*  life  as  honey  pleasant,"  he  must 
characterize  life  with  the  simple  pathos  of  Gray's  '^  warm 
precincts  of  the  cheerful  day."  Instead  of  converting 
Ir6i6p  ani  tlvos  ffwy^v  €pKos  6h6vToi»i  into  the  portentOUS 
remonstrance,  *^  Betwixt  the  outwork  of  thy  teeth  What 
word  hath  slipt?"  he  must  remonstrate  in  English 
as  straightforward  as  this  of  St.  Peter,  '^  Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord,  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee " ;  or  as  this  of 
the  disciples,  ^  What  is  this  that  he  saith,  a  little  while  ? 
we  cannot  tell  what  he  saith."  Homer's  Greek,  in  each 
of  the  places  quoted,  reads  as  naturally  as  any  of  those 
English  passages :  the  expression  no  more  calls  away  the 
attention  from  the  sense  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Eng- 
lish. But  when,  in  order  to  render  literally  in  English 
one  of  Homer's  double  epithets,  a  strange  unfamiliar  ad- 
jective is  invented, — 'Such  as  "  voice-dividing  "  for  ttifio^t^ 
"^  an  improper  share  of  the  reader's  attention  is  necessa^ 
tily  diverted  to  this  ancillary  word,  to  this  word  which 
Homer  never  intended  should  receive  so  much  notice  i 
And  a  total  efiect  quite  different  from  Homer^s  is  thus 
produced.    Therefore  Mr.  Newman,  though  he  does  not 
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purposely  import,  like  Chapman,  conceits  of  his  own  into 
the  Iliad,  does  actually  import  them ;  for  the  result  of  his 
singular  diction  is  to  raise  ideas,  and  odd  ideas,  not  raised 
by  the  corresponding  diction  in  Homer;  and  Chapman 
himself  does  no  more.  Cowper  says,  ^  I  have  cautiously 
avoided  all  terms  of  new  invention,  \fith  an  abundance  of 
which  persons  of  more  ingenuity  than  judgment  have  not 
enriched  our  language  but  encumbered  it " ;  and  this  criti- 
cism so  exactly  hits  the  diction  of  Mr.  Newman,  that  one 
is  irresistibly  led  to  imagine  his  present  appearance  in 
the  flesh  to  be  at  least  his  second. 

A  translator  cannot  well  have  a  Homeric  rapidity,  style, 
diction,  and  quality  of  thought,  without  at  the  same  time 
having  what  is  the  result  of  these  in  Homer,  —  nobleness. 
Therefore  I  do  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  ob- 
taining this  effect  of  nobleness,  —  the  effect  too,  of  all 
others  the  most  impalpable,  the  most  irreducible  to  rule, 
and  which  most  depends  on  the  individual  personality  of 
the  artist.  So  I  proceed  at  once  to  give  you,  in  oonclu* 
sion,  one  or  two  passages  in  which  I  have  tried  to  follow 
those  principles  of  Homeric  translation  which  I  have  laid 
down.  I  give  them,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  as  speci* 
mens  of  perfect  translation,  but  as  specimens  of  an  at- 
tempt to  translate  Homer  on  certain  principles;  speci- 
mens which  may  very  aptly  illustrate  those  principles  hy 
falling  short,  as  well  as  by  succeeding. 

I  take  first  a  passage  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
the  comparison  of  the  Trojan  fires  to  the  stars.  The  first 
part  of  that  passage  is,  I  have  said,  of  splendid  beauty ; 
and  to  begin  with  a  lame  version  of  that,  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence  in  me.  It  is  the  last  and  more 
level  part  with  which  I  shall  concern  myself.  I  have 
already  quoted  Cowper's  version  of  this  part  in  order  to 
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show  70a  how  unlike  his  stiff  and  Miltonic  manner  of. 
telling  a  plain  story  is  to  Homer*s  easy  and  rapid  man- 
ner: 

'*  So  nnmerons  aeemed  those  fires  the  bank  between 
Of  Xanthus,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece, 
In  prospect  all  of  Troy  —  " 

I  need  not  continue  to  the'  end.  I  have  also  quoted 
Pope's  version  of  it,  to  show  you  how  unlike  his  ornate 
and  artificial  manner  is  to  Homer's  plain  and  natural 
maimer : 

"  So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  brighten  glimmering  Xai^thns  with  their  rays; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires,*'  -^ 

and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  want  to  show  you 
that  it  is  possible,  in  a  plain  passage  of  this  sort,  to  keep 
Homer's  simplicity  without  being  heavy  and  dull ;  and  to 
keep  his  dignity  without  bringing  in  pomp  and  ornament 
'^As  numerous  as  are  the  stars  on  a  clear  night/'  says 
Homer, 

**  So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troy,  by  the  bed  of  Xanthns, 
Between  that  and  the  ships,  the  Trojans*  numerous  fires. 
In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand  fires:  by  each  one 
There  sat  fifty  men,  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  fire: 
By  their  chariots  stood  the  steeds,  and  champed  the  white  barley 
While  their  masters  sat  by  the  fire,  and  waited  for  Morning.*' 

Here,  in  order  to  keep  Homer's  effect  of  perfect  plainness 
and  directness,  I  repeat  the  word  "fires"  as  he  repeats 
irvpa,  without  scruple ;  although  in  a  more  elaborate  and 
literary  style  of  poetry  this  recurrence  of  the  same  word 
would  be  a  fault  to  be  avoided.  I  omit  the  epithet  of 
Morning,  and,  whereas  Homer  says  that  the  steeds 
"  waited  for  Morning,"  I  prefer  to  attribute  this  expec- 
tation of  Morning  to  the  master  and  not  to  the  horse. 
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Very  likely  in  this  particular,  as  in  any  other  single  par- 
ticular, I  may  he  wrong :  what  I  wish  yoa  to  remark  is 
my  endeavor  after  absolute  plainness  of  speech,  my  care 
to  avoid  anything  which  may  the  least  check  or  surprise 
the  reader,  whom  Homer  does  not  check  or  surprise. 
Homer's  lively  personal  familiarity  with  war,  and  with 
the  war-horse  as  his  masteir's  companion,  is  snch  that,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  his  attributing  to  the  one  the  other's  feel- 
ings comes  to  us  quite  naturally ;  but,  from  a  poet  without 
this  familiarity,  the  attribution  strikes  as  a  little  nnnatii- 
ral;  and  therefore,  as  everything  the  least  unnatural  is 
un-Homeric,  I  avoid  it 

Again;  in  the  address  of  Zeus  to  the  horses  of  Achilles, 
Cowper  has : 

'*  Jove  saw  their  grief  with  pity,  and  his  brows 
Shaking,  within  himself  thus,  pensire,  said. 

*  Ah  hapless  pairl  wherefore  bj  gift  dirine 
Were  ye  to  Pelens  given,  a  mortal  king. 
Yourselves  immortal  and  from  age  exempt?  *  ** 

There  is  no  want  of  dignity  here,  as   in  the  versions 

of  Chapman  and  Mr.  Newman,  which  I  have  already 

quoted;  but  the  whole  effect  is  much  too  slow.     Take 

Pope:— • 

"  Nor  Jove  disdained  to  east  a  pit3ring  look 
While  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke. 
*  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain  I 
Exempt  from  age  and  deathless  now  in  vain; 
Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow 
Only,  alas!  to  share  in  mortal  woe? '  ** 

Here  there  is  no  want  either  of  dignity  or  rapidity,  bnt 
all  is  too  artificial.  "  Nor  Jove  disdained,"  for  instance, 
is  a  very  artificial  and  literary  way  of  rendering  Homer^s 
words,  and  so  is,  "  coursers  of  immortal  strain." 
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**  And  with  pity  fhe  son  of  Satarn  mw  fhem  bewailing, 
And  he  shook  his  head,  and  thus  addressed  his  own  bosom:—- 

*  Ah,  unhappy  pair,  to  Peleus  why  did  we  give  you, 
To  a  mortal?  bat  ye  are  without  old  age  and.  immortaL 
Was  it  that  ye,  wi^  man,  might  have  your  thousands  of  sorrows? 
For  than  man,  indeed,  there  breathes  no  wretcheder  creature. 
Of  all  living  things,  that  on  earth  are  breathing  and  moving.*  *' 

Here  I  will  observe  that  the  u$e  of  '•  own/'  in  the  second 
line,  for  the  last  syllable  of  a  dactyl,  and  the  use  of  ^  To 
a,"  in  the  fourth,  for  a  complete  spondee,  though  they  do 
not,  I  think,  actually  spoil  the  run  of  the  hexameter,  are 
yet  undoubtedly  instances  of  that  over-reliance  on  accent, 
and  too  free  disregard  of  quantity,  which  Lord  Redesdale 
visits  with  just  reprehension.* 

I  now  take  two  longer  passages  in  order  to  try  my 
method  more  fully;  bi#  I  still  keep  to  passages  which 
have  already  come  under  our  notice.     I  quoted  Chap- 

*  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  if  we  disregard  quantity 
too  much  in  constructing  English  hexameters,  we  also  disregard  ac- 
cent too  much  in  reading  GreelL  hexameters.  We  read  every  Greek 
dactyl  so  as  to  make  a  pure  dactyl  of  it;  but,  to  a  Greek,  the  accent 
mnst  have  hindered  many  dactyls  from  sounding  as  pure  dactyls. 
When  we  read  aUXvv  &inrof,  for  instance,  or  atyi^xoio,  the  dactyl 
in  each  of  these  cases  is  made  by  us  as  pure  a  dactyl  as  **  Tityre,**  or 
'^  dignity  ** ;  but  to  a  Greek  it  was  not  so.  To  him  eu^Ao*  must  have 
been  nearly  as  impure  a  dactyl  as  "  death'4estined  **  is  to  us;  and 
atyu$x  nearly  as  impure  as  the  **  dressed  his  own  *'  of  my  text  Nor, 
I  think,  does  this  right  mode  of  pronouncing  the  two  words  at  all  spoil 
the  run  of  the  line  as  a  hexameter.  The  effect  of  aUAXov  iinroc  (or 
something  like  that),  though  not  cur  effect,  is  not  a  disagreeable  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  m/wAxuSAof  as  a  paroxytonon,  although  it  has  the 
respectable  authority  oi  LiddeU  and  ScoUl't  Lexic<m  (following  Heyne), 
is  certainly  wrong;  for  then  the  word  cannot  be  pronounced  without 
throwing  an  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  well  as  the  tdird,  and  My«t 
iio^^v9ai6kKo9  'Ennap  would  have  been  to  a  Greek  as  intolerable  an 
ending  for  an  hexameter  line  as  **  accurst  orphanhood^tulined  houses  *' 
would  be  to  us.  The  best  authorities,  accordingly,  accent  K^f)u$ul«k9t 
as  a  proparoxytonon. 

16 
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man's  version  of  some  passages  in  the  speech  of  Hector 
at  his  parting  with  Andromache.  One  astounding  con- 
ceit will  probably  still  be  in  your  remembrance,  — 

•*  When  sacred  Troy  shall  ahed  her  tow'* rt  for  teara  of  ooerUirow^^  —    * 

as  a  translation  of  or*  &»  wot  ok^Xfj  "tXios  Ip^.  I  will  quote 
a  few  lines  which  may  give  you^  also,  the  key-note  to  the 
Anglo-Augustan  manner  of  rendering  this  passage,  and 
to  the  Miltonic  manner  of  rendering  it  What  Mr.  New- 
man's manner  of  rendering  it  would  be,  you  can  by  this 
time  sufficiently  imagine  for  yourselves.  Mr.  Wright,  — 
to  quote  for  once  from  his  meritorious  version  instead  of 
Gowper*s,  whose  strong  and  weak  points  are  those  of 
Mr.  Wright  also,  —  Mr.  Wright  begins  his  version  of  this 
passage  thus :  ^ 

"  All  these  thy  anxious  cares  are  also  mine, 
Partner  beloved ;  but  how  could  I  endure 
The  scorn  of  Trojans  and  their  long-robed  wives, 
Should  they  behold  their  Hector  shrink  from  war, 
And  act  the  coward^s  part?    Nor  doth  my  soul 
Prompt  the  base  thought.** 

£!x  pede  Herctdem:  you  see  just  what  the  manner  is. 
Mr.  Sotheby,  on  the  other  hand  (to  take  a  disciple  of 
Pope  instead  of  Pope  himself),  begins  thus : 

" '  What  moves  thee,  moves  my  mind,*  brave  Heotor  said, 
*  Yet  Troy's  upbraiding  scorn  I  deeply  dread. 
If,  like  a  slave,  where  chiefs  with  chiefs  engage, 
The  warrior  Hector  fears  the  war  to  wage. 
Not  thus  my  heart  inclines.*  ** 

From  that  specimen,  too,  you  can  easily  divine  what,  with 
such  a  manner,  will  become  of  the  whole  passage.  Bat 
Homer  has  neither 

"  What  moves  thee,  moves  my  mind,**  — 

nor  has  he 

"  All  these  thy  anxious  cares  are  also  mine.'* 
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*H  Ka\  ifuii  raUt  vavra  fitXtiy  yvvtu  •  dKka  pak*  alv&s^ — 

that  is  what  Homer  has,  that  is  his  style  aud  movement, 
if  one  could  bat  catch  it  Andromache,  as  you  know,  has 
been  entreating  Hector  to  defend  Troy  from  within  the 
walls,  instead  of  exposing  his  life,  and,  with  his  own  life, 
the  safety  of  all  those  dearest  to  him,  by  fighting  in  the 
open  plain.     Hector  replies : 

**  Woman,  I  too  take  thought  for  this ;  but  then  I  bethink  me 

What  the  Trojan  men  and  Trojan  women  might  mnrmur. 

If  like  a  coward  I  skulked  behind,  apart  from  the  battle. 

Nor  would  my  own  heart  let  me;  my  heart,  which  has  bid  me  be 

valiant 

•       •  • 

Always,  and  always  fighting  among  the  first  of  the  Trojans, 

Busy  for  Priam's  fame  and  my  own,  in  spite  of  the  future. 

For  that  day  will  come,  my  soul  is  assured  of  its  coming, 

It  will  come,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  go  to  destruction, 

Troy,  and  warlike  Priam  too,  and  the  people  of  Priam. 

And  yet  not  that  grief,  which  then  wiU  be,  of  the  Trojans, 

Moves  me  so  much  —  not  Hecuba's  grief,  nor  Priam  my  father's, 

Nor  my  brethren's,  many  and  brave,  who  then  will  be  lying 

In  the  bloody  dust,  beneath  the  feet  of  their  foemen  — 

As  thy  grief,  when,  in  tears,  some  brazen*  coated  Achnian 

Shall  transport  thee  away,  and  the  day  of  thy  freedom  be  ended. 

Then,  perhaps,  thou  shalt  work  at  the  loom  of  another,  in  Argos, 

Or  bear  pails  to  the  well  of  Messels,  or  Hypereia, 

Sorely  against  thy  will,  by  strong  Necessity's  order. 

And  some  man  may  say,  aa  he  looks  and  sees  thy  tears  falling: 

Bee,  the  wife  of  Hector ,  ikat  great  pre-^minetU  captain 

Of  the  horsemen  of  Troy^  in  the  dny  (hey' fought  for  their  city. 

So  some  man  will  say ;  and  then  thy  grief  will  redouble 

At  thy  want  of  a  man  like  me,  to  save  thee  from  bondage. 

But  let  me  b«  dead,  and  the  earth  be  mounded  above  me, 

Ere  I  hear  thy  cries,  and  thy  captivity  told  of." 

The  main  question,  whether  or  no  this  version  repro- 
duces for  him  the  movement  and  general  effect  of  Honker 
better  than  other  versions  *  of  the  same  passage,  I  leave 

■  *  Dr.  Hawtrey  also  has  translated  this  passage;  but  here,  he  has 
not,  I  think,  been  bo  aacceaafol  as  in  hia  **  Helen  on  the  walls  of 
Troy." 
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for  the  jadgment  of  the  sdiolar.    Bat  the  particaLir 
points,  in  which  the  operation  of  my  own  rules  is  mani- 
fested,  are  as  follows.    In  the  second  line  I  leave  ont  the 
epithet  of  the  Trojan  women,  AjKaumrXovt,  altogether. 
In  the  sixth  line  I  put  in  five  words,  *^  in  spite  of  the  fu- 
ture," which  are  in  the  original  bj  implication  onlj^  and 
are  not  there  actually  expressed.    This  I  do,  because  Ho- 
mer, as  I  have  before  said,  is  so  remote  from  one  who 
reads  him  in  English,  that  the  English  translator  must  be 
even  plainer,  if  possible,  and  more  unambiguoas  than 
Homer  himself;  the  connection  of  meaning  must  be  even 
more  distinctly  marked  in  the  translation  than  in  the  ori- 
ginal.    For  in  the  Greek  language  itself  there  is  some- 
thing which  brings  one  nearer  to  Homer,  which  ^ves  one 
a  dew  to  his  thought,  which  makes  a  hint  enough  ;  but  in 
the  English  language  this  sense  of  nearness,  this  dew,  is 
gone;  hints  are  Insufficient,  everything  must  be  stated 
with  full  distinctness.    In  the  ninth  line  Homer*s  epithet 
for  Priam  is  cv/jficXio),  —  ^  armed  with  good  ashen  spear,'' 
say  the  dictionaries ;  ^  ashen-speared,''  translates  Mr.  New- 
man, following  his  own  rule  to  "  retain  every  peculiarity 
of  his  original," — I  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ivfifUkM 
has  not  the  effect  of  a  ^  peculiarity  '*  in  the  original,  while 
"ashen-speared  "  has  the  effect  of  a  "  peculiarity  "  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  "  warlike "  is  as  marking  an  equivalent  as  I 
dare  give  for  ivfifUki»y  for  iear  of  disturbing  the  balance 
of  expression  in  Homer's  sentence.    In  the  fourteenth 
line,  again,  I  translate  x^i^^X""^"^^  ^7  '^ brazen-coated": 
Mr.  Newman,  meaning  to  be  perfectly  literal,  translates 
it  by  ''  brazen-cloaked  "  an  expression  which  comes  to  the 
redder  oddly  lind  unnaturally,  while  Homer's  word  comes 
to  him  quite  naturally ;  but  I  venture  to  go  as  near  to  a 
literal  rendering  ad  ^*  brazen->ooated^"  beeauae  a  **  coat  of 
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brass  '*  Ls  familiar  to  us  all  from  the  Bible,  and  familiar, 
too,  as  distinctly  specified  in  connection  with  the  wearer* 
Finally,  let  me  farther  illustrate  from  the  twentieth  line 
the  value  which  I  attach,  in  a  question  of  diction,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  The  word  "  pre-eminent "  occurs 
in  that  line :  I  was  a  little  in  doubt  whether  that  was  not 
too  bookish  an  expression  to  be  used  in  rendering  Homer, 
as  I  can  imagine  Mr.  Newman  to  have  been  a  little  in 
doubt  whether  his  ^  responsively  accosted  **  for  dfjL€tP6fitpos 
vpoak^'^y  was  not  too  bookish  an  expression.  Let  us 
both,  I  say,  consult  our  Bibles :  Mr.  Newman  will  nowhere 
find  it  in  his  Bible  that  David,  for  instance,  '^  responsively 
accosted  Goliath  " ;  but  I  do  find  in  mine  that  "  the  right 
band  of  the  Lord  hath  the  pre-eminence  **;  and  forthwith 
I  use  "  pre-eminent,"  without  scruple.  My  Bibliolatry  is 
perhaps  excessive ;  and  no  doubt  a  true  poetic  feeling  is 
the  Homeric  translator's  best  guide  in  the  use  of  words  ; 
but  where  this  feeling  does  not  exist,  or  is  at  fault,  I  think 
he  cannot  do  better  than  take  for  a  mechanical  guide  Cru- 
den's  Concordance.  To  be  sure,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
consulter  must  know  how  to  consult,  —  must  know  how 
very  slight  a  variation  of  word  or  circumstance  makes 
the  difierence  between  an  authority  in  his  favor  and  an 
authority  which  gives  him  no  countenance  at  all :  for  in- 
stance, the  ^'  Great  simpleton.!  *'  (for  /xcya  piprios)  of  Mr. 
Newman,  and  the  ^'Thou  fool!''  of  the  Bible,  are  some- 
thing alike ;  but ''  Thou  fbol ! "  is  very  grand,  and  **  Great 
simpleton  I "  Is  an  atrocity.  So,  too.  Chapman's  <<*  Poor 
wretched  beasts  "  is  pitched  many  degrees  too  low ;  but 
Shakespeare's,  **  Poor  venomous  fool.  Be  angry  and  de- 
spatch !  ^  is  in  the  grand  style. 

One  more  piece  of  translation  and  I  have  done.    I  will 
take  the  passage  in  which  both  Chapman  and  Mr.  New- 
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man  have  already  so  mach  excited  our  astonishmeDt,  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
the  dialogue  between  Achilles  and  his  horse  Xanthus, 
after  the  death  of  Patroclus.     Achilles  begins : 

'*  *  Xanthns  and  Balins  both,  je  far-famed  seed  of  Podarga! 
See  that  ye  bring  yoar  master  home  to  the  host  of  the  Argives 
In  some  other  sort  than  yoar  last,  when  the  battle  is  ended; 
And  not  leave  him  behind,  a  corpse  oo  the  plain,  like  Patroclos.* 

**  Then,  from  beneath  the  yoke,  the  fleet  horse  Xauthus  addressed 
him: 
Sadden  he  bowed  his  head,  and  all  his  mane,  as  he  bowed  it, 
Streamed  to  the  groand  by  the  yoke,  escaping  from  under  the  collar; 
And  he  was  given  a  voice  by  the  white-armed  Goddess  Henu 

"  *  Truly,  yet  this  time  will  we  save  thee,  mighty  Achilles! 
Bat  thy  day  of  death  is  at  hand;  nor  shall  we  be  the  reason  — 
No,  bat  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  Fate*s  invincible  power. 
For  by  no  slow  pace  or  want  of  swiftness  of  oars 
Did  the  Trojans  obtain  to  strip  the  arms  from  Fatroclas; 
Bat  that  prince  among  Gods,  the  son  of  the  lovely-haired  Leto, 
Slew  him  fighting  in  front  of  the  fray,  and  glorified  Hector. 
Bat,  for  as,  we  vie  in  speed  with  the  breath  of  the  West- Wind, 
Which,  men  say,  is  the  fleetest  of  winds;  *t  is  thou  who  art  fated 
To  lie  low  in  death,  by  the  hand  of  a  God  and  a  Mortal.* 

"  Thus  far  he;  and  here  his  voice  was  stopped  by  the  Fanes. 
Then,  with  a  troubled  heart,  the  swift  Achilles  addressed  him: 

t**  Why  dost  thou  prophesy  so  my  death  to  me,  Xanthus?    It 
needs  not 
I  of  myself  know  well,  that  here  I  am  destined  to  perish. 
Far  from  my  father  and  mother  dear:  for  all  that  I  will  not 
Stay  this  hand  from  fight,  till  the  Trojans  are  utterly  routed.' 

**  So  he  spake,  and  drove  with  a  cry  his  steeds  into  battle." 

Here  the  only  particular  remark  which  I  will  make  is, 
that  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  line  the  grammar  is  what  I 
call  a  loose  and  idiomatic  grammar.  In  writing  a  regular 
and  literary-style,  one  would  in  the  fourth  line  have  to 
repeat,  before  "  leave "  the  .words  « that  ye  *'  from  the 
second  line,  and  to  insert  the  word  "do";  and  in  the 
eighth  line  one  would  not  use  such  an  expression  as  "  he 
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was  given  a  voice."  But  I  will  make  one  general  re- 
mark on  the  character  of  mj  own  translations,  as  I.  have 
made  so  many  on  that  of  the  translations  of  others.  It 
is,  that  over  the  graver  passages  there  is  shed  an  air 
somewhat  too  strenuous  and  severe,  by  comparison  with 
that  lovely  ease  and  sweetness  which  Homer,  for  all  his 
noble  and  masculine  way  of  thinking,  never  loses.     , 

Here  I  stop.  I  have  said  so  much,  because  I  think  that 
the  task  of  translating  Homer*into  English  verse  both  will 
be  re-attempted,  and  may  be  re-attempted  successfully. 
There  are  great  works  composed  of  partis  so  disparate, 
that  one  translator  is  not  likely  to  have  the  requisite  gifts 
for  poetically  rendering  all  of  them.  Such  are  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  and  Groethe's  Faust ;  and  these  it  is  best 
to  attempt  to  render  in  prose  only.  People  praise  Tieck 
and  Schlegel's  version  of  Shakespeare :  I,  for  my  part, 
would  sooner  read  Shakespeare  in  the  French  prose 
translation,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  but  in  the 
Grerman  poets'  hands  Shakespeare  so  often  gets,  especial- 
ly where  he  is  humorous,  an  air  of  what  the  French  call 
niaiserie!  and  can  anything  be  more  un-Shakespearian 
than  that?  Again  ;  Mr.  Hay  ward's  prose  translation  of 
the  first  part  of  Faust  —  so  good  that  it  makes  one  re- 
gret Mr.  Hayward  should  have  abandoned  the  line  of 
translation  for  a  kind  of  literature  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  somewhat  slight  —  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  translation  in  verse.  But  poems  like  the  Iliad, 
which,  in  the  main,  are  in  one  manner,  may  hope  to  find 
a  poetical  translator  so  gifted  and  so  trained  as  to  be  able 
to  learn  that  one  manner,  and  to  reproduce  it  Only,  the 
poet  who  would  reproduce  this  must  cultivate  in  himself 
a  Greek  virtue  by  no  means  common  among  the  moderns 
ill  general,  and  the  English  in  particular,  —  moderation. 
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For  Homer  has  not  only  the  English  vigor,  he  has  the 
Greek  grace  ;  and  when  one  observes  the  bolstering,  rol- 
licking way  in  which  his  English  admirers  —  even  men 
of  genius,  like  the  late  Professor  Wilson — love  to  talk 
of  Homer  and.  his  poetry,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  is  no  very  deep  community  of  nature  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  enthusiasm.  ^  It  is  very  well,  my 
good  friends,"  I  always  imagine  Homer  saying  to  them, 
if  he  could  hear  them  :  <'  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  hon- 
or, but  somehow  or  other  you  praise  me  too  like  barbari- 
ans." For  Homer's  grandeur  is  not  the  mixed  and  tur- 
bid grandeur  of  the  great  poets  of  the  north,  of  the 
authors  of  Othello  and  Faust ;  it  is  a  perfect^  a  loveiy 
grandeur.  Certainly  his  poetry  has  all  the  energy  and 
power  of  the  poetry  of  our  ruder  climates ;  but  it  has, 
besides,  the  pure  lines  of  an  Ionian  horizon,  the  liquid 
(deameas  of  an  Ionian  sky. 


liAST  WORDS. 

'*Ma1ti,  qui  perseqnnntor  me,  et  tribnlant  me:  a  testimoniis  nou 
decUnavi.** 

BUFFON,  the  great  French  naturalist,  imposed  on 
himself  the  rule  of  steadily  abstaming  from  all 
answer  to  attacks  made  upon  him.  ^  Je  n'ai  jamais 
r^pondu  k  aucune  critique,''  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  criticism,  was  eager  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  behalf;  " je  n'ai  jamais  r^pondu  k 
aucune  critique,  et  je  garderai  le  mdme  silence  sur  ceUe- 
cL"  On  another  occasion,  when  accused  of  plagiarism^ 
and  pressed  by  his  friends  to  answer,  ^  II  vaut  mieujE," 
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Jha  3ai49  ^Maisserces  mauvaieeB  gens  dans  rincertitudja.** 
Even  when  reply  to  an  attacd:  was  made  sucoessfullj,  lie 
disapproved  of  it,  he  regretted  that  those  he  esteemed 
should  make  it  Moate8quieu,.moce  sensitive  to  criticism 
than  Buffcm,  had  answered,  and. successfully  answered,  an 
attack  made  upon  his  'great  wovk,  the  JSsprit  des  Lcis^  by 
the  CrazeUer  Janseniste,  This .  Jansenist  Gazetteer  was 
a  periodical  of  those  times,- — a  periodical  such  as  other 
times,  alsq,  have  occasionally  seen, —  very  pretentioua« 
very  aggressive,  and,  mrhen  the  point  to  be  seized  was  ai 
all  a  delicate  one,  very  apt  to  miss  it  ^  JSTotwithstandiag 
this  example,''  said  Buffon, —  who,  as  well  as  MoaieS'- 
^oieu,  had  been. attacked  by  the  Jansenist  Gazetteer, —^ 
«  notmtbatandiqg  this  fixawpfe,  I  think  I  may  promise 
BQ^.oGuifie  will  heilifreceut.  I  shall  not  answer  a  single 
^ord." 

And  to  any  one  who  has. noticed  the  baneful  effects  at 
ioontroversy,  with  all  its  train  of  personal  rivalries  and 
hatreds,  on  men -of  letters  or  men. of  science;  to  any  <mib 
who  has  observed  how  it  tends  to  impair,  not  only  their 
dignity  and  repose,  but  their  productive  ^ce,  their  genu- 
ine activity;  how  it  always  cheeks  the  free  play  of  the 
spirit,  and  loften  ends  by  stopping  it  altogether;  it  can 
hardly  seem  doubtful,  that  the  rule  thus  imposed  on  him* 
self  by  Buffon  was. a  wise  one.  His  own  career,  indeed, 
admirably  shows  the  wisdom  of  iL  That  career  was  as 
glorious  as  it  was  serene ;  but  ii  owed  to  its  serenity  no 
BxnaHl  part  of  U»  glory.  The  regularity  and  cnmpleteness 
with  which  he  gradually  built  up  the  great  work  whidi 
he  had  designed,  the  air  of  equable  raajiesty  which  he  shed 
over  it,  struck  powerfully  theinu^inalion  of  his  oontemps^ 
raries,  and  surrounded  Boffon's  fame  with  a  pecoliar  »*> 
spect  and  dignity.    <<  He  is,"  said  Frederick  the  Goreai  of 

16*  X 
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bim,  *^  the  man  who  has  best  deserved  the  great  celebrity 
which  he  has  acquired."  And  this  regularity  of  produc- 
tion, this  equableness  of  tamper,  he  maintained  bj  his 
resolute  disdain  of  personal  controversy. 

BufTon's  example  seems  to  me  worthy  of  all  imitation, 
and  in  my  humble  way  I  mean  always  to  follow  it.  I 
never  have  replied,  I  never  will  reply,  to  any  literary  as- 
sailant; in  such  encounters  tempers  are  lost,  the  world 
laughs,  and  truth  is  not  served.  Least  of  all  should  I 
think  of  using  this  Chair  as  a  place  from  which  to  carry 
on  such  a  conflict.  But  when  a  learned  and  estimable 
man  thinks  he  has  reason  to  complain  of  language  used 
by  me  in  this  Chair,  —  when  he  attributes  to  me  inten- 
tions and  feelings  towards  him  which  are  far  from  my 
heart,  I  owe  him  some  explanation,  —  and  I  am  bound, 
too,  to  make  the  explanation  as  public  as  the  words  which 
gave  offence.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  revert  once  more 
to  the  subject  of  translating  Homer.  But  being  thus 
brought  back  to  that  subject,  and  not  wishing  to  occupy 
you  solely  with  an  explanation  which,  after  all,  is  Mr. 
Newman'«  affair  and  mine,  not  the  public's,  I  shall  take 
the  opportunity,  —  not  certainly  to  enter  into  any  conflict 
with  any  one,  —  but  to  try  to  establish  our  old  friend,  the 
earning  translator  of  Homer,  yet  a  little  firmer  in  the  posi- 
tions which  I  hope  we  have  now  secured  for  him ;  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  danger  of  relaxing,  in  the  confusion  of 
dispute,  his  attention  to  those  matters  which  alone  I  con- 
sider important  for  him ;  to  save  him  from  losing  sight, 
in  the  dust  of  the  attacks  delivered  over  it,  of  the  real 
body  of  Patroclus.  He  will,  probably,  when  he  arrives, 
requite  my  solicitude  very  ill,  and  be  in  haste  to  disown 
his  benefactor ;  but  my  interest  in  him  is  so  sincere  that 
I  .can  disregard  his  probable  ingratitude. 
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First,  however,  for  the  explanation.  Mr.  Newman  has 
published  a  reply  to  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  his 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  re- 
spect which  at  the  outset  of  those  remarks  I  professed  for 
him  must  have  been  professed  ironically ;  he  says  that  I 
use  ^'  forms  of  attack  against  him  which  he  does  not  know 
how  to  characterize  " ;  that  I  "  speak  scornfully  **  of  him, 
treat  him  with  ^*  gratuitous  insult,  gratuitous  rancor  " ;  that 
I  '*  propagate  slanders  "  against  him,  that  I  wish  to  ^'  dam- 
age him  with  my  readers,'*  to  ^*  stimulate  my  readers  to 
despise  "  him.  He  is  entirely  mistaken.  I  respect  Mr. 
Newman  sincerely;  I  respect  him  as  one  of  the  few 
learned  men  we  have,  one  of  the  few  who  love  learning' 
for  its  own  sake ;  this  respect  for  him  I  had  before  I  read 
his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  I  retained  it  while  I  was  com- 
menting on  that  translation,  I  have  not  lost  it  afler  read- 
ing his  reply.  Any  vivacities  of  expression  which  may 
have  given  him  pain  I  sincerely  regret,  and  can  only  as- 
sore  him  that  I  used  them  without  a  thought  of  insult  or 
rancor.  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  creating  the  verb  to 
Newmanize^  my  intentions  were  no  more  rancorous  than 
if  I  had  said  to  MiUonize ;  when  I  exclaimed,  in  my 
astonishment  at  his  vocabulary,  "With  whom  can  Mr. 
Newman  have  lived  ?  "  I  meant  merely  to  convey,  in  a 
familiar  form  of  speech,  the  sense  of  bewilderment  one 
has  at  finding  a  person  to  whom  words  one  thought  all 
the  world  knew  seem  strange,  and  words  one  thought 
entirely  strange,  intelligible.  Yet  this  simple  expression 
of  my  bewilderment  Mr.  Newman  construes  into  an  accu- 
sation that  he  is  "  often  guilty  of  keeping  low  company/* 
and  says  that  I  shall  "  never  want  a  stone  to  throw  at 
him.*'  And  what  is  stranger  stiU,  one  of  his  friends 
gravely  tells  me  that  Mr.  Newman  "  lived  with  the  fel- 
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llows  'Hyf  'BallioT."  -As  if  that  made  Mr.  Newman's  glos- 
sary less  fkiexplicable  to  me !  As  if  he  could  have  gdt 
ills  glossaiy  from  the  fellows  of  Balliol !  As  if  I  ooald 
t^elieve,  that  ihe  members  of  that  didtinguiihed  society  — 
^f  whose  discoarse,  not  so  many  years  afterwards,  I  <my- 
lielf  was  an  unworthy  hearer  —  were  in  Mr.  Newman^ 
'time  so  far  removed  fromi  the  Attic  purity  of  speech  which 
"we  all  of  us  admired,  that  when  one  of  them  called  a  calf 
a  Indkin,  the  rest  "  easily  understood  "  him ;  or,  when 'he 
'ivanted  *to  say  that  a  newspaper-article  was  "proudly 
'fine,"  it  mattered  little  whether  he  said  it  was  that  or 
^agfy/  'No  ;  Ws 'having  lived  with  the  fellows  it>f  Balliol 
€oes  not  explain  Mr.  Newman's  glossary  to  me.  I  will 
*no  longer  ask  **  with  whom  he  can  have  lived,"  since  that 
'gives  him  offence ;  but  I  must  still  declare  that  where  he 
'got  his  test  of  rarity  6r  intelligibility  for  words  is  a  mys- 
^fcery'to  me. 

That,  however,  does  not  prevent  me  fVom  6ntertcuning 
*a  very  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Newman,  and  since  he 
"floubts  it,  I  am  glad  to  reiterate  my  expression  of  it. 
TBut  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  I  unfeignedly  ad- 
t]tnire  Mr.  Newmanr^s  ability  and  learning;  but  I  think  in 
liis  translation  of  Homer  he  has  employed  that  abili^ 
*iind  learning  quite  amiss.  I  think  he  has  chosen  quite 
"the  wrong  field  for  turning  his  ability  and  learning  to  ac- 
count. I  think  that  in  England,  partly  from  the  want  of 
'an  Academy,  partly  from  a  national  habit  of  intellect  to 
^whidh  tbat  want  of  an  Academy  is  itself  due,  there  exists 
too  little  of  what  I  may  call  a  public  force  of  correct  lite- 
rary opinion,  possessing  within  certain  limits  a  clear  sense 
'^f  what  is  right  and  wrong,  sound  and  unsonnd,  and 
"sharply  recalling  men  of  ability  and  learning  from  any 
Vagrant  misdirection  of  these  their  advantages.    I  tldnk. 
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• 
even,,  thftt  in  our  oouotry  a  powcorful'  mifidireetion:  of  tJkist 

kind  is  oflen  more  likely  to  subjugate  and  pervert  opii^i 
ioUy  than  to  be  cheeked  and  corrected  by  it*  Hence- at 
obaoa  of  false  tendencies^  wasted- efforts^  impotent  ooocla»» 
fijons^  worka.  which,  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken^ 
Any  one  who  can  introduce  avlittle  order  into  this.cfaaoti 
by  establishing,  in  any  quarter  a  single  sound- rule  of  criti- 
cism, a  single  rule  which  clearly  marks,  what  is.  right:  ast 
right,  and  what  is  wrong  aa  wrong,  does  a  good^  deedi;! 
and  his  deed  ia  so  much  the  better  the. greater  force  her 
counteracts  of  learning  and  ability,  applied*  to  thicken  tbei 
ciiaoB*  Of  courae  no  one  can  be  sure  that.he  hastfixed^ 
any  such  rules;,  he  can  only  dohia  best,  to?  fix  themk;  bult> 
somewhene  or  other^  in  the  literaiy  oiiinion  of  Surope^  if 
not  in  the  literary  opinion  of:  one  nation,  in  fifty  years^ifi' 
not  in  fiFO,  there  ia  a  final  judgment. on,  these  matterst.anjk 
the  critic's  work  will  at  last  stand  or  fali.by  ils  true  meKita»4 
Meanwhile^  the  charge  of  having  iu'  one  instance  mis^ 
Implied  his  powers,,  qf  having  once  followed  a  faUa  tentv 
dency,  is  no  such  grievous  charge  to  bring  againat  a  nian.;t 
it  does  not  exclude  a  great  respect  for  himself  personally^ 
or  for.  his  powers  in  the  happier  manifestation  of  them«, 
False  tendency  is,  I  have  said)  an  evil  to  wjiich  the  artiste- 
or  the  man  of  letters  in  England  is  peculiarly  prone ;  butj 
everywhere  in  our  tinie  he  is  liable.to,it,^-the  greatest 
aa  well  as  the  humblest   ^  The  first  beginninga  of  my  Wil«i 

• 

4f  **  It  to  tbe  fufsty  titat  scholars  of  fastidious  refinement,  but  of  a 
jadgnMot  wbioh  I  think  &r  more  masculine  than  Mr.  iUvold*s,  haT«* 
passed  a  most  encouraginc;  sentence  on  large  specin^eos  of  my  translar 
tioD.  I  at  present  count  eight  such  names.**  -^  **  Before  venturing  to 
print,  I  sought  to  ascertain  how  unlearned  women  and  children  would 
•Qcept  my  verses.  I  could  boast-  how  children  and  half'^ucated^ 
women  have  extolled  them,  how  g|reedi)y  a  working  man  has  inqnireil| 
for  them,  without  knowing  who  was  the  translator.*'  —  Mr*  Nbwmait's, 
B^P^X}  PP*  3,  X3,  IS. 
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helm  Meister/'  says  Groethe,  ^  arose  out  of  an  obscure  sense 
of  the  great  truth  that  man  will  often  attempt  something 
for  which  nature  has  denied  him  the  proper  powers,  will  un- 
dertake and  practise  something  in  which  he  cannot  become 

• 

skilled.  An  inward  feMing  warns  him  to  desist,"  (yes,  but 
'there  are,  unhappily,  cases  of  absolute  judicial  blindness !) 
**  nevertheless  he  cannot  get  clear  in  himself  about  it,  and 
is  driven  along  a  false  road  to  a  false  goal,  without  know- 
ing how  it  is  with  him.  To  this  we  may  refer  everything 
'which  goes  by  the  name  of  false  tendency,  dilettantism^ 
and  so  on.  A  great  many  men  waste  in  this  way  the  faiiv 
est  portion  of  their  lives,  and  fall  at  last  into  wonderful 
delusion."  Yet  after  all,  —  Goethe  adds,  —  it  sometimes 
happens  that  even  on  this  false  road  a  man  finds,  not  in- 
deed that  which  he  sought,  but  something  which  is  good 
tiad  useful  for  him ;  ''like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went 
forth  to  look  for  his  father^s  asses,  and  found  a  kingdom.** 
And  thus  false  tendency  as  well  as  true,  vain  effort  as 
well  as  fruitful,  go  together  to  produce  that  great  move- 
ment of  life,  to  present  that  immense  and  magic  spectacle 
of  human  affairs,  which  from  boyhood  to  old  age  fasci- 
nates the  gaze  of  every  man  of  imagination,  and  which 
would  be  his  terror,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same  time  his 
delight 

So  Mr.  Newman  may  see  how  wide-spread  a  danger  it 
is,  to  which  he  has,  as  I  think,  in  setting  himself  to  trans- 
Ifite  Homer,  fallen  a  prey.  He  may  be  well  satisfied  if 
he  can  escape  from  it  by  paying  it  the  tribute  of  a  single 
work  only.  He  may  judge  how  unlikely  it  is  that  I 
should  '^ despise"  him  for  once  falling  a  prey  to  it.  I 
know  far  too  well  how  exposed  to  it  we  all  are ;  how  ex- 
posed to  it  I  myself  am.  At  this  very  moment,  for  ex- 
ample, I  am  fresh  from  reading  Mr.  Newman's  reply  to 
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mj  lectures  ;  a  reply  full  oi  that  erudition  in  which  (as^  I 
am  80  often  and  so  good-naturedly  reminded,  but  indeed 
I  know  it  without  being  reminded)  Mr.  Newman  is  im- 
measurably my  superior.  Well,  the  demon  that  pushes 
us  all  to  our  ruin  is  even  now  prompting  me  to  follow 
Mr.  Newman  into  a  discussion  about  the  digamma,  and  I 
know  not  what  providence  holds  me  back.  And  some 
day,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  shall  lecture  on  the  language  of 
the  Berbers,  and  give  him  his  entire  revenge. 

But  Mr.  Newman  does  not  confine  himself  to  com- 
plaints  on  his  own  behalf,  he  complains  on  Homer's 
behalf  too.  He  says  that  my  ^^  statements  about  Greek 
literature  are  against  Uie  most  notorious  and  elementary 
fact";  that  I  <'  do  a  public  wrong  to  literature  by  publish- 
ing them  " ;  and  that  the  Professors  to  whom  I  appealed 
in  my  three  Lectures,  ''would  only  lose  credit  if  they 
sanctioned  the  use  I  make  of  their  names."  He  does 
these  eminent  men  the  kindness  of  adding,  however,  that 
''whether  they  are  pleased  with  this  parading  of  their 
names  in  behalf  of  paradoxical  error,  he  may  well  doubt*'' 
and  that  "  until  they  endorse  it  themselves,  he  shall  treat 
my  process  as  a  piece  of  forgery."  He  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss my  statements  at  great  length,  and  with  an  erudition 
and  ingenuity  which  nobody  can  admire  more  than  I  do. 
And  he  ends  by  saying  that  my  ignorance  is  great. 

Alas !  that  is  very  true.  Much  as  Mr.  Newman  was 
mistaken  when  he  talked  of  my  rancor,  he  is  entirely 
right  when  he  talks  of  my  ignorance.  And  yet,  perverse 
as  it  seems  to  say  so,  I  sometimes  find  myself  wishing, 
when  dealing  with  these  matters  of  poetical  criticism,  that 
my  ignorance  were  even  greater  than  it  is.  To  handle 
these  matters  properly  there  is  needed  a  poise  so  perfect, 
that  the  least  overweight  in  any  direction  tends  to  destroy 
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A»  balance.    Temper  destrojB  it,  a  crotdhet:  dmtDoyn  Hy 
•Ten  erudition  may  destroy  it.    To  prass  to  the  sense  of 
the  thing-  itself  with  wh\<Ak  one  is  dealings  not  to  go  off  on* 
iome  ooUateral  issne  about  the  thii^,  is  the  hardest  mat- 
tar  itt  the  woilA.    The  «  thing  itself"  with  which  one  kn 
Here  dealing, — the  critical  pensepticm.  of  poetic  truth^^— 
is  of  all  things,  the  most  volatile^  elusive^  andi  evanesoent;. 
Y/j  even  pressing  too  impetuonsfy  aflec  it,  cme  inns  the; 
risk  of  losing  it..    The  oritio  of  poetry  should  haire  the; 
fioest  tBct>  the  nicest  moderatieny  the  most  free,  flexible, 
and  elastic  spirit  iuu^nable;  he*  should  be  indeed  thsi 
<^ondiVjraat  at  diveraj!'  the  undulating  and;,  diverse  bang- 
of  Montaigna      The  less  ha  cam  deal  with  his  abject, 
simply  and.  freely,  the:  more  things  he:  has  to  take  into 
aocoant  in  dealing  witb  it, — the*  mar^  in  shorty  he  has 
to  encumber  himself^ — so  much  the  greater  force  of 
spirit  he  needs:  1»  reiaini  his  elasticity •>    But  one  cannot 
exactly  have  this  greater  fbroe  by  wuhing  ftir  i£;  so,  for 
the  force  of  spirit  one  has,  the  load  put  upon  it  is  often 
bettvies  than  it  will  well  bear.    The  liite:  Doke  of  Wel- 
MDg^n:  said  of  a  certain?  peer  that  "  it  was  a  gneat  pily  his 
education  had  been  so  fkc  too  much  for  his  abilities^'     In 
Uke  ttianner,,  <me.  oflea  sees  erudition  oat. of  all  proportioB 
to  itB  owneifs  critical  Acuity.    Uttle  as  I  know^  there- 
fore, I  am  always  apprehensiive,  in.  dealing  witk  peetvj^ 
lest'  even  that  little  shouM  jHrove  '^  too  much  for  my 
abilities." 

With  this  consciousness  of  my  own,  lack  of  leacning,  -^ 
nay,  with  this  sort  of  acquiescence  in  it,  with  this  bdief 
that  for  the  laborer  in  the  field  of  poeticfldoritieiam  learn?- 
ing  has  its  disadvantages,  —  I  am.  npt  likely  t»  dispute 
with  Mr.  Newman  about  matters  of  eruditioo.  All  &at 
ha  saj^s  on  these  matters-  in  his:  Beply  I  read  with  goeai 
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intenst :  in  general  I  agree  with  him ;  but  ofsly,  I  an 
sovry  to  saj,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Like  all  learned 
men^.  aceustomed  to  desire  definito  rules,  he  drawa  hitf 
conclusions  too  absolutely;  he  wants  to> include  too  mucb 
mdep  hifi  hiles;  he  does  not  quite  perceive  that  in  poeti- 
eal  critidsni'  the  shade,  the  fine  distinction,  is  e^rjthing  ^ 
and  that,  when  he  has  once  missed  this,  in  all  he  says  he 
iS'ia  tFDth  but  beating  the  air.  For  instance :  because  I 
think  Homer  noUe,  he  imagines  I  must  think  him  ele- 
gant; and  ia  fact  he  si^  in  plain  words  that;  I  do  think 
him  ao^  -~-  that  to  me  Homer  seems  ^  pervadingly  ele^- 
gant;^  But  he  does  not..  Yizgtl  is  elegant, -^  <<  per« 
vadin^j  elegant,"  —  even,  in  passages,  of  the  highest 
eBfldoa: 

'*  0,  ubi  campi, 
Speroheosque,  et  Tirginibas  baochata  Laomus 
Taygetal"* 

Evea  there  Yirgil,  though  of  a  divine  eleg^mce,  is  stiU 
elegyint:  but  Homer  ia  not  elegant ;  the  word  is  quite  a. 
wrong,  one  to  appljr  to  him,  and  Mr.  Newman  is  quito- 
iight  in  blaming  an;  one  be  finds  so  implying  it»  Again ;. 
arguing  i^ainst  my  assection  that  Homer  is  not  quaint^ 
he  saysi  ''It  is  quaint  to  call  waves  ve^„milk  trAtte,  blood 
duikjf,  horses  singU'hoafedf  words  winged^  Vulcan  Lob-- 
foot  (KuKimrodimv)j  a  spear  longshadawy^  and  so  on.  I 
find  I  know  not  how  many  distinctions  to  draw  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  quaint  to  call  waves  wetf  or  milk  whiUi  or 
words  winged;  but  I  do  think  it  quaint  to  call  horses 
tmgle-hoofed^  or  Vulcan  Lohfooty  or  a  spear  longshadowg^ 
As  to  calling  blood  dusk^,  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure ;  I  will 

*  "  0  for  the  fields  of  Thessaly  and  the  streams  of  Spercheios !  O 
ibr  the  bills  alire  with  the  dancer  of  the  Laconian  maidens,  the  hitta 
Of  Tayg^tut I  '*  --  Q^gie$t,VL  466. 
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tell  Mr.  Newman  my  opinion  when  I  see  the  passage  in 
which  he  calls  it  so.  But  then,  again,  because  it  is  quaint 
to  call  Vulcan  Lobfooty  I  cannot  admit  that  it  was  quaint 
to  call  him  KvXXonoduop ;  nor  that,  because  it  is  quaint  to 
call  a  spear  longshadowy,  it  was  quaint  to  call  it  doXtx^ 
cKiov.  Here  Mr.  Newman's  erudition  misleads  him:  be 
knows  the  literal  value  of  the  Greek  so  well,  that  he 
thinks  his  literal  rendering  identical  with  the  Greek,  and 
that  the  Greek  must  stand  or  fall  along  with  his  render- 
ing. But  the  real  question  is,  not  whether  he  has  given 
us,  so  to  speak,  full  change  for  the  Greek,  but  how  he 
gives  us  our  change :  we  want  it  in  gold,  and  he  gives  it 
us  in  copper.  Again :  '^  It  is  quaint,"  says  Mr.  Newman, 
"•  to  address  a  young  friend  as  '  O  Pippin ! ' —  it  is  quaint 
to  compare  Ajax  to  an  ass  whom  boys  are  belabonng." 
Here,  too,  Mr.  Newman  goes  much  too  fast,  and  his  cate- 
gory of  quaintness  is  too  comprehensive.  To  address  a 
young  friend  as  "  O  Pippin ! "  is,  I  cordially  agree  with 
him,  very  quaint ;  although  I  do  not  think  it  was  quaint 
in  Sarpedon  to  address  Glaucus  as  2  iriirovi  but  in  com- 
paring, whether  in  Greek  or  in  English,  Ajax  to  an  aas 
whom  boys  are  belaboring,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  of 
necessity  anything  quaint  at  all.  Again  ;  because  I  said 
that  eld^  lief,  in  sooth,  and  other  words,  are,  as  Mr.  New- 
man uses  them  in  certain  places,  bad  words,  he  imagines 
that  I  must  mean  to  stamp  these  words  with  an  absolute 
reprobation ;  and  because  I  said  that  ^'  my  Bibliolatry  is 
excessive,"  he  imagines  that  I. brand  all  words  as  ignoble 
which  are  not  in  the  Bible.  Nothing  of  the  kind :  there 
are  no  such  absolute  rules  to  be  laid  down  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  Bible  vocabulary  is  to  be  used  as  an  assist- 
ance, not  as  an  authority.  Of  the  words  which,  placed 
where  Mr.  Newman  places  them,  I  have  called  bad 
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words,  every  one  may  be  ezcetlent  In  aome  other  place. 
Take  eld,  for  instance:  when  Shakespeare,  reproaching 
man  with  the  dependence  in  which  his  youth  is  passed, 
■ays: 

**  all  th7  biassed  youth 
BecoiDM  a>  ag«d,  aod  dolh  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsisd  eU,"  .  .  . 

it  seems  to  me  that  dd  comes  in  excellently  there,  in  a 
passage  of  curious  meditation ;  but  when  Mr.  Newman 
renders  iy^pa  t'  aBavitrta  n  by  "  from  Eld  and  Death  ex- 
empted," it  seems  to  me  he  infuses  a  tinge  of  quaintness 
into  the  transparent  simplicity  of  Homer's  expression,  and 
so  I  call  dd  a  bad  word  iu  that  place. 

Once  more.  Mr.  Newman  laya  it  down  aa  a  general 
rule  that  "  many  of  Homer's  energetic  descriptions  are 
expressed  in  coarse  physical  words."  He  goes  on !  "  I 
give  one  illustration,  —  Tfwic  upolkv^a*  aoUt'tr.  Cow- 
per,  misled  by  the  ignit  faiMM  of  '  statelicess,'  renders  it 
■beurdly : 


bat  it  is,  strictly,  '  The  Trojans  htoektd  fanoard  (or, 
thumped,  butted  forward]  t'n  chit  pack.'  The  verb  ii 
too  coarse  for  later  polished  prose,  and  even  the  adjective 
is  very  strong  {packed  together).  I  believe,  that '  forward 
in  pack  the  Trojans  pitched,'  would  not  be  really  unfaitb> 
ful  to  the  Homeric  color;  and  I  maintain,  thai  '  forward 
in  mass  the  Trojans  pitched,'  would  be  an  iireprovable 
rendering."  He  actually  gives  us  all  that  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  sdentifio  dednction  ;  and  as  if,  at  the  end,  he  had 
arrived  at  an  incontrovertible  conclusion.  But,  in  truth, 
one  cannot  settle  these  matters  quite  in  this  way.  Mr> 
Newman's  general  rule  may  be  true  or  false  (I  dislike  to 
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medQIe  with  general  rales),  but  every  part  in  what  fol* 
kma  must  stand  or  hR  bj  itself^  and  its  soundness  or  on- 
soandoess  has. nothing' at  all  to  do. with  the- truth  orfalse^ 
hood  of  Mr.  Newman's  general  rule.  He  first  gives^  aff 
a  strict  rendering  of  the  Greek,  '^  The  Troj^s  knocked 
forward  (or,  thumped,  butted  forward),  in  dose  pack."  I 
need  not  say  that,  as  a  '<  strict  rendering  of  the  Greek,^ 
this  is  good,  —  all  Mr.  Newman's  "  strict  renderings  of 
the  Greek  "  are  sure  to  be,  as  such,  good  ;  but  '^  in  dose 
pack,"  for  do\Ki€t,  seems  to  me  to  be  what  Mr.  Newman's 
renderings  are  not  always,  —  an  excellent  poetical  render^ 
ihg  of  the  Greek ;  a  thousand  times  better,  certainly,  than 
Cowper's  *' embattled  close.  Well,  but  Mr.  Newman 
goes  on :  "  I  believe,  that  '  forward  in  pack  the  Trojana 
pitched,'  would  not  be  really  unfaithful  to  the  Homeric 
color."  Here,,  I  say,  the  Homeric  color  is  half  washed 
out  of  Mr.  Newman's  happy  rendering  of  aoXkut.  \  while 
in  ^  pitched"  for  vpofkv^avy  the  literal  fidelity  of  the  first 
rendering  is  gone,  while  certainly  no  Homeric  color  has 
come  in  its  place.  Finally,  Mr.  Newman  condudes :  "•  I 
maintain  that  'forward  in  mass  the  Trojans  pitdied,' 
wxNild  be  an  iW«provable  rendering."  Here,  in  what 
Mr«  Newman  fandes  his  final  moment  of  triumph,  Ho* 
meric  color  and  literal  fidelity  have  alike  abandoned  him 
altogether ;  the  last  stage  of  his  translation  is  much  wone 
than  the  second,  and  immeasucably  worse  than  the  fivBt. 

All  this  to  show  that  a  looser,  easier  method  than  Mr. 
Newman's  must  be  taken,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  good' 
result  in  these  questionsi  I  now  go  on*  to  follow  Mr. 
Newman  a  little  furtheiv  not  at  all  as  wishing  to  dfepnte 
wdth  him,  but  as  seeking  (and'  this  is  the  true  fruit  we 
may  gather  from  criticisms-  upon  us)  to  gain  hinto  from 
hintibr  the  establishment  of  some  usefbl  troth  about  our 
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Bubjeet,  even  wben  I  ihivk  him  'wrong.  I  still  retain,  I 
confess,  my  conviction  that  Homer's  characteristic  quali- 
ties are  rapidity  of  movement,  plainness  of  words  and 
Btjle,  simplicity  and  directness  of  ideas,  and,  above  aH, 
nobleness,  the  grand  manner.  Whenever  Mr.  Newman 
drops  a  word,  awakens  a  train  of  thought,  which  leads  me 
to  see  any  of  these  characteristics  more  clearly,  I  am 
grateful  to  him ;  and  one  or  two  suggestions  of  this  kind 
which  he  affords,  are  all  that  now,  —  having  expressed 
my  sorrow  that  he  should  have  misconceived  my  feelings 
towards  him,  and  pointed  out  what  I  think  the  vice  of  hiB 
method  of  criticism,  —  I  have  to  notice  in  his  Reply. 

Such  a  suggestion  I  find  in  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  on 
my  assertion  that  the  translator  of  Homer  must  not  adopt 
a  quaint  and  antiquated  style  in  rendering  him,  because  the 
impression  which  Homer  makes  upon  the  living  scholar  is 
not  that  of  a  poet  quaint  and  antiquated,  but  that  of  a 
poet  perfectly  simple,  perfectly  intdligible.  I  added  that 
we  cannot,  I  confess,  really  know  how  Homer  seemed  to 
Sophocles,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  me  to  believe  that 
he  seemed  to  him  quaint  and  antiquated.  Mr.  Newman 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  absurdly  wrong 
'here ;  that  Homer  seemed  *'out  and  out"  quaint  and  an- 
tiquated  to  the  Athenians ;  that  ^^every  sentence  of  him 
was  more  or  less  antiquated  to  Sophocles,  who  could  no 
more  help  feeling  at  every  instant  the  foreign  and  anti- 
quated character  of  the  poetry,  than  an  Englishman  can 
help  feeling  the  same  in  reading  Bums's  poems."  And 
not  only  does  Mr.  Newman  say  this,  but  he  has  managed 
thoroughly  to  convince  some  of  his  readers  of  it.  ^  Ho- 
mei's  Greek,"  says  one  of  them,  "  certainly  seemed  anti- 
quated to  the  historical  thnes  of  Greece.  Mr.  Newman, 
taking  a  far  broader  historical  and  philological  view  than 
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Mr.  Arnold,  stoutly  maintains  that  it  did  seem  so."  And 
another  says :  '^  Doubtless  Homer's  dialect  and  diction 
were  as  hard  and  obscure  to  a  later  Attic  Greek,  as 
Chancer  to  an  Englishman  of  our  day." 

Mr.  Newman  goes  on  to  say,  that  not  only  was  Homer 
antiquated  relatively  to  Pericles,  but  he  is  antiquated  to 
the  living  scholar ;  and,  indeed,  is  in  himself  ^  absolutely 
antique,  being  the  poet  of  a  barbarian  age."  He  tells  us 
of  his  '*  inexhaustible  quaintnesses,"  of  his  **  very  eccen- 
tric diction";  and  he  infers,  of  course,  that  he  is  per- 
fectly right  in  rendering  him  in  a  quaint  and  antiquated 
style. 

Now  this  question,  —  whether  or  no  Homer  seemed 
quaint  and  antiquated  to  Sophocles,  —  I  call  a  delightful 
question  to  raise.  It  is  not  a  barren  verbal  dispute  ;  it  is 
a  question  *^  drenched  in  matter,"  to  use  an  expression  of 
Bacon ;  a  question  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  of  which 
the  scrutiny,  though  I  still  think  we  cannot  settle  it  abso- 
lutely, may  yet  give  us  a  directly  useful  result  To  scru- 
tinize it  may  lead  us  to  see  more  clearly  what  sort  of  a 
style  a  modem  translator  of  Homer  ought  to  adopt. 

Homer's  verses  were  some  of  the  first  words  which  a 
young  Athenian  heard.  He  heard  them  from  his  motlier 
or  his  nurse  before  he  went  to  school ;  and  at  school, 
when  he  went  there,  he  was  constantly  occupied  with 
them.  So  much  did  he  hear  of  them  that  Socrates  pro- 
poses, in  the  interests  of  morality,  to  have  selections  from 
Homer  made,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mothers  and 
nurses,  in  his  model  republic ;  in  order  that,  of  an  author 
with  whom  they  were  sure  to  be  so  perpetually  conver- 
sant, the  young  might  learn  only  those  parts  which  might 
do  them  good.  His  language  was  as  familiar  to  Sopho- 
cles, we  may  be  quite  sure,  as  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  to  U8. 
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Nay,  more.  Homer's  language  was  not,  of  course,  in 
the«time  of  Sophocles,  the  spoken  or  written  language  of 
ordinary  life,  anj  more  than  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
any  more  than  the  language  of  poetry,  is  with  us ;  but 
for  one  great  species  of  composition  —  epic  poetry  —  it 
was  still  the  current  language;  it  was  the  language  in 
which  every  one  who  made  that  sort  of  poetry  composed. 
Every  one  at  Athens  who  dabbled  in  epic  poetry,  not  only 
understood  Homer's  language,  —  he  possessed  it.  He 
possessed  it  as  every  one  who  dabbles  in  poetry  with  us, 
possesses  what  may  be  called  the  poetical  vocabulary,  as 
distitiguished  from  the  vocabulary  of  common  speech  and 
of  modem  prose :  I  mean,  such  expressions  as  perchance 
for  perhaps,  epake  for  tpoke,  aye  for  ever,  don  for  pttt  on^ 
charmed  for  chamCd,  and  thousands  of  others. 

I  might  go  to  Bums  and  Chaucer,  and,  taking  words 
and  passages  from  them,  ask  if  they  afforded  any  parallel 
to  a  language  so  familiar  and  so  possessed.  But  this  I 
will  not  do,  for  Mr.  Newman  himself  supplies  me  with 
what  he  thinks  a  fair  parallel,  in  its  effect  upon  us,  to  the 
language  of  Homer  in  its  effect  upon  Sophocles.  He 
Bays  that  such  words  as  mon,  londts,  lihbard,  vnthoutenf 
muchel,  give  us  a  tolerable  but  incomplete  notion  of  this 
parallel;  and  he  finally  exhibits  the  parallel  in  all  its 
clearness,  by  this  poetical  specimen : 

*'  Dat  moD,  qnhich  hauldeth  EyDgis-af 
Londis  yn  f^o,  niver 
(I  tell  'e)  feereth  aught;  sith  hee 

Doth  hauld  hys  londis  yver." 

» 

Now,  does  Mr.  Newman  really  think  that  Sophocles 
could,  as  he  says,  '^  no  more  help  feeling  at  every  instant 
the  foreign  and  antiquated  character  of  Homer,  than  an 
Englishman  can  help  feeling  the  same  in  hearing  "  these 
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.lines?  Is  he  quite  sure  of  it?  He  says  lie  is;  he -will 
not  allow  of  any  doubt  or  hesitation  in  the  <matter.  I,  had 
confessed  we  could  not  really  know  how  Homer  sensed 
.to  Sophooles ;  —  ^  Let  Mr.  Arnold  confess  for  himself," 
<cries  Mr.  Newman,  ^^and  not  for  me,  who  hnow  per&otlf 
well."    And  this  is  what  he  knowB  I 

Mr.  Newman  says,  however,  that  I  '^  play  falladously 
on  the  words  familiar  and  unfiuniliar";  that  ^^  Horner^ 
words  may  have  been  familiar  to  the  Athenians  (i.  e.  o^ 
ten  heard)  even  when  they  were  either  not  understood 
by  them,  or  else,  being  understood,  were  yet  £blt  and 
•known  to  be  utterly  foreign.  Let  my  renderings,"  he 
continues,  *^  be  heard,  as  Pope  ch:  even  Gowper  has  been  \ 
heard,  and  no  one  wiU  be  '  surprised.' "  ' 

But  the  whole  question  is  here.  The  transktor  most 
not  assume  that  to  have  taken  place  which  has  not  taken 
place,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  wish  it  to  have  taken 
^lace,  —  namely,  that  his  diction  is  become  an  established 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  imd  therefore  is,  in  its 
.proper  place,  familiar  to  them,  will  not  ^^  surprise  "  thera. 
If  Homer's  language  was  familiar, — that  is,  oflen  hearc^ 
— -then  to  this  language  words  like  hndis  axid  Ubhcurdf 
which  are  not  familiar,  offer,  for  the  transhLtor's  purpose^ 
no  parallel.  For  some  purpose  of  the  philologer  they 
may  offer  a  parallel  to  it;  for  the  translator's  puirpose 
they  offer  none.  The  question  is  not,  whether  a  diction 
is  antiquated  for  current  speech,  but  whether  it  is  anti- 
quated for  that  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. A  diction  that  is  antiquated  for  common  speech 
aad  common  prose,  may  Tery  well  not  be  antiquated  .fior 
poetry  or  certain  special  kinds  of  prose.  "  Peradveotuie 
there  shall  be  ten  found  there,"  is  not  antiquated  for 
Biblical  prose,  though  for  conversation  or  for  a  news- 
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paper  it  is  antiquated.  ^'The  trumpet  spake  oot  to  the 
arqi^  throng,"  is  not  antiquated  for  poetry,  although  we 
should  not  write  in  a  letter,  '^  he  ipake  to  me,"  or  sajr^ 
"the  British  soldier  is  armid  with  the  Enfield  rifle** 
But  when  language  is  antiquated  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  employed,  —  as  numbers  of  Chaucer's 
words,  for  instance,  are  antiquated  for  poetry,  —  such  lan- 
guage is  a  bad  representative  of  language  which,  like  Ho- 
mer's, was  never  antiquated  for  that  particular  purpose 
for  which  it  was  employed.  I  imagine  that  'n.ijkrfii^to^ 
for  Hi/Xftdov,  in  Homer,  no  more  sounded  antiquated  to 
Sophocles  than  armid  for  arm*d,  in  Milton,  sounds  anti- 
quated to  us ;  but  Mr.  Newman's  withouten  and  mxichel 
do  sound  to  us  antiquated,  even  for  poetry,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  correspond  in  their  effect  upon  us  with  Homer's 

• 

words  in  their  effect  upon  Sophocles.  When  Chaucer,  wha 
uses  such  words,  ]&  to  pass  current  amongst  us,  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  us,  as  Homer  was  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  he 
has  to  be  modernized,  as  Wordsworth  and  others  set  to 
work  to  modernize  him ;.  but  an  Athenian  no  more  needed 
to  have  Homer  modernized,  than  we  need  to  have  the 
Bible  modernized,  or  Wordsworth  himself. 

Therefore,  when  Mr.  Newman's  words  hrctgly,  huOdfij 
and  the  rest,  are  an  established  possession  of  our  minds, 
as  Homer's  words  were  an  established  possession  of  an 
Athenian's  mind,  he  may  use  them ;  but  not  till  then. 
Chaucer's  words,  the  words  of  Bums,  great  poets  as 
these  were,  are  yet  not  thus  an  established  possession  of 
an  Englishman's  mind,  aq4  therefore  they  must  not  be 
used  in  rendering  Homer  into  English. 

Mr.  Newman  has  been  misled  just  by  doing  that  which 
his  admirer  praises  him  for  doing,  by  taking  a  '^  far  broader 
historical  and  philological  view  than  "  mine.   Precisely  be- 

17  T 
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cttase  lie  has  done  this,  and  has  applied  the  "  pbilologicid 
yiew  **  where  it  was  not  applicable,  but  where  the  "  poeti- 
cal view  "  alone  was  rightly  applicable,  he  has  fallen  into 
error. 

It  is  the  same  with  him  in  his  remarks  on  the  difficaltf 
and  obscurity  of  Homer.  Homer,  I  say,  is  perfectly  plaid 
in  speech,  simple,  and  intelligible.  And  I  infer  from  this 
that  his  translator,  too,  ought  to  be  perfectly  plain  in 
speech,  simple,  and  intelligible ;  ought  not  to  say,  for  ini- 
stance,  in  rendering 


Oi!fr€  Kt  (Tc  crrcXXoifM  fMXfP  ig  Kvdtavttpav 


4  .  » 


"Nor  liefly  thee  would  I  advance  to  man-ennobling  bat- 
tle," —  and  things  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Newman  hands  me 
a  list  of  some  twenty  hard  words,  invokes  Buttman,  Mr.. 
Maiden,  and  M.  Benfey,  and  asks  me  if  I  think  myself  wiser 
than  all  the  world  of  Greek  scholars,  and  if  I  am  ready 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  I 
But  here,  again,  Mr.  Newman  errs  by  not  perceiving  that  • 
the  question  is  one  not  of  scholarship,  but  of  a  poetical 
translation  of  Homer.  This,  I  say,  should  be  perfectly 
simple  and  intelligible.  He  replies  by  telling  me  that 
ddtvbs,  ftXtVoder,  and  a-tyci^Sets  are  hard  words.  Well,  bnt 
what  does  he  infer  from- that?  That  the  poetical  transla- 
tor, in  his  rendering  of  them,  is  to  give  us  a  sense  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  scholar,  and  so  is  to  make  his  translation 
obscure  ?  If  he  does  not  mean  that,  how,  by  bringing 
forward  these  hard  words,  doed  he  touch  the  question 
whether  an  English  version  of  flomer  should  be  plain  or 
not  plain  ?  If  Homer*s  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  in  its  general 
effect  on  the  poetical  reader  perfectly  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble, the  uncertainty  of  the  scholar  about  the  true  mean- 
ing of  cei-taifi  words  can  never  change  this  general  effect 
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Rather  will  the  poetry  of  Homef  make  us  forget  his  ph^* 
lology,  than  his  philology  make  us  forget  his  poefry.  It 
may  even  be  affirmed  that  every  one  who  reads  Hoihef 
perpetually  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  his  poetry  (and  no  on^ 
who  does  not  so  read  him  will  ever  translate  him  well),- 
comes  at  last  to  form  a  perfectly  clear  sense  in  his  own 
mind  for  every  important  word  in  Homer,  such  as  ddiphg^ 
or  fjXl^aTot,  whatever  the  scholar's  doubts  about  the  word 
may  be.  And  this  sense  is  present  to  his  mind  with  per- 
fect clearness  and  fulness,  whenever  the  word  recurs,  al- 
though as  a  scholar  he  may  know  that  he  cannot  be  sure 
Whether  this  sense  is  the  right  one  or  not  But  poef^^ 
ically  he  feels  clearly  about  the  word,  although  philologi- 
cally  he  may  not  The  scholar  in  him  may  hesitate, 
like  the  father  in  Sheridan's  play;  but  the  reader  of 
poetry  in  him  is,  like  the  governor,  fixed.  The  same 
thing  hnppens  to  us  with  our  own  language.  How  many 
words  occur  in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  to  which  thousands 
of  hearers  do  not  feel  sure  they  attach  the  precise  real 
meaning ;  bftt  they  make  out  a  meaning  for  them  out  of 
what  materials  they  have  at  hand ;  and  the  words,  heard 
over  and  over  again,  come  to  convey  this  meaning  with  a 
certainty  which  poetically  is  adequate,  though  not  philo- 
logical ly.  How  many  have  attached  a  clear  and  poetically 
adequate  sense  to  "  the  beam  "  and  "  the  mote,"  though  not 
precisely  the  right  one  I  How  clearly,  again,  have  read- 
ers got  a  sense  from  Milton's  words,  "grate  on  their  scran' 
nel  pipes,"  who  yet  might  have  been  puzzled  to  write  a 
commentary  on  the  word  scrannel  for  the  dictionary !  So 
we  get  a  clear  sense  from  ctiiw69  as  an  epithet  for  grief^ 
after  often  meeting  with  it  and  finding  out  all  we  can 
about  it,  even  though  that  all  be  philological  ly  insuffi-^ 
«ient:  so  we  get  a' clear  seme  from  c!A cVod#r  as  an  epithet 
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foi'  COWS.  And  tbis  bis  clear  poetical  sense  about  the 
words,  not  bis  pbilological  uncertainties  about  tbem,  is 
wbat  tbe  translator  has  to  convey.  Words  like  hraghf 
and  hulkin  offer  no  parallel  to  these  words ;  because  the 
reader,  fi*om  bis  entire  want  of  familiarity  with  the  words 
hragly  and  hulkin^  has  no  dear  sense  of  them  poetically. 
Perplexed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  philological  aspect 
of  Homer's  language,  encumbered  by  bis  own  learning, 
Mr.  Newman,  I  say,  misses  the  poetical  aspect,  misses 
that  with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned.  '^  Homer 
u  odd,"  he  persists,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  own  philological 
analysis  of  fi^Dw^,  and  /Acpo^r,  and  KvXXofrodtcov,  and  not  on 
these  words  in  their  synthetic  character ; — just  as  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller,  going  a  little  farther  back,  and  fixing 
bis  attention  on  the  elementary  value  of  the  word  Ovydnjp^ 
might  say  Homer  was  " odd  "  for  using  that  word ;  —  "if 
the  whole  Greek  nation,  by  long  familiarity,  had  becoine 
inobservant  of  Homer's  oddities,"  —  of  the  oddities  of  this 
*^  noble  barbarian,"  as  Mr.  Newman  elsewhere  calls  him,  * 
this  "  noble  barbarian  "  with  the  "  lively  eye  of  the  sav- 
age," —  "  that  would  be  no  fault  of  mine.  That  would 
not  justify  Mr.  Arnold's  blame  of  me  for  rendering  the 
words  correctly."  Correctly,  —  ah,  but  what  is  correct- 
ness in  this  case  ?  This  correctness  of  his  is  the  very 
rock  on  which  Mr.  'Newman  has  split.  He  is  so  correct 
that  at  last  he  finds  peculiarity  everywhere.  The  true 
knowledge  of  Homer  becomes  at  last,  in  his  eyes,  a 
knowledge  of  Homer's  '<  peculiarities,  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant." Learned  men  know  these  "  peculiarities,"  and 
Homer  is  to  be  translated  because  the  unlearned  are  im- 
patient to  know  them  too.  ^  That,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  just 
why  people  want  to  read  an  English  Homer,  —  to  bww 
all  his  odditieSf  just  om  learned  men  do**     Here  I  am 
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obliged  to  shake  my  head,  and  to  declare  that,  in  spite 
of  all  my  respect  for  Mr.  Newman,  I  cannot  go  these 
lengths  with  him.  He  talks  of  my  **  monomaniac  fancy 
that  there  is  nothing  quaint  or  antique  in  Homer."  Terri- 
ble learning,  —  I  cannot  help  in  my  turn  exclaiming,  — 
terrible  learning,  which  discovers  so  much  I 

Here,  then,  I  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  Newman,  retaining 
my  opinion  that  his  version  of  Homer  is  spoiled  by  his 
making  Homer  odd  and  ignoble ;  but  having,  I  hope,  suffi- 
cient love  for  literature  to  be  able  to  canvass  works  with- 
out thinking  of  persons,  and  to  hold  this  or  that  production 
cheap,  while  retaining  a  sincere  respect,  on  other  grounds, 
for  its  author. 

In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  take  this  opportunity 
for  giving  the  translator  of  Homer  a  little  further  advice, 
I  proceed  to  notice  one  or  two  other  criticisms  which  I 
find,  in  like  manner,  suggestive  ;  which  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, that  is,  of  seeing  more  clearly,  as  we  look  into 
them,  the  true  principles  on  which  translation  of  Homer 
should  rest.  This  is  all  I  seek  in  criticisms ;  and  perhaps 
(as  I  have  already  said)  it  is  only  as  one  seeks  a  positive 
Tesult  of  this  kind,  that  one  can  get  any  fruit  from  them* 
Seeking  a  negative  result  from  them,  —  personal  alterca- 
tion and  wrangling,  —  one  gets  no  fruit ;  seeking  a  posi- 
tive result,  —  the  elucidation  and  establishment  of  one's 
ideas,  —  one  may  get  much.  Even  bad  criticisms  may 
thus  be  made  suggestive  and  fruitful.  I  declared,  in  a 
former  lecture  on  this  subject,  my  conviction  that  criti- 
cism is  not  the  strong  point  of  our  national  literature* 
Well,  even  the  bad  criticisms  on  our  present  topic  which 
I  meet  with,  serve  to  illustrate  this  conviction  for  me. 
And  thus  one  is  enabled,  even  in  reading  remarks  which 
for  Homeric  critidsm,  for  their  immediate  subject,  hav4 


m  value,  -^  which  are  far  too  personal  in  spirit,  far  jtop 
TOmoderate  in  temper,  and  far  too  heavj-handed  in  atyi^ 
for  the  delicate  matter  they  have  to  treat,  —  still  to  gaip 
Jigbt  and  confirmation  for  a  serious  idea,  and  to  follow  tha 
Baconian  injunction,  $fimper  aUquid  adcUscere^  always  tp 
be  adding  to  one*9  stock  of  observation  and  knowle<%^ 
Tes,  even  when  we  have  to  do  with  writei^  who,  —  to 
^uote  ih^  words  of  an  exquisite  critic,  the  master  of  us 
all  in  criticism,  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  —  rei^ind  us,  whan 
they  handle  such  subjects  as  our  present,  pf  "  Romans  of 
Ihe  fourth  or  fifth  century,  coming  to  bold  fordi,  ^11  44 
randpm^  in  African  style,  on  papers  f^m^  in  the  desk  <^ 
Augustus,  Maecenas,  or  Pollio,"  —  even  thei:^  we  n^ay  im- 
^tfuct  Qur^elves  if  we  regard  ideas  and  not  person ;  even 
then  we  may  pnable  ourselves  to  say,  with  the  saqiecritip 
jdescribinjg  the  eifect  iP9de  upoz^  hii|i  by  D'Argenson's 
Memoirs:  " My  taste  is  revolted,  but  J  learn  ^pmPthiiig; 

But  Ipt  us  pass  to  criticisms  which  isrp  suggestive 
^ectly  ftnd  not  thus  indirectly  only,  —  critician^^  by  ©x- 
fimining  which  we  jn^y  be  brought  nearer  tP  what  ipn^ 
^iately  interepts  us,— ^ the  right  way  of  translating  {lomer. 

I  sftid  that  Homer  did  upt  rise  and  sipl^  with  his  sub- 
ject, was  never  to  be  fialled  prpsaip  and  low.  This  gives 
surprise  to  many  persons,  who  object  that  parts  of  the 
Hiad  are  cert^ipjy  pitched  Ipwer  than  others,  and  who 
iremind  me  of  a  number  of  absolutely  level  pf^sages  in 
jQomer,  But  I  never  denied  that  a  subject  must  rise  and 
sink,  that  it  must  haye  its  elevated  and  its  IcFel  regions ; 
all  I  deny  is,  that  a  poet  can  be  said  to  ri&e  aqd  sipk 
when  all  that  h^,  ^  ^  poet,  can  do,  is  perfectly  well  dpiie ; 
when  be  is  perfectly  sound  and  good,  that  is,  perfect  «^  a 
pp^t,  in  the  levpl  rej^ops  of  his  subject  as  well  as  in  |t# 


lelevvUed  regions.  lodeed,  what  distingaisbes  the  gveateit 
UUf ten  of  poetry  from  all  otiiers  is,  that  thej  are  per** 
fectlj  sound  and  poetical  in  these  level  re^ons  of  their 
^ubjecti  -^  In  these  regions  which  are  the  great  difficulty 
^f  all  poets  hut  the  very  greatest,  which  they  never  quite 
Jbipw  what  to  do  with.  A  poet  jmj  3ink  io  these  regions 
l>y  heing  wisely  grand  as  well  jms  by  beii^g  low ;  he  siak% 
in  short,  whenever  he  does  not  treat  his  matter,  whatever 
It  is,  in  a  perfectly  good  and  poetic  way.  But,  so  long  as 
Jbe  treats  it  in  this  way,  he  cannot  be  said  to  tink,  -whaU 
^ver  bis  matter  may  do*  A  passage  of  the  simplest  narra^ 
live  is  quoted  to  me  from  Homer : 

l|«^^i}y  re,  rXoM^v  r«,  Midoirrd  re,  Oe^aiXo^  rr  •  • » * 

and  I  am  asked,  whether  Homer  does  not  sink  there  f 
whether  he  ^  can  have  intended  such  lines  as  those  for 
poetry?^  My  answer  is:  Those  lines  are  very  good 
poetry  indeed,  poetry  of  the  best  dass,  in  that  place. 
But  when  Wordsworth,  having  to  narrate  a  very  plaia 
matter,  tries  not  to  sink  in  narrating  it,  tries,  in  short,  to 
be  what  is  falsely  called  poetical,  he  does  sSidc,  although 
ke  fllnks  by  being  pompous,  not  by  being  low. 

**  Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle;  eanght, 
While  OMiMing  Magdalen  Bridge,  a  glimpse  of  Gam, 
And  at  the  Boop  alighted,  famous  inn." 

That  last  Bae  shows  excellently  how  a  poet  may  sink  with 
Us  subject  by  resolving  not  to  aink  with  it  A  page  or 
two  further  on,  the  subjeet  rises  to  grandeur,  and  then 
Wordsworth  is  nobly  worthy  of  it: 

'^'The  aateeluipe],  where  the  etatne  stood 
Of  Utowtoa  with  his  prUm  and  aileiit  faoo, 
The  marble  inde^E  of  a  mind  forever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone." 

•  lUad,  xvii.  SIS. 
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Bat  the  supreme  poet  is  he  who  is  thoronghlj  soand  and 
poetical,  alike  when  his  subject  is  grand,  and  when  it  is 
plain :  with  him  the  subject  may  sink,  but  never  the  poet 
But  a  Dutch  painter  does  not  rise  and  sink  with  his  sub- 
ject, —  Defoe,  in  Moll  Flanders,  does  not  rise  and  sink 
with  his  subject,  —  in  so  far  as  an  artist  cannot  be  said  to 
sink  who  is  sound  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  however 
plain  it  is :  jet  Defoe,  yet  a  Dytch  painter,  may  in  one 
sense  be  said  to  sink  with  their  subject,  because,  though 
sound  in  their  treatment  of  it,  they  are  not  poetiealj  — 
poetical  in  the  true,  not  the  fidse  sense  of  the  word ;  be* 
cause,  in  fact,  they  are  not  in  the  grand  style.  Homer 
can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  sink  with  his  subject,  because 
his  soundness  has  something  more  than  literal  natural- 
ness about  it ;  because  his  soundness  is  the  soundness  €i 

m 

Homer,  of  a  great  epic  poet ;  because,  in  fkct,  he  is  in 
the  grand  style.  So  he  sheds  over  the  simplest  matter 
he  touches  the  charm  of  his  grand  manner;  he  makes 
everything  noble.  Nothing  has  raised  more  questioning 
among  my  critics  than  these  words,  —  nMey  the  gnmd 
gtyle.  People  complain  that  I  do  not  define  these  words 
sufficiently,  that  I  do  not  tell  them  enough  about  them. 
**The  grand  style, — but  what  w  the  grand  style?"  — 
they  cry ;  some  with  an  inclination  to  believe  in  it,  but 
puzzled  ;  others  mockingly  and  with  incredulity.  Alas ! 
the  grand  style  is  the  last  matter  in  the  worid  fbr  verbal 
definidon  to  deal  with  adequately.  One  may  say  of  it  as 
is  said  of  faith:  "•  One  must  feel  it  .in  order  to  knoW'  what 
it  is."  But,  as  of  faith,  so  too  one  may  say  of  nobleness, 
of  the  grand  style :  **  Woe  to  those  who  know  it  not  I " 
Yet  this  expitession,  though  indefinable,  has  a  charm; 
one  is  the  better  for  considering  it ;  honum  est,  nos  hie 
esse;  nay,  one  loves  to  try  to  explain  it,  though  one 
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knows  that  on'e  must  speak  imperfectlj.  For  those, 
then,  who  ask  the  question,  —  What  is  the  grand  style  ?. 
—  with  sincerity,  I  will  try  to  make  some  answer,  inade- 
quate as  it  must  be.  For  those  who  ask  it  mockingly  I 
have  no  answer,  except  to  repeat  to  them,  with  compas- 
sionate sorrow,  the  Grospel  words :  Moriemini  in  peecatii 
vettris,  —  Te  shall  die  in  your  sins. 

But  let  me,  at  any  rate|  have  the  pleasure  of  again  gor- 
ing, before  I  begin  to  try  and  define  the  grand  style,  a 

q)ecimen  of  what  it  i>. 

• 

**  Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole, 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  Toice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  falPn  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues.*' 


•  •  •  • 


There  k  the  grand  style  in  perfection;  and  any  one 
who  has  a  sense  for  it,  will  feel  it  a  thousand  times  better 
firoia  repeating  those  lines  than  from  hearing  anything  I 
can  say  about  it 

Let  us  try,  however,  what  can  be  said,  controlling  what 
we  say  by  examples.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
grand  style  arises  in  poetry,  when  a  noble  nature,  poetic 
caBy  gifledy  treaU  with  gimpUcity  or  with  teverity  a  seri' 
ctu  subfect,  I  think  this  definition  will  be  found  to  cover 
all  instances  of  the  grand  style  in  poetry  which  present 
themselves.  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  exclude  all  poe- 
try which  is  not  in  the  grand  style.  And  I  think  it  con- 
tains no  terms  which  are  obscure,  which  themselves  need 
defining.  Even  those  who  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  calling  poetry  noble,  will  understand,  I  ima- 
gine, what  is  meant  by  speaking  of  a  noble  nature  in  a 
man.  But  the  noble  or  powerful  nature  —  the  bedeutendei 
individuum  of  Goethe— is  not  enough.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Newman  has  zeal  for  learning,  zeal  for  thinking,  zeal 

17  • 
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for  liberty,  and  all  these  things  are  iiobl^,  thef  ennoble  » 
sian ;  but  he  has  not  the  poetical  gift ;  there  jmust  be  tbe 
poetical  gifl,  the  ^*  dirine  faeulty,"  aJjBO.  And,  besides  sH 
ttlus,  the  subject  must  be  a  s^rioas  on@  (for  it  is  only  by  ^ 
.kind  of  license  that  we  xsbm  speak  of  th^  grand  slyl^  ip 
cozjoedy) ;  and  it  mi;ist  he  treated  with  simplicity  or  s^ver^ 
ity.  Here  is  the  great  diScultj ;  the  poe^  :of  the  wodd 
Juive  been  many ;  there  haj»  been  wanting  neither  abun- 
dance of  poetical  gifi  nor  abundance  o^  noible  natures; 
but  a  poetical  gift  so  happy,  in  a  noble  nature  ^o  circunik 
stanced  and  trained,  that  the  result  is  a  continuous  style, 
perfect  in  simplicity  or  perfect  jtn  severity^  haa  been  ex- 
tremely rare.  One  poet  has  had  4he  gifts  of  nature  and 
faculty  in  unequalled  fulness,  without  the  circumstances 
4Hid  training  which  make  this  au^tained  perfiection  of  style 
possible.  Of  other  poete,  some  have  caught  thia  perfiact 
ftraiia  now  and  tben^  \%  shoti  pieces  or  stn^e  lines,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  it  through  ooasideraibie 
iroi^s ;  oithers  ha^ve  composed  all  t^ir  productions  in  a 
style  whieh,  by  comparison  mth  the  best,  one  most  eafl 
Sfecoodary. 

The  best  model  of  the  grand  style  simple  is  Homer  $ 
perhaps  Uie  best  model  of  the  grand  style  sev^^  is  Milr 
ipn.  Bat  Dante  is  remarkable  for  alFording  admirable 
issiiunples  of  both  ^styles ;  he  has  the  grand  style  which 
arises  from  simplidty,  and  he  has  the  grand  style  which 
f^rises  from  severity ;  and  from  him  I  will  illustrate  them 
both.  In  a  former  lecture  I  pointed  out  what  that  sever- 
ity of  poetical  style  is,  which  comes  from  saying  a  thifig 
ffrith  A  kind  of  intense  compression,  or  in  an  atiusiv^ 
bnef,  almost  hau^ty  way,  as  if  the  poet's  mind  weie 
j^uirged  with  so  many  and  such  grave  matters,  that  he 
iTQiild  not  d^go  to  treat  any  one  of  them  ^xplifiitly.    Of 


t];ii3  SQyerity  the  Jast  line  of  the  following  stanza  of  tbe 

Purgatory  is  a  good  example.     Dante  has  been  telling 

Forese  that  Virgil  had  guided  him  through  Helly  and  h^ 

jjoes  on ; 

"  Jn<Ji  m'  ban  tratto  vt.  gli  snol  coofortii 
jSalendo  e  ligirandp  la  Mootagna 
Che  drizza  rot  cAe  t7  mondo/ece  torti.**  * 

^  Thence  hath  his  comforting  aid  led  me  up,  climbing  and 
circling  the  Mountain  which  straightens  you  whom  the 
world  made  crookedP  These  last  words,  '4a  Montagn^ 
che  drizzd  voi  che  il  mondo  fece  torti"  —  "  the  Mountain 
which  straightens  you  whom  the  world  made  crooked,**  -— 
for  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory,  I  call  an.  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  grand  style  in  severity,  where  the  poet's  mind 
is  too  fM  charged  to  suffer  him  to  speak  more  explicitly. 
But  the  very  next  stanza  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
grand  style  in  simplicity,  where  a  noble  nature  and  a 
fsoetieai  ^ft  unite  to  utter  a  tiling  wiih  die  mast  limpid 
f^aimiess  and  clearness  e 

^  Tanto  dice  di  farm!  sua  compagna 
Ch*  io  sarb  \k  dove  fia  Beatrice; 
Qiaiyi  convi^n  phe  9eii^  l^i  rimi^a,'*  f 

^  80  long,'^  Daste  continues,  ^<  so  long  he  (Virgil)  saitb 
he  will  bear  nae  company,  Hntil  I  shall  be  there  where 
Beatrice  is ;  there  it  behoves  that  without  him  I  remain/' 
But  the  noble  simplicity  of  that  in  the  Italian  no  words 
of  mine  can  rend^r. 

Both  thej»e  styles,  the  simple  and  the  severe,  are  truly 
grand ;  the  severe  seems,  perhaps,  the  grf^idest,  so  long 
as  we  attend  most  to  the  great  personality,  to  the  noble 
nature,  in  the  poet  tts  author;  tbe  simple  seems  the 
grandest  when  we  attend  most  to  the  exquisite  faculty 

•  rurgatary,  xzUi.  124.  f  IHd,,  x^Mi.  127* 
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to  the  poetical  gift  But  the  simple  is  no  doubt  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  the  more  magical:  in  the  other  there  is 
something  intellectual,  something  which  gives  scope  for  a 
play  of  thought  which  may  exist  where  the  poetical  gift 
is  either  wanting  or  present  in  only  inferior  degree  :  the 
severe  is  much  more  imitable,  and  this  a  little  spoils  its 
charm.  A  kind  of  semblance  of  this  style  keeps  Toung 
going,  one  may  say,  through  all  the  nine  parts  of  that 
most  indifferent  production,  the  Night  Thoughts.  But 
the  grand  style  in  simplicity  is  inimitable : 

ovK  tlytPT  oSt  AiOKidf  vapa  IIi^Xca, 
o0r€  nap*  oarnBet^  Kddft^  •  'kiyoprai  fju^v  fipcr&p 
SXpov  imtprarov  ol  a-x^u^t  ot  re  Ka\  ;(pvo-a/Airvic«iir 
fU\irofx€va»  iv  8p€i  MouraPy  Koi  €V  inrairuXois 
Sio¥  6i;i3aiff  ...  * 

There  is  a  limpidness  in  that,  a  want  of  salient  points  to 
seize  and  transfer,  which  makes  imitation  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  a  genius  akin  to  the  genius  which  produced  it. 

Greek  simplicity  and  Greek  grace  are  inimitable  ;  but 
it  is  said  that  the  Iliad  may  still  be  ballad-poetry  while 
infinitely  superior  to  all  other  ballads,  and  that,  in  my 
specimens  of  English  ballad-poetry,  I  have  been  unfair. 
Well,  no  doubt  there  are  better  things  in  English  ballad- 
poetry  than 

**  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thon  proud  porter,'*  .  .  • 

but  the  real  strength  of  a  chain,  they  say,  is  the  strength 
of  its  weakest  link ;  and  what  I  was  trying  to  show  you 

*  "  A  secure  time  fell  to  the  lot  neither  of  Pelens  the  son  of  .fiacns, 
nor  of  the  godlike  Cadmus;  howbelt  these  are  said  to  have  had,  of 
all  mortals,  the  supreme  of  happiness,  who  heard  the  golden-enooded 
Muses  sing,  one  of  them  on  the  mountain  (Pelion),  the  other  in  seyeo- 
gftted  Thebes.*' 
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was,  that  the  English  ballad-style  is  not  an  instrument  of 
enough  compass  and  force  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  hex- 
ameter;  that,  owing  to  an  inherent  weakness  in  it  as  an 
epic  style,  it  easily  runs  into  one  oif  two  faults,  —  either  it 
is  prosaic  and  humdrum,  or,  trying  to  avoid  that  fault,  and 
to  make  itself  lively  (se  /aire  vif)^  it  becomes  pert  and 
jaunty.  To  show  that,  the  passage  about  King  Adland's 
porter  seiTCS  very  well.  But  these  degradations  are  not 
proper  to  a  true  epic  instrument,  such  as  the  Greek  hex- 
ameter. 

You  may  say,  if  you  like,  when  you  find  Homer's  verse, 
even  in  describing  the  plainest  matter,  neither  humdrum 
nor  jaunty,  that  this  is  because  he  is  so  incompai*abiy  bet* 
ter  a  poet  than  other  balladists,  because  he  is  Homer. 
But  take  the  whole  range  of  Greek  epic  poetry,  —  take 
the  later  poets,  the  poets  of  the  last  ages  of  this  poetry, 
many  of  them  most  indifierent,  —  Coluthns,  Tryphiodorus, 
Quintus  of  Smyrna,  Nonnus.  Never  will  you  find  in  this 
instrument  of  the  hexameter,  even  in  their  hands,  the  vices 
of  the  ballad-style  in  the  weak  moments  of  this  last: 
everywhere  the  hexameter  —  a  noble,  a  truly  epical  in- 
strument —  rather  resists  the  weakness  of  its  employer 
than  lends  itself  to  it.  Quintus  of  Smyrna  is  a  poet  of 
merit,  but  certainly  not  a  poet  of  a  high  order ;  with  him, 
too,  epic  poetry,  whether  in  the  character  of  its  prosody 
or  in  that  of  its  diction,  is  no  longer  the  epic  poetry  of 
earlier  and  better  times,  nor  epic  poetry  as  again  restored 
by  Nonnus :  but  even  in  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  I  say,  the 
hexameter  is  still  the  hexameter ;  it  is  a  style  which  the 
ballad-style,  even  in  the  hands  of  better  poets,  cannot 
rivaL  And  in  the  hands  of  inferior  poets,  the  ballad- 
style  sinks  to  vices  of  ^hich  the  hexameter,  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  Tryphiodorus,  never  can  become  guilty. 
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But  H  critic,  whom  it  i8  impossible  to  rearf  without 
pleasure,  and  the  disguise  of  whose  initials  I  am  sure  I 
Way  be  allowed  to  penetrate,  —  Mr.  Spedding,  '■ —  says 
that  he  '^denies  iHtoigelher  that  the  metrical  moYement 
of  the  English  hexameter  has  any  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Greek."     Of  course,  in  that  <iase,  if  the  two  metres 
in  no  respect  correspond,  praise  accorded  to  the  Greek 
hexameter  as  an  epical  instrument  will  not  extend  to  the 
English.    Mr.  Spedding  seeks  to  estabBsh  his  proposition 
by  pointing  out  that  the  system  of  accentuation  di#ers  in 
the  English  andf  in  the  Virgilian  hexameter ;  that  io  the 
first,  the  accent  and  the  long  syllable  (or  what  has  to  do 
duty  as  such)  coincide,  in  the  second  they  do  not     He 
says  that  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  Accent  with  which 
Greek  verse  Should  be  read  as  of  that  with  which  Latin 
should ;  but  that  the  lines  of  Homer  in  which  the  accent 
and  the  long  syllable  coincide,  as  in  the  English  hexame- 
ter, are  certainly  very  rare.     He  suggests  a  type  of  Eng- 
Hsh  hexameter  in  agreement  with  the  Virgilian  model, 
find  formed  on  the  supposition  that  '*  quantity  is  as  distin- 
guishable in  English  as  in  Latin  or  Greek  by  any  ear 
that  will  attend  to  it."     Of  the  truth  of  this  supposition 
he  entertains  no  doubt.     The  new  hexameter  will,  Mr. 
Spedding  thinks,  at  least  have  the  merit  of  resembling, 
in  its  metrical  movement,  the  classical  hexameter,  which 
merit  the  ordinary  English  hexameter  has  not    But  even 
with  this  improved  hexameter  he  is  not  satisfied ;  and  he 
goes  on,  first  to  suggest  other  metres  for  rendering  Ho- 
lder, and  finally  to  suggest  that  rendering  Homer  is  im- 
possible. 

A  scholar  to  whom  all  who  admire  Lucretius  owe  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude,  —  Mr.  Munro,  —  has  replied  to 
Mr.  Spedding.      Mr.  Munro  declares  that  <<the  accent 


<Sf  thd  ofd  Greeks  arid  Romans  reBembled  dtlr  aceetit  only 
in  fiaiftd,  in  reality  Wd^  essentially  diffei'ent  ^ ;  tBat  "  6vtf 
Englkh  reading  of  Homer  and  Virgil  has  in  itself  na 
meaning";  and  that  <' accent  hats  nothing  t6  do  With  th€ 
Virgilian  hexamBter."  If  this  be  so,  of  course  the  merit 
Whi^h  Mr.-  Speddin^  attributes  tb  his  own  hexameter,  of 
iteally  corresponding  with  the  Tirgiliati  hexameter,  has 
no  existence.  Again ;  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  Spedding's 
assertion  that  lines  in  which  (in  6ur  r\eading  of  them) 
the  accent  a6d  the  long  syllable  coincide,*  as  in  tiid 
ordinary  English  he^meter,  are  **rare  even  in  Homer,'* 
Mr.  Monro  declares  that  such  lines,  ^'instead  of  being 
Mtfe^  aare  dmoftg  the  very  commonest  types  df  Homeric 
rhythm."  Mr,  Spedding  asserts  that  "quantity  is  uA 
distinguishable  in  English  as  in  Latin  or  Greek  by  &ny 
ear'  that  will  attend  to  if;  but  Mr.  Munro  replies,  that 
in  English  "neither  hi^  ear  nor  hid  iieason  reeognr^es  any 
ifeal  distinctkm  of  quantity  except  that  which  is  produced 
by  acoentoat^  and  nnaccentuated  syUables."  He  theref^ 
fbre  nrrives  at  the  condunon,  tliat  in  constructing  Eng-* 
Itsh  hexameters^  "  quantity  must  Jbe  utterly  discarded ; 
and  longer  or  shorter  nnacoentuated  syllables  can  halve 
no  meaning,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  to  pro« 
dftce  sweeter  or  harsher  sounds  in  the  hands  of  a  master.'' 
It  is  not  for  me  to  interpose  between  two  such  comba- 
tants ;  and  indeed  my  way  lies,  not  up  the  high-road  where 
they  are  contending,  but  along  a  by-path.  With  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  their  general  propositions  respecting  accent- 
and  quantity,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  it  is  most  interesting 
and  instructive  to  me  to  hear  such  propositions  discussed, 
•when  it  is  Mr.  Munro  or  Mr.  Spedding  who  discusses 

*  Lines  satsh  as  the  first  of  the  Odyssey: 
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them;  bat  I  have  strictlj  limited  myself  in  these  Lectures 
to  the  humble  function  of  giving  practical  advice  to  the 
translator  of  Homer.  He,  I  still  think,  must  not  follow 
so  confidently,  as  makers  of  English  hexameters  have 
hitherto  followed,  Mr.  Munro's  maxim, — quantity  fna^ 
he  utterly  discarded*  He  must  not,  like  Mr.  Longfellow, 
make  seventeen  a  dactyl  in  spite  of  all  the  length  of  its 
last  syllable,  even  though  he  can  plead  that  in  cqunting 
we  lay  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  He 
may  be  far  from  attaining  Mr.  Spedding's  nicety  of  ear; 
—  may  be  unable  to  feel  that  '^  while  quaTUity  is  a  dactyl, 
quiddity  is  a  tribrach,"  and  that  ^^r€^diy  is  a  word  to 
"which  we  find  no  parallel  in  Latin  ";-^  but  I  think  be 
must  bring  himself  to  distinguish,  with  Mr.  Spedding,  be- 
tween "^'  o'er- wearied  eyelid,"  and  "M«  wearied  eyelid,** 
as  being,  the  one  a  correct  ending  for  an  hexameter,  the 
other  an  ending  with  a  false  quantity  in  it;  instead  of 
finding,  with  Mr.  Munro,  that  this  distinction  <^  conveys 
to  his  mind  no  intelligible  idea."  He  must  temper  his 
belief  in  Mr.  Munro's  dictum, —  quantity  must  he  uUerfy 
discarded^  —  by  mixing  with  it  a  belief  in  this  other  dic- 
tum of  the  same  author,  —  two  or  more  consonants  take 
longer  time  in  enunciating  than  one,* 

Criticism  is  so  apt  in  general  to  be  vague  and  impalpa- 

•  Substantially,  however,  in  the  question  at  issue  between  Mr. 
Munro  and  Mr.  Spedding,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mnnro.  By  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  sentence,  "  The  rhythm  of  the  Virgllian  hexam- 
eter depends  entirely  on  ccbswo^  pause,  ^nd  a  due  arrangement  of 
words,"  he  has  touched,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  constitution  of  tiiis 
hexameter,  the  central  point,  which  Mr.  Spedding  misses.  The  ac- 
cent, or  heightened  tone,  of  Virgil  in  reading  his  own  hexameters,  was 
probably  far  from  being  the  same  thing  as  the  accent  or  ar§$»  with  , 
which  we  read  them.  The  general  effect  of  each  line,  in  Virgil's 
mouth,  was  probably  therefore  something  widely  different  from  what 
Mr.  Spedding  assumes  it  to  have  been:  an  aucient's  acoentoal  reading 
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Ue,  that  when  it  gives  v^  a  salid  and  definite  possession, 
such  as  is  Mr.  Spedding*s  parallel  of  the  Yirgilian  and 
the  English  hexameter  with  their  difference  of  aooentua- 
tion  distinctlj  marked,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  it; 
It  is  in  the  waj  in  which  Mr.  Spedding  proceeds  to  pres» 
his  conclusions  from  the  parallel  which  he  has  drawn 
out,  that  his  criticism  seems  to  me  to  come  a  little  short 
Here  even  he,  I  tMnk,  shows  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  say 
so)  a  little  of  that  want  of  pliancy  and  suppleness  so  com- 
mon among  critics,  but  so  dangerous  to  their  criticism;  he 
is  a  little  too  absolute  in  imposing  his  metrical  laws ;  he 
too  much  forgets  the  excellent  maxim  of  Menander,  sa 
applicable  to  literary  criticism : 

Kjd\6v  ol  vofioi  €r<l>6ip  elcriv  *  6  ^  6p&v  roits  vofiovs 
XUuf  aKpipag,  <rvico(f>avnjs  <^aivcrai  * 

<<  Laws  are  admirable  things ;  but  he  who  keeps  his  eye 
too  closely  fixed  upon  them,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  "* 
—  let  us  say^  a  purist.  Mr.  Spedding  is  probably  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  Virgil  pronounced  his  hexameters 
as  Mr.  Spedding  pronounces  them.  He  is  almost  cer- 
tainly mistaken  in  supposing  that  Homer  pronounced  his 
hexameters  as  Mr.  Spedding  pronounces  Virgil's.  Bnt 
this,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  treat ;  all 
we  are  here  concerned  with  is  the  imitation,  by  the  Eng- 

wad  something  which  allowed  the  metrical  beat  of  the  Latin  line  to 
be  far  more  perceptible  than  onr  accentual  reading  allows  it  to  be. 

On  the  qnestion  as  to  the  rtal  rhythm  of  the  ancient  hexameter,  Mr. 
Newman  has  in  his  Rqaly  a  page  quite  admirable  for  force  and  precis- 
ion. Here  he  is  in  his  element,  and  his  ability  and  acuteness  have 
their  proper  scope.  Bnt  it  is  true  that  the  modem  reading  of  the  an- 
•oient  hexameter  is  what  the  modem  hexameter  has  to  imitate,  and 
that  the  English  reading  of  the  Yirgilian  hexameter  is  as  Mr.  Spedding 
describes  it.  Why  this  reading  has  not  been  imitated  by  the  English 
hexameter,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  the  text. 
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hexameter,  of  the  andent  hexameter  in  its  effhd  up<m 
99  modems.  Sappose  we  concede  to  Mr.  Spedding  that 
his  parallel  proyes  our  accentnation  of  the  English  and 
of  the  Yirgilian  hexameter  to  be  different :  what  are  we 
to  conclude  from  that;  how  will  a  criticism — not  a  formal, 
bat  a  substantial  criticism — deal  with  such  a  fact  as  that  ? 
Will  it  infer,  as  Mr.  Spedding  infers,  that  the  English 
hexameter,  therefore,  must  not  pretend  to  reproduce  bet- 
ter than  other  rhythms  the  movement  of  Homer^s  hex- 
ameter for  OS,  ^—  that  there  can  be  no  correspondence  at 
all  between  the  movement  of  these  two  hexameters, — 
that,  if  we  want  to  have  such  a  correspondence,  we  most 
abandon  the  current  English  hexameter  altogether,  and 
adopt  in  its  place  a  new  hexameter  of  Mr.  Spedding's 
Anglo-Latin  type, — substitute  for  lines  like  the     : 

**  Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  darl^-eyed  sons  of  Achaia*'  •  • 

ai  Dr»  Hawtrej,  lines  like  the 

"  Procession,  complex  melodies,  pame,  qnintity,  accent, 
After  Vlrgiliao  precedent  and  practice,  in  order  "  • .  •  • 

of  Mr.  Spedding  ?  To  .infer  this,  is  to  go,  as  I  have  com- 
plained of  Mr.  Newman  for  sometimes  going,  a  great  deal 
too  fast.  I  think  prudent  criticism  must  certainly  recog- 
nize, in  the  current  English  hexameter,  a  fact  which  can- 
not 60  lightly  be  set  aside ;  it  must  acknowledge  that  by 
this  hexameter  the  English  ear,  the  genius  of  the  English 
language,  have,  in  their  own  way,  adopted,  have  trans' 
lated  for  themselves  the  Homeric  hexameter ;  and  that  a 
rhythm  which  has  thus  grown  up,  which  is  thus,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  production  of  nature,  has  in  its  general  type 
something  necessary  and  inevitable,  something  which  ad- 
mits change  only  within  narrow  limits,  which  precludes 
change  that  is  sweeping  and  essentia   I  thiok,  therefore^ 
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tbe  prudent  criti.c  will  regard  Mr.  Spedding^s  proposed 
revolution  as  siraplj  impracticable.  He  will  feel  that  iaf 
English  poetry  the  hexameter,  if  used  at  all,  must  be,  in 
the  main,  the  English  hexameter  now  current  He  willf 
perceive  that  its  having  come  into  existence  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Homeric  hexameter,  proves  it  to  have,  for 
the  English  ear,  a  certain  correspondence  with  the  Ho* 
meric  hexameter,  although  this  correspondence  tfiay  be, 
fh>m  the  difference  of  the  Greek  and  English  lanfruages, 
necessarily  incomplete.  This  incompleteness  he  will  en-*' 
deavor,*  as  he  may  find  or  fancy  himself  able,  gradually 
somewhat  to  lessen  through  minor  changes,  suggested  by 
the  ancient  hexameter,  but  respecting  the  general  con* 
stittttion  of  the  modem :  the  notion  of  making  it  disap* 
pear  altogether  by  the  critic's  inventing  in  his  oloset  a 

*  Sach  a  minor  change  I  have  attempted  byocca^ioually  shiftlDg,  in 
tbe  first  foot  of  the  hexameter,  the  accent  from  the  first  syllable  to  the 
second.  In  the  cnrrent  English  hexameter,  it  is  on  the  first.  Mr.  Sped* 
ding,  who  proposes  radteally  to  subvert  the  eonstitntfon  of  thie  hexaiQir 
eter,  seems  not  to  understand  that  any  one  can  propose  to  modify  i^ 
partially;  he  can  comprehend  revolution  in  this  metre,  but  not  reform^ 
Accordingly  he  asks  me  how  I  can  bring  myself  to  say,  **  ^^tween  that 
and  the  sliips,'*  or  '*  Thirt  sat  fifty  men  ^*;  or  how  I  can  reconcile  such 
forcing  of  the  aooent  with  my  own  rule,  that**  hexameters  must  rea4 
tkemMlvei.**  Presently  he  says  that  he  cannot  believe.  I  do  pronounce 
these  words  so,  but  that  he  thinks  I  leave  out  the  accent  in  the  first  foot 
altogether,  and  thus  get  an  hexameter  with  only  five  accents.  He  wilt' 
pardon  me:  I  pronounce, 'as  I  suppose  he  himself  does,  if  he  reads  the 
words  naturally,  **  Bttieien  that  and  the  ships,*'  end  "  there  tdi  fiftf 
men.*'  Mr.  Spedding  is  familiar  enough  with  this  accent  on  the  second 
syUable  in  Virgirs  hexameters;  in  **et  te  montosa,"  or  "  Ve/(k:es  jaculo.*' 
Such  a  change  is  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  current 
English  liexameter  by  occasionally  altering  the  position  of  one  of  ita 
accents;  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  make  a  wholly  new  English  hexame- 
ter by  habitually  altering  the  position  of  four  of  them.  Very  likely 
it  Is  an  unsuccessfnl  attempt;  but  at  any  rate  it  does  not  violate  whait- 
I  think  is  the  fundamental  rule  for  English  hexameters,  -*  that  they  fen 
•uch  as  to  read  themgekei,  without  necessitating,  on.thAmadeir'a 
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aemooDStitution  of  his  own  for  the  English  hexameter, 
be  will  judge  to  be  a  chimerical  dream. 

When,  therefore,  Mr  Spedding  objects  to  the  English 
hexameter,  that  it  imperfectly  represents  the  movement 
of  the  ancient  hexameters,  I  answer :  We  must  work  with 
the  tools  we  have.  The  received  English  type,  in  its  gen- 
eral ontlines,  is,  for  England,  the  necessary  given  type  of 
this  metre ;  it  is  by  rendering  the  metrical  beat  of  its  pat- 
tern, not  by  rendering  the  accentual  beat  of  it,  that  the 
English  language  has  adapted  the  Greek  hexameter.  To 
render  the  metrical  beat  of  its  pattern  is  something ;  by 
effecting  so  much  as  this  the  English  hexameter  pats  it- 
self in  closer  relations  with  its  original,  it  comes  nearer 
io  its  movement,  than  any  other  metre  which  does  not  even 
effect  so  much  as  this ;  but  Mr.  Spedding  is  dissatisfied  with 
it  for  not  effecting  more  still,  for  not  rendering  the  accent- 
ual beat  too.  If  he  asks  me  why  the  English  hexameter 
has  not  tried  to  render  this  too,  why  it  has  confined  itself 
to  rendering  the  metrical  beat,  why^  in  short,  it  is  itself, 
and  not  Mr.  Spedding's  new  hexameter,  —  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I,  whose  only  business  is  to  give  practical  ad- 
vice to  a  translator,  am  not  bound  to  answer ;  but  I  will  not 
decline  to  answer  it '  nevertheless.  I  will  suggest  to  Mr. 
Spedding  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  modem  hex- 
ameter is  merely  aa  attempt  to  imitate  the  effect  of  the 

any  non-natural  pntting-on  or  takingK>ff  of  accent  Hexameters  like 
tliese  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 

**  Id  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware's  waters,*' 

and,  • 

"  As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads,  whose  haunts  they  mo- 
lested/* 

Violate  ibis  rule;  and  they  are  very  common.  I  think  the  blemish  of 
Mr.  Dart's  recent  meritoriouB  version  of  the  Iliad  is  that  it  oontains 
tpo  loany  of  th«nu 
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ancient  hexameter,  as  read  by  us  modems ;  that  the  great 
object  of  its  imitation  has  been  the  hexameter  of  Homer; 
that  of  this  hexameter  such  lines  as  those  which  Mr. 
Spedding  declares  to  be  so  rare,  even  in  Homer,  bi|t 
which  are  in  truth  so  common,  —  lines  in  which  the 
quantity  and  the  reader's  accent  coincide,  —  are,  for  this 
English  reader,  just  from  that  simplicity  (for  him)  of 
rhythm  which  they  owe  to  this  very  coincidence,  the  ma»- 
ter-type;  that  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  one  may 
again  and  again  notice  an  English  reader  of  Homer,  in 
reading  lines  where  his  Yirgilian  accent  would  not  coin- 
cide with  thQ  quantity,  abandoning  this  accent,  and 
reading  the  lines  (as^  we  say)  by  quantity,  reading  them 
as  if  he  were  scanning  them;  while  foreigners  negle<it 
our  Virgilian  accent  even  in  reading  Virgil,  read  even 
Virgil  by  quantity,  making  the  accents  coincide  with  the 
long  syllables.  And  no  doubt  the  hexameter  of  a  kirr- 
dred  language,  the  Grerman,  based  on  this  mode  of  read- 
ing the  ancient  hexameter,  has  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  type  of  its  English  fellow.  But  all  this  shows 
how  extremely  powerful  accent  is  for  us  modems,  since 
we  find  not  even  Greek  and  Latin  quantity  perceptible 
enough  without  it  Yet  in  these  languages,  where  we 
have  been  accustomed  always  to'  look  for  it,  it  is  far  more 
perceptible  to  us  Englishmen  than  in,  our  own  language, 
where  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look  for  it.  And 
here  is  the  true  reason  why  Mr.  Spedding's  hexameter  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  current  English  hexameter,  even 
though  it  is  based  on  the  accentuation  which  Englishmen 
give  to  all  Virgil's  lines,  and  to  many  of  Homer's,— 
that  the  quantity  which  in  Greek  or  Latin  words  we  feel, 
or  imagine  we  feel,  even  though  it  be  unsupported  by  ac- 
cent, we  do  not  feel  or  imagine  we  feel  in  English  wordb 
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vben  it  ia  thas  uiwupported.    For  example^  in  tepet^tiag 
the  Latin  liae^ 

**  IfMMi  tibi  blsadot  Jkndent  tntabvUh  flore«,'* 

ftn  Englishman  feels  the  length  of  the  second  syllable  of 
/undent,  although  he  lays  the  accent  on  the  fii*st ;  but  in 
tepeating.  Mr.  Spedding's  line, 

**  Soflly  Cometh  slumber  closing  th'o^erwearied  eyelid,*' 

the  English  ear,  full  of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
dosing^  hat  roallj'  no  aense  at  all  of  any  lei^^th  in  its 
aecond.  The  metrical  beat  of  the  line  ia  thus  quite  de- 
stroyed. 

So  when  Mr.  Spedding  proposes  a  new  Anglo -Virgilian 
hexameter  he  proposes  an  impossibility ;  when  he  ^denies 
altogether  that  the  metrical  movement  of  the  English 
Iiezameter  has  any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Greek,"  he 
denies  too  much;  when  he  declares  that,  ^'were  every 
ether  metre  impossible,  an  attempt  to  translate  Homer 
into  English  hexameters  might  be  permitted,  but  that 
such  an  attempt  h$  himself  would  never  read^*  he  exhibits, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  little  of  that  obduracy  and  over-vehe- 
mence in  liking  and  disliking,  -—  a  remnant,  I  suppose,  of 
our  insular. ferocity,; — to  which  English  criticbm  is  so 
prone.  He  ought  to  be  enchanted  to  meet  with  a  good 
attempt  in  any  metre,  even  though  he  would,  never  have 
advised  it,  even  though  its  success  be  contrary  to  all  his 
expectations ;  for  it  is  the  critic's  first  duty  -—  prior  even 
to  his  duty  of  stigmatizing  what  is  bad  — to  welcome  every^ 
thing  that  is  good.  In  welcoming  this,  he  must  at  all 
times  be  ready,  like  the  Christian  convert,  even  to  bum 
what  he  used  to  worship,  and  to  worship  what  he  used  to 
burn.  Nay,  but  he  need  not  be  thus  inconsistent  in  wel- 
eoming  it;  he  majy  retain  all  his  principles:  x>riaciples 
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isai^T^f  cirftuihBtaiiteB  change;  absohitd  soecetti  b  oae 
things  relative  sueceas  another.  Relative  tuooess  may 
take  place  under  the  most  diverse  conditions ;  and  it  is 
ia  appreciating  the  good  in  even  relative  racoess,  it  is  in 
takkig  into  aoeount  the  change  of  drcniastancea,  that  the 
«litic's  jtidginent  is  tested,  that  his  versatility  must  di»^ 
pkj  itself.  He  is  to  ke^  his  idea  of  the  best,  of  perfee^ 
iion^  and  at  the  steac  time  to  be  willingly  accessiUe  to 
eveiy  second  best  whi(±  offers  itself.  So  I  enjoy  tfai 
ease  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Spedding's  stanca^ 

**  Therewith  to  kll  the  gods  in  order  due  ....'* 

I  welcome  it,  in  the  absence  of  equally  good  poetry  in  an- 
other metre,*  although  I  still  think  the  stanza  unfit  ta 

*  Ai  I  welcome  another  more  recent  attempt  in  stanza,  —  Mr.  Wors- 
]Srf*fl  version  of  the  Odyssej  in  Spenser**  measm^  Mr.  Worsley  do^ 
me  the  honor  to  notice  some  reroarlu  of  mine  on  this  measure:  I  had 
said  that  its  greater  intricacy  made  it  a  worse  measure  than  even  tho 
ten^yllable  couplet  to  employ  for  rendering  Homer.  He  points  out,  in 
sanrer,  that  **  tiie  more  oompUcated  the  oorrespondences  fn  a  poeticiil 
tBoasare,  the  lees  ohtmsfve  and  abactete  are  the  rbjroee.**  This  is 
true,  and  subtly  remarked;  but  I  never  denied  that  the  single  shocks 
of  rhyme  in  the  couplet  were  more  sirongty  feU  than  those  in  the 
Aaasa;  I  said  that  the  more  frequent  reeuirenoe  of  the  same  rhym^, 
In  the  stusa,  neoesearily  made  this  measare  more  intrie(U0,  Tho 
stanza  repacks  Homer*s  matter  yet  more  arbitrarily,  and  therefors 
changes  his  movement  yet  more  radically,  than  the  couplet.  Accord- 
ingly, I  imagine  a  nearer  approach  to  a  perfect  translation  of  Homer  is 
pmsible  in  tiie  eoupleti  weH  managed,  than  in  the  stanza,  however  well 
managed.  Bnt  meanwhilo  Mr.  Worsley,— *  applying  the  Spenseriad 
stanza,  that  beautifhl  romantic  measure,  to  the  most  romantic  poem 
of  the  ancient  world;  making  this  stanza  yield  him,  too  (what  it  never 
yielded  to  Byron),  its  treasures  of  fluidity  and  sweet  ease;  above  all, 
brbif^  to  hii  task  a  truly  poetical  sense  and  ekIU, — has  produced  a 
version  of  the  Odyssey  much  the  most  pleasing  of  those  hitherto  pro* 
duced,  and  which  is  delightful  to  read. 

For  ths  public  this  may  well  be  enough,  nay,  more  than  enough; 
bal  fbtf  tbs  critio  otsa  this  la  not  yet  qulto  tnough. 
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jrender  Homer  thovonghly  well, — althoagh  I  still  tfink 
ether  metres  fit  to  render  him  better.  So  I  ocHicede  to 
Mr.  Spedding  that  every  form  of  translation,  jffose  or 
Terse,  must  more  or  less  break  up  Homer  in  order  to  re- 
produce him;  but  then  I  urge  that  that  form  which  needs 
to  break  him  up  least  is  to  be  preferred.  So  T  oonceda 
to  him  that  the  test  proposed  bj  me  for  the  transhitor — 
a  competent  scholar's  judgment  whether  the  translatioii 
more  or  less  reproduces  for  him  the  effect  of  the  original 

—  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory ;  but  I  adopt  it  as  the  beet 
we  can  get,  as  the  only  test  capable  of  being  ireally  ap- 
plied; for  Mr.  Spedding's  proposed  substitute  —  the 
translations  making  the  same  effect,  more  or  less,  upon 
fhe  unlearned  which  the  original  makes  upon  the  scholar 

—  is  a  test  which  can  never  really  be  applied  at  alL 
These  two  impressions  —  that  of  the  scholar,  and  that  of 
the  unlearned  reader  —  can,  practically,  never  be  acca* 
rately  compared;  they  are,  and  must  remain,  like  those 
lines  we  read  of  in  Euclid,  which,  though  produced  ever 
so  far,  can  never  meet.  So,  again,  I  concede  that  a  good 
verse-translation  of  Homer,  or,  indeed,  of  any  poet,  is 
very  difficult,  and  that  a  good  prose-translation  is  much 
easier;  but  then  I  urge  that  a  verse^translation,  while 
giving  the  pleasure  which  Pope's  has  given,  might  at  the 
same  time  render  Homer  more  faithfully  than  Pope's; 
and  that  this  being  possible,  we  ought  not  to  cease  wish* 
ing  for  a  source  of  pleasure  which  no  prose-translation 
can  ever  hope  to  rival. 

Wishing  for  such  a  verse-translation  of  Homer,  believ- 
ing that  rhythms  have  natural  tendencies  which,  within 
certain  limits,  inevitably  govern  them ;  having  little  faith, 
therefore,  that  rhythms  which  have  manifested  tendencies 
utterly  uh-Homeric  can  so  change  themselves  as  to  be- 
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come  well  adapted  for  rendering  Homer,  —  I  have  looked 
aboat  for  the  rhythm  which  seems  to  depart  least  from  the 
tendencies  of  Homer's  rhythm.  Such  a  rhythm  I  think 
may  be  fomid  in  the  English  hexameter,  somewhat  modi- 
fied. I  look  with  hope  towards  continued  attempts  at  per- 
fecting and  employing  this  rhythm ;  but  my  belief  in  the 
immediate  success  of  such  attempts  is  far  less  confident 
than  has  been  supposed.  Between  the  recognition  of 
this  rhythm  as  ideally  the  best,  and  the  recommendation 
of  it  to  the  translator  for  instant  practical  use,  there  must 
come  all  that  consideration  of  drcumst&nces,  aU  that  pli- 
ancy in  foregoing,  under  the  pressure  of  certain  difficul- 
ties, the  absolute  best,  which  I  have  said  is  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  critic.  The  hexameter  is,  comparatively, 
•till  unfamiliar  in  England;  many  people  have  a  great 
.dislike  to  it  A  certain  degree  of  unfamiliarity,  a  certain 
degree  of  dislike,  are  obstacles  with  which  it  is  not  wise 
to  contend.  It  is  difficult  to  say  at  present  whether  the 
dislike,  to  this  rhythm  is  so  strong  and  so  wide-spread 
that  it  will  prevent  its  ever  becoming  thoroughly  famil- 
iar. I  think  not,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  decide.  I  am  in- 
elined  to  think  that  the  dislike  of  it  is  rather  among  the 
professional  critics  than  among  the  general  public;  I 
think  the  reception  which  Mr.  Longfellow's  Evangeline 
has  met  with  indicates  this.  I  think  that  even  now,  if  a 
version  of  the  Iliad  in  English  hexameters  were  made  by 
a  poet  whot  like  Mr.  Longfellow,  has  that  indefinable  qual- 
ity which  renders  him  popular, — something  aUracUve  in 
his  talent,  which  communicates  itself  to  his  verses,  —  it 
would  have  a  great  success  among  the  general  public. 
Yet  a  version  of  Homer  in  hexameters  of  the  Evangeline 
type  would  not  satisfy  the  judicious,  nor  is  the  definite 
establishment  of  this  type  to  be  desired;  and  one  would 
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regret  that  Mf.  L<mgfellow  sbovld,  even  to  popnkaue 
the  hexameter,  give  the  immenfie  labor  required  for  a 
transUtion  of  Homer,  when  one  could  not  wish  his  vmk 
to  stand.  Bather  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  hy  the  efforts 
of  poets  like  Mr.  Longfellow  in  original  poetry,  and  the 
efforts  of  less  distinguished  poets  in  the  task  of  transla- 
tion, the  hexameter  may  gradually  be  made  familiar  to 
the  ear  of  the  English  public;  at  the  same  time  thai 
there  gradually  arises,  out  of  all  these  efforts,  an  im- 
proved type  of  thb  rhythm  ;  a  type  whic^  some  man  of 
genius  mi^  sign  with  the  filial  stamp,  and  employ  in  rea 
dering  Homer ;  an  hexameter  which  may  be  as  superior  to 
Voss's  as  Shakespeare's  blank  verse  is  superior  to  Scliil* 
ler's.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tbaX  all  this  travail  Will  ao- 
tually  take  place,  because  I  believe  i^at  modern  poetiy  k 
actually  in  want  of  such  an  instrument  as  the  hexameter. 
In  the  mean  time,  whether  this  rhythm  be  destined  to 
success  or  not,  let  us  steadily  keep  in  mind  what  origin 
HaUy  made  us  turn  to  it  We  tamed  to  it  because  we 
required  certain  Homeric  Characteristics  in  a  translatiojl 
of  Homer,  and  because  all  other  rhythms  seemed  to  fi&d^ 
from  different  causes,  great  difficulties  in  satisfying  this 
Our  requirement  If  the  hexameter  is  impossible,  if  ond 
of  these  other  rhythms  must  be  used,  let  us  keiep  thk 
rhythm  always  in  mind  of  our  requirements  and  of  its 
own  faults,  let  us  compel  it  to  get  rid  of  these  latter  as 
muoh  as  possible.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  recoursa 
to  blank  verse;  but  then  blank  verse  must  de^Oofffperiz^ 
itself,  must  get  rid  of  the  habits  of  stiff  self^retardatien 
which  make  it  say  "  Not  fewer  shone,",  fbr  "  iSb  mcmf 
ekone,"  Homer  moves  swiftly:  blank  verse  eon  move 
swiftly  if  it  likes,  but  it  must  remember  that  the  move* 
ment  of  such  lin^  as 
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**  A  thonsaod  fires  were  burning,  and  bj  each  ..." 

is  jo8t  the  bIoh  moyement  which  makes  us  despair  of  ik 
Homer  moTes  with  nohle  ease :  blank  verse  must  not  !>• 
suffered  to  forget  thot  the  movement  of 

'*  Came  they  not  over  ftom  sweet  Laoednmon . » • " 

is  ungfdnly.  Homer^s  ezpre.'^sioti  of  bis  thought  is  sim- 
ple as  light :  we  know  how  blank  verse  affects  such  locu- 
tions as 

**  While  the  steeds  mouthed  their  com  aloof, . .  *' 

and  such  modes  of  expressing  one's  thought  are  sophisti- 
cated and  artificial. 

One  sees  how  needful  it  is  to  direct  incessantlj  the 
English  translator's  attention  to  the  essential  characteris- 
tics  of  Homer's  poetrj:,  when  so  accomplished  a  person 
as  Mr.  Speddingy  recognizing  these  characteristics  as  in- 
deed Homer's,  admitting  them  to  be  essential,  is  led  bj 
the  ingrained  habits  and  tendencies  of  English  blank 
verse  ^hus  repeatedly  to  lose  sight  of  them  in  translate 
ing  even  a  few  lines.  One  sees  this  yet  more  clearly, 
when  Mr.  Spedding,  taking  me  to  task  for  saying  that 
the  blank  verse  used  for  rendering  Homer  '^  must  not  be 
Mr.  Tennyson's  blank  verse,"  declares  that  iii  most  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  blank  verse  all  Homer's  essential  charac- 
teristics—  ''rapidity  of  movement,  plainness  of  wards 
and  stylSf  simplicity  and  directness  of  ideas,  and,  above 
all,  nobleness  of  manner  —  are  as  conspicuous  as  in  Ho- 
mer himself."  This  shows,  it  seems  to  me,  how  hard 
it  is  for  English  readers  of  poetry,  even  the  most  accom- 
plished, to  feel  deeply  and  permanently  what  Greek  plain- 
ness of  thought  and  Greek  simplicity  of  expression  really 
are:  they  admit  the  importance  of  these  qualities  in  a 
generftl  way,  but  they  have  no  ever-ptesent  sense  of 
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them ;  and  thej  easily  attribute  them  to  an j  poetry  which 
has  other  excellent  qualities,  and  which  they  very  much 
admire.  No  doubt  there  are  plainer  things  in  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poetry  than  the  three  lines  I  quoted ;  in  choosing 
them,  as  in  choosing  a  specimen  of  ballad-poetry,  I  wished 
to  bring  out  clearly,  by  a  strong  instance,  the  qualities  of 
thought  and  style  to  which  I  was  calling  attention ;  but 
when  Mr.  Spedding  talks  of  a  plainness  of  thought  l%k$ 
Homer'Sy  of  a  plainness  of  speech  like  Homer' Sy  and  says 
that  he  finds  these  constantly  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  I 
answer  that  these  I  do  not  find  there  at  all.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son is  a  most  distinguished  and  charming  poet ;  but  the 
very  essential  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  extreme  subtlety  and  curious  elaborateness  of 
thought,  an  extreme  subtlety  and  curious  elaborateness 
of  expression.  In  the  best  and  most  characterisUc 
productions  of  his  genius,  these  characteristics  are  most 
prominent.  They  are  marked  characteristics,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  Elizabethan  poets ;  they  are  marked, 
though  not  the  essential,  characteristics  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  Under  the  influences  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
under  wholly  new  conditions  of  thought  and  culture,  they 
manifest  themselves  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  in  a  wholly 
new  way.  But  they  are  still  there.  The  essential  bent 
of  his  poetry  is  towards  such  expressions  as 

**  Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stan  ** ; 

'*  0*er  the  sun's  bright  eye 
Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  aa  inky  clond  *' ; 

**  When  the  cairned  mountain  was  a  shadow,  sunned 
The  worid  to  peaoe  again  *' ; 

"  The  fresh  young  captains  flashed  their  glittering  teeth, 
The  huge  bush-bearded  barons  heaved  and  blew"; 
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**  He  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 
The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o*er  a  little  stone, 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it' 


»» 


And  this  way  of  speaking  is  the  least  plains  the  most 
un^Homeric^  which  can  possibly  be  conceived. "  Homer 
presents  hb  thought  to  you  just  as  it  wells  from  the 
source  of  his  mind:  Mr.  Tennyson  carefully  distils  his 
thought  before  he  will  part  with  it  Hence  comes,  In  the 
expression  of  the  thought,  a  heightened  and  elaborate  air. 
In  Homer's  poetry  it  is  all  natural  thoughts  in  natural 
words*;  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  it  is  all  distilled  thoughts 
in  distilled  words.  Exactly  this  heightening  and  elabora- 
tion may  be  observed  in  Mr.  Spedding's 

**  While  the  steeds  mouthed  ikeir  com  aloof ^^ 

(an  expression  which  might  have  been  Mr.  Tennyson's,) 
on  which  I  have  already  commented ;  and  to  one  who  is 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  real  simplicity  of  Homer, 
this  subtle  sophistication  of  the  thought  is,  I  think,  very 
perceptible  even  in  such  lines  as  these,-—. 

**  And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy,"  — 

which  I  have  seen  quoted  as  perfectly  Homeric  Perfect 
simplicity  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  genius  of  which  per- 
fect simplidty  is  an  essential  characteristic. 

So  true  is  this,  that  when  a  genius  essentially  subtle, 
or  a  genius  which,  from  whatever  cause,  is  in  its  essence 
not  truly  and  broadly  simple,  determines  to  be  perfectly 
plain,  determines  not  to  admit  a  shade  of  subtlety  or  curi- 
osity into  its  expression,  it  cannot  even  then  attain  real 
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simplicity ;  it  can  only  attain  a  semblance  of  simplicity.* 
French  critidsm,  richer  in  its  vocabulary  than  ours,  hi|s 
invented  a  useful  word  to  distinguish  this  semblance  (of- 
ten very  beandftil  and  valuable)  from  the  real  quality. 
The  real  quality  it  calls  nmpltcite,  the  semblance  «f m- 
ple$i€.  The  one  is  natural  simplicity,  the  other  is  arti- 
ficial simplicity.  What  is  called  simplicity  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  genius  essentially  not  simple,  is,  in  truth, 
9imple$$e»  The  two  are  distinguishable  ftrom  one  another 
the  moment  they  appear  in  company.  For  instance,  let 
us  take  the  opening  of  the  narrative  in  Wordsworth's 
Idichael: 

**  Upon  the  for«st-«ide  in  Grasmera  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength;  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frngal,  apt  for  %1I  affairs ; 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men." 

ITow  let  us  take  the  opening  of  the-  namtive  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Dora : 

**  With  Farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.    William  was  his  son, 
And  she  his  neice.    He  often  looked  at  them, 
And  often  thought,  *  I  Ml  make  them  man  and  wife.*  *' 

The  simplicity  of  the  first  of  these  passages  is  simpU' 
cite;  that  of  the  second,  simplesse.  Let  us  take  the 
end  of  the  same  two  poems :  first,  of  Michael ;  — * 

*  I  speak  of  poetic  genius  as  employing  itself  upon  narrative  or 
dramatic  poetry,  —  poetry  In  which  the  poet  has  to  go  out  of  himself 
and  to  create.  In  lyrical  poetry,  in  the  direct  expression  of  personal 
feeling,  the  most  subtle  genius  may,  under  the  momentary  pressui^  of 
passion,  express  itself  simply.  Even  here,  however,  the  native  tea- 
deney  will  generally  be  chsoemible. 
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"  TIm  cottage  whieli  wu  ofimed  the  Evening  Btftr 
b  gone,  ^  the  plonghshare  has  been  through  the  ground 
On  which  it  stood ;  great  changes  have  been  lYrought 
In  all  the  neighborhood :  yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  grew  beside  their  door:  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  sheepfold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green*bead  Gbyll." 

And  now,  of  Dots: 

**  So  those  four  abode 
Within  one  house  together;  and  as  years 
Went  forward,  Mary  took  another  mate: 
But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death/* 

A  heedless  critic  may  call  both  of  these  passages  sim- 
ple if  he  will.  Simple,  in  A  certain  sense,  they  both  are ; 
bnt  between  the  simplicity  of  the  two  there  is  all  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  the  simplicity  of  Homer 
and  the  simplicity  of  Moschus. 

But  —  whether  the  hexameter  establish  itself  or  not, 
whether  a  tmly  simple  and  rapid  blank  verse  be  obtained 
or  not,  as  the  yehicle  for  a  standard  English  translation 
of  Homer  —  I  feel  sure  that  this  vehicle  will  not  be  fur- 
nished by  the  ballad-form.  On  this  question  about  the 
ballad-character  of  Homer's  poetry,  I  see  that  Professor 
Blackie  proposes  a  compromise:  he  suggests  that  those 
who  say  Homer's  poetry  is  pure  ballad-poQtry,  and  those 
who  deny  that  it  is  ballad-poetry  at  all,  should  split 
the  difference  between  them ;  that  it  should  be  agreed 
that  Homer's  poems  are  ballads  a  little^  but  not  so  much 
as  some  have  said.  I  am  very  sensible  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Blackie  invites  me  to  this 
compromise  ;  but  I  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  accept  it ; 
I  cannot  allow  that  Homer's  poetry  is  ballad-poetry  at  all. 
A  want  of  capacity  for  sustained  nobleness  jseems  to  me 
inherent  in  the  ballad-form,  when  employed  for  epic  po- 
eitry.    The  more  we  examine  this  proposition,  the  more 
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certain,  I  think,  will  it  becooie  to  us.  Let  us  bat  observe 
how  a  great  poet,  having  to  deliver  a  narrative  very 
weighty  and  serious,  instinctively,  shrinks  from  the  bal- 
lad-form as  from  a  form  not  commensurate  with  his  sub- 
ject-matter, a  form  too  narrow  and  shallow  for  it,  and 
seeks  for  a  form  which  has  more  amplitude  and  impres- 
siveness.  Every  one  knows  the  Lucy  Gray  and  the  Ruth 
of  Wordsworth.  Both  poems  are  excellent;  but  the 
subject-matter  of  the  narrative  of  Ruth  is  much  more 
weighty  and  impressive  to  the  poef s  own  feeling  than 
that  of  the  narrative  of  Lucy  Gray,  for  which  latter,  in 
its  unpretending  simplicity,  the  ballad-form  is  quite  ade- 
quate. Wordsworth,  at  the  time  he  composed  Ruth,  — 
his  great  time,  his  annus  mirabilts,  about  1800,  —  strove 
to  be  simple ;  it  was  his  mission  to  be  simple ;  he  loved 
the  ballad-form,  he  dung  to  it,  because  it  was  simple. 
Even  in  Ruth  he  tried,  one  may  say,  to  use  it ;  he  would 
have  used  it  if  he  could :  but  the  gravity  of  his  matter  is 
too  much  for  this  somewhat  slight  form ;  he  is  obliged  to 
give  to  his  form  more  amplitude,  more  augustness,  to 
shake  out  its  folds. 

"  The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
Bnt  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide.** 

That  is  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and  the  form  is  adequate 
to  the  subject-matter.     But  take  this,  on  the  other  hand : 

*'  I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hiUa, 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 

By  spouts  and  fountains  wild; 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned, 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 

A  young  and  happy  child.** 

Who  does  not  perceive  how  the  greater  Ailness  and 
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weight  of  his  matter  has  here  compelled  the  true  and  feel- 
ing poet  to  adopt  a  form  of  more  volume  than  the  simple 
hallad-form  ? 

It  is  of  narrative  poetry  that  I  am  speaking ;  the  ques- 
tion is  about  the  use  of  the  ballad-form  for  thig.  I  say 
that  for  this  poetry  (when  in  the  grand  style,  as  Homer's 
is)  the  ballad-form  is  entirely  inadequate ;  and  that  Ho- 
mer's translator  must  not  adopt  it,  because  it  eyen  leads 
him,  by  its  own  weakness,  away  from  the  grand  style 
rather  than  towards  it.  We  must  remember  that  the 
matter  of  narrative  poetry  stands  in  a  different  relation  to 
the  vehicle  which  conveys  it,  —  is  not  so  independent  of 
this  vehicle,  so  absorbing  and  powerful  in  itself,  —  as  the 
matter  of  purely  emotional  poetry.  When  there  comes 
in  poetry  what  I  may  call  the  lyrical  cry,  this  transfigures 
ever3rthing,  makes  everything  grand ;  the  simplest  form 
may  be  here  even  an  advantage,  because  the  fiame  of  the 
emotion  glows  through  and  through  it'  more  easily.  To- 
go again  for  an  illustration  to  Wordsworth ;  —  our  great 
poet,  since  Milton,  by  his  performance,  as  Keats,  I  think, 
is  our  great  poet  by  his  gift  and  promise ;  —  in  one  of 
his  stanzas  to  the  Cuckoo,  we  have : 

**  And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 
Caa  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again.** 

Here  the  lyrical  cry,  though  taking  the  simple  ballad- 
form,  is  as  grand  as  the  lyrical  cry  coming  ia  poetry  of 
an  ampler  form,  as  grand  as  the 

**  An  innocent  life,  jet  &r  astray  1 " 

of  Ruth;  as  the 

**  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  loro  " 
18*  ▲▲ 
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of  Midiael.  In  this  way,  by  the  occurrence  of  tiiis  lyti- 
cal  cry,  the  ballad-poets  themselves  rise  sometimes,  though 
not  so  often  as  one  might  perhaps  have  hoped,  to  the  grand 
style. 

"  0  lang,  lang  may  tfaeir  ladies  sit, 
Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Or  ere  thev  see  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Gome  sailing  to  the  land. 

**  0  lang,  lang  may  the  ladles  stand, 
Wi*  their  gold  combs  in  their  hair, 
Wafting  for  their  ain  dear  lords, 
For  they  *ll  see  them  nae  mair.*' 

But  from  this  impressiveness  of  the  ballad-form,  when  its 
subject-matter  fills  it  over  and  over  again,  —  is  indeed,  in 
itself,  all  in  all,  —  one  must  not  infer  its  effectiveness  when 
its  subject-matter  is  not  thus  overpowering,  in  the  great 
body  of  a  narrative. 

But,  after  all.  Homer  is  not  a  l)etteT  poet  than  the  bal- 
ladists,  because  he  has  taken  in  the  hexameter  a  better  in- 
strument ;  he  took  this  instrument  because  he  was  a  dif- 
ferent poet  from  them ;  so  different,  —  not  only  so  much 
better,  but  so  essentially  different,  —  that  he  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  them  at  all.  Poets  receive  their  distinctive 
character,  not  from  their  subject,  but  from  their  applica- 
tion to  that  subject  of  the  ideas  (to  quote  the  Excursion) 

^  On  God,  x>n  Kature,  and  on  human  life,** 

which  i^ej  have  acquired  for  themselves.  In  the  "ballad- 
poets  in  general,  as  in  men  of  a  rude  and  early  stage  of 
the  world,  in  whom  their  humanity  is  not  yet  Yariously 
and  fully  developed,  the  stock  of  these  ideas  is  scanty, 
and  the  ideas  themselves  not  very  eflfective  or  profound. 
From  them  the  narrative  itself  is  the  great  matter,  not 
the  spirit  and  significance  which  undeilies  the  narrative. 
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Even  in  later  times  •  of  richly  developed  life  and  thought, 
poets  appear  who  have  what  may  be  called  a  boBadiifi 
mind ;  in  whom  a  fresh  and  lively  cui-ioeity  for  the  ouN 
ward  spectacle  of  the  world  is  much  niore  strong  thaa 
their  sense  of  the  inward  eignificance  of  that  spectacle. 
When  they  apply  ideas  to  their  narrative  of  human 
events,  you  feel  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  travelling  out 
of  their  own  province :  in  the  best  of  (hem  you  feel  this 
perceptibly,  but  in  those  of  a  lower  order  you  feel  it  very 
strongly.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott's  efforts  of  this  kind. 
—  even,  foi*  instance,  the 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead,** 

or  the 

**  0  woman !  in  our  honrs  of  ease,'*  — 

even  these  leave,  I  think,  as  high  poetry,  much  to  be  de- 
sired ;  far  more  than  the  same  poet's  jdescriptions  of  a 
hunt  or  a  battle.     But  Loitl  Macaulay's 

'*  Then  out  spake  brave  Horatios, 
The  captain  of  the  gate: 
'  To  all  the  men  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late,*  **  — 

(and  here,  since  I  have  been  reproached  with  undervalu- 
ing Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  let  me 
frankly  say  that,  to  my  mind,  a  man's  power  to  detect  the 
ring  of  false  metal  in  those  Lays  is  a  good  measure  of  his 
fitness  to  give  an  opinion  about  poetical  matters  at  all^  — 
I  say,  Lord  Macaulay's 

^  To  all  the  men  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late,** 

it  is  hard  to  read  without  a  cry  of  pain.  But  with  Ho- 
mer it  is  very  different.  This  "noble  barbarian,"  this 
"savage  with  the  lively  eye," — whose  verse,  Mr.  New- 
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man  thinks,  would  affect  us,  if  we  could  hear  the  living 
Homer,  ''like  an  elegant  and  simple  melody  from  an 
African  of  the  Grold  Coast," — is  never  more  at  home, 
never  more  nobly  himself,  than  in  applying  profound 
ideas  to  his  narrative.  As  a  poet  he  belongs  —  narrative 
as  is  his  poetry,  and  early  as  is  his  date  —  to  an  incom- 
parably more  developed  spiritual  and  intellectual  order 
than  the  balladists,  or  than  Scott  and  Macaulay ;  he  is 
here  as  much  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  and  in  the 
same  way,  as  Milton  is  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
He  is,  indeed,  rather  to  be  classed  with  Milton  than  with 
the  balladists  and  Scott ;  for  what  he  has  in  common  with 
Milton  —  the  noble  and  profound  application  of  ideas  to 
life  —  is  the  most  essential  part  of  poetic  greatness.  The 
most  essentially  grand  and  characteristic  things  of  Homer 
are  such  things  as 

crXi/v  d*,  oV  oCira  ri^  hnx^6viot  Pporbs  aXXor, 

eras 

KcA  ae,  yc/Mv,  t6  nplv  fuv  aKovoyLtv  SkPiop  emit,  f 

or  as 

il»9  yap  cn-cfcXoxravro  6€o\  dciXoicri  Pporoio'tv, 
o»€(y  axwfuvovs  •  avroi  oc  r  axi^occf  cicriy,  4. 

and  of  these  the  tone  is  given,  far  better  than  by  anything 
of  the  balladists,  by  such  things  as  the 

*  *'  And  I  have  endured  —  the  like  whereof  no  sonl  npon  the  eaA 
hath  yet  endured — to  carry  to  my  lips  the  hand  of  him  who  slew  my 
chUd.*'  ^  IHad,  zxiv.  606. 

t  **  Nay  and  thou  too,  old  man,  in  times  past  wert,  as  we  hear,  hap- 
py." —  lUadj  zxiv.  648.  In  the  original  this  line,  for  mingled  pathos 
and  dignity,  is  perhaps  without  a  rival  even  in  Homer. 

I  **  For  so  have  the  gods  spun  our  destiny  to  ns  wretched  mortalt, 
—  that  we  should  live  in  sorrow;  but  they  themselves  are  without 
trouble."  — ifiod;  zxiv  625. 
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**  lo  no  piang^va:  8i  dentxo  imptetrali 
Piangbvan  elli  .  •  .  *'  • 

of  Dante ;  or  the 

**  FalPn  Chernb  I  to  be  weak  Ib  miMrable  " 

of  Milton. 

I  suppose  I  must,  before  I  conclude,  say  a  word  or  two 
about  mj  own  hexameters;  and  jet  really,  on  such  a 
topic,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you.  From  those 
perishable  objects  I  feel,  I  can  truly  say,  a  most  Oriental 
detachment.  You  yourselves  are  witnesses  how  little 
importance,  when  I  offered  them  to  you,  I  claimed  for 
them,  —  how  humble  a  function  I  designed  them  to  filL 
I  offered  them,  not  as  specimens  of  a  competing  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  but  as  illustrations  of  certain  canons 
which  I  had  been  trying  to  establish  for  Homer's  poetry. 
I  said  that  these  canons  they  might  very  well  illustrate 
by  failing  as  well  as  by  succeeding :  if  they  illustrate 
them  in  any  manner,  I  am  satisfied.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  future  translator  of  Homer,  and  trying  to  let  him  see 
as  clearly  as  possible  what  I  meant  by  the  combination 
of  characteristics  which  I  assigned  to  Homer's  poetry,  -«> 
by  saying  that  this  poetry  was  at  once  rapid  in  move- 
ment, plain  in  words  and  style,  simple  and  direct  in  its 
ideas,  and  noble  in  manner.  I  do  not-  suppose  that  my 
own  hexameters  are  rapid  in  movement,  plain  in  words 
and  style,  simple  and  direct  in  their  ideas,  and  noble  in 
manner;  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  translator,  reading 
them  with  a  genuine  interest  in  his  subject,  and  without 
the  slightest  grain  of  personal  feeling,  may  see  more 
clearly,  as  he  reads  them,  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
Homer's  poetry  is  all  these.    I  am  in  hopes  that  he  may  be 

•  <*  /  wept  not:  so  of  stone  grew  I  within:  — Aey  yrepL^^HeU, 
zxxili.  49  (Carlyle's  Trantlation,  slightly  altered). 
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able  to  seize  more  diistiaetly,  when  he  has  before  bim  mj 

«  So  shone  forth,  in  front  .of  Troy,  by  the  bed  of  the  Xanthns," 
or  my 

**  Ah,  unhappy  pair,  to  Pelens  why  did  we  give  yoal  '* 

or  my 

"  So  he  spake^  and  drove  with  a  cry  his  steeds  into  battle,** 
^  exact  points  which  I  wish  him  to  avoid  m  Cowper^a 

**  So  nnmerons  seemed  those  fires'  the  banks  between,*' 
or  in  Pope's 

"  Unhappy  oontsers  of  immortal  strain,*' 
or  i»  Mr.  Newman's 

**  lie  spake,  i^d,  yelUnj^,  held  a-front  his  sfngle-hoofed  hones.** 

At  the  same  time  there  may  be  innumerable  points  in 
mine  which  he  ought  to  avoid  also.  Of  the  merit  of  his 
own  composition3.no  composer  can  be  admitted  the  judge. 
But  thus  humbly  useful  to  the  future  translator  I  still 
hope  my  hexameters  may  prove ;  and  he  it  is,  above  all, 
whom  one  has  to  regard.  The  general  public  carries 
away  little  from  discussions  of  this  kind,  except  some 
vague  notion  that  one  advocates  English  hexameters,  or 
that  one  has  attacked  Mr.  Newman.  On  the  mind  of  an 
adversary  one  never  makes  the  faintest  impression.  Mr. 
I^ewman  reads  all  one  can  say  about  diction,  and  his  last 
word  on  the  subject  is,  that  he  '^  regards  it  'as  a  question 
about  to  open  hereafter,  whether  a  translator  of  Homer 
ought  not  to  adopt  the  old  dissyllabic  landiSy  houndit^ 
hartU  "  (for  lands,  hounds,  harts),  and  also  ^'  the  final  en 
of  the  plural  of  verbs  (we  dancen^  they  nngeUf  etc),'* 
which  *' still  subsists  in  Lancashire."  A  certain  critic 
reads  all  one  can  say  about  style,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
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amvea  at  the  inferenoe  that,  ^'af^er  all,  there  is  some 
atjle  grander  than  the  grand  style  itself,  since  Shaken 
speare  has  not  the  grand  manner^  and  yet  has  the  supreiiir* 
aej  over  Milton " ;  aaother  critic  reads  all  one  can  sajf 
^bottt  rhythm,  and  the  result  is,  that  he  thioka  Scott*ii 
rJhythm,  m  the  description  of  the  death  of  Marmion,  all 
the  better  foir  being  saccadic  becauae  the  dying  ejacular 
tioQS  of  Marmion  were  likely  to  be  ''jerky/'  How  vaia* 
to  rise  up  early,  and  to  take  rest  late,  from  any  zeal  foe 
proving  to  Mr.  Newman  that  he  must  not,  in  translating 
Homer,  say  h&undU  and  daneen.;  or  to  the  first  of  th^ 
two  critics  above  quoted,,  that  one  poet  may  be  a  greatec 
poetical  force  than  another,,  and  yet  have  a  more  unequal 
atyle ;  or  to  the  second,  that  the  best  art,  having  to  rep* 
resent  the  death  of  a  hero,  does  not  set  about  inutatin^ 
bis  dying  noises  I  Such  critics,  however,  provide  for  aA 
opponent's  vivacity  the  charming  excuse  offered  by  Rivac^ 
rol  for  his,  when  he  was  reproached  with  giving  offenon^ 
by  it :  —  *'  Ah  I "  he  exclaimed,  ''  no  one  considers  howi 
much  pain  every  man  of  taste  has  had  to  fiiffer^  before  hA 
ever  inflicts  any." 

It  is  for  the  future  translator  that  one  must  work. 
The  successful  translator  of  Homer  will  have  (or  he  canr 
not  succeed)  that  true  sense  for  his  subject,  and  that  dis« 
interested  love  of  it,  which  are,  both  of  them,  so  rare  in 
literature,  and  so  precious ;  he  will  not  be  led  off  by  any 
false  scent ;  he  will  have  an  eye  for  the  real  matter,  and^ 
where  he  thinks  he  may  find  any  indication  of  this,  na 
hint  will  be  too  slight  for  him,  no  shade  will  be  too  finog 
no  imperfections  will  turn  him  aside,  —  he  wUl  go  before 
his  adviser's  thought,  and  help  it  out  with  his  own.  Thia 
is  the  sort  of  student  that  a  critic  of  Homer  should  alwayi^ 
have  in  his  thoughts ;  but  students  of  this  sort  are  indMI 
rare. 
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And  how,  then,  can  I  help  being  reminded  what  a  sta- 
dent  of  this  sort  we  have  just  lost  in  Mr.  Clougb,  whose 
name  I  have  already  mentioned  in  these  lectures  ?  He, 
too,  was  busy  with  Homer ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
that  I  now  speak  of  him.  Nor  do  I  speak  of  him  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  his  qualities  and  powers  in  general, 
admirable  as  these  were.  I  mention  him  because,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  he  possessed  these  two  invaluable  liter- 
ary qualities,  —  a  true  sense  for  his  object  of  study,  and  a 
single-hearted  care  for  it.  He  had  both ;  but  he  had  the 
second  even  more  eminently  than  the  first.  He  greatly 
developed  the  first  through  means  of  the  second.  In  the 
atndy  of  art,  poetry,  or  philosophy,  he  had  the  most  undi- 
vided and  disinterested  love  for  his  object  in  itself,  the 
greatest  aversion  to  mixing  up  with  it  anything  accidental 
or  personal.  His  interest  was  in  literature  itself;  and  it 
was  this  which  gave  so  rare  a  stamp  to  his  character, 
which  kept  him  so  free  from  all  taint  of  littleness.  In 
the  saturnalia  of  ignoble  personal  passions,  of  which  the 
Struggle  for  literary  success,  in  old  and  crowded  commu- 
nities, offers  so  sad  a  spectacle,  he  never  mingled.  He 
had  not  yet  traduced  his  friends,  nor  flattered  his  enemies, 
nor  disparaged  what  he  admired,  nor  praised  what  he  de- 
spised. Those  who  knew  him  well  had  the  conviction 
that,  even  with  time,  these  literary  arts  would  never  be 
his.  His  poem,  of  which  I  before  spoke,  has  some  admi- 
rable Homeric  qualities;  —  out-of-doors  freshness,  life, 
naturalness,  buoyant  rapidity.  Some  of  the  expressions 
in  that  poem,  —  ^^  Dangerous  Oorrievreckan  .  .  .  Where 
roads  are  unknown  to  Loch  Ntvish^  —  come  back  now  to 
my  ear  with  the  true  Homeric  ring.  But  that  in  him  of 
which  I  think  oftenest  is  the  Homeric  simplicity  of  his 
literary  life* 
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OR,  MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATK 

^  Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  onto 
those  things  which  are  before."  —  St.  Paxtl. 


LIVELY  and  acute  writer,  whom  English  so- 
ciety, indebted  to  his  vigilance  for  the  expos- 
ure of  a  thousand  delinquents,  salutes  with 
admiration  as  its  Grand  Detective,  some  time 
ago  called  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  ^  College 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  "  at  Eton.  In  that  famous  seat  of 
learning,  he  said,  a  vast  sum  of  money  was  expended  on 
education,  and  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  brains  was 
the  result.  Rich  endowments  were  wasted ;  parents 
were  giving  large  sums  to  have  their  children  taught,  and 
were  getting  a  most  inadequate  return  for  their  outlay. 
Science,  among  those  venerable  towers  in  the  vale  of  the 
Thames,  still  adored  her  Henry*s  holy  shade :  but  she  did 
very  little  else.  These  topics,  handled  with  infinite  skill 
and  vivacity,  produced  a  strong  effect.  Public  attention, 
for  a  moment,  fixed  itself  upon  the  state  of  secondary  in- 
struction in  England.  The  great  class,  which  is  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  this,  imagined  that  the  mo- 
ment  was  come  for  making  the  first  step  towards  that 
improvement  The  comparatively  small  class,  whose  chil- 
dren are  educated  in  the  existing  public  schools,  thought 
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that  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  these  institutionB 
might  do  good.  A  Royal  Commisnon  was  appointed 
to  report  npon  the  endowments,  stxKBies^  and  manage- 
ment of  the  nine  principal  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, —  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse, 
St.  PauFs,  Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Bugby,  and 
Shrewsbury. 

Eton  was  really  the  accused,  although  eight  corre- 
i^ndent^  were  thus  summoned  to  appear  with  Eton ;  and 
in  Eton  the  investigation  now  completed  will  probably 
produce  most  reform.  The  -  reform  of  an  institution 
which  trains  so  many  of  the  rulers  of  this  country  is,  no 
doubt,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance;  That  im- 
portance is  certainly  lessened  if  it  is  true,  as  the  T%mei 
tells  us,  that  the  real  ruler  of  our  country  is  ^  The  Peo- 
ple," although  this  potentate  does  not  absolutely  transact 
his  own  business,  but  delegates  that  function  to  the  dass 
which  Eton  educates.  But  even  those  who  beHeve  that 
Mirabeau,  when  he  said^  ^  He  who  administers^  governs^ 
was  a  great  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Times^  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  changes  at  Eton  seem  indeed  matter  q£ 
great  importance,  -will  hardly  be  disposed  to  make  those 
changes  very  sweeping.  If  Eton  does  not  teach  her  pu- 
pils profound  wisdom,  we  have  Oxenstiern's  word  for  il 
that  the  world  is  governed  by  very  little  wisdom.  Eton, 
at  any  rate,  teaches  her  aristocratic  pupils  virtues  which 
are  among  the  best  virtues  of  an  aristocracy,  —  freedom 
from  adectation,  manliness,  a  high  spirit,  simplicity.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  teaches  scunething  of  these  virtues 
to  her  other  pupils  also,  who,  not  of  the  aristocratic  dass 
themselves,  enjoy  at  Eton  the  benefit  of  contact  with 
aristocracy.  For  these  other  pupils,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
learning  as  well,  a  somewhat  stronger  dose  of  ideas,  might 
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be  desirable.  .  Above  all,-  it  might  be  desirable  to  wean 
them  from  the  easj  habits  and  profuse  notions  of  expense 
which  Eton  generates,  —  habits  and  notions  graoefol 
enough  in  the  lilies  of  the  social  field,  but  iaconyenient 
for  its  future  toilers  and  spinners.  To  conyej  to  Eton 
the  knowledge  that  the  wine  of  Champagne  does  not 
water  the  whole  earth,  and  that  there  are  incomes  which 
fall  below  5,000/.  a  year,  would  be  an  act  of  kindness 
towards  a  large  class  of  British  parents,  full  of  proper 
pride,  but  not  opulent.  Let  us  hope  that  the  courageous 
social  reformer  who  has  taken  Eton  in  hand  nwy,  at  leasts 
reap  this  reward  from  his  labors.  Let  us  hope  he 
may  succeed  in  somewhat  reducing  the  standard  of  e£- 
pense  at  Eton,  and  let  us  pronounce  over  bis  offspring  the 
prayer  of  Ajax :  —  "0  boys,  may  you  be  cheaper  edu- 
cated than  your  fkther,  but  in  other  respects  like  him ; 
may  you  have  the  same  loving  care  for  the  improvement 
of  the  British  officer,  the  same  terrible  eye  upon  bullies 
and  jobbers,  the  same  charming  gayety  in  your  frolics 
with  the  *  Old  Dog  Tray ' ;  —  but  may  all  these  gifts  be 
developed  at  a  lesser  price !  ** 

But  I  hope  that  large  class  which  wants  the  improve- 
ment of  secondary  instruction  in  this  country  —  secondary 
instruction,  the  great  first  stage  of  a  liberal  education, 
coming  between  elementary  instruction,  the  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue  and  in  the  simplest  and  indispensable 
brandies  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  superior 
instruction,  the  instruction  given  by  universities,  the  sec- 
ond and  finishing  stage  of  a  liberal  education,  on  the  other 
•—  will  not  imagine  that  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  report  on  nine  existing  schools  can  seriously 
help  it  to  that  which  it  wants.  I  hope  it  will  steadily 
say  to  the  limited  class  whom  the  reform  of  these  nine 
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Bchoolfl  (if  they  need  reform)  truly  concerns  —  7\ia  re$ 
agitur.  These  nine  schools  are  by  their  constitution  such 
that  they  profess  to  reach  but  select' portions  of  the  mul- 
titudes that  are  claiming  secondary  instruction ;  and,  what- 
ever they  might  profess,  being  nine,  they  can  only  reach 
select  portions.  The  exhibition  which  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners have  given  us  of  these  schools  is  indeed  very 
interesting ;  I  hope  it  will  prove  very  useful.  But^  fi>r 
the  champions  of  the  true  cause  of  secondary  instruction^ 
for  those  interested  in  the  thorough  improvement  of  this 
most  important  concern,  the  centre  of  interest  is  not 
there.  Before  the  English  mind,  always  prone  to  throw 
itself  upon  details,  has  by  the  interesting  Report  of  the 
Public  School  Commissioners  been  led  completely  to 
throw  itself  upon  what,  afler  all,  in  this  great  concern  of 
secondary  instruction,  is  only  a  detail,  I  wish  to  show, 
with  all  the  clearness  and  insistance  I  can,  where  the  cen- 
tre of  interest  really  lies. 


I. 


^nrH)  see  secondary  instruction  treated  as  a  matter  of 
X  national  concern,  to  see  any  serious  attempt  to  make 
it  both  commensurate  with  the  numbers  needing  it  and  of 
good  quality,  we  must  cross  the  Channel.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  have  thought  themselves  precluded,  by  the 
limits  of  their  instructions,  from  making  a  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  system  of  secondary  instruction  on  the 
Continent  I  regret  that  they  did  not  trust  to  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  for  procuring  their  pardon  even 
if  they  somewhat  extended  their  scope,  and  made  their 
survey  of  foreign  secondary  instruction  exact.    This  they 
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could  have  done  onlj  by  investing  qualified  persons  with 
the  commission  to  seek,  in  their  name,  access  to  the  for- 
eign schools.  These  institutions  must  be  seen  at  work, 
and  seen  by  experienced  eyes,  for  their  operation  to  be 
properly  understood  and  described.  But  to  see  them  at 
work  the  aid  of  the  public  authorities  abroad  is  requisite ; 
and  foreign  governments,  most  prompt  in  giving  this  aid 
to  accredited  emissaries,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  chance  inquirer. 

In  1859  I  visited  France,  authorized  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  who  were  then  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
popular  education  in  England,  to  seek,  in  their  name,  in- 
formation respecting  the  French  primary  schools.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  cordial  help  afforded  to 
me  by  the  functionaries  of  the  French  government  for 
seeing  thoroughly  the  objects  which  I  came  to  study. 
The  higher  functionaries  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  primary  instruction  have  the  supervision  of  secondary 
instruction  also ;  and  their  kindness  enabled  me  occasion- 
ally to  see  something  of  the  secondary  schools,  —  institu- 
tions which  strongly  attracted  my  interest,  but  which  the 
Royal  Commissioners  had  not  authorized  me  to  study, 
and  which  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had 
not  directed  his  functionaries  to  show  me.  I  thus  saw 
the  Lyceum,  or  public  secondary  school,  of  Toulouse,  — - 
a  good  specimen  of  its  class.  To  make  clear  to  the 
English  reader  what  this  class  of  institutions  is,  with 
a  view  of  enabling  him  to  see,  afterwards,  what  is  the 
problem  respecting  secondary  instruction  which  we  in 
this  country  really  have  to  solve,  I  will  describe  the 
Toulouse  Lyceum. 

Toulouse,  the  chief  city  of  the  great  plain  of  Langae- 
doc,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  dignity,  and  impor- 
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tance,  has  one  of  the  principal  Ijceums  to  be  found  out  of 
Paris.     But  the  chief  town  of  every  French  departmeDt 
h»8  its  Ijceum,  and  the  considerable  towns  of  every  de- 
partment have  their  communal  colleges,  as  the  chief  town 
has  its  Ijceum.     These  establishment?  of  secondary  in- 
struction are  attached  to  academies,  local  centres  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction   at  Paris,  of  which 
there  are  sixteen  in  France.    The  head  of  an.  academy  is 
called  its  '^  rector,"  and  his  chief  ministers  are   called 
*  academy-inspectors."     The  superintendence  of  all  pub- 
lie  instruction  (under  the  general  control  of  the  Minister  , 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Paris)  was  given  by  M.  Guizot's 
education-law  to  the  academies ;  that  of  primary  instruc- 
tion has  been,  in  great  measure,  taken  away  from  them 
and  given  to  the  prefects ;  that  of  secondary  or  superior 
instruction  still  remains  to  them.     Toulouse  is*  the  seat 
of  an  academy  of  the  first  class,  with  a  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  eight  departments;  its  rector,  when  I  was 
there  in  1859,  was  an  ex-judge  of  the  Paris  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, M.  Rocher,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  of  great  intelli- 
gence, courtesy,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     Ill-health 
had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  judgeship,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  his  personal  friend,  had  given 
him  the  rectorate  of  Toulouse,  the  second  in  France  in 
point  of  rank,  as  a  kind  of  dignified  retreat.     The  posi- 
tion of  rector  in  France  much  resembles  that  of  one  of 
our  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.    M.  Rocher 
placed  me  under  the  guidance  of  his  academy-inspector, 
M.  Peyrot ;  and  M.  Peyrot,  after  introducing  me  to  the 
primary  inspectors  of  Toulouse,  and  enabling  me  to  make 
arrangements  with  them  for  visiting  the  primary  schools 
of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  kindly  took  me  over  the 
lyceum,  which  is  under  his  immediate  supervision. 
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A  French  lyceum  is  an  institution  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  state,  with  M  from  the  department  and 
commune.  The  communal  colleges  are  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  commune,  with  aid  from  the  state. 
The  Lyceum  of  Toulouse  is  held  in  large  and  somewhat 
gloomy  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  the  city ;  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings  have  in  a  number  of  towns  been  converted 
by  the  government  into  public-school  premises.  We 
were  received  by  the  provisevr,  M.  Seignette.  The  pro- 
visor  is  the  chief  functionary  —  the  head  master — of 
a  French  lyceum ;  he  does  not,  however,  himself  teach, 
but  manages  the  business  concerns  of  the  school,  adminis- 
ters its  finances,  and  is  responsible  for  its  general  conduct 
and  discipline ;  his  place  is  one  of  the  prizes  of  French 
secondary  instruction,  and  ihe  pro  visor,  having  himself 
served  a  .long  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher,  has .  all  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  superintending  his  professors. 
He,  like  the  professors,  has  gone  through  the  excellent 
normal  school  out  of  which  the  functionaries  of  secon- 
dary instruction  are  taken,  and  has  fulfilled  stringent 
conditions  of  training  and  examination.  Three  chaplains 
—  Roman  Catholic  priests  —  have  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  lyceum ;  a  Protestant  minister, 
however,  is  specially  appointed  to  give  this  instruction 
to  pupils  whose  parents  are  of  the  reformed  faith,  and 
these  pupils  attend,  on  Sundays,  their  own  Protestant 
places  of  worship.  The  lyceum  has  from  three  to  four 
hundred  scholars;  it  receives  both  boarders  and  day- 
scholars.  In  every  lyceum  which  receives  boarders  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  bourses,  or  public  scholarships, 
which  relieve  their  holders  from  all  cost  for  their  educa- 
tion. The  school  has  three  great  divisions,  each  with  its 
separate  school-rooms  and  playground.    The  playgrounds 
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are  large  courts,  planted  with  trees.  Attached  to  the  in- 
stitution, but  in  a  separate  building,  is  a  school  for  little 
boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  called  the  Petit  Ool' 
lege  ;  here  there  is  a  garden  as  well  as  a  playground,  and 
the  whole  school-life  is  easier  and  softer  than  in  the  ly- 
oeum,  and  adapted  to  the  tender  years  of  the  scholars. 
In  the  Petit  CoUeffe,  too,  there  are  both  boarders  and  day- 
scholars. 

The  school-rooms  of  the  lyceum  were  much  like  our 
school-rooms  here ;  large  bare  rooms,  looking  as  if  they 
had  seen  much  service,  with  their  desks  browned  and 
battered,  and  inscribed  with  the  various  carvings  of  many 
generations  of  school-boys.  The  cleanliness,  order,  and 
neatness  of  the  passages,  dormitories,  and  sick-rooms 
were  exemplary.  The  dormitories  are  vast  rooms,  with 
a  teacher's  bed  at  each  end ;  a  light  is  kept  burning  in 
them  all  the  night  through.  In  no  English  school  have  I 
seen  any  arrangements  for  the  sick  to  compare  with  those 
of  the  Toulouse  Lyceum.  The  service  of  the  infirmary^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  performed  by  Sisters  of  Charity.  *  The 
aspect  and  manners  of  these  nurses,  the  freshness  and 
airiness  of  the  rooms,  the  whiteness  and  fragrance  of  the 
great  stores  of  linen  which  one  saw  ranged  in  them,  made 
one  almost  envy  the  invalids  who  were  being  tended  in 
such  a  place  of  repose. 

In  the  playground  the  boys  —  dressed,  all  of  them,  in 
the  well-known  uniform  of  the  French  school-boy  — 
were  running,  shouting,  and  playing,  with  the  animation 
of  their  age ;  but  it  is  not  by  its  playgrounds  and  means 
of  recreation  that  a  French  lyceum,  as  compared  with  the 
half-dozen  great  English  public  schools,  shines.  The 
boys  are  taken  out  to  walk,  as  the  boys  at  Winchester 
used  to  be  taken  out  to  hUh;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
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French  school-boy's  walk  there  are  no  htUs  on  which  he 
is  turned  loose.  He  learns  and  practises  gymnastioB 
more  than  our  school-bojs  do ;  and  the  court  in  which 
he  takes  his  recreation  is  somewhat  more  spacious  and 
agreeable  than  we  English  are  apt  to  imagine  a  court  to 
be ;  but  it  is  a  poor  place  indeed  —  poor  in  itself  and  poor 
in  its  resources — compared  with  iheplaying-Jields  of  Etoi^ 
or  the  mecuis  of  Winchester,  or  the  close  of  Kugbj. 

Of  course  I  was  very  desirous  to  see  the  boys  in  their 
school-rooms,  and  to  hear  some  of  the  lessons ;  but  Mb 
Peyrot  and  M.  Seignette,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the 
world,  were  not  able  to  grant  to  an  unofficial  visitor  per** 
mission  to  do  this.  It  is  something  to  know  what  tho 
programme  of  studies  in  a  French  lyceum  is,  though  it 
would  be  fisir  more  interesting  to  know  how  that  pro* 
gramme  is  practically  carried  out.  But  the  programme 
itself  is  worth  examining :  it  is  the  same  for  every  lyceum 
in  France.*  It  is  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instru^ 
tion  in  Paris,  a  body  in  which  the  State,  the  Church,  the 
Freilch  Academy,  and  the  scholastic  profession,  are  all 
represented,  and  of  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  president.  The  programme  thus  fixed  is  promul- 
gated by  the  Minister's  authority,  and  ev^  lyceum  is 
bound  to  follow  it  I  have  before  me  that  promulgated 
by  M.  Guizot  in  1833  ;  the  variations  from  it,  up  to  the 
present  day,  are  but  slight  In  the  sixth,  or  lowest  dassy 
the  boys  have  to  learn  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar, and  their  reading  is  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Phasdru^ 
and,  along  with  the  fables  of  Phsedrus,  those  of  La  Fon- 
taine. For  the  next,  or  fiflbh  class,  the  reading  is  Ovid  in 
Latin,  Lucian's  Dialogues  and  Isocrates  in  Greek,  and 
Telemaque  in  French.  For  the  fourth,  besides  the  au- 
thors read  in  the  classes  below,  Yii'gil  in  Latin  and  Xen- 
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ophon  in  Greek,  and  in  French,  Voltaire's  CfharUs  XIL 
For  the  third,  Sallust  and  Cicero  are  added  in  liatZn, 
Homer  and  Plutarch's  Morcdia  in  Greek ;  in   French, 
Voltaire's  Steele  de  Louis  XTFI,  Massillon's  JPetit  Ooaremej 
Boilean,  and  extracts  from  Buffon.     For  the  second  class 
(our  fifth  form),  Horace,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  in  Latin  ;  in 
Greek,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Plato  and  Demosthenes ; 
in  French,  Bossuet's  Histoire  UhiverseUe^  and  Montes- 
quieu's   Grandeur  et    Decadence   des    jRamains.      The 
highest  class  (our  sixth  form),  is  divided  into  two,  a 
rhetoric  and  a  philosophy  class  ;  this  division,  —  which  is 
important,  and  which. is  daily  becoming,  with  the  authori- 
ties of  French  Public  Instruction,  an  object  of  greater 
importance,  —  is  meant  to  correspond  to  the  direction, 
literary  or  scientific,  which  the  studies  of  the  now  adnlt 
scholar  are  to  take.     In  place  of  the  Pindar,  Thucydides, 
Lucan,  and  Moliere,  of  the  rhetoric  class,  the  philosophy 
class  has  chemistry,  physics,  and  the  higher  ndithematics. 
Some  instruction  in  natural  science  finds  a  place  in  the 
School-course  of  every  class  ;  in  the  lower  classes,  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  human  physiology,  zoology,  bot- 
ftny,  and  geology ;  in  the  second  class  (fifth  form),  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  chemistry.    To  this  instruction 
in  natural  science  two  or  three  hours  a  week  are  allotted. 
About  the  same  time  is  allotted  to  arithmetic,  to  special 
instruction  in  history  and  geography,  and  to  modem  lan- 
guages ;  these  last,  however,  are  said  to  be  in  general  as 
imperfectly  learnt  in  the  French  public  schoob  as  they 
are  in  our  own.     Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the 
(Correction  of  composition.     Finally,  the  New  Testament, 
in  Latin  or  Greek,  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  reading  of 
each  class. 
'  On  Uiis  programme!- will  make  two  remarks,  suggested 
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by  comparing  it  with  that  of  anj  of  our  own  public  schools. 
It  has  the  scientific  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  moth- 
er^tongue  which  our  school-course  is  without,  and  is  ofteii 
blamed  for  being  without.  I  believe  that  the  scientific 
instruction  actually  acquired  by  French  school-boys  in  the 
lower  classes  is  very  little,  but  still  a  boy  with  a  taste  for 
science  finds  in  this  instruction  an  element  which  keeps 
his  taste  alive ;  in  the  special  class  at  the  head  of  the 
school  it  is  more  considerable,  but  not,  it  is  alleged,  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  this  special  class,  and  plans  for 
making  it  more  thorough  and  systematic  are  being  can- 
vassed. In  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  the  French 
school-boy  has  a  more  real  advantage  over  ours  ;  he  doeis 
certainly  learn  something  of  the  French  language  and 
literature,  and  of  the  English  our  school-boy  learns  noth- 
ing. French  grammar,  however,  is  a  better  instrument 
of  instruction  for  boys  than  English  grammar,  and  the 
French  literature  possesses  prose  works,  perhaps  eveii\ 
poetical  works,  more  fitted  to  be  used  as  classics  for 
school-boys  than  any  which  English  literature  possesses. 
•I  need  not  say  that  the  fitness  of  works  for  this  purpose 
depends  on  other  considerations  than  those  of  the  genius 
alone,  and  of  the  creative  force,  which  they  exhibit. 

The  regular  school-lessons  of  a  lyceuni  occupy  about 
twenty-two  hours  in  the  week,  but  among  these  regular 
school-lessons  the  lessons  in  modern  languages  are  not 
counted.  The  lessons  in  modern  languages  are  given  out 
of  school-hours  ;  out  of  school-hours,  too,  all  the  board- 
ers work  with  the  masters  at  preparing  their  lessons; 
each  boarder  has  thus  what  we  call  a  private  tutor,  but 
the  French  school-boy  does  not,  like  ours,  pay  extra  for 
his  private  tutor :  the  general  charge  for  board  and  in- 
struction covers  this  special  tuition. 
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Now  I  oome  to  the  important  matter  of  acbool-fees. 
Tliese  are  all  regulated  by  aathority ;  the  scale  of  diai^ 
in  every  lyoeom  and  commmial  college  mast  be  seen  and 
sanctioned  by  the  academjHnspector  in  order  to  have  le* 
gality.    A  daj-scholar  in  the  Toulouse  Ljoenm  pays,  in 
the  lowest  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  school,  110£ 
(42.  8s.  4d.)  a  year ;  in  the  second  division  he  pays  135£ 
{5L  Ss.  Ad.)  ;  in  the  thiid  and  highest  division,  180f.  (71L 
4s.  2</.)     If  he  wishes  to  share  m  the  special  tuition  of 
the  boarders,  he  pays  from  2il  to  4^  a  year  extra.     Next^ 
for  the  boarders.     A  boarder  pays,  for  his  whole  board 
and  instruction,  in  the  lowest  division,  800f.  (32L)  a  year; 
in  the  second  division,  850f.  (34/1)  ;  in  the  highest  divis- 
ion, 900f.  (36/L)     In  the  scientific  dass  the  charge  is  ^ 
extra.     The  payments  are  made  quarterly,  and  always 
in  advance.     Every  boarder  brings  with  him  an  outfit 
(trauiMecut)  valued  at  500£  (20^)  :  the  sum  paid  for  his 
board  and  instruction  covers,  besides,  all  &pense  for 
keeping  good  this  outfit,  and  all  charges  for  washing,  med- 
ical attendance,  books,  and  writing  materials.    The  meak^ 
though  plain,  are  good,  and  they  are  set  out  with  a  pro- 
priety and  a  regard  for  appearances  which,  when  I  was  a 
boy^  graced  no  school-dinners  that  I  ever  saw;  just  as, 
I  must  say,  even  in  the  normal  sdiools  for  elementary 
teachers,  the  dinne]>table  in  France  contrasted  strongly, 
by  its  dean  cloth,  arranged  napkins,  glass,  and  general 
neatness   of  service,  with  the  stained  doth,  ni^kinless 
knives  and  forks,  jacks  and  mugs,  hacked  joints  of  meat, 
and  stumps  of  loaves,  which  I  have  seen  on  the  dinner- 
table  of  normal  schools  in  England.    Ynth  us  it  is  always 
the  individual  that  is  filled,  and  the  public  that  is  sent 

empty  away. 

Such  may  be  the  cheapness  of  puUic  sdiool  edacatioi^ 
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when  that  education  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  public  econ- 
omy, to  be  administered  upon  a  great  scale,  with  rigid 
Bjstem  and  exact  superintendence,  in  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  school-keeper.*  But 
many  people,  it  will  be  said,  have  no  relish  for  such  cast- 
iron  schooling.  WeU,  then,  let  us  look  at  a  French 
school  not  of  the  state-pattern,  —  a  school  without  the 
guaranties  of  state-management,  but,  also,  without  the 
nniformity  and  constraint  which  this  management  intro- 
dttoes. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  seen  the  Toulouse  Lyceum, 
I  started  for  Soreze.  Sor^ze  is  a  village  in  the  depart- 
inent  of  the  Tarn,  a  department  bordering  upon  that  in 
which  Toulouse  stands ;  it  contains  one  of  the  most  suo- 
eessful  private  schools  in  France,  and  of  this  school,  in 
1859,  the  celebrated  Father  Lacordaire  was  director.  I 
left  Toulouse  by  railway  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  in  two 
hours  I  wAs  at  Castelnaudary,  an  old  Visigoth  place,  on  a 
hUl  rising  out  of  the  great  plain  of  Languedoc,  with  im- 
mense views  towards  the  Pyrenees  on  one  side  and  the 
Cevennes  on  l^e  other.  After  rambling  about  the  town 
for  an  hour,  I  started  for  Soreze  in  a  vehicle  exactly  like 
an  English  coach ;  I  was  outside  Mrith  the  driver,  and  the 
other  places,  inside  and  outside,  were  occupied  by  old 
pupils  of  the  Soreze  school,  who  were  going  there  for  the 
annual  fiu^  the  Speeches,  to  take  place  the  next  day. 

*  Vadmimtiration  de$  lye^es  est  c(nnplkeineiU  Aramgh'e  a  iouie  ieUe 
de  ipiculation  tt  de  profit,  says  the  Toulouse  prospectus  which  lies^  be- 
fore me;  "  A  lyceum  is  managed  not  in  the  least  as  a  matter  of  specu^ 
lation  or  profit** ;  and  this  Is  not  a  mere  advertising  puff,  for  the  public 
li  the  real  proprietor  of  the  lyoeanas,  which  it  has  fouoded  for  tba 
education  of  its  youth,  and  for  that  object  only;  the  directors  of  the 
lyceum  ate  simple  servants  of  the  public,  employed  by  the  public  a^ 
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They  were«  most  of  them,  young  men  from  die  Univeru- 
ties  of  Toulouse  and  Montpellier ;  two  or  three  were  set- 
tled in  Paris,  but,  happening  to  be  just  then  at  their 
homes,  at  B^ziers  or  Narbonne,  they  had  come  over  Hke 
the  rest :  they  seemed  a  good  set,  all  of  them,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  old  school  and  master  was  more 
according  to  one's  notions  of  English  school-life  than 
French.  We  had  to  cross  the  Montagne  JVaire^  an  out- 
lier of  the  Cevennes ;  the  elevation  was  not  great,  but 
the  air,  even  on  the  18th  of  May  in  Languedoc,  was 
sharp,  the  vast  distance  looked  gray  and  chill,  and  the 
whole  landscape  was  severe,  lonely,  and  desolate.  Sor^ze 
is  in  the  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Montagne  Noire, 
at  the  foot  of  gorges  running  up  into  the  Cevennes ;  at 
the  head  of  these  gorges  are  the  basins  from  which  the 
Conal  du  Midi  —  the  great  canal  uniting  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  the  Atlantic — ^^is  fed.  It  was  seven  o'clock 
when  we  drove  up  the  street,  shaded  with  large  trees,  of 
Soreze ;  my  fellow-travellers  showed  me  the  way  to  the 
school,  as  I  was  obliged  to  get  away  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  wanted,  therefore,  to  make  my  visit  that  even- 
ing. The  school  occupies  the  place  of  an  old  abbey, 
founded  in  757  by  Pepin  tlie  Little ;  for  several  hundred 
years  the  abbey  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Domini- 
cans, when,  iii  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  reign,  a  school  was 
attached  to  it  In  this  school  the  king  took  great  interest, 
and  himself  designed  the  dress  for  the  scholars.  The  es- 
tablishment was  saved  at  the  Revolution  by  the  tact  of 
the*  Dominican  who  was  then  at  its  head ;  he  resumed  the 
lay  dress,  and  returned,  in  all  outward  appearance,  to  the 
secular  life,  and  his  school  was  allowed  to  subsist  Under 
the  Restoration  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most 
aristocratic  schools  in  France,  but  it  had  much  declined 
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when  Laoordaire/in  1854,  took  charge  of  it  I  waited^ 
in  the  monastic-looking  court  (much  of  the  old  abbey  re-* 
mains  as  part  of  the  present  building)  while  mj  card,  with 
a  letter  which  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  to  whom  I  had 
been  introduced  through  Sir  George  Bowyer's  kindness, 
had  obtained  for  me  from  the  Superior  of  the  Dominicans, 
was  taken  up  to  Lacordaire ;  he  sent  down  word  directly 
that  he  would  see  me ;  I  was  shown  across  the  court,  up 
an  old  stone  staircase,  into  a  vast  corridor ;  a  door  in  this 
corridor  was  thrown  open,  and  in  a  large  bare  room,  with 
no  carpet  or  furniture  of  any  kind,  except  a  small  table, 
one  or  two  chairs,  a  small  bookcase,  a  crucifix,  and  some 
religious  pictures  on  the  walls,  Lacordaire,  in  the  dresa 
of  his  order,  white-robed,  hooded,  and  sandalled,  sat  be-» 
fore  me. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  this  remarkable  maa 
was  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  Charter  of  1880  had* 
promised  liberty  of  instruction, — liberty,  that  is,  for  per-) 
sons  outside  the  official  hierarchy  of  public  instruction 
to  open  schools.  This  promise  M.  Guizot's  celebrated 
School  Law  of  1833  finally  performed ;  but,  in  the  meaa 
time,  the  authorities  of  public  'iistrucdon  refused,  to  give 
effect  to  it  Lacordaire  and  IC  de  Montalembert  opened 
in  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  Mry,  1831,  an  independent  freo. 
school,  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  teachers ;  it 
was  closed  in  a  day  or  two  by  the  police,  and  its  youthful 
conductors  were  tried  before  the  Court  of  Peers  and  fined. 
This  was  Lacordaire's  first  public  appearance;  twenty-two 
years  later  his  last  sermon  in  Paris  was  preached  in  the. 
same  cause ;  it  was  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  schools  of, 
the  Christian  Brethren.  During  that  space  of  twenty* 
two  years  he  had  run  a  conspicuous  career,  but  on  another 
field  than  that  of  education ;  he  had  become  the  mo^t  ra-t 
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Bowned  preacher  in  Europe,  and  he  had 
in  France,  by  his  energy,  convicUon,  and  patience^  the 
fdigioQB  orders  banished  thence  since  the  Bey<datioii. 
Tltfoagh  this  career  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  follow  him ; 
with  the  heart  of  friendship  and  the  eloquence  of  genius, 
IC.  de  Moi^talembert  has  recently  written  its  history ;  bat 
I  must  point  out  two  characteristics  which  distinguished 
lum  in  it,  and  which  created  in  him  the  force  by  which, 
as  an  educator,  he  woi^ed,  the  force  by  which  he  most 
impressed  and  conmianded  the  young.  One  of  these  was 
his  passion  for  firm  order,  for  solid  government.  He 
called  our  age  an  age  *^  which  does  not  know  how  to 
obey," —  qui  ne  sait  guere  ob4ir.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  is  not  so  absolutely  a  matter  of  reproach  as  Lacor- 
daire  made  it ;  in  an  epoch  of  transition  society  may  and 
must  say  to  its  governors,  '^  Govern  me  according  to  my 
spirit,  if  I  am  to  obey  you."  One  cannot  doubt  that  La- 
oordalre  erred  in  mining  absolute  devotion  to  the  Church 
(maiheur  a  qui  troMe  Valise!)  the  watchword  of  a 
gifted  man  in  our  century;  one  cannot  doubt  that  he 
eired  in  affirming  that  "^  the  greatest  service  to  be  ren- 
dered to  Christianity  in  our  day  was  to  do  something  for 
tihe  revival  of  the  mediaBval  religious  orders."  Still,  he 
seized  a  great  truth  when  he  proclaimed  the  intrinsic 
weakness  and  danger  of  a  state  of  anarchy ;  above  all, 
when  he  applied  this  truth  in  the  moral  sphere  he  was 
incontrovertible,  fruitful  for  his  nation,  especially  fruitful 
for  the  young.  He  dealt  vigorously  with  himself,  and  he 
told  others  that  the  first  thing  for  them  was  to  do  the 
same;  he  placed  character  above  everything  else.  "One 
may  have  spirit,  learning,  even  genius,"  he  said,  "and  not 
ehanxder;  for  want  of  diaracter  our  age  is  the  age  of 
imscarriages.    Let  us  form  Christians  in  our  schools,  but, 
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first  of  all,  let  us  form  Christians  in  our  own  hearts ;  the 
one  great  thing  is  to  have  a  life  of  one^s  oumJ* 

Allied  to  this  characteristic  was  his  other,  —  his  pas- 
sion, in  an  age  which  seems  to  think  that  progress  can 
be  achieved  only  hj  our  herding  together  and  making  a 
noise,  for  the  antique  discipline  of  retirement  agd  silence. 
EQs  plan  of  life  for  himself,  when  he  first  took  orders,  was 
to  go  and  be  a  village  cur^  in  a  remote  province  in  France. 
M.  de  Qu41en,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  kept  him  in  the 
capital  as  chaplain  to  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation ;  he 
had  not  then  commenced  the  conferences  which  made  his 
reputation ;  he  lived  perfectly  isolated  and  obscure,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy.  "  It  is  with  delight,"  he  wrote 
at  this  time,  "^  that  I  find  my  solitude  deepening  round 
me ;  '  one  can  do  nothing  without  solitude,'  is  my  grand 
maxim.  A  man  is  formed  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.  To  withdraw  and  be  with  one's  self  and  with 
Qod^  is  the  greatest  strength  there  can  be  in  the  world." 
It  18  impossible  not  to  feel  the  serenity  and  sincerity  of 
these  words.  Twice  he  ref\ised  to  edit  the  Unwers ;  he 
refused  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Lou  vain.  In  1836, 
when  his  fame  filled  France,  he  disappeared  for  five 
years,  and  these  years  he  passed  in  silence  and  seclusion 
at  Rome.  He  came  back  in  1841  a  Dominican  monk ; 
agiun,  at  Notre  Dame,  that  eloquence,  that  ineffable 
accent,  led  his  countrymen  and  foreigners  captive;  he 
achieved  his  cherished  purpose  of  re-establishing  in 
France  the  religious  orders.  Then  once  more  he  dis- 
appeared, and  after  a  short  station  at  Toulouse  consigned 
himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  labor  and  obscurity 
of  Sor^ze.  ^  One  of  the  great  consolations  of  my  present 
life,"  he  writes  from  Sor^ze,  ^  is,  that  I  have  now  Grod 
and  the  young  for  my  sole  companions."      The  young, 
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with  their  fresh  sprit,  as  they  instinctivelj  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  character,  so,  too,  irresistibly  receive  an 
influence  from  souls  which  live  habitually  with  GkxL 

Lacordaire  received  me  with  great  kindnessl  He  was 
above  the  middle  height,  with  an  excellent  countenance: 
great  dignity  in  his  look  and  bearing,  but  nothing  aspedc; 
his  manners  animated,  and  every  gesture  and  movement 
showing  the  orator.  He  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  and  to  see  the  school  festival,  the  fete  des  an- 
dens  eleves;  but  I'  could  not  stop.  Then  he  ordered 
lights,  for  it  was  growing  dark,  and  insisted  on  showing 
me  all  over  the  place  that  evening.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  lights  he  asked  me  much  about  Oxford;  1 
had  already  heard  from  his  old  pupils  that  Oxford  was  a 
jGAvorite  topic  with  him,  and  that  he  held  it  up  to  them  as 
a  model  of  everything  that  was  venerable.  Lights  csme, 
and  we  went  over  the  establishment ;  the  school  then 
contained  nearly  three  hundred  pupils,  —  a  great  rise 
since  Lacordaire  first  came  in  1854,  but  not  so  many  as 
the  school  has  had  in  old  days.  It  is  said  that  Lacordaire 
at  one  time  resorted  so  frequently  to  expulsion  as  rather 
to  alarm  people. 

Soreze,  under  his  management,  chiefly  created  interest 
by  the  sort  of  competition  which  it  maintained  with  the 
lyceums,  or  state  schools.  A  private  school,  in  Franoe, 
cannot  be  opened  without  giving  notice  to  the  public  an- 
thorities ;  the  consent  of  these  authorities  is  withheld  if 
the  premises  of  the  proposed  school  are  improper,  or  if 
its  director  fails  to  produce  a  certificate  of  probation  and 
a  certificate  of  competency,  —  that  is,  if  he  has  not  served 
for  five  years  in  a  secondary  school,  and  passed  the  au- 
thorized public  examination  for  secondary  teachers.  Fi' 
nally,  the  school  is  always  subject  to  state-inspecdon,  to 
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asoertain  that  pupils  are  properly  lodged  and  fed,  and 
that  the  teaching  contains  nothing  contrary  to  public 
morality  and  to  the  laws ;  and  the  school  may  be  closed 
by  the  public  authorities  on  an  inspector's  report,  duly 
verified.  Still,  for  an  establishment  like  the  Soreze 
school,  the  actual  state-interference  comes  to  vgry  little ; 
the  Minister  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  probation,  and  holy  orders  are  accepted  in  the 
place  of  the  certificate  of  competency  (the  examination 
in  the  seminary  being  more  difficult  than  the  examination 
for  this  latter).  In  France  the  state  (Machiavel  as  we 
English  think  it),  in  naming  certain  matters  as  the  ob^ 
jects  of  its  supervision  in  private  schools,  means  what  it 
says,  and  does  not  go  beyond  these  matters;  and,  for 
these  matters,  the  name  of  a  man  like  Lacordaire  serves 
as  a  guaranty,  and  is  readily  accepted  as  such. 

All  the  boys  at  Soreze  are  boarders,  and  a  boarder's 
expenses  here  exceed  by  about  8^  or  10/.  a  year  his  ex- 
penses at  a  lyoeum.  The  programme  of  studies  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  lyceums,  but  the  military  system 
of  these  state-schools  Lacordaire  repudiated.  Instead 
of  the  vast  common  dormitories  of  the  lyceums,  every 
boy  had  his  little  cell  to  himself;  that  was,  afler  all,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  the  great  difference.  But  immense 
stress  was  laid,  too,  upon  physical  education,  which  the  ly- 
ceums are  said  too  much  to  neglect.  Lacordaire  showed 
me  with  great  satisfaction  the  stable,  with  more  than 
twenty  horses,  and  assured  me  that  all  the  boys  were 
taught  to  ride.  There  was  the  salle  (Tescrime,  where 
they  fenced,  the  armory  full  of  guns  and  swords,  the 
shooting  gallery,  and  so  on.  All  this  is  in  our  eyes  a 
little  fantastic,  and  does  not  replace  the  want  of  cricket 
and  foot-ball  in  a  good  field,  and  of  freedom  to  roam  over 
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ftbe  ooontry  oat  of  sdiool-hoan ;  in  Fnoioe,  bowerer  it 
18  a  good  deal ;  and  then  twice  a  week  all  the  boys  naed 
to  torn  oot  with  LaocHidaire  upon  the  moontainsy  to  their 
great  enjoyment,  as  the  Sor^e  people  said,  the  Father 
himBelf  h^g  more  yig(Mt>Q8  than  any  of  them.     And  the 
old  abhey  school  has  a  small  park  adjtHning  it,  with  the 
moontains  rising  dose  behind,  and  it  has  beantiful  trees 
in  its  coortSy  and  by  no  means  the  dismal  banack-lodE 
•f  a  lyoeom.    Laoordaire  had  a  staff  of  more  than  fiflr 
teachers  and  helpers,  about  half  of  these  being  members 
of  his  own  religions  order, —  Dominicans;   all  oo-oper- 
ated  in  some  way  or  other  in  conducting  the  school.    La- 
oordaire used  never  to  give  school-lessons  himself,  bat 
scarcely  a  Sunday  passed  without  his  preaching  in  the 
efaapel.    The  highest  and  most  distinguished  boys  formed 
a  body  called  the  hutituU^  with  no  governing  powers  like 
those  of  our  sixth  form,  but  with  a  sort  of  common-room 
to  themselves,  and  with  the  privilege  of  having  their  meals 
with  Lacordaire  and  his  staff.    I  was  shown,  too,  a  SalU 
^IUuiire9j  or  Hall  of  Worthies,  into  which  the  boys  are 
introduced  on  high  days  and  holidays ;  we  should  think 
this  fanciful,  but  I  found  it  impressive.    The  hall  is  dec- 
orated with  busts  of  the  chief  of  the  former  scholars,  some 
of  them  very  distinguished.    Among  these  busts  was  that 
of  Henri  de  Larochejacquelin  (who  was  brought  up  here 
at  Sor^ze),  with  his  noble,  speaking  countenance,  his  Yen- 
dean  hat,  and  the  heart  and  cross  on  lus  breast     There 
was,  besides,  a  theatre  for  public  recitations.    We  ended 
with  the  chapel,  in  which  we  found  all  the  school  assem- 
bled ;  a  Dominican  was  reading  to  them  from  the  pulpit 
an  edifying  life  of  a  scapegrace  converted  to  seriousness 
by  a  bad  accident,  much  better  worth  listening,  to  than 
most  sermons.    When  it  was  over,  Laoordaire  "whispered 
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to  me  to  ask  if  I  would  stay  for  the  prajere  or  go  at  onoe. 
I  stayed ;  they  were  very  short  and  simple ;  and  I  saw 
the  boys  disperse  aflerwiurds*  The  gayety  of  the  little 
ones  and  their  evident  fondness  for  the  Ph^e  was  a  pretty 
sight.  As  we  went  ont  of  chapel,  one  of  them,  a  little 
fellow  of  ten  or  eleven,  ran  from  behind  ns,  snatched, 
with  a  laughing  face,  Laoordaire's  hand,  and  kissed  it ; 
Lacordaire  smiled,  and  patted  his  head.  When  I  read 
the  other  day  in  M.  de  Montalembert's  book  how  Laco- 
daire  had  said,  shortly  before  his  death :  "  I  have  always 
tried  to  serve  €rod,  the  Church,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  besides  these,  I  have  loved — 0,  dearly  loved! 
— children  and  young  people,"  I  thought  of  this  incident. 
Lacordaire  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  our  great  Eng- 
lish schools,  their  character,  or  recent  history ;  but  then  no 
Frenchman,  except  a  very  few  at  Paris  who  know  more 
than  anybody  in  the  world,  knows  anything  about  any- 
thing. However  I  have  seen  few  people  more  impre^ 
sive ;  he  was  not  a  great  modem  thinker,  but  a  great 
Christian  orator  of  the  fourth  century,  bom  in  the  nine- 
teenth ;  playing  his  part  in  the  nineteenth  century  not  so 
successfully  as  he  would  have  played  it  in  the  fourth,  but 
still  nobly*  I  would  have  given  much  to  stay  longer  with 
him,  as  he  kindly  pressed  me ;  I  was  tempted,  too,  by 
hearing  that  it  was  likely  he  would  make  a  speech  the 
next  day.  Never  did  any  man  so  give  one  the  sense  of 
his  being  a  natural  oratm*,  perfect  in  ease  and  simplicity* 
They  told  me  that  on  Sunday,  when  he  preached,  he 
hardly  ever  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  but  B^pcke  to  them 
from  his  place  ^^  sans  f agon  *'  But  I  had  an  engagement 
to  keep  at  Carcassone  at  a  certain  hour,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go.  At  nine  I  took  leave  of  Lacordaire  and 
returned  to  the  village  inn,  dean,  because  it  is  frequented 
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bj  the  relations  of  pupOs.  There  I  supped  with  my 
fellow-travellers,  the  old  scholars ;  charming  companions 
they  proved  themselves.  Late  we  sat,  much  vin  de  Co- 
hars  we  drank,  and  great  friends  we  became.  Before  we 
parted,  one  of  them,  the  B^ziers  youth  studying  at  Paris, 
with  the  amiability  of  his  race  assured  me  (God  forgive 
him!)  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  my  poems.  Bj 
five  the  next  morning  I  had  started  to  return  to  Castel- 
naadary.  Recrossing  the  Montague  Noire  in  tlie  earlj 
morning  was  very  cold  work,  but  the  view  was  inconceiv- 
ably grand.  I  caught  the  train  at  Castelnaudary,  and 
was  at  Carcassone  by  eleven ;  there  I  saw  a  school,  and 
I  saw  the  old  dty  of  Carcassone.  I  am  not  going  to 
describe  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
saying.  Let  everybody  see  the  cite  de  Carcassone,  It  is, 
indeed,  as  the  antiquarians  call  it,  the  Middle  Age  Her- 
culaneum.  When  you  first  get  sight  of  the  old  city,  which 
is  behind  the  modern  town,  —  when  you  have  got  clear  of 
the  modem  town,  and  come  out  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
Aude,  and  see  the  walled  citS  upon  the  hill  before  you,— 
yon  rub  your  eyes  and  think  that  you  are  looking  at  a  vig- 
nette in  Ivanhoe. 

Thus  I  have  enabled,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  English 
reader  to  see  what  a  French  lyceum  is  like,  and  what  a 
French  private  school,  competing  with  a  lyceum,  is  like. 
I  have  given  him,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  facts.  Now  for 
the  application  of  these  facts.  What  is  the  problem  re- 
specting secondary  instruction  which  we  in  this  country 
have  to  solve?  What  light  do  these  facts  throw  upon 
that  problem  ? 
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FOB  the  serious  thinker,  for  the  real  student  of  the 
question  of  secondary  instruction,  the  problem  re- 
specting secondary  instruction  which  we  in  England  have 
to  solve  is  this  :  —  Why  cannot  we  have  throughout  Eng- 
land, —  as  the  French  have  throughout  France,  as  the 
Germans  have  throughout  Germany,  as  the  Swiss  have 
throughout  Switzerland,  as  the  Dutch  have  throughout 
Holland,  —  schools  where  the  children  of  our  middle  and 
professional  classes  may  obtain,  at  the  rate  of  from  20L 
to  50/.  a  year,  if  they  are  boarders,  at  the  rate  of  from  5L 
to  15/1  a  year  if  they  are  day-scholars,  an  education  of  as 
good  quality,  with  as  good  guaranties,  social  character, 
and  advantages  for  a  future  career  in  the  world,  as  the 
education  which  French  children  of  the  corresponding 
class  can  obtain  from  institutions  like  that  of  Toulouse  or 
Sor^ze  ? 

There  is  the  really  important  question.  It  is  vain  to 
meet  it  by  propositions  which  may,  very  likely,  be  true, 
but  which  are  quite  irrelevant.  "  Your  French  Etons," 
I  am  told,  "  are  no  Etons  at  all ;  there  is  nothing  like  an 
Eton  in  France."  I  know  that.  Very  likely  France  is 
to  be  pitied  for  having  no  Etons,  but  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  substitute,  to  the  compensation.  The  English 
public  school  produces  the  finest  boys  in  the  world ;  the 
Toulouse  Lyceum  boy,  the  Sor^ze  College  boy,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  them.  Well,  lef  me  grant  all  that  too. 
But  then  there  are  only  some  five  or  six  schools  in  Eng- 
land to  produce  this  specimen-boy ;  and  they  cannot  pro- 
duce him  cheap.  Rugby  and  Winchester  produce  him  at 
about  1202.  a  year ;  Eton  and  Harrow  (and  the  Eton 
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school-boy  is  perhaps  justly  taken  as  the  most  perfect 
type  of  this  highly^xtolled  class)  cannot  produce  him  for 
much  less  than  200L  a  year.  TantcB  molts  erat  Bo- 
manam  cohdere  gmU&m^  —  such  a  busineds  is  it  to  prodace 
an  article  so  superior.  Bat  for  the  common  wear  and 
tear  of  middling  life,  and  at  rates  tolerable  for  middling 
people,  what  do  we  prodnce  ?  What  do  we  produce  at 
^OL  a  year  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  schools  which 
undertake  for  us  this  humbler,  but  far  more  widely-iote^ 
esting  production  ?  Ate  they  as  good  as  the  Tooloase 
Lyceum  and  the  Sor^ze  College  ?  That  is  the  qnestian. 
Suppose  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Sdiool 
Ckimmissioners  bring  about  in  the  great  public  schools  all 
the  reforms  which  a  judicious  reformer  could  desire;— 
suppose  that  they  produce  the  best  possible  application 
of  endowments,  the  best  possible  mode  of  election  to  nun* 
terships ;  that  they  lead  to  a  wise  revision  of  the  faookfl 
«nd  subjects  of  study,  to  a  reinforcing  of  the  matdiematia 
and  of  the  modem  languages,  where  these  are  found 
weak ;  to  a  perf<ecting,  finally,  of  all  boarding  arrange- 
ments and  discipline :  nothing  will  yet  have  -been  done 
towards  providing  ^r  the  great  want, — the  want  of  i 
secondary  instruction  at  okice  reasonably  cheap  and  rea- 
sonably good.  Suppose  that  the  l*ec6mm^)dation8  of 
the  Commissioners  acoomplidh  somelking  even  in  this 
direction,  — ^  supp<)Be  that  the  cost  of  educadng  a  boy  at 
Bugby  is  reduced  to  about  100/.  a  year,  and  the  cost  of 
edncatitig  a  boy  at  Eton  to  about  150Z.  a  year, — no  cue 
acquainted  with  the  stibject  will  think  it  practicable,  or 
even,  under  present  circumstances,  desirable,  to  efibct  in 
the  cost  of  education  in  these  two  schools  a  greater  re- 
duction than  this.  And  what  will  thk  reduction  amoimt 
to  ?   A  boon ' —  in  some  cases  a  very  considerable  boon 
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—  to  those  who  now  frequent  these  schools.  But  what 
will  it  do  for  the  great  class  now  in  want  of  proper 
secondary  instruction  ?  Nothing :  for  in  the  first  place 
these  schools  are  hut  two,  and  are  full,  or  at  least  suffi- 
cientlj  full,  alreadj ;  in  the  second  place,  if  they  were 
able  to  hold  all  the  boys  in  England,  the  class  I  speak  of 
would  still  be  excluded  from  them,  —  excluded  by  a  cost 
of  lOOL  or  160L  just  as  much  as  by  a  cost  of  120L  or 
200L  A  certain  number  of  the  professional  class,  with 
incomes  quite  inadequate  to  such  a  charge,  will,  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  establishment  of  their  children,  make  a 
brave  effort,  and  send  them  to  Eton  or  Rugby  at  a  cost 
of  150/.  or  lOOL  a  year.  But  they  send  them  there  al- 
ready, even  at  the  existing  higher  rate.  The  great  mass 
of  middling  people,  with  middling  incomes,  not  having  for 
their  children's  future  establishment  in  life  plans  which 
make  a  public-school  training  indispensable^  will  not 
make  this  effort,  will  not  pay  for  their  children's  schooling 
a  price  quite  disproportionate  to  their  means.  They  de- 
mand a  lower  school  charge,  —  a  school  charge  like  that 
of  Toulouse  or  Soreze. 

And  they  find  it  They  have  only  to  open  the  7%fnes, 
There  they  read  advertisement  upon  advertisement,  of-i 
fering  them,  ^'conscientiously  offering"  them,  in  almost 
any  part  of  England  which  suits  their  convenience^ 
^  Education,  20L  per  annum,  no  extras.  Diet  unlimited, 
and  of  the  best  description.  The  education  comprises 
Gieek,  Latin,  and  German,  French  by  a  resident  native, 
mathematics,  algebra,  mapping,  globes,  and  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  first-rate  commercial  education."  Physical, 
moral,  mental,  and  spiritual,  —  all  the  wants  of  their 
children  will  be  sedulously  cared  for.  They  are  invited 
to  an  '^  Educational  Home,"  where  ''  discipline  is  based 
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upon  moral  influence  and  emulation,  and  every  eflbrt  is 
made  to  combine  home-comforts  with  school-traininsr. 
Terms  inclusive  and  moderate."  If  they  have  a  child 
with  an  awkward  temper,  and  needing  special  manage- 
ment, even  for  this  particular  child  the  wonderful  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  in  this  great 
commercial  country,  will  be  found  to  have  made  perfect 
provision.  **  Unmanageable  boys  or  youths  (up  to  twenty 
years)  are  made  perfectly  tractable  and  gentlemanly  in 
one  year  by  a  clergyman  near  town,  whose  peculiarly 
persuasive  high  moral  and  religious  training  at  once  ele- 
vates," etc.  And  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  provided  by 
the  simple,  natural  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  without,  as  the  TKmes  beautifully  says,  ^the 
fetters  of  endowment  and  the  interference  of  the  execu- 
tive." Happy  country!  Happy  middle  classes!  Well 
may  'the  2Kmes  congratulate  them  with  such  fervency ; 
well  may  it  produce  dithyrambs,  while  the  newspapers 
of  less-€avored  countries  produce  only  leading  articles ; 
well  may  it  declare  that  the  fabled  life  of  the  Happy 
Islands  is  already  beginning  amongst  us. 

But  I  have  no 'heart  for  satire,  though  the  occasion  in- 
vites it.  No  one,  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject, 
will  -venture  to  affirm  that  these  "educational  homes'* 
give,  or  can  give,  ttat  which  they  "  conscientiously  offer," 
No  one,  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject,  will  seriously 
affirm  that  they  give,  or  can  give  an  education  compara- 
ble to  that  given  by  the  Toulouse  and  Sor^ze  schools. 
And  why  ?  Because  they  want  the  securities  which,  to 
make  them  produce  even  half  of  what  they  offer,  are  in- 
dispensable, —  the  securities  of  supervision  and  publicity. 
By  ttds  time  we  know  pretty  well  that  to  trust  to  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand  to  ^o  for  us  all  that  we 
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want  in  providing  education  is  to  lean  upon  a  broken 
reed.  We  trusted  to  it  to  give  n.^  fit  elementary  schools 
till  its  impotence  became  conspicuous  ;  we  have  thrown  it 
aside,  and  called  upon  state-aid,  with  the  securities  ac- 
companying this,  to  give  us  elementary  schools  more 
like  what  they  should  be ;  we  have  thus  founded  in  ele- 
mentary education, a  system  still,  indeed,  far  from  perfect, 
but  living  and  fruitful,  —  a  system  which  will  probably 
survive  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  destruction.  In 
secondary  education  the  impotence  of  this  principle  of 
supply  and  demand  is  as  signal  as  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  mass  of  mankind  know  good  butter  from  bad, 
and  tainted  meat  from  fresh,  and  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  may,  perhaps,  be  relied  on  to  give  us  sound 
meat  and  butter.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  so 
v?ell  know  what  distinguishes  good  teaching  and  training 
from  bad ;  they  do  not  here  know  what  they  ought  to  de- 
mand, and  therefore  the  demand  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
give  us  the  right  supply.  Even  if  they  knew  what  they 
ought  to  demand,  they  have  no  sufficient  means  of  test- 
ing whether  or  no  this  is  really  supplied  to  them.  Se- 
curities, therefore,  are  needed.  The  great  public  schools 
of  England  offer  securities  by  their  very  publicity;  by 
their  wealth,  importance,  and  connections,  which  attract 
general  attention  to  them ;  by  their  ol(f  reputation,  which 
they  cannot  forfeit  without  disgrace  and  danger.  The 
appointment  of  the  Public  School  Commission  is  a  proof, 
that  to  these  moral  securities  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
great  public  schools  may  be  added  the  material  security 
of  occasional  competent  supervision.  I  will  grant  that 
the  great  schools  of  the  Continent  do  not  offer  the  same 
moral  securities  to  the  public  as  Eton  or  Harrow. 
They  offer  them  in  a  certain  measure,  but  certainly  not 
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in  so  large  measure ;  they  have  not  by  any  means  so 
much  importance,  by  any  means  so  much  reputadon. 
Therefore  they  offer,  in  ^eu:  larger  measure,  the  other 
security,  —  the  security  of  competent  supervision.  TVith 
them  this  supervision  is  not  occasional  and  extraordinary, 
but  periodic  and  regular  ;  it  is  not  explorative  only ;  it  is 
also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  authoritative. 

It  wOl  be  said  that  between  the  ^  educational  home  " 
and  Eton  there  is  a  long  series  of  schools,  with  many 
gradations ;  and  that  in  this  series  are  to  be  found  schools 
hr  less  expensive  than  Eton,  yet  offering  moral  securities 
as  Eton  offers  them,  and  as  the  '^  educational  home  ^  does 
not  Cheltenham,  Bradfield,  Marlborough,  are  instances 
which  will  occur  to  every  one.  It  is  true  that  these  schools 
offer  securities ;  it  is  true  that  the  mere  presence,  at  the 
head  of  a  school,  of  a  distinguished  master  like  Mr.  Brad- 
ley is,  perhaps,  the  best  moral  security  which  can  be  of- 
fered. But,  in  the  first  place,  these  schools  are  thinly 
scattered  over  the  country;  we  have  no  provision  for 
planting  such  schools  where  they  are  most  wanted,  or  for 
insuring  a  due  supply  of  them.  Cheltenham,  Bradfield, 
and  Marlborough  are  no  more  a  due  provision  for  the 
Northumberland  boy  than  the  Bordeaux  Lyceum  is  a  due 
provision  for  the  little  Alsatian.  In  the  second  place. 
Are  these  schools  cheap?  Even  if  they  were  cheap 
once,  does  not  their  very  excellence,  in  a  country  where 
schools  at  once  good  and  cheap  are  rare,  tend  to  deprive 
them  of  their  cheapness  ?  Marlborough  was,  I  believe — 
perhaps  it  still  is  —  the  cheapest  of  them ; .  Marlborough 
is  probably  just  now  the  best^taught  school  in  England; 
and  Marlborough,  therefore,  has  raised  its  school-charge. 
Marlborough  was  quite  right  in  so  doing,-for  Marlborough 
is  an  individual  institution,  bound  to  guard  its  own  inter- 
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ests  and  to  profit  bj  Its  own  successes,  and  not  bound  to 
provide  for  the  general  educational  wants  of  the  oonntrj. 
But  what  makes  the  school-charge  of  the  Tonlonse  Ly- 
ceum remain  moderate,  however  eminent  maj  be  the 
merits  of  the  Toulouse  masters,  or  the  successes  of  the 
Toulouse  pupils?  It' is  that  the  Toulouse  Lyceum  is  a 
public  institution,  administered  in  view  of  the  general  ed- 
ucational wants  of  France,  and  not  of  its  own  individual 
preponderance.  And  what 'makes  (or  made,  alas!)  the 
school-charge  of  the  Sor^ze  College  remain  moderate, 
even  with  a  most  distinguished  and  attractive  director, 
like  Lacordaire,  at  its  head  ?  It  was  the  organization  of  a 
complete  system  of  secondary  schools  throughout  France, 
the  abundant  supply  of  'institutions,  with  at  once  respect- 
able guaranties  and  reasonable  charges,  fixing  a  general 
mean  of  school-cost  which  even  the  most  successful  pri- 
vate school  cannot  venture  much  to  exceed. 

After  all,  it  is  the  ^^  educational  home,"  and  not  Brad- 
field  or  Marlborough,  which  supplies  us  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  rate  of  charges  which  secondary  instruc- 
tion, if  it  is  ever  to  be  organized  on  a  great  scale,  and  to 
reach  those  who  are  in  need  of  it,  must  inevitably  adopt. 
People  talk  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign  countries, 
and  of  the  deamess  of  this ;  everything  costs  more  here, 
they  say,  than  it  does  abroad ;  good  education,  like  every- 
thing else.  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute,  I  am  willing  to  make 
some  allowance  for  this  plea  :  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  too  much,  however,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  with  a  secondary  instruction  failing 
Just  where  our  present  secondary  instruction  fails,  —  a 
secondary  instruction  which,  out  of  the  multitude  needing 
it,  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  make  sacrifices  to  get;  the 
many,  who  do  not  like  sacrifices,  go  without  it    If  we  fix 
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a  school-charge  varying  from  25/1  to  50^  a  year,  I  am 
euro  we  have  fixed  the  outside  rate  which  the  great  body 
of  those  needing  secondary  instruction  will   ever   pay. 
Sir  John  Coleridge  analyzes  this  body  into  ^  the  clergy 
of  moderate  or  contracted  incomes  "  (and  that  means  the 
immense  majority  of  the  dergy),  "  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  medical  men,  solicitors,  and  gentry  of  large 
families  and  small  means."     Many  more  elements  might 
be  enumerated.     Why  are  the  manufacturers  left  out? 
The  very  rich,  among  these,  are  to  be  counted  by  ones, 
the  middling  sort  by  hundreds.    And  when  Sir  John  Cole- 
ndge  separates  '<  tenant-farmers,  small  landholders,  and 
retail  tradesmen,"  into  a  class  by  themselves,  and  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  a  separate  da^^s  of  schools  for  them, 
he  carries  the  process  of  distinction  and  demarcation  fur- 
ther than  I  can  think  quite  desirable.     But  taking  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  class  requiring  a  liberal  education 
as  he  assigns  them,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  a  sum 
ranging  from  25/.  to  50/L  a  year  is  as  much  as  those  whom 
he  enumerates  can  in  general  be  expected  to  pay  for  a 
son's  education,  and  as  much  as  they  need  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  a  sound  and  valuable  education,  if  secondary 
instruction  were  organized  as  it  might  be.     It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that. a  reduced  rate  of  charge  for 
boarders,  at  a  good  boarding-school,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  benefit  to  the  dass  of  parents  in  question  —  pei^ 
haps  not  even  the  principal  benefit  —  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  instruction  brings  with  it.     It  brings 
with  it,  also,  by  establishing  its  schools  in  proper  numbers, 
and  all  over  the  country,  facilities  for  bringing  up  many 
boys  as  day-scholars  who  are  now  brought  up  as  boarders. 
At  present  many  people  send  their  sons  to  a  boarding- 
school  when  they  would  much  rather  keep  them  at  home, 
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because  they  have  no  suitable  school  within  reach.  Opin- 
iona  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  best  for  a  boy  to  live  at 
home  or  to  go  away  to  school,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  of  the  two  modes  of  bringing  him  up  is  the  cheap- 
est for  his  parents ;  and  those  (and  they  are  many)  who 
think  that  the  continuation  of  home-life  along  with  his 
schooling  is  far  best  for  the  boy  himself,  would  enjoy  a 
double  benefit  in  having  suitable  schools  made  accessible 
to  them* 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  an  institution,  or  rather  a 
group  of  institutions,  exists,  offering  to  the  middle  classes, 
at  a  charge  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  the  20/.  *'  educa- 
tional home,"  an  education  affording  considerable  guaran- 
ties for  its  sound  character.  I  mean  the  College  of  St 
Nicholas,  Lancing,  and  its  affiliated  schools.  This  insti- 
tution certainly  demands  a  word  of  notice  here,  and  no 
word  of  mine,  regarding  Mr.  Woodard  and  his  labors, 
shall  be  wanting  in  unfeigned  interest  and  respect  f<H: 
them.  Still,  I  must  confess  that,  as  I  read  Mr.  Wood- 
ard's  programme,  and  as  I  listened  to  an  excellent  ser- 
mon from  the  Dean  of  Chichester  in  recommendation  of 
it,  that  programme  and  that  sermon  seemed  to  me  irre- 
sistibly to  lead  towards  conclusions  which  they  did  not 
reach,  and  the  conclusions  which  they  did  reach  were  far 
from  satisfying.  Mr.  Woodard  says  with  great  truth: 
^  It  may  be  asked,  Why  cannot  the  shopkeeper-dass  edu- 
cate their  own  children  without  charity  ?  It  may  be  an- 
swered, Scarcely  any  class  in  the  country  does  educate 
its  own  children  without  some  aid.  Witness  the  enor- 
mous endowments  of  our  universities  and  public  schools, 
where  the  sons  of  our  well-to-do  people  resort.  Witness 
our  national  scboob  supported  by  state  grants,  and  by 
parochial  and  national  subscriptions.    On  the  other  hand| 
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the  lower  middle  class  **  (Mr.  Woodard  miglit  quite  prop- 
erlj  have  said  the  middle  class  in  general), ''  politicallj  a 
very  important  one,  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  for  its 
education  on  private  desultory  enterprise.  This  class,  in 
this  land  of  education,  gets  nothing  out  of  the  inillimi*? 
given  annually  for  this  purpose  to  every  dass  except 
themselves."  In  his  sermon  Dr.  Hook  spoke,  in  his 
cordial,  manly  way,  mckch  to  the  same  effect. 

This  was  the  grievance ;  what  was  the  remedy  ?  That 
this  great  class  should  he  rescued  from  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  private  desultory  enterprise  ?  That,  in  this  land 
of  education,  it  should  henceforth  get  something  out  of 
the  millions  given  annually  for  this  purpose  to  every  class 
except  itself?  That  in  an  age  w:hen  '^  enormous  endow- 
ments,'*  —  the  form  which  puhlic  aid  took  in  earlier  ages, 
and  taking  which  form  public  aid  founded  in  those  ages 
the  universities  and  the  public  schools  for  the  benefit, 
along  with  the  upper  dass,  of  this  very  middle  dass 
which  is  now,  by  the  irresistible  course  of  events,  in 
great  measure  excluded  from  them,  —  that  in  an  age,  I 
say,  when  these  great  endowments,  this  mediaeval  fonn 
of  public  aid,  have  ceased,  public  aid  should  be  brought 
to  these  classes  in  that  simpler  and  more  manageable  form 
which  in  modem  societies  it  assumes,  —  the  form  of  pub- 
lic grants,  with  the  guaranties  of  supervision  and  responsi- 
bility? The  universities  receive  public  grants;  for  — 
not  to  speak  of  the  payment  of  certain  professors  *  by  the 
state  —  that  the  state  regards  the  endowments  of  the 
universities  as  in  reality  public  grants,  it  proves  by  as- 

*  These  professors  are  now  nominally  paid  by  the  nniyersity;  but 
tho  university  pays  them  in  consideration  of  the  remission  to  her,  by 
the  state,  of  certain  duties  of  greater  amount  than  the  salaries  which 
Die  state  used  to  pay  to  these  professors.  They  are  stiU,  therefore^  m 
fibot,  paid  by  the  state. 
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Bummg  to  itself  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  disposal 
of  them ;  the  elementary  schools  receive  public  grants. 
Why,  then,  should  not  our  secondary  schools  receive  pub- 
lic grants  ?  But  this  question  Mr.  Woodard  (I  do  not 
Uame  him  for  it,  he  had  a  special  function  to  perform) 
never  touches.  He  falls  back  on  an  Englishman's  favor- 
ite  panacea,  —  A  subscription.  He  has  built  a  school  at 
Lancing,  and  a  school  at  Shoreham,  and  he  proposes  to 
build  a  bigger  school  than  either  at  Balcombe.  H^  asks 
for  a  certain  number  of  subscribers  to  give  him  contribu- 
tions for  a  certain  number  of  years,  at  certain  rates,  which 
he  has  calculated.  I  cannot  see  how,  in  this  way,  he 
will  be  delivering  English  secondary  instruction  from  the 
hands  of  **  private  desultory  enterprise."  What  English 
secondary  instruction  wants  is  these  two  things:  sufficiency 
of  provision  of  fit  schools,  sufficiency  of  securities  for  their 
fitness.  Mr.  Woodard  proposes  to  establish  one  great 
school  in  Sussex,  where  he  has  got  two  already.  What 
sort  of  a  provision  is  this  for  that  need  which  is,  on  his 
own  showing,  so  urgent  ?  He  hopes,  indeed,  that  ^  if  the 
public  will  assist  in  raising  this  one  school,  it  will  lead  to  a 
general  extension  of  middle  class  education  all  over  Eng- 
land.'' But  in  what  number  of  years  ?  How  long  are 
we  to  wait  first?  And  then  we  have  to  consider  the 
second  great  point,  —  that  of  securities.  Suppose  Mr. 
Woodard's  hopes  to  be  fulfilled,  —  suppose  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Balcombe  school  to  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  like  schools  all  over  England, — what  securities 
shall  we  have  for  the  fitness  of  these  schools  ?  Sussex  is 
not  a  very  large  and  populous  county,  but,  even  if  we 
limit  ourselves  to  the  ratio  adopted  for  Sussex,  of  three 
of  these  schools  to  a  county,  that  gives  us  one  hundred 

and  twenty  of  them  for  England  proper  only,  without 
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taking  in  Wales.    I  have  Siud  that  the  eminence  of  the 
master  maj  be  in  itself  a  sound  security  for  the  worth  of 
a  school ;  but^  when  I  look  at  the  number  of  these  schods 
wanted,  when  I  look  at  the  probable  position  and  emolu- 
ments of  their  teachers,  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  all  of  them,  or  anything  like  all,  will  be  pro- 
vided with  masters  of  an  eminence  to  make  all  further 
guaranties  unnecessary.     But,  perhaps,  they  will  all  be 
affiliated  to  the  present  institution  at  Lancing,  and,  in 
some  degree,  under  its  supervision?    Well,  then,  that 
gives  us,  as  the  main  regulative  power  of  English  sec- 
ondary instruction,  as  our  principal  security  for  it,  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  St  Nicholas  College,  Liancing. 
I  have  the  greatest,  the  most  sincere  respect  for  Mr. 
Woodard  and  his  coadjutors,  —  I  should  be  quite  ready 
to  accept  Mr.  Woodard's  name  as  sufficient  security  for 
any  school  which  he  himself  conducts, —  but  I  should 
hesitate,  1  confess,  before  accepting  Mr.  Woodard  and 
his  colleagues,  or  any  similar  body  of  private  persons,  as 
my  final  security  for  the  right  management  of  a  great 
national  concern,  as  the  last  court  of  appeal  to  which  the 
interests  of  English  secondary  instruction  were  to  be  car- 
ried.    Their  constitution  is  too  dose,  their  composition 
too  little  nadonaL     Even  if  this  or  that  individual  were 
content  to  take  them  as  his  security,  the  bulk  of  the  pub- 
lic would  not     We  saw  this  the  other  day,  when  imputa- 
tions were  thrown  out  against  Lancing,  and  our  proposed 
security  had  to  find  security  for  itself.     It  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  so  doing ;  Mr.  Woodard  has,  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often,  governed  Lancing  admirably ;  all  I  mean  is,  — 
and  Mr.  Woodard  himself  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  me,  —  that,  to  command  public  confidence  for 
a  great  national  system  of  schools,  one  needs  a  security 
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larger,  ampler,  more  national,  than  any  which,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  Mr.  Woodard  and  his  friends  can 
quite  supply. 

But  another  and  a  very  plausible  security  has  been  pro- 
vided for  secondary  instruction  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Acland  and  Dr.  Temple;  I  mean,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Middle  Class  Examinations.  The  good  in- 
tentions and  the  activity  of  the  promoters  of  these  exam- 
inations cannot  be  acknowledged  too  gratefully;  good  has  * 
certainly  been  accomplished  by  them;  yet  it  is  undeni- 
able that  this  security  also  is,  in  its  present  condition, 
quite  insufficient.  I  write,  not  for  the  professed  and 
practised  educationist,  but  for  the  general  reader;  above 
all,  for  the  reader  of  that  class  which  is  most  concerned 
in  the  question  which  I  am  raising,  and  which  I  am  most 
solicitous  to  carry  with  me,  —  the  middle  class.  There^ 
fore,  I  shall  use  the  plainest  and  most  unprofessional 
language  I  can,  in  attempting  to  show  what  the  pro- 
moters of  these  University  examinations  try  to  do,  what 
they  have  accomplished,  wherein  they  have  failed.  They 
try  to  make .  security  do  for  us  all  that  we  want  in  the 
improvement  of  our  secondary  education.  They  accept 
the  ^  educational  homes  **  at  present  scattered  all  over 
the  country ;  they  do  not  aim  at  replacing  them  by  other 
and  better  institutions;  they  do  not  visit  or  criticise 
them ;  but  they  invite  them  to  send  select  pupils  to  cer« 
tain  local  centres,  and  when  the  pupils  are  there,  they 
examine  them,  class  them,  and  give  prizes  to  the  best  of 
them.  Undoubtedly  this  action  of  the  Universities  has 
given  a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  to  these  schools,  and 
has  done  them  a  certain  amount  of  good.  But  any  one 
can  see  how  far  this  action  falls,  and  must  fall,  short  of 
what  is  required.     Any  one  can  see  that  the  examination 
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of  a  few  select  scholars  from  a  school,  not  at  the  school 
itself,  not  preceded  or  followed  bj  an  inspection  of  the 
school  itself,  affords  no  solid  security  for  the  good  con- 
dition of  their  school.  Any  one  can  see  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  an  nnscmpulous  master  to  give  all  his  care  to 
his  few  cleverest  pupils,  who  will  serve  hinEi  ad  an  ad- 
vertisement, while  he  neglects  the  common  bulk  of  his 
pupils,  whose  backwardness  there  will  be  nobody  to  ex- 
^^pose.  .1  will  not,  however,  insist  too  strongly  on  this  last 
mischief,  because  I  really  believe  that,  serious  as  is  its 
.danger,  it  has  not  so  much  prevailed  as  to  counterbalance 
the  benefit  which  the  mere  stimulus  of  these  examinations 
has  given.  All  I  say  is,  that  this  stimulus  is  an  insuffi- 
cient security.  Plans  are  now  broached  for  reinforcing 
University  examination  by  University  inspection.  There 
we  get  a  far  more  solid  security.  And  I  agree  with  Sir 
John  Coleridge,  that  a  body  fitter  than  the  Universities 
to  exercise  this  inspection  could  not  be  found.  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  it  should  be  exercised  in  the  name,  and 
on  the  responsibility,  of  a  great  public  body ;  therefore 
the  Society  of  Arts,  which  deserves  thanks  for  its  readi- 
ness to  help  in  improving  secondary  instruction,  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  from  its  want  of  weight,  authority,  and  impor- 
tance, qualified  to  exercise  it :  but  whether  it  is  exercised 
by  the  state,  or  by  great  and  august  corporations  like 
Oxford  and  Gambridgej  the  value  of  the  security  is 
equally  good ;  and  learned  corporations,  like  the  Univer- 
sities, have  a  certain  natural  fitness  for  discharging  what 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  learned  function.  It  is  only  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Universities  to  organize,  equip,  and  keep 
working  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  for  secondaiy 
schools  that  I  am  in  doubt;  organization  and  regularity 
are  as  indispensable  to  this  guaranty  as  weight  and  an- 
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thoritj.  Can  the  ITmversitieB  organize  and  pay  a  body 
of  inspectors  to  travel  all  over  England,  to  visit,  at  least 
onoe  in  every  year,  tbe  four  or  five  hundred  endowed 
schools  of  this  country,  and  its  unnumbered  '^  educational' 
homes";  can  they  supply  a  machinery  for  regulating  the 
action  of  these  gendemen,  giving  effect  to  the  information 
received  from  them,  printing  their  reports,  circulating 
them  through  the  country?  The  French  University 
could;- but 'the  French  University  was  a  departnient  of  • 
state.  If  the  English  Universities  cannot,  the  security 
of  their  inspection  will  be  precarious ;  if  they  can,  there 
can  be  no  better. 

No  better  security.  But  English  secondary  instruction 
wants,  I  said,  two  things:  sufficient  provision  of  good 
schools,  sufficient  security  for  these  schools  continuing 
good.  Granting  that  the  Universities  may  give  us  the 
second,  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  give  us  the  first.  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  provide  a  stafi^  of  inspectors  and 
examiners,  and  still  to  leave  the  children  of  our  middle 
class  scattered  about  through  the  numberless  obscure  en- 
dowed schools  and  <*  educational  homes  "  of  this  country, 
some  of  them  good,*  many  of  them  middling,  most  of 
them  bad;  but  none  of  them  great  institutions,  none  of 
them  invested  with  much  consideration  or  dignity.    What 

*  A  friendly  critio,  in  the  Mtuewn^  complains  that  my  censnre  of 
priTAte  Bchools  is  too  sweeping,  that  I  set  them  all  down,  all  without 
exception,  as  utterly  bad;  —  he  will  allow  me  to  point  to  these  words 
as  my  answer.  No  donbt  that  there  are  some  masters  of  cheap  private 
schools  who  are  doing  honest  and  excellent  work;  bnt  no  one  snffers 
more  than  snch  men  themselTes  do  ih>m  a  state  of  things  in  which, 
from  the  badness  of  the  majority  of  these  schools,  a  discredit  is  oast 
over  them  aU,  bad  and  good  alike;  no  one  would  gain  more  by  obtain- 
ing a  public,  trustworthy  discrimination  of  bad  from  good,  an  authen- 
tic recognition  of  merit.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  would  then 
have,  Id  their  profession,  a  oareer;  at  present  they  have  none. 
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is  wanted  for  the  English  middle  class  is  respected  schools, 
as  well  as  inspected  ones.     I  will  explain  what  I  mean. 

The  education  of  each  class  in  society  has,  or  oaght  to 
have,  its  ideal,  determined  by  the  wants  of  that  class,  and 
by  its  destination.  Society  may  be  imagined  so  uniform 
that  one  education  shall  be  suitable  for  all  its  members ; 
we  have  not  a  society  of  that  kind,  nor  has  any  European 
countiy.  We  have  to  regard  the  condition  of  classes,  in 
*  dealing  with  education ;  but  it  is  right  to  take  into  account 
not  their  immediate  condition  only,  but  their  wants,  their 
destination,  —  above  all,  their  evident  pressing  wants,  their 
evident  proximate  destination.  Looking  at  English  so- 
ciety at  this  moment,  one  may  say  that  the  ideal  for  the 
education  of  each  of  its  classes  to  follow,  the  aim  which 
the  education  of  each  should  particularly  endeavor  to 
reach,  is  different  Mr.  Hawtrey,  whose  admirable  and 
fruitful  labors  at  St.  Mark's  School  entitle  him  to  be 
heard  with  great  respect,  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute 
proposition  that  the  family  is  the  type  of  the  school,  I  do 
not  think  that  i^  true  for  the  schools  of  all  Classes  alike.  I 
feel  sure  my  father,  whose  authority  Mr.  Hawtrey  claims 
for  this  maxim,  would  not  have  laid  it  down  in  this  abso- 
lute way.  For  the  wants  of  the  highest  class  —  of  the 
class  which  frequents  Eton,  for  instance  —  not  school  a 
family,  but  rather  school  a  little  world,  is  the  right  ideal. 
I  cannot  concede  to  Mr.  Hawtrey  that,  for  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  go  to  Eton,  our  grand  aim  and  aspiration 
should  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  make  their  boyhood  a 
joyous  one,  by  gentle  usage  and  friendly  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  master."  Let  him  believe  me,  the  great 
want  for  the  children  of  luxury  is  not  this  sedulous  ten- 
derness, this  smoothing  of  the  rose-leaf  for  them ;  I  am 
sure  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  by  the  predominance  of  the 
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familj  and  parental  relation  in  its  school-life  that  Eton 
Is  strongest:  and  it  is  well  that  this-  is  so.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  for  the  class  frequenting  Eton,  the  grand  aim  &f 
education  should  be  to  give  them  those  good  things  which 
their  birth  and  rearing  are  least  likely  to  give  them :  to 
give  them  (besides  mere  book-learning)  the  notion  of  a 
sort  of  republican  fellowship,  the  practice  of  a  plain  life 
in  common,  the  habit  of  self-help.  To  the  middle  class, 
tlie  grand  aim  of  education  should  be  to  give  largeness 
of  soul  and  personal  dignity ;  to  the  lower  class,  feeling, 
gentleness,  humanity.  Here,  at  last,  Mr.  Hawtrey's  ideal 
of  the  family  as  the  type  for  the  school,  comes  in  its  due 
place ;  for  the  children  of  poverty  it  is  right,  it  is  needful 
to  set  one's  self  first  to  ^  make  their  boyhood  a  joyous  6ne, 
by  gentle  usage  and  friendly  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
master" ;  for  them  the  gi«at  danger  b  not  insolence  from 
over-cherishing,  but  insensibility  from  over-neglect.  Mr, 
Hawtrey's  labors  at  St  Mark's  have  been  excellent  and 
fruitful,  just  because  he  has  here  applied  his  maxim 
where  it  was  the  right  maxim  to  apply.  Yet  even  in 
this  sphere  Mr.  Hawtrey's  maxim  must  not  be  used  too 
absolutely  or  too  long.  Human  dignity  needs  almost  as 
much  care  as  human  sensibility.  First,  undoubtedly,  you 
must  make  men  feeling ;  but  the  moment  you  have  done 
that,  you  must  lose  no  time  in  making  them  magnani- 
mous. Mr.  Hawtrey  will  forgive  me  for  Ba3ring  that  per- 
haps his  danger  lies  in  pressing  the  spring  of  gentleness, 
of  confidence,  of  child-like  docility,  of  ^  kindly  feeling  of 
the  dependant  towards  the  patron  who  is  furthering  his 
well-being"  a  little  too  hard.  The  energy  and  manli- 
ness, which  he  values  as  much  as  any  one,  run  perhaps 
some  little  risk  of  etiolating.  At  least,  I  think  I  can  see 
some  indications  of  this  danger  in  the  reports — ^^  pleasing 
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as  in  most  respeets  thej  are  —  of  his  boys'  career  in  tlie 
world  after  they  haye  lefl  schooL  He  does  so  mudi  for 
them  at  St.  Mark's,  that  he  brings  them  to  the  point  at 
which  the  ideal  of  education  changes,  and  the  prime  want 
for  their  culture  becomes  identical  with  the  prime  want 
for  the  culture  of  the  middle  classes.  Their  fibre  has 
been  suppled  long  enough  ;  now  it  wants  fortifying. 

To  do  Eton  justice,  she  does  not  follow  Mr.  Hawtre/s 
ideal ;  she  does  not  supple  the  fibre  of  her  pupils  too 
much ;  and,  to  do  the  parents  of  th^se  pupils  justice,  they 
have  in  general  a  wholesome  sense  of  what  their  sons  do 
really  most  want,  and  are  not  by  any  means  anxious  that 
school  sh9uld  over-foster  them.  But  I  am  afraid  oor 
middle  classes  have  not  quite  to  the  same  degree  thu 
just  perception  of  the  true  wants  of  their  offspring.  They 
wish. them  to  be  comfortable  at  school,  to  be  sufficient]/ 
instructed  there,  and  not  to  cost  much.  Hence  the  eager 
promise  of  ^^  home  comforts  "  with  school  teaching,  all  on 
'^  terms  inclusive  and  moderate,"  from  the  consdentioas 
proprietor  of  the  educational  home.  To  be  sure,  they  do 
not  get  what  they  wish.  So  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  they  never  will  get  it,  until  they  take  some  better 
security  for  it  than  a  prospectus.  But  suppose  they  get 
the  security  of  inspection  exercised  by  the  Universitiei^ 
or  by  any  other  trustworthy  authority.  Some  good  such 
an  inspection  would  undoubtedly  accomplish;  certain 
glaring  specimens  of  charlatanism  it  might  probably  ex- 
pose, certain  gross  cases  of  mishandling  and  neglect  it 
might  put  a  stop  to.  It  might  do  a  good  deal  for  the 
school  teaching,  and  something  for  the  home  comforts. 
It  can  never  make  these  last  what  the  prospectuses 
promise,  what  the  parents  who  believe  the  prospectuses 
hope  for,  what  they  might  even  really  have  for  their 
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money;  for  only  secondary  instruction  organized  on  a 
great  and  regular  scale  can  give  this  at  such  cheap  cost, 
and  80  to  organize  secondary  instruction  the  inspection 
we  are  supposing  has  no  power.  But  even  if  it  had  the 
power,  if  secondary  instruction  were  organized  on  a  great 
and  regular  scale,  if  it  were  a  national  concern,  it  would 
not  be  by  insuring  to  the  offitpring  of  the  middle  classes  a 
more  solid  teaching  at  school,  and  a  larger  share  of  home 
comforts  .than  they  at  present  enjoy  there  (though  cer- 
tainly it  would  do  this),  that  such  a  secondary  instruction 
would  confer  upon  them  the  greatest  boon.  Its  greatest 
boon  to  the  ofispring  of  these  classes  would  be  its  giving 
them  great,  honorable,  public  institutions  for-  their  nur- 
ture, —  institutions  conveying  to  the  spirit,  at  the  time  of 
life  when  the  spirit  is  most  penetrable,  the  salutary  influ- 
ences of  greatness,  honor,  and  nationality,  —  influences 
which  expand  the  soul,  liberalize  the  mind,  dignify  the 
character. 

Such  institutions  are  the  great  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land and  the  great  Universities ;  with  these  influences, 
and  some  others  to  which  I  just  now  pointed,  they  have 
formed  the  upper  class  of  this  country,  —  a  class  with 
many  faults,  with  many  shortcomings,  but  imbued,  on  the 
whole,  and  mainly  through  these  influences,  with  a  high, 
magnanimous,  governing  spirit,  which  has  long  enabled 
them  to  rule,  not  ignobly,  this  great  country,  and  which 
will  still  enable  them  to  rule  it  until  they  are  equalled  or 
surpassed.  These  institutions  had  their  origin  in  endow- 
ments ;  and  the  age  of  endowments  is  gone.  Beautiful 
and  venerable  as  are  many  of  the  aspects  under  which  it 
presents  itself,  this  form  of  public  establishment  of  educa- 
tion, with  its  limitations,  its  preferences,  its  ecclesiastical 
character,  its  inflexibility,  its  inevitable  want  of  foresight, 
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proved,  as  time  rolled  on,  to  be  subject  to  many  incon- 
veniences, to  many  abuses.     On  the  Continent  of  Surope 
a  clean  sweep  has  in  general  been  made  of  this  old  form 
of  establishment,  and  new  institutions  have  arisen  upon 
its  ruins.     In  England  we  have  kept  our  great  school  and 
college  foundations,  introducing  into  their  system   what 
correctives   and   palliatives  were    absolutely   necessary. 
Long  may  we  so  keep  them  I.  but  no  such  palliatives  or 
correctives  will  ever  make  the  public  establishment  of 
education  which  sufficed  for  earlier  ages  suffice  for  this, 
nor  persuade  the  stream  of  endowment,  long  since  Ruling 
and  scanty,  to  flow  again  for  our  present  needs  as  it 
flowed  in  the  middle  ages.     For  public  establishments 
modem  societies  have  to  betake  themselves  to  the  state ; 
that  is,  to  themselves  in  their  coUffcthe  and  eorporcOe  char' 
(xcter.     On  the  Continent,  society  has  thus  betaken  itseif 
to  the  state  for  the  establishment  of  education.     The 
result  has  been  the  formation  of  institutions  like  the  Ly- 
ceum  of  Toulouse  ;  institutions  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, by  no  means  to  be  extolled  absolutely,  by  no  means 
to  be  imitated  just  as  they  are ;  but  institutions  formed 
by  modern  society,  .with  modern  modes  of  operation,  to 
meet  modem  wants ;  and  in  some  important  respects,  at 
any  rate,  meeting  those  wants.     These  institutions  give 
to  a  whole  new  class,  —  to  the  middle  class  taken  at  its 
very  widest,  —  not  merely  an  education  for  whose  teach- 
ing and  boarding  there  is  valid  security,  but  something  — 
not  so  much  I  admit,  but  something  —  of  the  same  en- 
larging, liberalizing  sense,  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
great  and  honorable  public  institution,  which  Eton  and 
our  three  or  four  great  public  schools  give  to  our  upper 
class  only,  and  to  a  small  fragment  broken  off  from  the 
top  of  our  middle  class.     That  is  where  England  is  weak, 
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and  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  are  strong.  Educa- 
tion is  and  must  be  a  matter  of  public  establishment. 
Other  countries  have  replaced  the  defective  public  estab- 
lishment made  bj  the  middle  ages  for  their  education 
with  a  new  one,  which  provides  for  the  actual  condition 
of  things.  We  in  England  keep  our  old  public  establish- 
ment for  education.  That  is  very  well;  but  then  we 
must  not  forget  to  supplement  it  where  it  falls  short. 
We  must  not  neglect  to  provide  for  the  actual  condition 
of  things. 

I  have  no  pet  scheme  to  press,  no  crotchet  to  gratify, 
no  fanatical  zeal  for  ^ving  this  or  that  particular  shape 
to  the  public  establishment  of  our  secondary  instruction. 
All  I  say  is,  that  it  is  most  urgent  to  give  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  it  a  wider,  a  truly  public  character,  and  that 
only  the  state  can  give  this.  If  the  matter  is  but  once 
£urly  taken  in  hand,  and  by  competent  agency,  I  am 
satisfied.  In  this  country  we  do  not  move  fast ;  we  do 
not  organize  great  wholes  all  in  a  day.  But  if  the  state 
only  granted  for  secondary  instruction  the  sum  which  it 
originally  granted  for  primary,  —  20,000/.  a  year,  —  and 
employed  this  sum  in  founding  scholarships  for  secondary 
schools,  with  the  stipulation  that  all  the  schools  which 
sent  pupils  to  compete  for  these  scholarships  should  ad- 
mit inspection,  a  be^nning  would  have  been  made,  —  a 
beginning  which  I  truly  believe  would,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years'  time,  be  found  to  have  raised  the  character  of  sec- 
andary  instruction  all  through  England.  If  more  than 
this  can  be  attempted  at  first,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  his 
two  excellent  letters  on  this  subject  to  the  Guardian,  per- 
fectly indicates  the  right  course  to  take :  indeed,  one  could 
wish  nothing  better  than  to  commit  the  settlement  of  this 
matter  to  men  of  such  prudence,  moderation,  intelligence^ 
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and  public  character  as  Sir  John  Coleridge.    The  four  or 
five  hundred  endowed  schools,  whose  collective  operations 
now  give  so  little  result,  should  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count; amalgamation  should  be  used,  the  most  usefbl 
of  these  institutions  strengthened,  the  most  useless  sup- 
pressed, the  whole  body  of  them  be  treated  as  one  whole, 
destined  harmoniously  to  eo-operate  towards   one  end. 
What  should  be  had  in  view  is  to  constitute,  in  every 
county,  at  least  one  great  centre  of  secondary  instruction, 
with  low  charges,  with  the  security  of  inspection,  and  with 
a  public  character.     These  institutions  should  bear  some 
such' title  as  thatof  i?o^a^  Schools,  and  should  derive  their 
support,  mainly,  of  course,  from  school-fees,  but  partly, 
also,  from  endowments,  —  their  own,  or  those  appropriated 
to  them,  — and  partly  from  scholarships  supplied  by  public 
grants.     Wherever  it  is  possible,  wherever,  that  is,  their 
scale  of  charges  is  not  too  high,  or  their  situation  not  too 
unsuitable,  existing  schools  of  good   repute  should  be 
adopted  as  the  Royal  Schools.      Schools  such  as  Mr. 
Woodard's,  such  as  King  Edward's  School  at  Birming- 
ham, such  as  the  Collegiate  School  at  Liverpool,  at  once 
occur  to  one  as  suitable  for  this  adoption ;  it  would  confer 
upon  them,  besides  its  other  advantages,  a  public  charac- 
ter which  they  are  now  without     Probably  the  very  best 
medicine  which  could  be  devised  for  the  defects  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  the  other  schools  which  the  Royal  Oopirois- 
sioners  have  been  scrutinizing,  would  be  the  juxtaposition, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  competition^  of  establishments 
of  this  kind.     No  wise  man  will  desire  to  see  root-and- 
branch  work  made  with  schools  like  Eton  or  Harrow,  or 
to  see  them  diverted  from  the  function  which  they  at 
present  discharge,  and,  on  t^e  whole, '  usefully.      Great 
aubversive  changes  would  here  be  out  of  place ;  it  is  an 
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addition  of  new  that  our  secondary  instruction  wants,  not 
a  demolition  of  old,  or,  at  least,  not  of  this  old.  But  to 
this  old  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  apparition  and  operation 
of  this  desirable  new  would  give  a  very  fruitful  stimulus ; 
as  this  new,  on  its  part,  would  certainly  be  very  much  in- 
finenoed  and  benefited  by  the  old. 

The  repartition  of  the  charge  of  this  new  secondary  in- 
struction, the  mode  of  its  .assessment,  the  constitution  of 
the  bodies  for  regulating  the  new  system,  the  proportion 
and  character  of  functions  to  be  assigned  to  local  and  to 
central  authority  respectively,  these  are  matters  of  detail 
and  arrangement  which  it  is  foreign  to  my  lousiness-  here 
to  discuss,  and,  I  hope,  quite  foreign  to  my  disposition  to 
haggle  and  wrangle  about  They  are  to  be  settled  upon 
a  due  consideration  of  circumstances,  after  an  attentive 
scrutiny  of  our  existing  means  of  operation,  and  a  dis- 
criminating review  of  the  practice  of  other  countries.  In 
general,  if  it  is  agreed  to  give  a  public  and  coherent  or- 
ganization to  secondary  instruction,  few  will  dispute  that 
its  particular  direction,  in  different  localities,  is  best  com- 
mitted to  local  bodies,  properly  constituted,  with  a  power 
of  supervision  by  an  impartial  central  authority,  and  of 
resort  to  this  authority  in  the  last  instance.  Of  local 
bodies,  bad  or  good,  administering  education,  we  have 
already  plenty  of  specimens  in  this  country ;  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  better  governing 
body  for  its  purpose  than  the  trustees  of  Rugby  School, 
or  a  worse  governing  body  than  the  trustees  of  Bedford 
School.  To  reject  the  bad  in  the  examples  offering  them- 
selves, to  use  the  good,  and  to  use  it  with  just  regard  to 
the  present  purpose,  is  the  thing  needful.  Undoubtedly 
these  are  important  matters ;  but  undoubtedly,  also,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  settle  them  properly,  —  not  difficult,  I 
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mean,  for  ordinary  good  sense,  and  ordinary  good  tem- 
per. The  intelligence,  fairness,  and  moderation  which, 
in  practical  matters,  our  countrymen  know  so  well  how 
to  exercise,  make  one  feel  quite  easy  in  leaving  these 
common-sense  arrangements  tQ  them. 

I  am  more  anxious  about  the  danger  of  having-  the 
whole  question  misconceived,  of  having  false  issues  raised 
upon  it.  One  of  these  false  issues  I  have  already  noticed. 
People  say :  **  After  all,  your  Toulouse  Lyceum  is  not  so 
good  as  Eton."  But  the  Toulouse  Lyceum  is  for  the 
middle  class,  Eton  for  the  upper  class.  I  will  allow  that 
the  upper  class,  amongst  us,  is  very  well  taken  care  of^ 
in  the  way  of  schools,  already.  But  is  the  middle  class? 
The  lyceum  loses,  perhaps,  if  compared  with  Eton :  but 
does  it  not  gain  if  compared  with  the  ^  Classical  and 
Commercial  Academy"?  And  it  is  with  this  that  the 
comparison  is  instituted.  Again,  the  French  lyceum  is 
reproached  with  its  barrack  life,  its  want  of  country  air 
and  exercise,  its  dismalness,  its  rigidity,  its  excessive 
supervision.  But  these  defects  do  not  come  to  secondary 
instruction  from  its  connection  with  the  state ;  they  are 
not  necessary  results  of  that  connection ;  they  come  to 
French  secondary  instruction  from  th6  common  French 
and  continental  habitudes  in  the  training  of  children  and 
school-boys,  —  habitudes  that  do  not  enough  regard  phys- 
ical well-being  and  play.  They  may  be  remedied  in 
France,  and  men's  attention  is  now  strongly  drawn  to 
them  there;  there  has  even  been  a  talk  of  moving  the 
lyceums  into  the  country,  though  this  woul4  have  its  in- 
conveniences. But,  at  any  rate,  these  defects  need  not 
attend  the  public  establishment  of  secondary  instruction 
in  England,  and  assuredly,  wtith  our  notions  of  trainings 
they  would  not  attend  them.     Again,  it  is  said   that 
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France  is  a  despotically-goTemed  conntry,  and  that  its 
Ijoeoins  are  a  part  of  its  despotism.  But  Switzerland 
is  not  a  despoticaliy-govemed  country,  and  it  has  its  ly* 
ceoms  just  as  much  as  France.  Again,  it  is  said  that  in 
France  the  lyceums  are  the  only  schools  allowed  to 
exist,  that  this  is  monopoly  and  tyranny,  and  that  the 
lyceums  themselves  suffer  by  the  want  of  competition. 
There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  complaint,  as  the  ex- 
istence of  Sor^ze,  and  other  places  like  Sor^ze,  testifies ; 
Btill  the  restraints  put  upon  private  enterprise  in  found- 
ing schools  in  France,  are,  no  doubt,  mischievously  strict; 
the  reftisal  of  the  requisite  authorization  .for  opening  a 
private  school  is  often  vexations;  the  lyceums  would 
really  be  benefited  by  the  proximity  of  other,  and  some- 
times rival,  schools.  But  who  supposes  that  any  check 
would  ever  be  put,  in  England,  upon  private  enterprise 
in  founding  schools  ?  Who  supposes  that  the  authoriza- 
tion demanded  in  France  for  opening  a  private  school 
would  ever  be  demanded  in  England,  that  it  would  ever 
be  possible  to  demand  it,  that  it  would  ever  be  desirable  ? 
Who  supposes  that  all  the  benefits  of  a  public  establish- 
ment of  instruction  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  it  ?  It 
is  for  what  it  does  itself  that  this  establishment  is  so  de- 
sirable, not  for  what  it  prevents  others  from  doing.  Ita 
letting  others  alone  does  not  prevent  it  from  itself  having 
a  most  useful  work  to  do,  and  a  work  which  can  be  done 
by  no  one  else.  The  most  zealous  friends  of  free  instruc- 
tion upon  the  Continent  feel  this.  One  of  the  ablest  of 
them,  M.  Dollfus,  lately  published  in  the  Revue  German^ 
igue  some  most  interesting  remarks  on  the  defects  of  the 
French  school  system,  as  at  present  regulated.  He  de- 
mands freedom  for  private  persons  to  open  schools  with- 
out any  authorization  at  IdL    But  does  he  contest  the 
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right  of  the  state  to  have  its  own  schools,  to  make  a 
public  establishment  of  instruction  ?  So  far  from  it,  he 
treats  this  as  a  right  beyond  all  contestation,  as  a  clear 
duty.  He  treats  as  certain,  too,  the  right  of  the  state  to 
inspect  all  private  schools  once  opened,  though  he  denies 
the  right,  and  the  good  policy,  of  its  putting  the  present 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  opening  theuL 

But  there  is  a  catchword  which,  I  know,  will  be  used 
against  me.*  England  is  the  country  of  cries  and  catch- 
words ;  a  country  where  public  life  is  so  much  carried  on 
by  means  of  parties  must  be.    That  English  public  life 
should  be  carried  on  as  it  is,  I  believe  to  be  an  excellent 
thing ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  modes  of  life  have  their 
special  inconveniences,  and  every  sensible  man,  however 
much  he  may  hold  a  particular  way  of  life  to  be  the  best, 
and  may  be  bent  on  adhering  to  it,  will  yet  always  be 
sedulous  to  guard  himself   against  its  inconveniences. 
One  of  these  is,  certainly,  in  English  public  life,  the 
prevalence  of  cries  and  catchwords,  which  are  very  apt 
to  receive  an  application,  or  to  be  used  with  an  absolute- 
ness, which  do  not  belong  to  them ;  and  then  they  tend  to 
narrow  our  spirit  and  to  hurt  our  practice.     It  is  good  to 
make  a  catchword  of  this  sort  come  down  from  its  strong- 
hold of  commonplace,  to  force  it  to  move  about  before  us 
in  the  open  country,  and  to  show  us  its  real  strength. 
Such  a  catchword  as  this:    The  state  had  better  letxve 
things  ahne.     One  constantly  hears  that  as  an  absolute 
maxim;  now,  as  an  absolute  maxim,  it  has  really  no 
force  at  all.     The  absolute  maxims  are  those  which  carry 
to  man's  spirit  their  own  demonstration  with  them  ;  such 
propositions  as,  Ihity  is  the  law  of  human  life,  Man  is 
morally  free,  and  so  on.     The  proposition,  The  state  had 
better  leave  things  alone,  carries  no  such  demonstration 
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with  it ;  it  has,  therefore,  no  absolute  force ;  it  merely 
oonyeys  a  notion  which  certain  people  have  generalized 
from  certain  &ct8  which  have  come  under  their  observa- 
tion, and  which,  bj  a  natural  vice  of  the  human  mind, 
thej  are  then  prone  to  apply  absolutely.  Some  things 
•the  state  had  better  leave  alone,  others  it  had  better  not. 
£3  this  particular  thing  one  of  these,  or  one  of  those  ?  — 
that,  as  to  any  particular  thing,  is  the  right  question. 
Now,  I  say,  that  education  is  one  of  those  tilings  which 
the  state  ought  not  to  leave  alone,  which  it  ought  to  es- 
tablish. It  is  said  that  in  education  given,  wholly  or  in 
ipart,  by  the  state,  there  is  something  eleemosynary, 
pauperizing,  degrading ;  that  the  self-respect  and  manly 
energy  of  those  receiving  it  are  likely  to  become  im- 
paired, as  I  have  said  that  the  manly  energy  of  those 
who  are  too  much  made  to  feel  their  dependence  upon  a 
parental  benefactor,  is  apt  to  become  impaired.  Well, 
now,  is  this  so  ?  Is  a  citizen's  relation  to  the  state  that 
of  a  dependent  to  a  parental  bene&ctor  ?  By  no  means ; 
it  is  that  of  a  member  in  a  partnership  to  the  whole  firm. 
The  citizens  of  a  state,  the  members  of  a  society,  are 
really  a  partnership;  ''a  partnership,''  as  Burke  nobly, 
says,  '^in  all  science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  in  all 
perfection."  Towards  this  great  final  design  of  their  con- 
nection, they  apply  the  aids  which  co-operative  association 
can  give  them.  This  applied  to  education  will,  undoubt- 
edly, give  the  middling  person  a  better  schooling  than  his 
own  individual  unaided  resources  could  give  him;  but 
he  is  not  thereby  humiliated,  he  is  not  degraded ;  he  is 
wisely  and  usefully  turning  his  associated  condition  to 
the  beat  account.  Considering  his  end  and  destination,  he 
is  bound  so  to  turn  it ;  certainly  he  has  a  right  so  to  turn 
it.    Certainly  he  has  a  right  —  to  quote  Burke  again  — 
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^  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  cM  its  earn- 
hinatiom  of  skill  andforce^  can  do  in  his  favor."  Meo  in 
ciyil  society  have  the  right — to  quote  Burke  jet  once 
more  (one  cannot  quote  him  too  often)  —  as  '^  to  the  ac- 
quisitions of  their  parents  and  to  the  finits  of  their  own 
industry/'  so  also  ^  to  the  improvement  of  their  offspring^ 
to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death." 

How  vain,  then,  and  how  meaningless,  to  tell  a  man 
who,  for  the  instruction  of  his  ofl&pring,  receives  aid  from 
the  state,  that  he  is  humiliated !  Humiliated  by  receiv- 
mg  help  for  himself  as  an  indmdual'  from  himself  in  his 
corporate  and  associated  capacity!  —  help  to  which  his 
own  money,  as  a  tax-payer,  contributes,  and  for  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  joint  energy  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community  in  employing  its  powers,  he  himself 
deserves  some  of  the  praise  I  He  is  no  more  humiliated 
than  one  is  humiliated  by  being  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Charterhouse  or  of  Winchester,  or  by  holding  a  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Nay  (if 
there  be  any  humiliation  here),  not  so  much.  For  the 
amount  of  benefaction,  the  amount  of  obligation,  the 
amount,  therefore,  I  suppose,  of  humiliation,  diminishes 
as  the  public  character  of  the  aid  becomes  more  undenia- 
ble.    He  is  no  more  humiliated  than  when  he  crosses 

• 

London  Bridge,  or  walks  down  the  King's  Road,  or  visits 
the  British  Museum.  But  it  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
inconsistencies  of  some  English  people  in  this  matter,  that 
they  keep  all  their  cry  of  humiliation  and  degradation  for 
help  which  the  state  offers.  A  man  is  not  pauperized,  is 
not  degraded,  is  not  oppressively  obliged,  by  taking  aid 
for  his  son's  schooling  from  Mr.  Woodard's  subscribers, 
or  from  the  next  squire,  or  from  the  next  rector,  or  from 
the  next  ironmonger,  or  from  the  next  druggist ;  he  is 
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only  pauperized  when  he  takes  it. from  the  state,  when  he 
helps  to  give  it  himself  I 

This  matter  of  state-intervention  in  the  establishment 
of  pablic  instmction  is  so  beset  with  misrepresentation 
and  misconception,  that  I  must,  before  concluding,  go 
into  it  a  little  more  fully.  I  want  the  middle  cUu^ses 
(it  is  for  them,  above  all,  I  write),  the  middle  classes  so 
deeply  concerned  in  this  matter,  so  numerous,  so  right- 
intentioned,  so  powerful,  to  look  at  the  thing  with  impar- 
tial regard  to  its  simple  reason  and  to  its  present  policy. 


ni. 


THE  state  mars  everything  which  it  touches,  say 
some.  It  attempts  to  do  things  for  private  people, 
and  private  people  could  do  them  a  great  deal  better  for 
themselves.  '^The  state,"  says  the  Times^  '*can  hardly 
aid  education  without  cramping  and  warping  its  growth, 
and  mischievously  interfering  with  the  laws  of  its  natu- 
ral development."  ''Why  should  persons  in  Downing 
Street,"  asks  Dr.  Temple,  "be  at  all  better  qualified 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  for  regulating  these  matters?" 
Happily,  however,  this  agency,  at  once  so  mischievous 
and  so  blundering,  is  in  our  country  little  used.  **  In  this 
country,"  says  the  Time9  again, ''  people  cannot  complain 
of  the  state,  because  the  state  never  promised  them  any- 
thing, hvJt^  on  the  ctmtrary^  alway*  told  them  it  could  do 
them  no  good.  The  result  is,  none  are  fed  with  false 
hopes."  So  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end.  ''  This 
18  something  more  than  a  system  with  us ;  it  is  ueage^  it 
is  a  necessity.  We  shall  go  on  for  ages  doing  as  we  have 
done." 
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Whether  this  really  i$  so  or  not,  it  seems  as  if  it  ought 
not  to  be  so.  "•  Government,"  says  Burke  (to  go  back  to 
Burke  again),  'Ms  a  oontrivanoe  of  human  wisdom  to 
provide  for  human  wants.  Men  have  a  right  that  these 
wants  should  be  provided  for  by  this  wisdom."  We  are 
a  free  people,  we  have  made  our  own  government.  Our 
own  wisdom  has  planned  our  contrivance  for  providing 
for  our  own  wants.  And  what  sort  of  a  contrivance  has 
our  wisdom  made  ?  According  to  the  Timesy  a  contriv- 
ance of  which  the  highest  merit  is,  that  it  candidly  avows 
its  own  impotency.  It  does  not  provide  for  our  wants, 
but  then  it  "always  told  us"  it  could  not  provide  for 
them.  It  does  not  fulfil  its  function,  but  then  it  ^  never 
fed  us  with  false  hopes  "  that  it  would.  •  It  is  perfectly 
useless,  but  perfectly  candid.  And  it  ^11  always  remain 
what  it  is  now;  it  will  always  be  a  contrivance  which  con- 
trives nothing :  this  with  us  *'  is  usage,  it  is  a  necessity." 
Good  heavens !  what  a  subject  for  self-oongraulation ! 
What  bitterer  satire  on  us  and*  our  institutions  could 
our  worst  enemy  invent? 

Dr.  Temple  may  well  ask,  "  Why  should  persons  in 
Downing  Street  be  at  all  better  qualified  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  regulating  such  matters  as  education?" 
Why  should  not  a  sporting  rector  in  Norfolk,  or  a  fanat- 
ical cobbler  in  Northamptonshire,  be  just  as  good  a  judge 
of  what  is  wise,  equitable,  and  expedient  in  public  educa- 
tion, as  an  Education  Minister?  Why,  indeed?  The 
Education  Minister  is  a  part  of  our  contrivance  for  pro- 
viding for  our  wants,  and  we  have  seen  "what  that  con- 
trivance is  worth.  It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps, 
that  in  contriving  a  provision  for  a  special  want,  we  should 
have  sought  for  some  one  with  a  special  skill.  But  we 
know  that  our  contrivance  will  do  no  good,  so  we  may  as 
well  let  Nimrod  manage  as  Numa. 
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From  whence  can  have  arisen,  in  this  country,  such 
contemptuous  disparagement  of  the  efficiency  and  utility 
of  state-action  ?  Whence  such  studied  depreciation  of 
an  agency  which  to  Burke,  or,  indeed,  to  any  reflecting 
man,  appears  an  agency  of  the  greatest  possible  power 
and  value  ?  For  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
government  of  this  country  is,  and  long  has  been,  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocratic  class.  Where  the  aristocracy 
is  a  small  oligarchy,  able  to  find  employment  for  all  its 
members  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  it  is  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  friend  of  state-action ;  for  state-action  is 
then  but  its  own  action  under  another  name,  and  it  is  it- 
self directly  aggrandized  by  all  that  aggrandizes  the  state. 
But  where,  as  Jn  this  country,  the  aristocracy  is  a  very 
large  class,  by  no  means  conterminous  with  the  executive, 
but  overlapping  it  and  spreading  far  beyond  it,  it  is  the 
natural  enemy  rather  than  the  friend  of  state-action ;  for 
only  a  small  part  of  its  members  can  directly  administer 
the  state,  and  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  remainder  to 
give  to  this  small  part  an  excessive  preponderance.  Nay, 
this  small  part  will  not  be  apt  to  seek  it ;  for  its  interest 
in  its  order  is  permanent,  while  its  interest  in  state-func* 
tion  is  transitory,  and  it  obeys  an  instinct  which  attaches 
it  by  preference  to  its  order.  The  more  an  aristocracy 
has  of  that  profound  political  sense  by  which  the  English 
aristocracy  is  so  much  distinguished,  the  more  its  members 
obey  this  instinct ;  and,  by  doing  so,  they  signally  display 
their  best  virtues,  moderation,  prudence,  sagacity ;  they 
prevent  fruitful  occasions  of  envy,  dissension,  and  strife ; 
they  do  much  to  insure  the  permanence  of  their  order, 
its  harmonious  action,  and  continued  predominance.  A 
tradition  unfavorable  to  much  state-action  in  home  con- 
cerns (foreign  are  another  thing)  is  thus  insensibly  estab* 
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liahed  ID  the  government  itselfi  This  tradition,  this  es- 
sentiaUy  aristocratic  sentiment,  gains  even  those  members 
of  the  government  who  are  not  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
In  the  beginning  they  are  overpowered  by  it ;  in  the  end 
they  share  it.  When  the  shepherd  Daphnis  firat  arrives 
in  heaven,  he  naturally  bows  to  the  august  traditions 
of  his  new  sphere,  —  candidus  imuetiim  mircUiir  limen 
Olympi.  By  the  time  the  novelty  of  his  situation  has 
worn  off,  he  has  come  to  think  just  as  the  immortals  do; 
he  is  now  by  conviction  the  foe  of  state-interference ;  the 

worthy  Daphnis  is  all  for  letting  things  alone, amat 

bonus  otia  Daphntg. 

Far  from  trying  to  encroach  upon  individual  liberty, 
far  from  seeking  to  get  everything  into-  its  own  hands, 
such  a  government  has  a  natural   and  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  limit  its  own  functions.     It  turns  awav  from 
offers  of  increased  responsibility  or  activity ;  it  deprecates 
them.     To  propose  increased  resonsibility  and  activity  to 
an  aristocratic  government  is  the   worst  possible  way 
of  paying  one's  court  to  it     The   Times  is  its  genuine 
mouthpiece,  when  it  says  that  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, in  domestic  concerns,  is  negative,  —  to  prevent  dis- 
order, jobbery,  and  extravagance ;  that  it  need  "  have  no 
notion  of  securing  the  future,  not  even  of  regulating  the 
present" ;  that  it  may  and  ought  to  "  leave  the  course  of 
events  to  regulate  itself,  and  trust  the  future  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  unknown  laws  of  human  nature  and  the 
unseen  influences  of  higher  powers."     This  is  the  true 
aristbcratic  theory  of  civil  government ;  to  have  recourse 
as  little  as  possible  to  state-action,  to  the  collective  ao- 
tion  of  the  community ;  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  individual,  to  local  government.     And  why.**     Be- 
cause the  members  of  an  aristocratic  class  arie  prepon- 
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derating  individuals,  with  the  local  government  in  iheir 
hands.  No  wonder  that  thej  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
state  overshadowing  them  and  ordering  them  about 
Since  the  feudal  epoch,  the  palmy  time  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  state  has  overlaid  individual  action  quite 
enough.  Mr.  Adderley  remembers  with  a  sigh  that 
'^Houses  of  Correction  were  once  voluntary  institu- 
tions." Go  a  little  further  back,  and  the  court  of  jus- 
tice was  a  voluntary  institution ;  the  gallows  was  a  vol- 
untary institution ;  voluntary,  I  mean,  in  Mr.  Adderle/s 
sense  of  the  word  voluntary,  —  not  depending  on  the 
state,  but  on  the  local  government,  on  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  on  the  preponderating  individual.  The  state  has 
overlaid  the  feudal  gallows,  it  has  overlaid  the  feudal 
court  of  justice,  it  has  overlaid  the  feudal  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  finally,  says  Mr.  Adderley,  ^' it  has  overlaid 
our  school-system.''    What  will  it  do  next  ? 

In  the  aristocratic  class,  whose  members  mainly  com- 
pose and  whose  sentiment  powerfully  pervades  the  ex- 
ecutive of  this  country,  jealousy  of  state-action  is,  I  re- 
peat, an  intelligible,  a  profoundly  natural  feeling.  That 
amid  the  temptations  of  office  they  have  remained  true 
to  it  is  a  proof  of  their  practical  sense,  their  sure  tact, 
their  moderation,  —  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  that 
governing  spirit  for  which  the  English  aristocracy  is  so 
remarkable.  And  perhaps  this  governing  spirit  of  theirs 
is  destined  still  to  stand  them  in  good  stead  through  all 
the  new  and  chan^ng  development  of  modem  society. 
Perhaps  it  will  give  them  the  tact  to  discern  the  critical 
moment  at  which  it  becomes  of  urgent  national  impor- 
tance that  an  agency,  not  in  itself  very  agreeable  to 
them,  should  be  used  more  freely  than  heretofore.  They 
have  had  the  virtue  to  prefer  the  general  interest  of  their 
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order  to  personal  temptations  of  aggrandizing  themselves 
through  this  agency ;  perhaps  they  will  be  capable  of  the 
still  higher  virtue  of  admitting,  in  the  general  interest  of 
their  country,  this  agency,  in  spite  of  the  natural  preju- 
dices and  the  seeming  immediate  interest  of  their  own 
order.    Already  there  are  indications  that  this  is  not  im- 
possible.   No  thoughtful  observer  can  have   read  Lord 
Derby's  remarks  last  session  on  the  regulation  of  our 
railway  system,  can  have  followed  the  course  of  a  man 
like  Sir  John  Pakington  on  the  Education  question,  can 
have  watched  the  disposition  of  the  country  gentlemen 
on  a  measure  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  Grovemment  Annui- 
ties Bill,  without  recognizing  that  political  instinct,  that 
governing  spirit,  which  often,  in  the  aristocratic  class  of 
this  country,  is  wiser  both  than  the  unelastic  pedantry  of 
theorizing  Liberalism,  and  than  their  own  prejudices. 

The  working  classes  have  no  antipathy  to  state-action. 
Against  this,  or  against  anything  else,  indeed,  presented 
to  them  in  close  connection  with  some  proceeding  which 
they  dislike,  it  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possible  to  get  them  to 
raise  a  cry ;  but  to  the  thing  itself  they  have  no  objection. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  often  greatly  embarrass  their 
Liberal  friends  and  patrons  from  other  classes,  one  of 
whose  favorite  catchwords  is  no  ttate-interferencey  by 
their  resolute  reifusal  to  adopt  this  Shibboleth,  to  embrace 
this  article  of  their  patrons'  creed.  They  will  join  with 
them  in  their  Liberalism,  not  in  their  crotchets.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  are  led,  as  by  their  plain  interest,  so, 
too,  by  their  natural  disposition,  to  welcome  the  action  of 
the  state  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  the  middle  class  that  has  been  this  action's  great 
enemy.  And  originally  it  had  good  reason  to  be  its  ene- 
my.   In  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  the  English 
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middle  class,  the  action  of  the  .state  was  at  the  sendee  of 
an  ecclesiastical  party.  This  party  used  the  power  of 
the  state  to  secure  their  own  predominance,  and  to  en- 
force conformity  to  their  own  tenets.  The  stronghold  of 
Nonconformity  then,  as  now,  was  in  the  middle  class ;  in 
its  struggle  to  repel  the  conformity  forced  upon  it,  the 
middle  class  underwent  great  suffering  and  injustice ;  and 
it  has  never  forgotten  them.  It  has  never  forgotten  that 
tlie  hand  which  smote  it  —  the  hand  which  did  the  bid*- 
ding  of  its  High  Giurch  and  prelatical  enemies  —  was 
the  hand  of  the  state.  It  has  confronted  the  state  with 
hostile  jealousy  ever  since.  The  state  tried  to  do  it  vio- 
lencoy  so  it  does  not  love  the  state ;  the  state  failed  to 
subdue  it,  so  it  does  not  respect  the  state.  It  regards  it 
with  somethmg  of  aversion  and  something  of  contempt. 
It  professes  the  desire  to  limit  its  functions  as  much  as 
possible,  to  restrict  its  action  to  matters  where  it  is  india« 
pensably  necessary,  to  make  of  it  a  mere  tax-collector 
and  policeman,  —  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water 
to  the  community. 

There  is  another  cause  also  which  indisposes  the  Eng- 
lish middle  class  to  increased  action  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  M.  Am^d^  Thierry,  in  his  *'  History  of  the 
Gauls,"  observes,  in  contrasting  the  Gaulish  and  Ger- 
manic races,  that  the  first  is  characterized  by  the  instinct 
of  intelligence  and  mobility,  and  by  the  preponderant  ac- 
tion of  individuals ;  the  second,  by  the  instinct  of  disci- 
pline and  order,  and  by  the  preponderant  action  of  bodies 
of  men.  This  general  law  of  M,  Thierry's  has  to  submit 
to  many  limitations,  but  there  is  a  solid  basis  of  truth 
in  it.  Applybg  the  law  to  a  people  mainly  'of  German 
blood  like  ourselves,  we  shall  best  perceive  its  truth  by 
regarding  the  middle  class  of  the  nation.    Multitudes,  all 
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he  world  over,  have  a  good  deal  in  common ;  aristocra- 
cies, all  the  world  over,  have  a  good  deal  in  common. 
The  peculiar  national  form  and  habit  exist  in  the  masses 
at  the  bottom  of  society  in  a  loo.'^e,  rudimentary,  potential 
state  :  in  the  few  at  the  top  of  society,  in  a  state  modified 
and  reduced  by  various  culture.     The  man  of  the  multi- 
tude has  not  yet  solidified  into  the  typical  Englishman ; 
the  man  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  etherealized  out  of 
him.     The  typical  Englishman  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
middle  class.     And  there  we  shall  find  him,  with  a  com- 
plexion not  ill-suiting  M.  Thierry's  law ;  with  a  spirit  not 
very  open  to  new  ideas,  and  not  easily  ravished  by  them ; 
not,  therefore,  a  great  enthusiast  for  universal  progress, 
but  with  a  strong  love  of  discipline  and  order,  —  that  is, 
of  keeping  things  settled,  and  much  as  they  are ;  and  with 
a  disposition,  instead  of  lending  himself  to  the  onward- 
looking  statesman  and  legislator,  to  act  with  bodies  of 
men  of  his  own  kind,  whose  aims  and  efforts  reach  no 
further  than  his  own.     Poverty  and  hope  make  man  the 
friend  of  ideab,  therefore  the  multitude  has  a  turn  for 
ideals ;  culture  and  genius  make  man  the  friend  of  ideals, 
therefore  the  gifted  or  highly-trained  few  have  a  turn  for 
ideals.    The  middle  class  has  the  whet  neither  of  poverty 
nor  of  culture;  it  is  not  ill-off  in  the  things  of  the  body, 
and  it  is  not  highly-trained  in  the  things  of  the  mind; 
therefore  it  has  little  turn  for  ideals :  it  is  self-satisfied. 
This  is  a  chord  in  the  nature  of  the  English  middle  class 
which  seldom  fails,  when  struck,  to  give  an  answer,  and 
which  some  people  are  never  weary  of  striking.     All  the 
variations  which  are  played  on  the  endless  theme  of  local 
self-government  rely  on  this  chord.      Hardly  any  local 
government  is,  in  truth,  in  this  country,  exercised  by 
the  middle  class ;  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  exercised  by 
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the  aristocratic  class.  Every  locality  in  France — that 
country  which  our  middle  class  is  taught  so  much  to 
compassionate  —  has  a  genuine  municipal  government, 
in  which  the  middle  cla.<s  has  its  due  share ;  and  by  this 
municipal  gOYemment  all  matters  of  local  concern  (schools 
among  the  number)  are  regulated ;  not  a  country  parish 
in  England  has  any'efiective  government  of  this  kind  at 
all.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  habit  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, on  which  our  middle  class  is  so  incessantly  felicitat- 
ed, is  its  habit  of  voluntary  combination,  in  bodies  of  its 
own  arranging,  for  purposes  of  its  own  choosing,  —  purpo- 
ses to  be  carried  out  within  the  limits  fixed  for  a  private 
association  by  iU  own  powers.  When  the  middle  class  is 
solemnly  warned  against  state-interference,  lest  it  should 
destroy  ''the  habit  of  self-reliance  and  love  of  local  self- 
government,**  it  is  this  habit,  and  the  love  of  it,  that  are 
meant  When  we  are  told  that  ^  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  these  constant  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  take  from  the  people  the  management  of 
its  own  concerns,''  this  is  the  sort  of  management  of  oar 
own  concerns  that  is  meant ;  not  the  management  of 
them  by  a  regular  local  government,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  them  by  chance  private  associations.  It  is  our 
habit  of  acting  through  these  associations  which,  says  Mr. 
Koebuck,  saves  us  from  being  *'a  set  of  helpless  imbeciles, 
totally  incapable  of  attending  to  our  own  interests."  It 
is  in  the  event  of  this  habit  being  at  all  altered  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  "the  greatness  of  this 
country  is  gone.***     And  the  middle  dass,  to  whom  that 

*  Mr.  Roeback,  In  his  recent  excellent  speech  at  Sheffield,  has 
shown  that  in  popular  education,  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  mean  these 
maxims  to  apply  without  restriction.  But  perhaps  it  is  a  little  incaa- 
tious  for  a  public  man  ever  to  throw  oat,  without  guarding  himseH^ 
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tebit  18  familiar  and  Tery  dear,  will  neyer  h%  inaensiye 
lo  language  of  this  sort. 

Finally,  the  English  middle  class  has  a  strong  practtcsl 
sense  and  habit  of  affairs,  and  it  sees  that  things  managed 
by  the  government  are  often  managed  ill.  «It  sees  them 
treated  sometimes  remissly,  sometimes  vexationsly ;  now 
with  a  paralyzing  want  of  fruitfal  '^lergy,  now  with  an 
over-busy  fussiness,  with  ri^dity,  with  formality,  without 
due  consideration  of  special  drcumstaaces.  Here,  too, 
it  finds  a  motive  disinclining  it  to  trust  state-action,  and 
leading  it  to  give  a  willing  ear  to  those  who  declaim 
against  it 

Now,  every  one  of  these  motives  of  distrust  is  respecta- 
ble. Every  one  of  tbem  has,  or  once  had,  a  solid  ground 
Every  one  of  them  points  to  some  virtue  in  those  actuated 
by  it,  which  is  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  to  find  true  con- 
ditions for  its  exercise.  The  English  middle  class  was 
quite  right  in  repelling  state-action,  when  the  state  suf* 
fared  itself  to  be  made  an  engine  of  the  High  Church 
party  to  persecute  Noneomformists.  It  gave  an  excellent 
lesson  to  the  state  in  so  doing.  It  rendered  a  valuable 
service  to  Hberty  of  thought  and  to  all  human  freedom. 
If  state-action  now  threatened  to  lend  itself  to  one  relig- 
ious party  against  another,  the  middle  class  would  be  quite 
right  in  again  thwarting  and  confining  it  But  can  it  be 
said  that  the  state  now  shows  the  slightest  disposition  to 
take  such  a  course  ?  Is  such  a  course  the  course  towards 
which  the  modem  spirit  carries  the  state  ?  Does  not  the 
state  show,  more  and  more,  the  resolution  to  hold  the  bal- 

maxiins  of  this  kind;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  in  this  country  sach  max- 
ims are  sure  never  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  on  the  other,  but  too  many  peo- 
ple are  sure  always  to  be  prone  to  use  tbem  amiss,  and  to  posh  their 
•pplicatiou  much  further  than  it  ought  to  go* 
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anoe  perfectly  fair  between  religious  parties  ?  Tbe  ndj* 
die  class  has  it  in  its  own  power,  more  than  any  other 
elass,  to  confirm  the  state  in  this  resolulioo.  This  class 
has  the  power  to  make  it  thoroughly  sure  —  in  organi- 
zing, for  instance)  any  new  system  of  public  instruction-^ 
that  the  state  shall  treat  all  religious  persuasions  with  ex- 
actly equal  fairness.  If,  instead  of  holding  aloof,  it  will 
now  but  give  its  aid  to  make  state-«ction  equitable,  it  can 
make  it  so. 

Again,  as  to  the  ^  habits  of  self-reliance  and  tbe  lore 
of  local  self-goTernment."  People  talk  <^  govemmenft 
ifUerferMce,  government  corUrolj  as  if  state-action  were 
tiecessarily  something  imposed  upon  them  from  without  i 
something  despotic  and  selfK^-iginated ;  something  which 
took  no  account  of  their  will,  and  lefl  no  freedom  to 
their  activity.  CSan  any  one  really  suppose  that,  in  a 
country  like  this,  state-action  -^  in  edtication,  fbr  in- 
etanoe — can  ever  be  that,  unless  we  choose  to  make  it 
80  ?  We  can  give  it  what  form  we  will.  We  can  make 
it  our  agent,  not  our  master*  In  modem  societies  the 
s^gency  of  the  state,  in  certain  matters,  is  so  indispensable, 
that  it  will  manage,  with  or  without  our  common  consent, 
to  come  into  operation  somehow ;  but  when  it  has  intro- 
duced  itself  without  the  common  consent,  — ^  when  a  great 
body,  like  the  middle  class,  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
it,  —  then  its  course  is  indeed  likely  enough  to  be  not 
straightforward,  its  operation  not  satisfactory.  Bttt,  by 
all  of  us  consenting  to  it,  we  remove  any  danger  of  this 
kind.  By  really  agreeing  to  deal  in  our  collective  and 
corporate  character  with  education,  we  can  form  our- 
selves into  the  best  and  most  effideat  of  voluntary  socle* 
ties  for  managing  it  We  can  make  state-action  upon  it 
a  genuine  local  government  of  it,  the  £sithful  but  potent 
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expression  of  our  owa  activity.  We  can  make  the  cen- 
tral government  that  mere  court  of  disinterested  review 
and  correction,  which  every  sensible  man  would  always 
be  glad  to  have  for  his  own  activity.  We  shall  have  all 
our  self-reliance  and  individual  action  still  (in  this  coun- 
try we  shall  always  have  plenty  of  them,  and  the  parts 
will  always  be  more  likely  to  tyrannize  over  the  whole 
than  the  whole  over  the  parts),  but  we  shall  have  had  the 
good  sense  to  turn  them  to  account  by  a  powerful,  but 
still  voluntary,  organization.  Our  beneficence  will  be 
'' beneficence  acting  ^  nde  "  (that  is  Burke's  definition 
of  law,  as  instituted  by  a  free  society),  and  all  the  more 
efibctive  for  that  reason.  Must  this  make  us  ^  a  set  of 
helpless  imbeciles,  totally  incapable  of  attending  to  our 
own  interests  "  ?  Is  this  ^  a  grievous  blow  aimed  at  the 
independence  of  the  English  character "  ?  Is  '^  English 
self-reliance  and  independence "  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  it  produces  already  without  this  organization  ? 
In  middle  class  education  it  produces,  without  it,  the  edu- 
cational home  and  the  classical  and  commercial  academy. 
Are  we  to  be  proud  of  that  ?  Are  we  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  ?  Is  '^  the  greatness  of  this  country  "  to  be  seen  in 
that?  But  it  will  be  said  that,  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
the  badness  of  our  middle-class  education,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  improve  it.  Undoubtedly  we  are ;  and  the  most 
certain  sign  of  that  awakening,  of  those  beginnings  of  im- 
provement, is  the  disposition  to  resort  to  a  public  agency, 
to  "  beneficence  working  hy  nUe**  to  help  us  on  faster  with 
it  When  we  really  begin  to  care  about  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  we  cannot  help  turning  to  the  most  efficient  agency 
at  our  disposal.  Clap-trap  and  commonplace  lose  their 
power  over  us ;  we  begin  to  see  that,  if  state-action  has 
often  its  inconveniences,  our  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
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dence  are  best  shown  in  so  arranging  our  state-action  as 
to  guard  against  those  inconveniences,  not  in  foregoing 
state-action  for  fear  of  them.  So  it  was  in  elementary 
education.  Mr.  Baines  says  that  this  was  already  begin- 
ning to  improve,  when  government  interfered  with  it. 
Why,  it  was  because  we  were  all  beginning  to  take  a 
real  interest  in  it,  beginning  to  improve  it,  that  we  turned 
to  government  —  to  ourselves  in  our  corporate  character 
—  to  get  it  improved  faster.  So  long  as  we  did  not  care 
much  about  it,  we  let  it  go  its  own  way,  and  kept  singing 
Mr.  Boebuck's  fine  old  English  stave  about  '^  self-reli- 
ance." We  kept  crying  just  as  he  cries  now :  ^  nobody 
has  the  same  interest  to  do  well  for  a  man  as  he  himself 
has.**  That  was  all  very  pleasant  so  long  as  we  cared 
not  a  rush  whether  the  people  were  educated  or  no.  The 
moment  we  began  to  concern  ourselves  about  this,  we 
asked  ourselves  what  our  song  was  worth.  We  asked 
ourselves  how  the  bringing  up  of  our  laborers  and  arti- 
sans—  they  "doing  for  themselves,"  and  "nobody  hav- 
ing the  same  interest  to  do  well  for  a  man  aa  he  himself 
has "  —  was  being  done.  We  found  it  was  being  done 
detestably.  Then  we  asked  ourselves  whether  casual, 
precarious,  voluntary  beneficence,  or  "  beneficence  acting 
by  rule,"  was  the  better  agency  for  doing  it  better.  We 
frsked  oiir2»elves  if  we  could  not  employ  our  public  resour- 
ces on  this  concern,  if  we  could  not  make  our  beneficence 
act  upon  it  by  rule,  without  losing  our  "  habits  of  self-reli- 
ance," without  "  aiming  a  grievous  blow  at  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  English  character."  We  found  that  we 
could ;  we  began  to  it ;  and  we  left  Mr.  Baines  to  sing 
in  the  wilderness. 

Finally,  &s  to  the  objection  that  our  state-action  —  our 
"  beneficence  working  by  rule  " —  often  bungles  and  does 
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its  work  badly.  No  wonder  it  does.  The  imperions  o^ 
eessities  of  modem  society  force  it,  more  or  less,  even  in 
this  country,  into  play ;  but  it  is  exercised  by  a  class  to 
whose  cherished  instincts  it  is  opposed, — the  aristoGratic 
class;  and  it  is  watched  by  a  class  to  whose  cherished 
preju<^ces  it  is  opposed,  —  the  middle  class.  It  is  hesi- 
tatingly exercised  and  jealously  watched.  It  tberetoe 
works  without  courage,  cordiality,  or  belief  in  itself. 
Under  its  present  conditions  it  must  work  so,  and,  w«iE- 
ing  so,  it  most  often  bungle.  But  it  need  not  work  so; 
and  the  moment  the  middle  class  abandons  its  attitude  of 
jealous  aversion,  the  moment  they  frankly  put  their  hand 
to  it,  the  moment  they  adopt  it  as  an  instrument  to  do 
them  service,  it  will  work  so  no  longer.  Then  it  will  act 
bungle ;  then,  if  it  is  applied,  say,  to  education,  it  wiU 
not  be  fussy,  bafBing,  and  barren ;  it  will  bring  to  bear 
on  this  concern  the  enei^  imd  strong  practical  sense  of 
the  middle  class  itself. 

But  the  middle  class  must  make  it  do  this.  They  must 
not  expect  others  to  do  the  business  for  them.  It  is  they 
whose  interest  is  concerned  in  its  being  done,  and  they 
must  do  it  for  themselves.    Why  should  the  upper  dass 

—  the  aristocratic  class  —  do  it  for  them  ?    What  modve 

—  except  the  distant  and  not  very  peremptory  one  of 
their  general  political  sense,  their  instinct  for  taking  the 
course  which,  for  the  whole  countr/s  sake,  ought  to  be 
taken  —  have  the  aristocratic  dass  to  impel  them  to  go 
counter  to  all  their  natural  maxims,  nay^  and  to  all  their 
seeming  interest?  They  do  not  want  new  schools  for 
Iheir  children.  The  great  public  schools  of  the  country 
are  theirs  already.  Their  numbers  are  not  such  as  to 
overflow  these  few  really  public  schoob ;  their  fortunes 
are  such  as  to  make  the  expensiveness  of  these  schools  a 
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matter  of  indifference  to  them*  The  Royal  Commission- 
ers, whose  report  has  just  appeared,  do  not,  indeed,  give 
a  very  brilliant  picture  of  the  book-learning  of  these 
schools.  But  it  is  not  the  book-learning  (easy  to  be  im* 
proved  if  there  is  a  will  to  improve  it)  that  this  class 
make  their  first  care  ;  they  make  their  first  care  the  tone, 
temper,  and  habits  generated  in  these  schools.  So  long 
aa  they  generate  a  public  spirit,  a  free  spirit,  a  high  spirit, 
a  governing  spirit,  they  are  not  ill-satisfied.  Their  chil* 
dren  are  fitted  to  succeed  them  in  the  government  of  the 
eountry.  Why  should  they  concern  themselves  to  change 
this  state  of  things  ?  Why  should  they  create  competi* 
tors  for  their  own  children  ?  Why  should  they  labor  to 
endow  another  class  with  those  great  instruments  of 
power,— -a  public  spirit,  a  free  spirit,  a  high  spirit,  a 
governing  spirit?  Why  should  they  do  violence  to  that 
distaste  fi>r  ^tate-action,  which,  in  an  aristocratic  class,  id 
natural  and  instinctive,  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle 
dass? 

No;  the  middle  dass  must  do  this  work  for  themselves. 
From  them  must  come  the  demand  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a  want  that  is  theirs.  They  must  leave  off  being  fright^ 
ened  at  shadows.  They  may  keep  (I  hope  they  always 
will  keep)  the  maxim  that  self-reliance  and  independence 
are  the  most  invaluable  of  blessings,  that  the  great  end 
of  society  is  the  perfecting  of  the  individual,  the  fullest, 
freest,  and  worthiest  development  x)f  the  individual's  ac- 
tivity. But  that  the  individual  may  be  perfected,  that 
his  activity  may  be  worthy,  he  must  often  learn  to  quit 
old  habits  to  adopt  new,  to  go  out  of  himself,  to  transform 
himself.  It  was  said,  and  truly  said,  of  one  of  the  most 
anwearied  and  successful  strivers  after  human  perfection 
that  have  ever  lived,  —  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  —  that 

21* 
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it  was  a  joj  to  Iiim  to  feel  himself  modified  bj  the  opera- 
tion of  a  foreign  influence.    And  this  may  well  be  a  joy 
to  a  man  whose  centre  of  character  and  whose   moral 
force  are  once  securely  established.     Through  this  he 
makes  growth  in  perfection.     Through  this  he  enlarges 
his  being  and  fills  up  gaps  in  it ;  he  unlearns  old  preju- 
dices and  learns  new  excellences ;  he  makes  advance  to- 
wards inward  light  and  freedom.     Societies  may  use  this 
means  of  perfection  as  well  as  individuals,  and  it  is  a 
characteristic  (perhaps  the  best  characteristic)  of  our  age, 
that  they  are  using  it  more  and  more.     Let  us  look  at 
our  neighbor,  France.     What  strikes  a  tlioughtful  ob- 
server most  in  modem  France,  is  the  great,  wide  breach 
which  is  being  made  in  the  old  French  mind ;  the  strong 
flow  with  which  a  foreign  thought  is  pouring  in  and  mix- 
ing with  it.     There  is  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
number  of  German  and  English  books  read  there,  books 
the  most  unlike  possible  to  the  native  literary  growth  of 
France.     There  is  a  growing  disposition  there  to  pull  to 
pieces  old  stock  French  commonplaces,  and  to  put  a  bri- 
dle upon  old  stock  French  habitudes.     France  will  not, 
and  should  not,  like  some  English  liberals,  run  a-muck 
against  state-action  altogether ;  but  she  shows  a  tendency 
to  control  her  excessive  state-action,  to  reduce  it  within 
just  limits  where  it  has  overpassed  them,  to  make  a 
larger  part  for  free  local  activity  and  for  individuals. 
She  will  not,  and  should  not,  like  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
cry  down  her  great  Revolution  as  the  work  of  Satan; 
but  she  shows  more  and  more  the  power  to  discern  the 
real  faults  of  that  Revolution,  the  real  part  of  delusion, 
impotence,  and  transitoriness  in  the  work  of '89  or  of '91, 
and  to  profit  by  that  discernment. 

Our  middle  class  has  secured  for  itself  that  centre  of 
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eharacter  and  that  moral  force  which  are,  I  have  said, 
the  indispensable  basis  upon  which  peirfection  is  to  be 
founded.  To  securing  them,  its  vigor  in  resbting  the 
state,  when  the  state  tried  to  tyrannize  over  it,  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  to 
have  made  way  towards  perfection  by  repelling  the 
state's  hand.  Now  it  lias  to  enlarge  and  to  adorn  its 
spirit  I  cannot  seriously  argue  with  those  who  deny 
that  the  independence  and  free  action  of  the  middle  class 
19  now,  in  this  country,  immutably  secure ;  I  cannot  treat 
the  notion  of  the  state  now  overriding  it  and  doing  vio- 
lence to  it,  as  anything  but  a  vain  chimeras  Well,  then, 
if  the  state  can  (as  it  can)  be  of  service  to  the  middle 
class  in  the  work  of  enlarging  its  mind  and  adorning  its 
spirit,  it  will  now  make  way  towards  perfection  by  taking 
the  state's  hand.  State-action  is  not  in  itself  untiavorable 
to  the  individual's  perfection,  to  his  attaining  his  fullest 
development.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  state-action  was  omnipresent,  that  we  see  the  indi- 
vidual at  his  very  highest  pitch  of  free  and  fair  activity. 
This  is  because,  in  Greece,  the  individual  was  strong 
enough  to  fashion  the  state  into  an  instrument  of  his  own 
perfection,  to  make  it  serve,  with  a  thousand  times  his 
own  power,  towards  his  own  ends.  He  was  not  enslaved 
by  it,  he  did  not  annihilate  it,  but  he  Used  it.  Where,  in 
modem  nations,  the  state  has  maimed  and  crushed  indi- 
vidual activity,  it  has  been  by  operating  as  an  alien,  ex- 
terior power  in  the  community,  a  power  not  originated 
by  the  conununity  to  serve  the  common  weal,  but  en- 
trenched among  them  as  a  conqueror  with  a  weal  of  its 
own  to  serve.  Just  because  the  vigor  and  sturdiness  of 
the  people  of  this  country  have  prevented,  and  will  al- 
ways prevent,  the  state  from  being  anything  of  this  kind, 
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I  believe  we,  more  than  any  modwn  people,  have  tiiB 
power  of  renewing,  in  our  national  life,  the  example  of 
Greece.  I  beliave  that  we,  and  our  Ameriorai  kinaroen, 
ace  specially  fit  to  i^ply  state-action  with  advantage,  be- 
cause we  are  i^dally  sore  to  apply  it  voliHitarily. 

Two  things  must,  I  think,  strike  any  one  who  atten- 
tively regards  the  E^ngUsh  middle  class  at  this  mom^it. 
One  is  the  intelleetoal  fitment  which  is  taking  place,  ae 
rather,  which  is  beginning  to  take  place,  amongst  them* 
It  is  only  in  its  commencement  as  yet ;  but  it  shows  it-* 
self  at  a  number  of  points,  and  bids  Mr  to  become  a  great 
power.  The  importance  of  a  change,  pladng  in  the  great 
middle  dass  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  this 
country^  can  hardly  be  over^'estimated.  I  have  been  re- 
proved for  saying  that  the  culture  and  intellectual  life  of 
our  highest  clfiss  se^n  to  me  to  have  somewhat  flagged 
since  the  last  century.  That  is  my  opinion,  indeed,  and 
all  that  I  see  and  hear  strengthens  ntther  thati  shakes  it. 
The  culture  of  this  class  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Their 
value  for  high  cultni'e,  their  belief  in  its  importance,  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  One  may  see  it  in  the  pubHc 
schools,  one  may  see  it  in  the  universities.  Whence 
come  the  deadness,  the  want  of  intellectual  life,  the  pov- 
erty of  acquirement  after  years  of  schooling,  which  the 
Commissioners,  in  their  remarkable  and  interesting  re- 
port, show  us  so  prevalent  in  our  most  distinguished  pub- 
lic schools  ?  What  gives  to  play  and  amtisement,  both 
there  and  at  the  universities,  their  present  overweening 
importance,  so  that  home  critics  ciy  out:  **The  real 
studies  of  Oxford  are  its  games,"  and  foreign  critics  cry 
out:  "At  Oxford  the  student  is  still  the  mere  school- 
boy "  ?  The  most  experienced  and  acute  of  Oxford  heads 
of  houses  told  me  himself,  that  when  he  spoke  to  an  un- 
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dergraduate  the  other  day  ahout  trying  for  some  distyi- 
guished  Bcholarship,  the  answer  he  got  was:  '^O,  the 
men  from  the  great  schools  don*t  care  for  those  things 
now ;  the  men  who  care  ahout  them  are  the  men  iVom 
Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  the  second-rate  schools.'' 
Whence^  I  say,  does  this  slackness,  this  sleep  of  the  mind, 
come,  except  from  a  torpor  of  intellectual  life,  a  dearth 
of  ideas,  an  indifference  to  fine  culture  or  disbelief  in  its 
necessity,  spreading  through  the  bulk  of  our  highest  class, 
and  influencing  its  rising  generation  ?  People  talk  as  if 
the  culture  of  this  class  had  only  changed;  the  Greek 
and  Boman  classics,  they  say,  are  no  longer  in  rogue  as 
they  were  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  time.  Well,  if  this  class 
had  only  gone  from  one  source  of  high  culture  to  another; 
if  only,  instead  of  reading  Homer  and  Cicero,  it  now  read 
Goethe  and  Montesquieu ;  -^  hut  it  does  not ;  it  reads  the 
limes  and  the  AgrUtdtural  JoumaL  And  it  devotes  itself 
to  practical  life.  And  it  amuses  itself.  It  is  not  its  rising 
generation  only  which  loves  play ;  never  in  all  its  his- 
tory has  our  whole  highest  class  shown  such  zeal  for 
enjoying  life,  for  amusing  itself.  It  would  he  absurd  to 
make  this  a  matter  of  reproach  against  it  The  triumphs 
of  material  progress  multiply  the  means  of  material  enjoys 
ment ;  they  attract  all  clas9es,  more  and  more,  to  taste  of 
this  enjoyment ;  on  the  highest  class,  which  possesses  ia 
the  amplest  measure  these  means,  they  must  needs  exer^ 
cise  this  attraction  very  powerfully.  But  every  thought- 
ful observer  can  perceive  that  the  ardor  for  amusement 
and  enjoyment,  oflen  educative  and  quickening  to  a.  toil- 
numbed  working  class  or  a  strait-laced  middle  dass, 
whose  great  want  is  expansion,  tends  to  become  enerva* 
tive  and  weakening  to  an  aristocratic  class,-— a  class 
which  must  rule  by  superiority  of  all  kinds,  superiority 
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not  to  be  won  without  contention  of  spirit  and  a  certain 
severitj.  I  think,  therefore,  both  that  the  culture  of  our 
highest  class  has  declined,  and  that  this  declension,  though 
natural  and  venial,  impairs  its  power. 

Yet  in  this  vigorous  country  everything  has  a  wonder- 
ful ability  for  self-restoration,  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
prophet  who  should  deny  that  the  cultur^  of  our  highest 
class  may  recover  itself.    But  however  this  may  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  liberal  culture,  a  fulness  of  intellectual 
life,  in  the  middle  class,  is  a  far  more  important  matter,  a 
far  more  efficacious  stimulant  to  national  progress,  than 
the  same  powers  in  an  aristocratic  class.    Whatever  may 
be  its  culture,  an  aristocratic  class  will  always  have  at 
bottom,  like  the  young  man  in  Scnpture  with  great  pos- 
sessions, an  inaptitude  for  ideas ;  but  besides  this,  high 
culture  or  ardent  intelligence,  pervading  a  large  body  of 
the  community,  acquire  a  breadth  of  basis,  a  sum  of  force, 
an  energy  of  central  heat  for  radiating  further,  which  they 
can  never  possess  when  they  pervade  a  small  upper  class 
only.    It  is  when  such  a  broad  basis  is  obtained,  that  in- 
dividual genius  gets  its  proper  nutriment,  and  is  animated 
to  put  forth  its  best  powers  ;  this  is  the  secret  of  rich  and 
beautiful  epochs  in  national  life  ;  the  epoch  of  Pericles  in 
Greece,  the  epoch  of  Michael  Angelo  in  Italy,  the  epoch 
of  Shakespeare  in  England.     Our  actual  middle  class  has 
not  yet,  certainly,  the  fine  culture,  or  the  living  intelli- 
gence, which  quickened  great  bodies  of  men  at  these 
epochs ;  but  it  has  the  forerunner,  the  pi*eparer,  the  in- 
dispensable initiator ;  it  is  traversed  by  a  strong  intel- 
lectual ferment.     It  is  the  middle  class  which  has  real 
mental  ardor,  real  curiosity  ;  it  is  the  middle  class  which 
is  the  great  reader ;  that  immense  literature  of  the  day 
which  we  see  surging  up  all  round  us,  —  literature,  the 
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ab?oliite  value  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rate  too 
humbly,  literature,  hardly  a  word  of  which  will  reach,  or 
deserves  to  reach,  the  future,  —  it  is  the  middle  class 
which  calls  it  forth,  and  its  evocation  is  at  least  a  sign  of 
a  widespread  mental  movement  in  that  class.  Will  this 
movement  go  on  and  become  fruitful :  will  it  conduct  the 
middle  class  to  a  high  and  commanding  pitch  of  culture 
and  intelligence  ?  That  depends  on  the  sensibility  which 
the  middle  class  has  for  perfection  ;  that  depends  on  its 
power  to  transform  itself 

And  it  is  not  yet  manifest  how  far  it  possesses  this 
power;  For  —  and  here  I  pass  to  the  second  of  those 
two  things  which  particularly,  I  have  said,  strike  any  one 
who  observes  the  English  middle  class  just  now  — in  its 
public  action  this  class  has  hitherto  shown  only  the  power 
and  disposition  to  affirm  itself  not  at  all  the  power  and 
disposition  to  transform  itself  That,  -indeed,  is  one  of 
the  deep-seated  instincts  of  human  nature,  but  of  vulgar 
human  nature,  —  of  human  nature  not  high-souled  and 
aspiring  after  perfection,  —  to  esteem  itself  for  what  it  is, 
to  try  to  establish  itself  just  as  it  is,  to  try  even  to  impose 
itself  with  its  stock  of  habitudes,  pettinesses,  narrownesses, 
shortcomings  of  every  kind,  on  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
conquering  power.  But  nothing  has  really  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  with  itself,  to  be  and  remain  itself,  except  that 
which  has  reached  perfection ;  and  nothing  has  the  right 
to  impose  itself  on  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  conquering 
force,  except  that  which  is  of  higher  perfection  than  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  such  is  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  human  affairs,  that  the  measure  of  right  proves 
also,  in  the  end,  the  measure  of  power.  Before  the  Eng- 
lish middle  class  can  have  the  right  or  the  power  to  assert 
itself  absolutely,  it  must  have  greatly  perfected  itself.     It 
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haa  been  jokingly  said  of  this  dassy  that  all  which  the 
best  of  it  cared  for  was  summed  up  in   this  alliteratiTe 
phrase :  Business  and  Bethels :  and  that  all  which  the 
rest  of  it  cared  for  was  the  Business  without  the  Bethds* 
No  such  jocose  and  slighting  words  can  convey  any  tmo 
sense  of  what  the  religion  of  the  English  middle  class  has 
really  been  to  it,  —  what  a  source  of  vitality,  energy,  and 
persistent  vigor.     ^They  who  wait  on  the  Liord,"  says 
Isaiah,  in  words  not  less  true  than  they  are  noble,  '^  shaU 
renew  their  strength  ** ;  and  the  English  middle  class  owes 
to  its  religion  not  only  comfort  in  the  past,  but  also  a  vast 
latent  force  of  unworn  life  and  strength  for  future  pro- 
gress.    But  the  Puritanism  of  the  !English  middle  class, 
which  has  been  so  great  an  element  of  strength  to  them, 
has  by  no  means  brought  them  to  perfection  ;  nay,  by  the 
rigid  mould  in  which  it  has  cast  their  spirit,  it  has  kept 
them  back  from  perfection.    The  most  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is,  that  it  has  supplied  a  stable  basis  on  which  to 
build  perfection ;  it  has  given  them  character,  though  it 
has  not  gpven  them  culture.     But  it  is  in  making  endless 
additions  to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion  of  its  power% 
in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  human  race  finds  its  ideal;  to  reach  this  ideal,  cul- 
ture is  an  indispensable  aid,  and  that  is  the  true  value  of 
culture.     The  life  of  aristocracies,  with  its  large  and  free 
use  of  the  world,  its  conversance  with  great  afiairs,  its 
exemption  from  sordid  cares,  its  liberation  from  the  hum« 
drum  provincial  round,  its  external  splendor  and  refine* 
ment,  is  a  kind  of  outward  shadow   of  this  ideal,  a 
prophecy  of  it;  and  there  lies  the  secret  of  the  charm 
of  aristocracies,  and  of  their  power  over  men's  minds. 
In  a  country  like  England,  the  middle  class,  with  its 
industry  and  its  Puritanism,  and  nothing  more,  will  never 
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be  able  to  make  Wjaj  beyond  a  certaiu  point,  will  never 
be  able  to  divide  power  with  the  aristocratic  class,  much 
less  to  win  for  itself  a  preponderance  of  power.  While 
it  only  tries  to  affirm  its  actual  self,  to  impose  its  actual 
self,  it  has  no  charm  for  men's  minds,  and  can  achieve  no 
great  triumphs.  And  this  is  all  it  attempts  at  present 
The  Conservative  reaction,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
just  now,  is  in  great  part  merely  a  general  indisposition 
to  let  the  middle-class  spirit,  working  by  its  old  methods^ 
and  having  only  its  old  self  to  give  us,  establish  itself  at 
all  points  and  become  master  of  the  situation.  Fartica* 
larly  on  Church  questions  is  this  true.  In  this  sphere  of 
religion,  where  feeling  and  beauty  are  so  all-important| 
we  shrink  from  giving  to  the  middle-class  spirit,  limited 
as  we  see  it,  with  its  sectarianism,  its  under-culture,  its 
intolerance,  its  bitterness,  its  unloveliness,  too  much  its 
own  way.  Before  we  give  it  quite  its  own  way,  we  in- 
sist on  its  making  itself  into  something  larger,  newer, 
more  fruitful.  This  is  what  the  recent  Church-Rate  di- 
visions really  mean,  and  the  lovers  of  perfection,  there- 
fore, may  accept  them  without  displeasure.  They  are  the 
voice  of  the  nation  crying  to  the  untransformed  middle 
dass  (if  it  will  receive  it)  with  a  voice  of  thunder:  ''The 
future  is  not  yours !  ** 

And  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  the  indifference,  so 
irritating  to  some  persons,  with  which  European  opinion 
has  received  the  break-up  of  the  old  American  Union  has 
at  bottom  a  like  ground.  I  put  the  question  of  slavery 
on  one  side ;  so  far  as  the  resolution  of  that  question  de- 
pends on  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  every  one  may  wish  this  party  or  that  to  pre- 
vail. But  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  extol  the  old 
American  Republic  as  something  interesting  and  admira- 

VF 
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ble  in  itself,  and  are  displeased  with  those  who  are  not 
afeicted  at  its  disaster,  and  not  jealous  for  its  restoration. 
Mr.  Bright  is  an  orator  of  genius ;  Mr.  Cobden  is  a  man 
of  splendid  understanding.    But  why  do  thej  refuse  to 
perceive,  that,  apart  from  all  class-jealousy  of  aristocra- 
cies towards  a  democratic  republic,  there  existed  in  the 
most  impartial  and  thoughtful  minds  a  profound  dissatis- 
faction with  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  old  Americaa 
Union,  a  strong  aversion  to  their  unchecked  triamph,  a 
sincere  wish  for  the  disciplining  and  correcting  of  them  ? 
And  what  were  the  old  United  States  but  a  colossal  ex- 
pression of  the  English  middle-class  spirit,  somewhat 
more  accessible  to  ideas  there  than  here,  because  of  the 
democratic  air  it  breathed;  much  more  arrogant  and  ov^ 
weening  there  than  here,  because  of  the  absence  of  aU 
check  and  counterpoise  to  it,  —  but  there,  as  here,  full 
of  rawness,  hardness,  and  imperfection ;  there,  as  here, 
greatly  needing  to  be  liberalized,  enlarged,  and  ennobled, 
before  it  could  with  advantage  be  suffered  to  assert  itself 
absolutely?    All  the  energy  and  success  in  the  woiid 
could  not  have  made  the  United  States  admirable  so  long 
as  their  spirit  had  this  imperfection.    Even  if  they  had 
overrun  the  whole  earth,  their  old  national  style  would 
have  still  been  detestable,  and  Mr.  Beecher  would  have 
still  been  a  heated  barbarian.    But  they  could  not  thus 
triumph,  they  could  not  make  their  rule  thus  universal, 
BO  long  as  their  spirit  was  thus  imperfect    They  had  not 
power  enough  over  the  minds  of  men.     Now  they  are 
transforming  their  spirit  in  the  furnace  of  civil  war ;  with 
what  success  we  shall  in  due  time  see.    But  the  lovers 
of  perfection  in  America  itself  ought  to  rejoice  —  some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  do  rejoice  —  that  the  national  spirit 
should  be  compelled,  even  at  any  cost  of  sufiering,  to 
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transform  itself,  to  become  something  higher,  ampler, 
more  gracious.  To  be  glad  that  it  should  be  compelled 
thus  to  transform  itself,  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  ta 
triumph  untransformed,  is  no  insult,  no  unkindness ;  it  bi 
a  homage  to  perfection.  It  is  a  religioiis  devotion  to  that 
providential  order  which  forbids  the  final  supremacj  of 
imperfect  things.  Grod  keeps  tossing  back  to  the  hmnail 
race  its  failures,  and  commanding  it  to  try  again. 

In  the  Crusade  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  where  the  hosts 
that  marched  were  not  filled  after  the  usual  composition 
of  armies,  but  contained  along  with  ^e  fighters  whole 
families  of  people, — old  men,  women,  and  children,  swept 
bj  the  universal  torrent  of  enthusiasm  towards  the  HxAy 
Land,  —  the  marches,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were 
tedious  and  painful.  Long  before  Asia  was  reached,  long^ 
before  even  Europe  was  half  traversed,  the  little  children 
in  that  travelling  multitude  began  to  fancy,  with  a  natural 
impatience,  that  their  journey  must  surely  be  drawing  to 
an  end ;  and  every  evening,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  some 
town  which  was  the  destination  of  that  day's  march,  they 
cried  out  eagerly  to  those  who  were  with  them,  **  Is  this 
Jerusalem  f  "  No,  poor  children,  not  this  town,  nor  the 
next,  nor  yet  the  next,  is  Jerusalem ;  Jerusalem  is  far  ofl^ 
and  it  needs  time,  and  strength,  and  much  endurance  to 
reach  it  Seas  and  mountains,  labor  and  peril,  hunger 
and  thirst,  disease  and  death,  are  between  Jerusalem  and 
you. 

So,  when  one  marks  the  ferment  and  stir  of  life  in  the 
middle  class  at  this  moment,  and  sees  this  class  impelled 
to  take  possession  of  the  world,  and  to  assert  itself  and  its 
own  actual  spirit  absolutely,  one  is  disposed  to  exclaim  to 
it,  **  Jerusalem  is  not  yet/*  Your  present  spirit  is  not 
Jerusalem,  is  not  the  goal  you  have  to  reach,  the  pbce 
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joa  maj  be  satisfied  in.  And  when  one  sajs  this,  thej 
Bomelimes  fancy  that  one  has  the  same  object  as  others 
who  saj  the  same  to  them ;  that  one  means  that  they  are 
to  yield  themselves  to  be  moulded  by  some  existing  force, 
their  rival ;  that  one  wishes  Nonconformity  to  take  the 
law  from  actual  Anglicanism,  and  the  middle  class  from 
the  present  governing  class;  that  one  thinks  Ajiglican- 
ism  Jerusalem,  and  the  English  aristocratic  class  Jeru- 
salem. 

I  do  not  mean,  or  wish,  or  think  this,  though  many,  no 
doubt,  do.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  reflecting  man,  who  has 
studied  its  ori^n,  to  feel  any  vehement  enthusiasm  for 
Anglicanism;  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  Parliaments 
have  taken  care  of  that.  One  may  esteem  it  as  a  benefi- 
cent social  and  dvilizing  agent  One  may  have  an  af- 
fection for  it  from  life-long  associations,  and  for  the  sake 
of  much  that  is  venerable  and  interesting  which  it  has  in- 
*  herited  from  antiquity.  One  may  cherish  gratitude  to  it 
^-and  here,  I  think,  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith,  who  fights 
against  it  the  battle  of  the  Nonconformists  with  so  much 
force  and  so  much  ability,  is  a  little  ungrateful — for  the 
shelter  and  basis  for  culture  which  this,  like  other  great 
nationally  established  forms  of  religion,  affords;  those 
who  are  bom  in  them  can  get  forward  on  their  road, 
instead  of  always  eyeing  the  ground  on  which  they  stand 
and  disputing  about  it  But  actual  Anglicanism  is  cer- 
tainly not  Jerusalem,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  it 
the  end  which  Nonconformity  and  the  middle  class  are  to 
reach.  The  actual  governing  dass,  again,  the  English 
aristocratic  class  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  arista-' 
erotic), — I  cannot  wish  that  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the 
new  and  growing  part  of  the  nation,  should  be  trans- 
formed in  spirit  exactly  according  to  the  image  of  that 
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doss.  The  merits  and  services  of  that  dass  no  one  rates 
higher  than  I  do ;  no  one  appredates  higher  than  I  do 
the  value  of  the  relative  standard  of  devation,  refinement, 
and  grandeur,  whidi  thej  have  exhibited ;  no  one  would 
more  strenuously  oppose  the  relinquishing  of  this  for  any 
lower  standard.  But  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  that 
while  modern  sodeties  increasingly  tend  to  find  their 
best  life  in  a  free  and  heightened  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual activity,  to  this  tendency  aristocrades  offer  at  least 
a  strong  passive  resistance,  by  their  secular  prejudices, 
their  incurable  dearth  of  ideas.  In  modem,  rich,  and 
industrial  societies,  they  tend  to  misplace  the  ideal  for 
the  dasses  below  them ;  the  immaterial  chivalrous  ideal 
of  high  descent  and  honor  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  of  force  only  for  aristocrades  themselves ;  the  im- 
material modem  ideal  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  per- 
fection through  culture,  they  have  not  to  communicate. 
What  they  can  and  do  communicate  is  the  material  ideal 
of  splendor  of  wealth,  and  weight  of  property.  And  this 
ideal  is  the  ideal  tmly  operative  upon  our  middle  dasses 
at  this  moment.  To  be  as  rich  as  they  can,  that  they 
may  reach  the  splendor  of  wealth  and  weight  of  property, 
and,  with  time,  the  importance,  of  the  actual  heads  of  so- 
dety,  is  their  ambition.  I  do  not  blame  them,  or  the 
class  from  whidi  they  get  their  ideal ;  all  I  say  is,  that 
the  good  ideal  for  humanity,  the  true  Jerusalem,  is  an 
ideal  more  spiritual  than  brilliant  wealth  and  boundless 
property,  an  ideal  in  which  more  can  participate.  The 
beloved  friends  of  humanity  have  been  those  who  made 
it  feel  its  ideal  to  be  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit, 
to  be  in  an  internal  condition  separable  firom  wealth  and 
accessible  to  all,  —  men  like  St.  Francis,  the  ardent 
bridegroom  of  poverty;  men  like  the  great  personages 
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of  antiqiiity,  afanoflt  all  of  them,  as  Laoordaire  was  w 
fyod  of  Bayiiig,  poor.  Therefore,  that  the  middle  daas 
should  simplj  take  its  ideal  from  the  aristocratic  clasSyldo 
not  wish.  That  the  aristocratic  dass  shoald  be  aUe  alno- 
hitely  to  assert  itself  and  its  own  spirit,  is  not  my  deare. 
Noy  no ;  they  are  not  Jerusalem. 

The  troth  is,  the  English  spirit  has  to  aocomplisli  an 
immense  erohition;  nor,  as  that  spirit  at  this  moment 
presents  itself  in  any  class  or  description  annnigst  us,  can 
one  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  can  cme  wish  it  to  pie- 
^afl  jost  as  it  is. 

Bat  in  a  transformed  middle  class,  in  a  middle  dass 
raised  to  a  higher  and  more  genial  calture,  we  may  find, 
not  perhaps  Jerusalem,  but,  I  am  sare,  a  notable  stage 
towfljrds  it  In  that  great  class,  strong  by  its  numbers, 
its  energy,  its  indostry,  strong  by  its  freedom  from  frivol- 
ity, not  by  any  law  of  nature  prone  to  immobility  of 
mind,  actually  at  this  moment  agitated  by  a  spreading 
ferment  of  mind,  —  in  that  dass,  liberalized  by  an  ampler 
eoltore,  admitted  to  a  wider  sphere  of  thought,  living  by 
larger  ideas,  with  its  provindalism  dissipated,  its  intoler- 
ance cured,  its  pettinesses  purged  away,  —  what  a  power 
there  will  be,  what  an  element  of  new  life  for  England  1 
Then  let  the  middle  dass  rule,  then  let  it  affirm  its  own 
spirit,  when  it  has  thus  perfected  itself. 

And  I  cannot  see  any  means  so  direct  and  powerful  for 
developing  this  great  and  beneficent  power  as  the  public 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  middle  dass.  By  public 
establishment  they  may  be  made  cheap  and  accessible  to 
all.  By  public  establishment  they  may  ^ve  securities 
for  the  culture  offered  in  them  being  really  good  and 
sound,  and  the  best  that  our  time  knows.  By  public  es» 
Utblishment  they  may  cooununicate  to  those  reared  in 
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them  the  sense  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  thdr 
country,  with  the  national  life,  with  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  thej  will  expand  and  dignify  their  spirits  by  com- 
mnnicating  this  sense  to  them.  I  can  see  no  other  mode 
of  institution  which  will  offer  the  same  advantages  in  the 
Bame  degree. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  middle  class  will  be  much 
longer  insensible  to  its  own  evident  interests.  I  cannot 
think  that,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  complimented  on 
their  self-reliance  by  Lord  Fortescue  and  the  Times, 
they  will  much  longer  forego  a  course  leading  them  to 
their  own  true  dignity  instead  of  away  from  it  I  know 
that  with  men  who  have  reached  or  passed  the  middle  of 
life,  the  language  and  habits  of  years  form  a  network 
round  the  spirit  through  which  it  cannot  easily  break; 
and  among  the  elder  leaders  of  the  middle  class  there  are 
men  whom  I  would  give  much  to  persuade, — men  of 
weight  and  character,  like  Mr.  Baines,  men  of  character 
and  culture  too,  like  Mr.  Miall,  —  whom  I  must  not,  I 
fear,  hope  to  persuade.  But  among  the  younger  leaden 
of  this  class  —  even  of  that  part  of  it  where  resbtance  ia 
most  to  be  apprehended,  among  the  younger  Dissenting 
ministers,  for  instance  —  there  exists,  I  do  believe,  a  dis- 
position not  fixedly  averse  to  the  public  establishment  of 
education  for  the  middle  classes,  —  a  willingness,  at  any 
rate,  to  consider  a  project  of  thb  kind  on  its  merits. 
Amongst  them  particularly  is  the  ferment  and  expansion 
of  mind,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  perceptible ;  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  culture,  and  their  culture  itself,  increases 
every  day.  Well,  the  old  bugbear  which  scares  us  all 
away  from  the  great  confessed  means  of  best  promoting 
this  culture  —  the  religious  difficulty,  as  it  is  called — is 
potent  only  so  long  as  these  gentlemen  please.    It  rests 
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solely  with  themselves  to  procure  the  public  establish- 
mebt  of  secondary  instruction  upon  a  perfectly  equitable 
basis  as  regards  religious  differences.    If  its  establish- 
ment is  suffered  to  fix  itself  in  private  hands,  those  hands 
will  be  the  clergy's.    It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  clergy — 
of  their  activity,  of  their  corporate  spirit,  of  their  sense 
of  a  pressing  want  —  that  this  should  be  so.     But  in 
that  case  the  dominant  force  in  settling  the  teaching  in 
these  schools  will  be  clerical.     Their  oi^anization  will  be 
ecclesiastical.     Mr.  Woodard  tells  us  so  himself;  and  in- 
deed he  (very  naturally)  makes  a  merit  of  it.     This  is 
not  what  the  Dissenters  want,  neither  is  it  what   the 
movement  of  the  modem  spirit  tends  to.     But  when  in- 
struction has  once  been  powerfully  oiganized  in  this 
manner,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  state  afterwards  to  in- 
terfere for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  modem  spirit.     It  is  met  by  vested  interests 
—  by  legitimate  vested  interests  —  not  to  be  conciliated 
without  great  delay  and  difficulty.    It  is  not  easy  for  the 
state  to  impose  a  conscience  clause  on  primary  schools, 
when  the  establishment  of  those  schools  has  been  for  the 
most  part  made  by  the  clergy.    It  is  not  easy  to  procure 
the  full  benefits  of  the  national  universities  to  Noncon- 
formists, when  Anglicanism  has  got  a  vested  interest  in 
the  colleges.    Neither  will  it  be  easy  hereafter,  in  second- 
ary instmction,  to  settle  the  religious  difficulty  equita- 
bly, if  the  establishment  of  that  instmction  shall  have 
been  effected  by  private  bodies  in  which  clerical  infiu- 
enoe  predominates. 

I  hope  the  middle  class  will  not  much  longer  delay  to 
take  a  step  on  which  its  future  value  and  dignity  and  in- 
fluence so  much  depend.  By  taking  this  step  they  will 
indirectly  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  class  aka 
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'iElds  obscwe  embtyo,  only  Jast  begtnuii&g  to  move,  trav- 
aiUiig  iA  Uhot  and  darkness,  «o  miKih  left  mit  of  ttooovot 
^rlien  wt  eelebrato  the  glories  of  onr  AtlantlB,  now  «nd 
idMtt)  by  00  moumM  it  gUmpse,  skowing  itseU*  to  n*  in 
Xiambeth,  or  Spitalfields,  or  Dorsetshire;  this  imnienfle 
"working  class,  now  so  without  a  practicable  passage  to 
all  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life,  for  whom  in  an  aristocratio 
class,  which  is  unattainable  by  them,  there  is  no  possible 
ideal,  for  whom  in  a  'middle  class,  narrow,  ungenial, 
and  unattractive,  there  is  no  adequate  ideal,  will  have, 
in  a  cultured,  liberalized,  ennobled,  transformed  middle 
class,  a  point  towards  which  it  may  hopefully  work,  a 
goal  towards  which  it  may  with  joy  direct  its  aspira- 
tions. 

Children  of  the  future,  whose  day  has  not  yet  dawned, 
you,  when  that  day  arrives,  will  hardly  believe  what  ob- 
strnctions  were  long  suffered  to  prevent  its  coming!  Ton 
who,  with  all  your  &uItB|  have  neither  the  aridity  of  aris- 
tocracies,  nor  the  narrow-ndndedness  of  middle  classes, 
you,  whose  power  of  simple  enthusiasm  is  your  great  gifb, 
wiU  not  comprehend  how  progress  towards  man's  best 
perfection  —  the  adorning  and  ennobling  of  his  spirit  — 
should  have  been  reluctantly  undertaken ;  how  it  should 
have  been  for  years  and  years  retarded  by  barren  com- 
monplaces, by  worn-out  clap-traps.  Ton  will  wonder  at 
the  labor  of  its  friends  in  proving  the  self-proving ;  you 
will  know  nothing  of  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  prejudices 
they  had  to  dispel ;  nothing  of  the  outcry  they  had  to  en- 
counter ;  of  the  fierce  protestations  of  life  from  policies 
which  were  dead  and  did  not  know  it,  and  the  shrill 
querulous  upbraiding  from  publicists  in  their  dotage. 
But  you,  in  your  turn,  with  difficulties  of  your  own,  will 
then  be  mounting  some  new  step  in  tbe  aiduoos  ladder 
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.whereby  man  dimbs  towards  his  perfection;  towaidi 
that  unattainable  but  inresistible  loadstar,  gazed  after 
with  earnest  longing,  and  invoked  with  bitter  tears ;  the 
Jonging  of  thousands  oi  heartSi  the  tears  of  many  genenh 
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ease  note  the  reduction  in  priees.    No  fwrOter 
redtiction  tviU  be  made  during  the  present  year, 
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an  Introdoctton  by  John  G.  Whittixr.  '  1  roL    lOmo.    $  1.25. 

A  Present  Heaven.   1  voL    16mo.   $1.25. 

Two  Friends.     1  vol.     16mo.    $  1.25. 

Poems.     1  voL    16mo.    Nearly  ready, 

GREENWOOirS   (Grace)  Greenwood  Leaves.    Second 

Seriea.    ItqL    12mo.    $1.50. 

Poems,  With  Portrait.  1vol.  16mo.  $1.25. 

s Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tonr  in  Europe. 

1  vol.    12mo.    $  1.50. 

Forest  Tragedy,  and  Other  Tales.    1  voL 


Kkno.    $1.25. 


75  eta. 


1  y<d.    75  eta. 


History  of  my  Pets.  Illustrated.  1  voL 
Recollections  of  my  Childhood.  Illustrated. 
Merrie  England.  Illustrated.  1vol.  16mo. 

$1.25. 

Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and  His- 

tocy.    niofltrated.    Irol.    ISmo.    81.25. 

Stories  fix>m  Famous  Ballads.    With  Steel 


Frontispieoe  and  EngravingB.    1  nA.    75  cts. 

Bonnie  Scotland.  Illustrated.  IvoL  16mo. 


$1.25. 

ffALLAHfS  (Arthur  Henrt)  Literary  Remains.    1  voL 

ISmo.    $  1.75. 

HAMILTON'S  (Gail)  Country  living  and  Country  Think- 
ing.   IyoL    ISmo.    $1.75. 

Gala-Days.     1  voL    16mo.    S  1.75. 

Stumbling-Blocks.    1  vol.    16mo.    $1.75. 

A  New  Atmosphere.     1vol.     16mo.    $1.75. 

Skirmishes  and   Sketches.      1  vol.     16mo. 

$1.76. 

HARE'S  (Augustus.  William  and  Julius   Charles) 

Gaesfles  at  Truth.    With  Portrait.    1  vol.    12mo.    $1.75. 

HAWTHORNE'S  (Nathaniel)  Our  Old  Home :  A  Series 

of  EngUih  Sketches.    1  vol.    ISmo.    $1.50. 

The  Marble  Faun ;    Or,  The  Romance  of 

MoDteBeni.    2  toIi.    16mo.    $8.00. 

The  Scarlet  Letter.    1  voL    16ma    $1.50. 


8  IaH  of  Boob  PuhHshed  by 

HA  WTHORNSrS  (Nathaniel)  The  Hoiue  of  tbe  Seven 

Gables.    1  yoL    16mo.    $1.50. 

Twice-Told  Tales.  With  Portntit.    2  voJs. 

Idmo.    $  3.00.  • 

The  Snow-Image,  and  other  Twice -Told 


Tales.    iToL    16mo.    $1.60. 

The  Blithedale  Bomance.     1vol.     16nia 


$1.60. 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.   2  vols.    16ma 


$3.00. 

True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography. 


lUustratad.    IyoI.    IQmo.    91.2&. 

The  Wonder-Book,  for  Giils  and   Bojs. 


Illustrated.    ItoL    16dio.    91.26. 

Tanglewood    Tales.     Blustrated.     1   voL 


lOmo.    S  1.25. 

Twice-Told  Tales.     New  and  Complete 


SditloD.    With  Portrait.    2  vols.    SShao.    Blue  and  gold.    ^2.76. 

Works.    New  and  Complete  Edition  on 


Tinted  Paper,    lirols.    lOmou    S  81.00. 

HEWLETT'S  (Hbnky  G.)  The  Heroes  of  Europe.     With 

16  lUuBtrations.    1  vol.    lOmo.    $1.26. 

HILLARiyS  (George  S.)   Six  Months  in  Italy.      1  voL 

16ma    $1.76. 

Dangers  and  Duties  of  the  Mercantile  Profee- 

sioo.    Svo.    Paper.    26oents. 

Selections   from    the  Writings    of    Waxtsb 


Savagb  liANBoa.    1  Tid.    16inou    91.00.    Larg€  FapBr^  $2.50. 

HIGGINSON'S  (T.  W.)  OutrDoor  Papers.    1  vol.     16ma 

$1.60. 

HODSON'S  (Major  W.  S.  B.)  A  Soldier's  Life  in  India. 

1  roL    lOmo.    $  1.60. 

HOLMES'S  (Oliver  Wendell,  M.  D.)  Poetical  Works. 

1  ToL    16mo.    With  Portrait.    $  1.60. 

Songs  in  Many  Keys.    1  voL    16ma    S  1.50. 

Poems.     Complete.    1  voL    S2mo.    Bine  and 

gold.    With  New  PortraiL    $1.26. 

Poems.     Complete.     1   voL     16mo.     Cabinet 


Ifldition.    With  New  Portrait    $1.76. 

Humorous  Poems.    Illustrated.     1  vol.     Small 


4to.    Paper,  60  cents. 

Astraea:   The    Balance    of  Illusions.     1  voL 

ISmo.    80  cts. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.     Illns- 


trated  by  Hoppin.    1  vol.    lOmo,  $1.76 ;  8yo,  $3.60. 

The  Professor  at  the  BreakfastrTable.     With 


the  Story  of  Iris.     1  toL    Idmo,  $  1.76  ;  Bro,  $  3.60. 

—  Elsie  Yenner :  A  Bomance  of  Destiny.    2  vols. 


16mo.    $8.00. 


Ticknor  and  MeUb.  9 

HOLMES'S    (Oliver  Wenbell,   M.D.)    Currents   and 

Coanter-Corrents  in  Medical  Sdenoe,  with  other  EMajs.    1  toL    lOmo. 
$1.76. 

Border  Lines  in  some  ProTinces  of  Medical 

Bdence;   Ivol.    ISmo.    75  eta. 

Soundings  from  the  Adantic    1  toL    16mo. 


$1.M. 

HOOD'S  (Thomas)  Memorials.    Edited  by  his  Daughter, 

with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  his  Son.  Olnstrated  with  his  own  Sketches. 
2to18.    16ino.    $3.00. 

HORACE'S  Odes.     An  English  Metrical  Translation.    By 

.  Thiodou  Mabvih.    With  Vwbb  and  a  Life  of  Horace.    1  yoL    82mo. 
Blue  and  gold.    $  1.25. 

HOSPITAL  TRANSPORTS  :  A  Memoir  of  the  Embarka- 

tion  of  the  Sick  and  Woanded  from  Uie  Peninsula  of  Virginia,  in  Uie 
Summer  of  1862.  Compiled  and  Published  at  the  Request  of  tlie  Sani- 
tary Commission.    lYoL    iOmo.    91.00. 

HOUSEHOLD    FRIENDS:    A  Book    for    all    Seasons. 

With  18  Portraits  on  Steel.  Uniform  with  **  Favorite  Authors.**  1  toI. 
SmaU4to.    $8.50. 

HOWE'S  (Mrs.  Julia  Wabd)  A  Trip  to  Cuba.    1  voL 

16mo.    91.00. 

Passion  Flowers.    1  vol.    16mo.    S  1.00. 

Words  for  the  Hour.     1  voL     16mo.    $  1.00. 

The  World's  Own.     1  vol.     16mo.     75  cts. 

HO  WITT'S  (William)  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold;  Or,  Two 

Tears  in  Victoria :  With  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 
Srols.    lOmo.    $2.50. 

A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Australia. 

Dlustrated.    ItoL    lOmo.    91.25. 

HUFELANDS  (Christopher)  The  Art  of  ProloMng 

Life.    Bdifced  l^  Ebasmds  WilsOh,  F.  B.  8.    1  toL    lOmo.    9 1.2& 

HUNT'S  (Leigh)   Poetical  Works.     With  Portrait  after 

Hattbu    2to1s.    Sftno.    Bine  and  gold.    $2.60. 

HUGHES'S  (Thomas)  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  at  Rugby. 

1  ToL  16mo.  $1.50.  Sto  Edition,  Dlnstratod  by  Labxxh  G.  luio, 
Jb.    $2.50. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.    THth  Portrait  on  ^teel 

of  the  Author.    2to1s.    16mo.    $3.00. 

The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse ;  Or,  The  Long 


Tacatton  Bamble  of  a  London  Clerk.    Illustrated  by  Biohard  Dotlb. 
IyoL    16mo.    $1.25. 

HYMNS    OF    THE  AGES.     First  and  Second  Series. 

ninstrated  with  Steel  Vignettes,  after  Tuivn.    Eaeh  in  1  toL  Iftno. 
$2.25.    Syo  Edition,  $8.50. 

Third  Series.     With  Steel 

Plate.    iToL    12no.    92.25. 

JAMES'S  (Henrt)  Substance  and  Shadow;  Or,  Morality 

and  BeUgion  in  their  Belation  to  Life :  An  Essay  upon  the  Physios  of 
Cnattoo.    ITOL    Itoo.    $2.00. 


10  LUt  of  Booh  Published  by 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Sisters  of  Charity,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, and  the  Communion  of  Labor.    1  vol.    IQam.    9 1.00. 

Characteristics  of  Women.    With  Steel  Por- 
trait.   iToL    82mo.    Blue  and  gold.    $1.26. 

Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e.    With  Steel  Portrait 


iToL    32mo.    Blae  and  gold.    $1.25. 

Sketches  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Character. 


With  Steel  Portrait    IyoL   82mo.    Blae  and  gold.    $1.26. 

Loves  of  the  Poets.      With  Steel    Portrait 


1  vol.    Sftno.    Blue  and  gold.    $  1.25. 

Studies  and   Stories.    Witih  Steel   Portrait 


Irol.    82mo.    Blue  and  gold.    $1.25. 

Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters.    With 


Steel  Portrait.    1  roL    3&no.    Blue  and  gold.    $  1.25. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    With  Steel  Por- 


trait   Irol.    82mo.    Blue  and  gold. '  $1.25. 

Sacred  and   Legendary   Art      With    Steel 


Portrait.    2  yols.    8^0.    Blue  and  gold.    8  2.60. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     With  Steel 


Portrait    1  vol.    82mo.  Blue  and  gold.    9 1.25. 

JERROLUS  (Douglas)  Wit    1  vol.    16mo.    $1.25. 

Life  and  Remains.    With  Portrait.     1   voL 

lemo.    $1.60. 

JOHNSON'S  (Rosa  Vertner)  Poems.    With   Portrait 

1  Tol.    16mo.    $  1.25. 

JUDSON'S  (Mrs.  Emily  C.)  Alderbrook.    With  Portrait 

Complete  Edition.    1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.76. 

Kathayan   Slave,  and  other  Papers.      1  voL 

18mo.    76  cts. 

My  Two  Sisters.     1  vol.    16mo.    60  cts. 


KEMBLE'S  (Frances  Anne)  Poems.    Enlarged  Edition, 

1  vol.    IGmo.    $  1.25. 

KINGSTON S  (W.  H.  G.)  Ernest  Bracebridge :  A  Story  of 

School-Days.    With  16  Illustrationa.    1  voL    16mo.    $1.25. 

Z/iVG5ZSFiS  (Charles)  Poems.    1  voL    16mo.    $1.25. 

Andromeda.    1  vol.     16ma     75  cts. 

! Amyas  Leigh.     1  vol.     12mo.    $  1.75. 

Two  Years  Ago.     1vol.     12mo.    $1.75. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Time,  with  other 

Papers.    ItoL    12mo.    $1.50.  * 

New  Miscellanies.     1vol.     12mo.     $1.25. 


Glaucus ;   Or,  The  Wonders  of  the   Shore. 

1  ToL    lOmo.    75  cts. 

The  Heroes ;   Or,  Greek  Fairy-Tales  fop  my 


Children.    Illustrated  by  the  Author.    ItoL    16mo.    91.26. 


I 


TKcknar  and  Fidd$.  11 

KINGSLETS  (Henrt)  Hie  RecoUections  of  Geoffiy  Ham- 

lyn.    iToL    lano.    $1.7S. 

Ravenshoe.    IvoL    12ma    $1.75. 

Austin  Elliot.     1  vol.     12mo.    $  1.75. 

The  Hillyars  and  the  Burtons.    A  Story  of 


Two  Families.    1  rol.    12mo.    S1.76. 

KRAPF'S  (Rbv.  Dr.  J.  Lewis)  Travels,  Researches,  and 

MiasloDary  Labore,  during  ao  Eighteen- Years'  Residence  in  Eastern 
Africa ;  together  with  Joomeys  to  Jagga,  Usambara,  UkambanI,  Shoi^ 
Abessinia,  and  Khartom ;  and  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  Mombaa  to 
Cape  Delgada    With  an  Appendix  oonoeniing  the  Sources  of  the  NUa 
etc.,  by  £.  J.  Ratsitstkih,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Maps.    1  toL    12mo.    $  1.80. 

LABOR  AND  LOVE.    A  Tale  of  English  Life.    1  vol 

Idmo.    76  cts. 

LAWRENCE* S  (Mrs.  Maroarette  Woods)  Li^ht  on 

the  Darlc  River  *,  Or,  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  L.  Hamlin,  Mis. 
sionary  in  Turkey.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rar.  A.  S.  Stohbs,  and  a 
Portrait.    1  toL    12mo.    $1.60. 

LEE*S  (Eliza  Buckminstbr)  Memoir  of  Joseph  Bnckmin- 

ster,  D.  D.,  and  of  his  Son,  Rey.  Joseph  Sterens  Buckminster.  With  a 
fine  Portrait  of  the  elder  Buckminster.    1  vqL    12mo.    $  1.60. 

Florence :  The  Parish  Orphan.    1vol.     16ma    75  cts. 

Parthenia ;  Or,  The  Last  Days  of  Paganism.    1  vol. 

lOma    $1.26. 

Life  of  Jean  PauL     Preceded  by  his  Autobiography. 


1  vol.  12mo,  with  Portrait    S2.00. 

LESLIE*S  (Charles    Robert,  R.  A.)   Autobiographical 

Recollections.  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay  on  Leslie  as  an  Artist, 
and  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  by  Ton  Tatlor,  E§q.  With 
fine  Portrait    1  yd.    12mo.    $1.60. 

LEW  A  ID'S  (Fakny)  Lake  House.    A  Romance.    Trans- 
lated fk-om  the  German  by  Nathamiil  ORmra.    1  toI.    lOmo.    S  1.00. 

LEWIS'S  (Dr.  Dio)  The  New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women, 

and  Children.    With  300  Illustrations.    1  voL    12mo.    $1.60. 

Weak  Lungs,  and  How  to  Make  them  Strong ;  Or, 

Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  the  Chest,  with  their  Home-Treatment  by  the 
Moyement-Cure.    Profosely  Illustrated.    1  toL    12mo.    $  1.60. 

LILIAN.    A  Romance.     1  rol.     16mo.    Sl.25. 

LITTLE  ANNA :  A  Story  for  Pleasant  Little   Children. 

By  A.  Bnnr.   Translated  fhnn  the  German.   1  vol.    Illustrated     9 1.00. 

LOCKHARTS  (J.  G.)  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  Historical 

and  Romantic.  With  Biographical  Notice  and  Portrait.  1  voL  lOmo. 
•  1.00. 

LONGFELLOW'S  (Rkv.  Samuel)  and  Johnson's  (Rkv. 

Bamitbl)  a  Book  of  Hymns,  for  Public  and  Prlrate  Serotlon.  1  toL 
lOmo.    9 1-00. 

Hymns  of  the  Spirit    1   toI.     16mo. 

$  1.26. 

and  Hiooinson's   (T.  W.)  Thalatta : 


A  Book  Cor  the  Seaside.    IvoL    lOmo.    91.00. 


M  List  ofBookt  PMUhed  hy 

LONGFELLOW'S  (a.W.)F<}waB.   With  PortrailL    2  vob. 

lOmo.    $  8.00.  

Poetical  Works.     Complete.     With  Poi^ 

tnit.    Cabinet  Edition.    2  toIb.    lOmo.    $3.60. 

Prose  Works.      Complete.      With  Poiv 


tnife.    Cabinet  Edition.    2  Tola.    Idmo.    •  3.60. 

Poetical  Works.    Complete.    With  Por- 


trait.   Blue  and  gold  Edition.    2vo]a.    Sftno.    $2.76. 

Prose  Works.      Complete.      With  Por- 


trait.   Blue  and  gold  Edition.    2  vols.   82mo.    92.76. 
Household  Poems.    Illustrated.     1  voL 


Small  4to.     Paper.    60  cents. 

The  Wayside  Inn,  and   other  Po^ns. 


1  ToL    16mo.    $  1.60. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.     1  voL 


10II1O.    81-26. 

_ The  Song  of  Hiawatha.    1  vol.     16iiia 


$  1.60.    Large  Paper,  $  2.60. 


The    Golden    Legend.     1   vol.     16ma 

$1.60. 

Evangeline.     1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.25. 

Hyperion.   1vol.    16mo.   $1.50. 

Outre-Mer.     1  vol.     iGmo.     S  1.50. 

Kavanagh.     1  vol.     16mo.    S  1.25. 

The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside.     1  vol. 


•  lOmo.    81-00. 

LOWELL'S  (Rev.  Dr.  Charles)  Sermons,  Chiefly  Prac- 
tical.   1  voL    12mo.   $  1.60. 

— Occasional  Sermons.    With  Portrait     1   voL 

12ino.    $  1.60. 

LOWELLS  (Mrs.  Anna  C.)  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of 

QirlB.    Ivol.    16mo.    dOcts. 

.^ Seed-Grain  for  Thought  and  Discussion.     2  vols. 

16mo.    $  2.60. 

LOWELL* S  (Jambs  Russell)  Poems.    With  Portrait    2 

Tols.    lOmo.    $  2.76. 

Poetical  Works.      Complete.      Cabinet  Edition, 

2  vols.    16mo.    $  3.60. 

Poetical  Works.     Complete.    Blue  and  gold. 


2  vols.    82mo.    $  2.76. 

Fireside  Travels.     1vol.     16mo.    $1.50. 

A  Fable  for  Critics.     1  vol.     16mo.     76  cts. 

The  Biglow  Papers.     1vol.     16mo.     $1.25. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal.    1  voL    1 6mo.   50  ct& 


MACKENZIE'S  (Kenneth  R.  H.,  F.  S.  A.^  The  Marvel 

fouB  Adventures  and  Rare  Ck>nceit8  of  Blaster  1^11  (Wiglass.  Adorned 
with  many  most  Diverting  and  Cunning  Devices,  by  Alfbkd  ChoitqdiIiL 
IvoL    lOmo.    $2.60. 


Tieknar  and  FiMs.  IS 

MAGICIAN'S  SHOW-BOX.    lUusftrated.     1  yoL     16mo. 

81.26. 

MARCUS  ANTONINUS  (The  Emperor),  Thoughts  of. 

1  VOL    lOmo.    $  1.26. 

MANN'S  (Horace)  A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man 

when  £ntering  upon  UfiB.    1  tdL    lOmo.    80  cts.  ' 

Twelve  Sennons,  delivered  at  Antioch   College. 

ITOL    12mo.    $1.60. 

MANN*S  (Mrs.  Horace)  ChristiaDity  in  the  Kitchen.    A 

Physlologieal  Cook-Book.    iToL    16mo.    81.00. 

-,. — The  Flower  People.    With  Illustrations.    1  vol. 

Square  lOmo.    76  ctB. 

MASSEY'S  (Gerald)  Poetical  Works.    Complete.    With 

a  steel  Poitraife.    ItoL    82mo.    Blue  and  goUL    $1.25. 

MARGRET    HOWTH :    A  Story    of  To-day.      1    vol. 

lOmo.     •1.25. 

M'CLINTOCICS  (Captain  Francis  L.)  The  Voyage  of 

the  ^^Fox"  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  A  Narrative  of  the  Diaoovery  of  the 
Fate  of  Sir  John  Franldin  and  his  Companiooy.  Preface  by  Sir  Bod- 
brick  MuBomsoH,  F.  B.  8.  With  Ifaiw  and  lUostratiooa.  1  roL  12mo. 
$  1.60. 

MEREDITirS  (Owen)  [Robert  Bulwer  Lttton]  Po- 
etical Works,  ~  containing  Tlie  Wanderer,  CljrteQuiettfa,  etc.  2  toIs. 
32mo.    Blue  and  gold.    $  2.50. 

Lucile.    1  vol.   82mo.   Blue  and  gold.   $1.25. 

3f/ZZ'5  (John  Stuart)  On  Liberty.   IvoL    16mo.   $1.25. 
MITFORUS  (Mary  Russell)  Our  Village.    Illustrated. 

2  vols.    16mo.    $  3.00. 

Atherton,  and  other  Tales.  With  a  fine  Por- 
trait after  Lucas.    1  toI.    10mo.    $  1.60. 

MORLETS  (Henry)   The  Life  of  Bernard  Palissy,    of 

Saintes.  His  Labors  and  IMsooTeriet  in  Art  and  Science.  2  vols.  lOmo. 
$2.00. 

MOTHER  WELUS  (William)  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Jamis  MoCoviobt,  Ibq.,  and  Portrait.  1  vol. 
82mo.    Blue  and  gold.    $  1.25. 

Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modem.    With 

an  Histortcal  Introduction  and  Notes.    2  rols.    lOmo.    $  2.00. 

MOW  ATT  S  (Anna  Cora)  Autobiography  of  an  Actress ; 

Or,  Eight  Tears  on  the  Stage.    With  Portrdt.    1  roL    10mo.    $  1.50. 

Mimic  Life ;  Or,  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain. 

A  Series  of  Narratives.    1  roL    lOmo.    $  L60. 

Twin  Roses.  A  Narrative.   1vol.  16ino.  $1.00. 

Plays :  —  Annand ;  Or,  The  Peer  and  the  Peas- 


ant :    Ftehion  $  Or,  Life  In  New  York.    1  voL    16mo.    1 1-00. 

MURDOCH  (James  E.)  and  Russell's  (William)  Or- 

thoi^ionj  ;  Or,  The  Cultiration  of  the  Homan  Toloe  in  Elocution.  With 
a  Supplement  on  Purity  of  Tone  by  Paor.  G.  J.  Wna.  1  roL  12mo. 
•  1.00. 


14  LmI  ofBookt  PuhtUhed  by 

MULOCirS  (Dinah  Maria)  Poems.  1  toL    16mo.   $  1.25. 
iViEilX'tS  (John)  True  Womaohood.  ANoyel.   IyoL   12ma 

$1.50. 

NORTON* S  (Charles  Eliot)  Notes  of  Travel  and  Study 

In  Italy.    1  vol.    ISmo.    •1.26. 

OTIS*S  (Mrs.  Harrison  Gray)  The  Barclays  of  Boston. 

ITOL    Udbo.    $1.26. 

PARSONS'S    (Prof.  Theophilus)    A  Memoir  of  Chief 

Jnstfoe  Theophilus  PanonB,  with  Notices  of  Some  of  hisOontemponuriei. 
With  a  Portrait  bj  ScHorr,  after  BrnABT.    1  voL    l^no.    $1.76. 

PARSONSrS  (Thomas  William)  Poems.    1  voL     12mo. 

$1.26. 

PATMORETS  (Coventry)  The  Angel  in  the  House.     A 

Poem.  In  Two  Parts.  I.  Ttno  Betrothal ;  IL  The  Aponsala.  2  Tola. 
ISmo.    Each.  •  1.26. 

Faithful  Forever.   An  Episode  of  "  The  Angel 

in  the  House.**    1  rol.    16mo.    $  1.26. 

PERCIVAL'S  (James  Gates)   Poetical  Works.     Newly 

collected.  With,  a  Biographic  Sketch  and  authentic  Portrait.  2  Tola. 
Samo.    Bloe  and  gold.    $  2.76. 

PHILLIPS'S  (George  S.)  [January  Searle]  The  Gyp- 
sies of  the  Banes*  Bike.  A  Story  of  Hedgeside  Life  in  England  in  tha 
Year  1866.    1  vol.    12mo.  81.76. 

PlOZZrS  (Mrs.   Thrale)   Autobiography,  Letters,  and 

Literary  Bemates.  Edited,  wiUi  Notes  ana  an  Introdnctory  Aoooimt  of 
her  Life  and  Writings,  by  A.  lUrwARD,  Esq.,  Q.  C.  IvoL  12mo.  $1.76. 

PIPER'S  (R.  N.,  M.  D.)  Operative  Surgery.    Illustrated  by 

over  1,000  Engravings.    1  voL    8vo.    $  6.60. 

PRIOR'S  (James)  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 

Edmund  Burke,  with  Specimens  of  his  Poetry  and  Letters,  and  an  Esti- 
mate of  his  Genius  and  Talents  compared  with  those  of  his  great  Con- 
temporaries.   With  Portrait    2  vols.    IQmo.    $  8.00. 

PRESCOTT  (George  B.)  The  History,  Theory,  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  With  100  Engravings.  1  voL  12mo. 
$2.00. 

PRESCOTTS  (William  H.)  Life.  By  George  Ticknor. 

1  vol.  4to.  Illustrated.  $10.00.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  SS-OOu 
Popular  Edition.    12ma    8  2.00. 

PRESCOTT  (Harriet  E.)  The  Amber  Gods,  and  other 

Tales.    1vol.    l6mo.    $1.76. 

Azarian.     1  vol.     16mo.    S  1.25. 

PROCTER'S  (Adelaide  A.)  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

1  vol.    82mo.    Blue  and  gold.    $  1.26. 

Poetical  Works.     Complete.    1  vol.     16mo. 

Cabinet  Edition.    81.76. 

PUTNAM'S  (Mary  Lowell)  The  Record  of  an  Obscure 

Man.    1  voL    16mo.    76  cts. 

The  Tragedy  of  Errors.    1  vol.    16ma    76  cts. 

The  Tragedy  of  Success.  1  vol.   16mo.    76  ctB. 
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QUINCyS  (JosiAH  Phillips)  Lyteria:  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

1  vol.    Idmo.    60  eta. 

Charicles  :   a  Dramatic  Poem.     1  vol.    16mo. 

60ctB. 

QUINCTS    (Edmund)    Wensley.      A    Story  without    a 

Moral.    1  vol.    16mo.    Paper,  60  cts.  *,  Cloth,  76  eta. 

RAMS  A  Y*S  (E.  B.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R  S.  E.,  Dean  of 

Edinbargh)  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character.    With  an 
American  Pr«&oe.    1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.60. 

RAINBOWS  FOR  CHILDREN.    1  voL   16mo.   With  28 

lUastrations.    $  1.00. 

iJil  F5  (Isaac,  M.D.)  Mental  Hygiene.   1vol.  16mo.  $1.50. 
iJ£fAD-B'5  (Charles)  Peg  Woffington.    1vol.  16mo.  $1.25. 

Christie  Johnstone.     1  vol.     16mo.     $  1.25. 

Clouds  and  Sunshine.     1  vol.     16mo.    $  1.25. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend.    2  vols.    16mo.    $2.50. 

White  Lies.    J  vol.     16mo.    $1.50. 

Propria  Qusb  Maribus,  and  the  Box-Tunnel.     1 


▼ol.    16mo.    Paper.    26  eta. 

REID*S  (Maynb)  Tales  for  Boys. 

First  Series. 
Each  in  one  rolume,  lOmo,  fUUy  illustrated.    Price,  Sl-26. 


The  Desert  Home ;  or,  The  Adventares 

of  a  Family  Lost  in  the  Wilderness. 
The  Forest  Exiles }  or,  The  Perils  of  a 

Peruvian  family  in  the  WUds  of  the 

Amazon. 
The  Boy  Hunters  *,  or,  Adyentures  in 

Search  of  a  Wild  Bul&lo. 
The  Young  Voyageurs  j  or,  The  Boy 

Hunters  in  the  North. 
The  Bush- Boys  }  or.  The  History  and 

Adventures  of  a  Cape  Fanner  and  his 

Family  in  the  Wild  Karoos  of  Southern 

Africa. 


The  Young  YSlgers :  A  Sequel  to  the 

Bush-Boys. 
The  Plant-Hunters. 
Ran  Away  to  Sea. 

The  Boy  Tar ;  or,  A  Voyage  in  the  Bark. 
Odd  People  :  A  Description  of  Various 

Singular  Races  of  Men.  (Checgt  £(ft- 

tton,60ct8.) 
Bruin  }  or.  The  Grand  Bear-Hunt. 
The  Cliff-Climbers ;  or,  The  Lone  Home 

in  the  Himalayas. 


Second  Series, 

Each  in  one  volume,  12mo,  elegantly  illustrated.    Price,  9 1-60. 

The  Ocean  Waifii.    A  Story  of  Adven-  i  The  Boy  Slaves  j  or  Life  in  the  Bee- 
ture  by  Land  and  Sea.  \     ert. 

REVELATIONS  OF   MOTHER   JULIANA,    an   An- 

chorete  of  Norwich  in  the  Bays  of  Edward  the  Third.    1  vol.    10mo. 
Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  red  edges.    $  1.25. 

RICHTERS  (J KAN  Paul  Friedrich)  Titan :  A  Romance. 

Translated  by  Chaklss  T.  Bbookb.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.  12mo.  $4.00. 

_ Flower,    Fruit,    and   Thorn    Pieces.    2  vols. 

12mo.    A  New  Edition.    %  8.60. 

Campaner  Thai,  and  Other  Writings.    1  vol. 


12mo.    $  2.00. 


16  LiH  of  Booh  PulUshed  by 

RICHTER'S  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich)  Levana;   Or,  The 

IKwtrine  of  Bductttion.    1vol.    12mo.    $2.00. 

Hesperus;  or,  Forty-five  Dow-Post-Days-      A 

Biography.   Translated  by  Charles  T.  Brooks.    2  vols.    12mo.    94.00. 

Life  of.    See  Lee  (Mrs.  E.  B.). 


ROBERTSON'S    (the    late   Frederick    W.)     Sermons. 

Preadied  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  Bnglaod.  In  Five  y<4iune8 ; 
the  First  containing  a  Portrait,  and  the  Third  a  Meowir.  iSmo.  Saeh 
▼ol.,  $  1.60.    Sold  separately  or  in  sets. 

Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and 


Social  Topics.    1vol.    12mo.    $1.60. 

Life  and  Letters.     2  vols.     12nio.      Uni- 


form with  the  Sermons.   Jitst  ready. 

SALA*S  (George  Augustus)  A  Journey  Due  North :  Be- 

ii^  Notes  ot  a  Residence  in  Russia.    1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.26. 

SARGENT S  (Epes)  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems. 

1  vol.    16mo.    76  cts. 

SARGENTS  (Winthrop)  The  Life  and  Career  of  Major 

John  Andr6,  Adjutant-Gteneral  of  the  British  Army  in  Amoriea.    With 
Portrait.    1  voL    12mo.    $1.76. 

SAXE*S  (John  G.)  Humorous  and  Satirical  Poems.    With 

Portrait.    1vol.    16mo.    $1.00. 

The  Money-King,  and  other  Poems.     With  New 

Portrait.    1vol.    lOmo.    $1.00. 

Poems.   .  The  two  preceding  volumes  bound  in  one. 

Idmo.    $1.60. 

Clever   Stories  of  Many  Nations.     Rendered  in 


Rhyme.    1  vol.  small  4to.    niastrated.    $8.60. 

Poetical  Works.     Complete.    With  New  Portrait 


IvoL    lOmo.    Cabtrtet  Edition.    $176. 

Poetical  Works.    Complete..  With  New    Portrait 

1  vol.    82mo.    Blue  and  gold.    $  1.26. 

ST.  JOHNS  (Bayle)  Village-Life  in  Egypt,  with  Sketches 

of  the  Said.    2  vols.    lOmb.    $  2.00. 

SEARLE  (January).    See  Phillips,  George  S. 
SEVEN  LITTLE  SISTERS  (The)  that  live  in  the  Round 

Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air.    With  DlostiatioDS.    1  voL    Square  Umoi. 
00  cts. 

SHAKESPEARE   SONNETS.     A  new  and   beantifiil 

edition,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  handsomdy  bound.  1  voL  small  4to. 
Jtut  ready.    $126. 

S^AKSPEAR'S  (Capt.  Henry)  The  Wild  Sports  of  India. 

With  Remarks  (m  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  oT  Horses,  and  the  Fwia*- 
tion  of  Light  Irregular  Cavalry.    1  voL    lOmo.    $  LOO. 

S^MLLEY   MEMORIALS.     From    Authentic    Sonioea 

Sdited  by  Last  Shbllst.    IvoL    16nm.    $L26. 
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SCOTT S  (Sir.  Walter)  The  Waverley  Novels.    lUustrated 

Howtehold  Edition.    60  vols.    Iflroo.     $  1.26  per  toI. 

07  The  following  is  the  order  of  pablication.  aod  the  Noyela  will  be  sold 
■epRrately  or  In  sets,  at  the  option  of  purchasers. 

Waverley.    2  vols.  St  Ronan^s  Well.    2  vols. 

Ouy  Mannering.    2  vols.  Redgauntlet.    2  vols. 

The  Antiqaary.    2  vols.  The  Betrothed.  } »      ^ 

Kob  Roy.    2  vols.  The  Highland  Widow.   5  ^  ^°*^ 

Old  Mortality.    2  vols.  The  Talisman. 

Black  Dwarf.  > «     j^  Two  Drovers. 

Legend  of  Montmee.   >  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror.    ^  2  vols. 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.    2  vols.  The  Tapestrieil  Chamber. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor.    2  vols.  The  Laird's  Jock. 

Ivaiihoe.    2  vols.  Woodstock.    2  vols. 

The  Monasteiy.    2  T<dl.  The  Fah:  Maid  of  Perth.    2  vols. 

The  Abbot.    2  vols.  Anne  of  Gelerstein.    2  vols. 

Kenilworth.    2  vols.  Count  Robert  of  Paris.    2  vols. 

The  Pirate.    2  vols.  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  y 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.    2  vols.  Castle  Dangerous.  >2  vols. 

Pevoril  of  the  Peak.    2  vols.  Index  and  Glossary.        ) 

Quentin  Dnrward.    2  vols. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    Unifonri  "with  the  Novels. 

Hlustrated.    6  vols.    16mo.    $  7.60.    The  Same.    6  volumes  bound  in  8. 
16mo.    $6.60. 

Life.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart.    Uniform  with  the 

Novels.    Hlustrated.    9voU.    16mo.    $11.26. 

Ivanhoe.     A  Romance.     Holiday  Edition.    Hlus- 


trated and  elegantly  bound.    1  vd.    ISBoo.    $  2.00. 

Poems.     Uniform  with  the  Novels.     9  vols.     16mo. 


•  1200.    Ju$t  ready. 

SILSBEE'S  (Mrs.)  Memory  and  Hope.    A  Collection  of 

Consolatory  meces.    IvoL    Svo.    $8.00. 

Willie  Winkie's  Nnrsery  Rhymes  of  Scotland. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Billivos.    1  vol.    lOmo.    •  1.00. 

SMILES' S  (Samuel)  The  Life  of  Geoi^e  Stephenson,  Bail- 
way  Engineer.  With  a  copy  of  Lucas's  Portrait,  on  steel,  by  Schovv. 
1  voL    ISma    $  1.60. 

Self-Help.    With  Illustrations  of  Character  and 

Conduct.  Containing  a  Complete  Analytical  Index,  and  fine  Portrait  of 
JoHV  Flazjiaii.    IvoL  16mo.  81*26. 

Brief  Biographies.    With  6    Steel  Portraits.     1 


voL    lOmc.    $  1.60. 

Industrial  Biography:   Iron-Workers  and  Tool- 


Makers.    1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.60. 

SMITIVS  (Alexander)  A  Life  Drama,  and  other  Poems. 

1  vol.    lOmo.    76  cts. 

City  Poems.  With  Portrait    1vol.    16mo.  Sl.OO. 

Edwin  of  Deira.     1  vol.     16mo.    $1.00. 

. Alfred  Hagart's  Household.     A  Tale.     1   vol. 

lOmo.    P  aper,  76  cents }  Cloth,  81-00. 

SMITH'S  (Goldwin)  Letter  to  a  Whig  Member  of  the 

Southern  Independence  Association.    Iflmo.    Paper.    26  cents. 


18  Li$t  of  Boohs  PiMMed  by 


SMITWS  (Horace  and  James)  Rejected  Addresses ;  Or, 

The  New  Theatrom  Poetanim.    With  PrefiMse  aad  Notea  by  the  Anibon. 
A  New  Edition,    1  vol.    lOmo.    S  1.00. 

SMITH'S  (WiLLFABf)  Thorndale ;  Or,  The  Conflict  of  Opin- 

Um».    lyol.    12mo.     $1.76. 

STODDARD'S  (EL  H.)  Poems.     1  vol.     16mo.     75  cte- 

—  Songs  of  Summer.    1vol.    16mo.     Sl.OO. 

— Adventures  in  Fairy  Land.     A   Book  for 

Young  People.    lUustrated.    1  voL    lOmo.    9 1.00. 

SPRAGUBTS  (Charles)   Complete    Poetical    and    Proas 

Writings.    With  Portrait    ItoL    16mo.    91.00. 

STRANGE,    SURPRISING    ADVENTURES  of   the 

Venerable  Gooroo  Simple  and  his  Five  Disciples,  Noodle,  Doodle,  Wiae- 
atcre.  Zany,  and  Foosle.  Adorned  with  60  Illnstnitions  by  Ai.frb» 
Crowqoill.    Irdk     ISmo.   $2.60. 

STOWE'S  (Mrs.  Harriet  Beechbr)  Agnes  of  Sorrento. 

An  ItaUan  Romanoe.    1  voL    12mo.    $1.76. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr*8  Island.    An  American  Storv. 

ItoI.    12mo.    $1.76. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     Sllth   Thousand.      1  tqL 
12mo.   $1.76. 

—  The  Minister's  Wooing.     1  voL   .12mo.     S  1.75. 


House  and  Home  Papers.     1  voL      16mo.    Just 

ready,    SLdO. 

The  May-Flower,  and  other  Sketches.    A  New 

Edition.    Nearly  Ready, 

SWORD  AND  GOWN,     A  NoveL     By  Ae  Author  of 

"OojIiiTingstone."    1  voL    l&no.    Sl.OO. 

TABERNACLE   (The).     A  CoUection  of  Hymn-Tunes, 

Chants,  Sentences,  Motetts,  and  Anthems,  adapted  to  Public  and  Prirats 
Worship,  and  to  the  Use  of  Choirs,  Singing-Schools,  Musical  Societies, 
and  Conventions ;  together  with  a  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Musical  Notation.    By  B.  F.  Bakse  and  W.  0.  PsBKiNa.    1  roL    $  1.2S. 

'^^LES  FROM  CATLAND.    1vol.  Square  16ma   75ct8. 
^^RDIEUS  Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera.     Translated 

from  the  French  bj  S.  L.  Bioilow,  M.  D.  'WV3ti  an  Appendix  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.    1  voL    12mo.    $1.00. 

^^  YLORS  (Bayard)  Poems  of  the  Orient    1  voL    16ma 

«1.26. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Travel.  1  voL  16mo.  $1.25. 
The  Poefs  Journal.     1  vol.     16mo.     $  1.25. 
Poetical  Works.     New  and  Complete  Edition. 

With  an  entirely  new  Portrait  of  the  Author.  1  vol.  32mo.  Blue  and 
gold.    $1.25. 

J^^  ^XO/2'5  (Henry)  Notes  from  Ufe.    1vol.   16mo.   $1.00. 

-  Philip  Van  Artevelde.    A  New  Edition.     1  toL 
Blm  and  gold.    $1.26. 
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TENNYSOIPS    (Alfred)    Poetical    Works.      Complete. 

With  Portrait.    Library  Edition.    8  Toto.    lOmo.     $4.60. 

, Poetical  Works.     Complete.    With  Portrait 

and  Three  Steel  Platee.    Farringford  Edition.    Tinted  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  and  gilt  top.    2  vols.    $  6.00. 

Poetical  Works.     Complete.    With  Portrait. 


Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.    ISmo.    %Z.bQ. 

Poetical  Works.    Complete.    With  Portrut 


Blu€  and  gold  Edition.    2  yoIb.   32mo.    9  2.60. 

Poetical  Works.    Complete.    Widi  Portrait. 


Pocket  Edition.    IvoL    ISmo.    81.38. 

Songs  for  all  Seasons.    Blastrated.     1  yoL 


Small  4to.    Paper.    60  cents. 

Enoch  Arden,  &c.    1  toL     16mo.    With  Six 


Blnstrations.    $  1.00. 

Enoch  Arden,  &c.     1  vol.    S2mo.    Blue  and 


Gold.    $1.00. 

Enoch  Arden.    lUusirated  Edition.    Printed 


on  tinted  paper,  with  Portrait,  Vignette  Tide,  and  Nineteen  Illustrations* 
lYoL    SmaU4to.    $2.00. 

Enoch  Arden.  Chea^  Edition,  Paper  covers. 


Three  Blustratloas.    26  ots. 

The  Princess.  A  Medley.  IvoL  16mo.  Sl.OO. 

In    Membriam.       1   vol.      16mo.       $  1.25. 


ffoUdojf  Edition.    IyoL    4to.    $8.00. 

Idyls  of  the  King.     1  vol.    16mo.    $1.25. 


TERRTS  (Rose)  Poems.    1  vol.    16mo.    %  1.00. 

THA  CKERA  TS  (W.  M.)  Ballads.    1  vol.    1 6mo.    $  1 .00. 

THOREA  U'S  (Henry  D.)  Walden ;  Or,  Life  in  the  Woods. 

IvoL    Mmo.    $1.60. 

A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers. 

ITOL    12mOb    $1.76. 

Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest    Widi  Por- 


tnit.    IGmo.    $1.60. 

The  Maine  Woods.    1  voL    16mo.    $1.50. 

Cape  Cod.    1  vol.     16mo. 


TICKNORS    (George)    History   of  Spanish   Literature. 

New  and  Revieed  Edition.    Syols.    12mo.    $6.00. 

Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott.  1  vol. 

4to.    Illustrated  with  Steel  Portraits  and  Wood  Engravings,  and  de- 
gantly  printed  and  boand.    $  10.00. 

The  same.  Library  Edition.   1vol.  8vo.  $3.00. 


Popular  Edition.    IvoL    12nio.    $2.00. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S  (Alexis  de)  Memoirs,  Letters,  and 

Eemi^Di.    Translated  from  tlie  mrenoh  of  Gobtayi  si  BsAuiioaT. 
2  vols.    lOmo.    $  3.00. 


20  LiH  of  Books  PuUished  by 

TRELA  WNrS  (E.  J.)  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of 

SheUcy  and  ByroD.   1vol.    lOmo.    Sl*2ft. 

TUCKERMAN^S    (Henry  Theodore)   Poems.      1   voL 

Iflmo.    8 100. 

TUCKERMAN'S  (Frederick  Goddard)  Poems.     1  voL 

16mo.    $1.50. 

TYNDALLS  (Prof.  John,  F.  R.  S.)  The  Glaciers  of  the 

Alps.  Being  a  Narratlye  of  Excursions  and  Ascents,  an  Account  of  tte 
Origin  and  Plienomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Phjrsicil 
Prindples  to  which  they  are  related.  With  numerooa  IlliistnutioBa. 
ItoL    12mo.    $1.76. 

UPHAM*S  (Hon.  Charles  W.)  Life,  Explorations,  and 

Public  Services  of  John  0.  FrtenonU  With  Portrait  and  SliMtxatioDS. 
IvoL    lOmo.    •L26. 

WALKERS  (James,  D.  D.)  Sermons  Preached  in  Hairard 

GhapeL    IvoL     12nio.    $1.76. 

WARREN'S  (John  C,  M.D.)  Etherization  and  Clilorofonn; 

with  Surgical  Remarks.    1  vol.    lamo.    60  eta. 

.. Constipation :  Its  Prevention  and  Cure.     1  toL 

ISmo.    10  ets. 

The  Preservation  of  Health,  with  Remarks  on 


Constipation,  Old  Age,  etc.    1  voL    ISmo.    60  ets. 

WALLIS'S  (S.  T.)  Spain:  Her  Institutions,  Politics,  and 

Public  Men.    IvoL    lOmo.    $1.26. 

WEE  AXON'S  (Robert)  Memoir.    Wtdi  Selections  fiom 

his  Writings.    1  V(d.    ISmo.    $1.26. 

WHITTIER'S  (John  G.)  Poetical  Works.  Complete.  With 

Portrait    C<^inet  Edition,    2  vols.    Itaio.    $  3.60. 

Poetical  Works.     Complete.    With  Portrait 

Blue  ami  gold  Edition.    2  vols.    82mo.    $  2.76. 

In  War-Time,  and  other  Poems.      1  voL 


lemo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

National  Lyrics.    Illustrated.    1  vol.     Small 


4to.    Paper.    60  ets. 

Songs  of  Labor.     1  voL    16ma     75  ets. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  and  other  Poems. 


1  vol.    Itaio.    76  ets. 

The  Panorama,  and  other  Poems.    1  toL 


lOmo.    76  ets. 

Home  Ballads  and  Poems.    1  vol.    16mo. 


91.00. 

Old  Portraits  and  Modem  Sketches.    1  toL 

lOmo.    8 126. 

Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal  in  the 


Provinoj  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1678-0.    1vol.    16mo.    S1.26. 

Literary  Recreations  and  Miscellanies.   1  voL 


Kkno.     $  IJM. 


T^cknor  and  Fields.  21 


JVHIPPLE'S  (E.  P.)  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with 

litefatare  and  Life.    1  toL    ISino.    9 1*25. 
Essays  and  Reviews.     2  vols.     16mo.    $3.00. 

Washington  and  the  Revolution.   1  voL  16nio. 

20  eta. 

JVILLIAM^S  (Henry  W.,  M.  D.)  A  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Study  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    1  toL    12mo.    $  2.00. 

JVINTHROP'S  (Robert  C.)  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Win- 

throp.    Ivol.    Sya    With  Portraits  and  Woodcuts.    $3.00 

JVINTHROP'S  (Theodore)   Cecil  Dreeme.     With  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  Qbobgi  Wiluam  Curtis.    1  yol.    16mo.    •  1.60. 

John  Brent     Ivol.    16ma    $1.50. 

. Edwin  Brothertofl.    1  voL    16ma    $  1.60. 

The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle.    1  vol.    16mo. 

$1.60. 

Life  in  the  Open  Air^  and  other  Papers. 


With  Portrait  on  Steel,  and  an  Engraring  of  Mt.  Katahdin  from  a 
Sketch  by  F.  E.  Chubch.    1  voL    16mo.    $  1.60. 

WORDSWORTH'S  (Christopher)  Memoirs  of  William 

Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate,  D.  C.  L.    Edited  by  Hmr  Ribd.    2  vols. 
16mo.    $3.00. 

ZSCHOKKRS  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.    Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  Frbobrica  Rowah.    1  yoL    12mo.    $  1.60. 

_ Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties. 

Translated  from  the  Qerman  by  Fbbobbioa  Rowav.  1  toL  12mo.  $  1.60. 


GftBINET  EDITIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  sre  pnblishing  a  new  edition  of  tin 
writiogi  of  popular  Poeta,  called  the  Cabinet  EditioD.  It  is  handBonwlT 
printed  on  laid  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  ▼ellnm  cloth  "with  giit 
Cop.    The  following  are  now  published :  — 

LongfeUoufs  Poems,    2  vols.     S  3.50. 
Tennyson's  Poems,     2  vols.     S  3.50. 
WhitUer^s  Poems,    2  vols.    $  3.50. 
Holmes's  Poems.    1  voL    $  1.75. 
Saxt^s  Poems.    1  vol.    $  1.75. 
LowdPs  Poems,    2  vols.    S  3.50. 
Longfdlovfs  Prose  Works,     2  vols.    S  8.50. 
Adelaide  Proctev^s  Poems.    1  vol.    $  1.75. 

The  following  Tolainee  wiU  be  added  to  the  seriea  the  present  aeaaon  r— 

Bayard  Taylor's  Poems.     1  vol.  $  1.75. 

Gerald  Massey*s  Poems.     1vol.  $1.75. 

Otoen  Meredith's  Poems.     2  vols.  S  3.50. 

"  "         LuciUy    1  voL  $1.75. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Works.     10  vols.  Sold  in  sets  or  separately. 
$  1.75  each  voL 


COMPANION  POETS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

In.   Illiistrated.   ^oluxxies. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  have  begun  a  new  eeriea  of  poetical 
volumes,  intended  to  comprise  the  favorite  poems  of  popular  American  and 
English  Poets  issued  in  a  form  at  once  elegant,  portable  and  cheap.  Each 
volume  will  contain  about  100  pages,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  illustratioDS, 
and  will  be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents.  The  following  volumes  are  now 
ready :  — 

HOUSEHOXiD  POEMS.  By  Benrt  W.  Longfellow.  With 
Fifteen  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  and  John  Absoloo. 
Price,  50  cents. 

SONGS  FOR  AXiIi  SBASblTS.  By  Alfred  Tenntsov. 
With  Thirteen  Illustrations  by  Maclise,  Creswick,  Ey tinge,  Barry,  aod 
others.    Paper,  50  cents. 

NATION  All  XiYRICS.  Dy  John  O.  Whittier.  WithTwelra 
Illustrations  by  White,  Barry,  and  Fenn.    Paper,  50  cents. 

XiTRICS  OF  XiIFB«  By  Robert  Browhino.  With  TwsIts 
Illustrations  by  8.  Eytinge.    Paper,  50  centa. 
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Longfellaufs  Poems.    2  vols.    $2.75. 

LansfeUaufs  Prtue,     2  yoIb.    $2.79. 

Whittier's  Poena.    2  yoIs.    $  2.75. 

Leigh  Hunts  Poems.    2  vola.    $  2.50. 

Tennyson's  Poems.     2  Tola.    $  2.50. 

Gerald  Maasejfs  Poems.    $  1.25. 

LowelTs  Poems.     2  yoIs.    $2.75« 

PercivoTs  Poems.     2  yob.    $  2.75. 

MatherweU^s  Poems.    $  1.25. 

Owen  Meredith's  Poems.    2  vols.    $  2J^0.  * 

Owen  Meredith's  LucUe.    $  1.25. 

Sydney  DobelTs  Poems.    $  1.25. 

Bowrinffs  Madns  and  Vespers.    $  1.25. 

Allingham's  Poems.    $  1 .  25. 

Horace.    Translated  by  Theodore  Martin.    $1.25. 

Mrs,  Jameson's  Characteristics  of  Women.    $  1.25. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Loves  of  the  Poets.    $  1.25. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Diary.    %  1.25. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Sketches  of  Art.    $  1.25. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna.    $  1.25. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Italian  Painters.     $  1.25. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Studies  and  Stories.    $  1.25. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.     2  vols.     $  2.50. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     $  1.25. 

Sax^s  Poems.    $  1 .25. 

dough's  Poems.    $  1.25. 

Holmes^s  Poems.    $1.25. 

Adelaide  Procter's  Poems.    $  1.25. 

Taylor's  Philip  Van  Artevelde.    $1.25. 

Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales.     2  vols.    $2.75. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Poems.    $1.25. 

Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  Sfc.    $  1.00. 

Holmes's  Autocrat.    $  1.25. 

Emerson's  Poems.     $  1.25. 

Emerson's  Essays.    $  1.25. 

AUhich's  Poems,    Kearly  ready. 


FEBIODICALS 

PUBLISHED    BT 

TICKNOR     AND     FIELDS 


THE   NORTH   AHmRICAN   REVIEW  $ 

Edited  by  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Charles  Eliot  Nobtov. 
Publmbed  duarterly.    Now  in  its  Fif^-flrst  Volume. 

Terms.  —  $  6j00  a  year.    Single  NambeiB  9 1.50. 

\*  Pottage  pofd  ^  the  PuUuhers, 


THE   ATLANTIC  MONTHLY) 

A  Magazine  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics. 

Published  on  4heS0th  of  each  month.  It  is  now  in  its  Sixteenth  Volume, 
and  has  attained  a  circulation  and  prosperity  nerer  equalled  by  any  American 
Magazine  of  its  class. 

Terms.— Single  Subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year.  Single  numbera,  35  cents. 
Liberal  reduction  to  Clubs. 

The  postage  on  the  Atlantic  (SM  cents  a  year)  must  be  paid  at  the 
office  where  it  is  received. 


OUR  TOUNG  FOLKS)  % 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

Edited  by  J.  T.  Trowbridoe,  Gail  Hamilton,  and  Luct  Larcom. 

Published  on  the  90th  of  each  month.  Our  Youno  Folks  was  bejnin  in 
January,  1865,  and  its  success  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  Its  literary 
matter  is  of  the  first  class,  and  it  is  filled  with  illustrations  drawn  by  the  best 
artists  and  engraved  in  a  superior  manner. 

Terms.  —  Single  subscriptions,  $2.00  a  year.  Single  numbers,  90  cents. 
Liberal  reduction  to  Clubs. 

The  PosUge  on  Our  Youno  Folks  (13  cents  a  year)  must  be  paid  at  the 
office  where  it  is  received. 

TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  PtMshers, 

184  Trenumt  Street,  BoitOB. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
THE  COST  OF  OVERDUE  NOTIFICATION 
IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  RETURNED  TO 
THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST 
DATE  STAMPED  BELOW. 
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